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Art. I. The comparative English aud Chinese Calendar for I860 ; 
names of the foreign residents at the Jive parts and Hongkong; 
list of officers in the governments of Hongkong , Macao, and Can¬ 
ton; foreign legations and consular establishments in China . 

Tub year I860 of the Christian era answers to the 4487th year of the 
Chinese chronology, or as they reckon it, the 48th year of the 75th 
cycle of sixty years, which commences the 12th of February; the same 
is the thirtieth year of the reign of His Imperial Majesty Tdukwfing, 
who is now 63 years of age, and consequently one of the oldest poten¬ 
tates of the world, and among those who have enjoyed regal dignity 
the longest. The present year is also the 5610th year of the Jew¬ 
ish chronology, which ends Sept. 6th, when the 5611th year com¬ 
mences. The lunar year commencing Nov. 6th, 1850, is the 1267th 
of the Mohammedan era; it is strictly lunar, and since the commence¬ 
ment of the era in a.d. 622, there has been a gain of nearly forty 
years over the Gregorian computation of the solar year. The year of 
365 days, commencing Aug. 28th, or Sept. 27th, is the 1220th of the 
Parsee chronology, called the^ra of Yezdejerd; this began a.d. 632, 
but in consequence of rejecting the intercalaray day erery fourth year, 
a discrepancy of nearly ten months has accrued since its commence¬ 
ment. Some of the Parsees date their new year Aug. 28th, another 
part begin Sept. 27th. 

The lunar year commencing April 12th is the 1212th of the civil 
era of the Siamese and Burmese; and that beginning May 26th, is the 
2393d of their religious year, computed from the death of Budha. The 
Japanese, Coreans, and Cochinchinese follow the Chinese sexagenary 
cycle, in calling the present year kang siuh but each of these 

nations dates events from the commencement of the reigns of their 
respective mouarchs. 

VOL. xix. no. i. I 
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LIST OP FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN CHINA. 


Errors will doubtless be found in the following list of names, but it is hoped 
they are not very numerous; it has been difficult to ascertain the names of 
those who reside afloat at the various anchorages, and many of them are pro¬ 
bably omitted. The difficulty of making the list complete increases from year 
to year. 

Abbreviations —Castands for Canton; wh for Whampoa; ma for Macao; ho 
for Hongkong; am for Amoy ;Ju for Puhchau; ni for Ningpo; sh for ShAng- 
h «i; p- c. and p. s. attached to a few names denote that they are police consta¬ 
bles and police sergeants at Hongkong. 


Abdolvavad Mohmed, ca 

Abdola Moladina ca 

Adams, Charles R ca 

Adamson, W R sh 

Aderiee Sapooijee ca 

Aguilar, Joz6 de ma 

Anmed Isaac ca 

Ainslie, Richard pc ho 

Alcock, R. and faini sh 

Alexander, W H ho 

Alla Bux Dosunjee ca 

Allanson, William and family ma 
Allureka Versey, ca 

Almeida, Lino de ma 

Ambrose, Rev. Lewis ho 

Ameeroodeen Abdool Latiff ca 

Anderson, Charles ho 

Anderson, D ho 

Anderson ho 

Angier, F J ho 

Anthon, Joseph C abs. ho 

Anthon, H. ho 

Appleton, S ho 

Aquino, Maximiliano J. d* ca 

Ardaseer Nesserwanjee Mody. ca 
Ardaseer Rustomjee ca 

Armstrong, George ho 

Armstrong, H. lieut 95th ho 

Aronfc, Jacques sh 

Aspenderjee Nesserwanjee. ca 

Aspinall, Richard sh 

Aspundearjee Tamooljee ca 

Ayub Ebraliim, ca 

Azevedo, Felis H. deand fam. ho 
Azevedo, Luiz M de ho 

Backhouse, John am 

Baldwin, Rev. Caleb C. & fkm. fu 
Balfour, Doct. A H. and fhm. *ho 
Ball, Rev. Dyer, and family, ca 

Ballard, Samuel and fam. ho 

Bancroft, A. H. ca 

Bankier, Dr. bo 

Bapoojee Pallanjee Runjee ca 


Baptists, J S sh 

Barham, W. J>. C. ho 

Barnes, D J ho 

Barnet, George Ca 

Barnet, William ca 

Barradas, M ho 

Barradas, Francisco ho 

Barradas, Vicente F ho 

Barradas, Angelo ho 

Barros, Jozfe Vicente ca 

Barretto, BA ho 

Barretto, JO ho 

Barry, James P. C. ho 
Barton, Ch ho 

Bateson, Charles E ah 

Bay lies, Nicholas sh 

Beale, Thomas Chay sli 

Bellamy, Capt. ca 

Bennets, G J sh 

Be van, W.F. ho 

Bidet, A sh 

Bitnjee Canjee ca 

Binjamin Eliah ca 

Bird, Alexander wh 

Birdseye, T. J. sh 

Birley, F B and fam ca 

Biscoe, Major V. J. ho 

Bland,J .h 

Blight, John A ho 

Block, Frederick H ho 

Bokee, William O ca 

Bomanjee Muncherjee ca 

Bonham, H.E. Samuel G & fam ho 
Bonney, S W. w h 

Booker, Frederic ca 

Boon, J ca 


Boone, Rt. Rev. W. J. and fam sh 
Borel, Constant ca 

Botelho, Alberto ho 

Boughry, and fam., Major 59th h 0 
Bounard, Rev Louis li 0 

Bovet, Edouard c- 

Bovet, Louis c. 
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Bovct, Fritz ca 

Bowman, Adam all 

Bowman, John ah 

Bowra, Charles W. ho 

Bowra, William A. alt. ho 

Bowring, John, ll.d. ca 

Boxer, W. ho 

Bradley, Charles W. ll. d. am 

Bradshaw, James am 

Braga, JoAo Roza' ho 

Braga, Manoel Roza ho 

Braine, Charles J and family ho 

Brice, Dr. wh 

Bridgman, E. C. i>. d. and fam sh 
Bridgman, Rev. James G ca 

Brimelow, James W ho 

Britto, Jozfc de ho 

Brodersen, C. co 

Brooks, J. A. atid fam. ho 

Broughall, William sh 

Brown, Antonio, Tavern keeper ho 
Brown, DO bo 

Brown, W. Ward ca 

Browne, Robert ca 

Browning, W. R. am 

Bruce, George C. ahs. ca 

Buchan, George ho 

Buckler, William ca 

Buckton, Charles wh 

Bufta Rev.- bo 

Bunn, R. Qtrmust. Ceylon Rfle* ho 
Burd, John ho 

Burgoyne, George bo 

Burgoyne, William bo 

Burke, W. l»o 

Buijoijee Eduljee ca 

Buijorjee Rustomjee ca 

Buijorjee Sorabjee ca 

Burley, A J ho 

Burns, Rev. William C* ho 

Burton, Edward sh 

Butt, John ca 

Bush, F. T. and family ho 

Byramjee Coveijee ca 

Byramjee Rustomjee ca 

Colder, Alexander sh 

Caine, Hon. major William ha 

Caldas, Jooquim P ho 

Caldwell, Daniel R. bo 

Cameron, J bo 

Campbell, Archibald and fam ho 

Campbell,. A E. H. ho 

Campbell, P bo 

Campos, Jaoquim de bo 

Cannon, John H ho 

Carew, J. H. Captain 05th ho 

Carlowitz, Richard co 

Carpenter, Rev. C and family sh 
Carr, John ho 

Carruthers, John and fam ho 


Carter, Augustus and family ho 


Cartwright, HD sh 

Carvalho, L. and fam ma 

Carvalho, M. de ca 

Carvalho, Joz£ H ho 

Carvalho, Antonio H ho 

Castro, L d’Almado e ho 

Castro, J. M. d’Almado e abt ho 
Cav, R. Dundos ho 

Ceballos, Juan A Lopez de ma 
Chalmers, Patrick ca 

Champion Captain 95th ho 

Chapman, F ca 

Chapman, Ensign 95tli. ho 

Charlton, Lt. Doth. ho 

Charnley, D sh 

Chinnery, George ma 

Chomley, Francis C ho 

Churcher, John E. ho 

Clark, DO sh 

Clarke, Dr. Medical Staff. ho 

Cleland, Rev. John F. a fam. ca 
Clement, C. T., Lt. Cey. Rifle*, ho 
Cleverley, C St. George ho 

Cleverley, Captain bo 

Clifton, Samuel and fam ho 

Cobbold, Rev. H. ni 

Cole, Richard, and fam. ho 

Collins, J ho 

Collins Mrs. and fam. ho 

Collins, Rev. J. D. fu 

Comelate, J. G. ho 

Compton, Charles S ca 

Compton, J B ho 

Compton, Spencer ho 

Comstock, W ca 

Comstock, WO ca 

Connolly, A sh 

Cooke, John wh 

Cooveijee Bomanjee sh 

Cordeiro, Albanio A. ho 

Cortella, Antonio M ho 

Costa, N. T. da ca 

Coulter, M. S. and fam. ni 

Cowan, Francis, P. C. ho 

Cowasjee Pestonjee, ca 

Cowasjee Pallanjee, ca 

Cowasjee Sapooijee Lungrana ca 
Cowpcr, J C wh 

Crakantliorpe, R H ho 

Crompton, J sh 

Crawford, Ninian ho 

Creevy, Wm., P. S. ho 
Crook, James ho 

Croom, A F and fam sh 

Crux, C. de ca 

Crux, W F de ho 

Cruz, F F de ca 

Culbertson, Rev. M S and fam ni 
Cuuierally Kumzanally cit 
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Cummings, Rev. S. Sl fun. fu 
Curaoorden Meeijee ca 

Cunningham, Edward ca 

Currie, John ho 

Curaetjee Eduljee ca 

Curaetjee Jamaetjee Botiw&la ca 
Curaetjee Rustomjee Eranee ca 
Curaetjee Ruatomjee Daver ca 
Curaetjee Shavuxahaw ca 

Da Coata, M. D. Tavern Keeper ho 
Dadabhoy Buijoijee oa 

Dadabhoy Eduljee ca 

Dadabhoy D. Talcaca ca 

Dadabhoy Bazonjee ca 

Dadabhoy Pestonjee ca 

Dadabhoy Jamaetjee Dulackow ca 
Dady, William ho 

Dale, E ca 

Dale, Thuratan ho 

Dale, W W and family ah 

Dallas, A Grant ah 

Dalziel, W, R ho 

Dana, Richard P ca 

Davidson, Walter ho 

Davidson, William ni 

Davis, H. E. John W. ca 

Davis, Henry ca 

De Montmorency Lieut 05th ho 
De 8a, Francisco ho 

De Silva, Manoel, P. S. ho 

De Silva, F. P. and family. ho 

De Silver, R P ma 

De Silver, H T ho 

Deacon, E eh 

Dean, Rev. William ho 

Dearie. J. ho 

Delaney, Thomas ho 

Delevie, S ho 

Dennis, Csptn. J. Fits G. ho 

Dent, George ca 

Dent, John ca 

Dent, Wilkinson abe ho 
Dent, William ho 

Dhanjeebhoy Dosaabhoy ca 

Dhunjeebhoy Ruttunjee ca 

Dhunjeebhoy Muncheijee ca 

Dhunjeebhoy Hormujee Hak. ca 

Dhunjeebhoy Eduljee oa 

Dickinson, Henry ho 

Dickson, Henry ho 

Dickson, Dr. Med. Staff. ho 

Dildarkhan Goolabkhan, ca 

Dinshaw Merwanjee, ca 

Dinshawjee Framjee Casna ca 

Dimier, C. ca 

Dixson, Aadrew S ca 

Donaldson, C. M. sh 

Dorabjee Framjee Colah ca 

Dorabjee Pestonjee, Patell ca 

Dorabjee Nesserwanjee Cams, as 
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Dos Remedios, J. J. and fam. ho 
Dosaabhoy Hormusjee, sh 

Dosaabhoy Framjee Camajee ca 

Dosaabhoy Hormusjee Camajee ca 
Dosaabhoy Bajonjee ca 

Doty, Rev. Elihu and fam am 

Dowdall, Ll. Adjt. 05th ho 

Dowell, J. 8. ho 

Drake, Francis C. ho 

Dreyer, William ca 

Drinker, Sand with, and fam. ho 

Du Chesne, Henri ma 

Duddell, George ho 

Dudgeon, P ho 

Dunlop, Archibald ah 

Durran, J. A. ma 

Darrell, Timothy J oa 

Duus, N. and family ho 

Duval, Frank abe ca 

Eaton, E. B. ho 

Ebrahim Shaik Hoosen ca 

Ebrahim Soomar, ca 

Edan, B sh 

Edger, Joseph F. and fam ho 

Edkins, Rev. Joseph sh 

Eduljee Fudoonjee Khambata ca 
Eduljee Curaetjee, ca 

Eichbaine, C. W. ho 

Eleazer Abraham sh 

Ellice, Robert ca 

Ellis, William ho 

Elmslie, Adam W. oa 

Elquist, Rev. A. ho 

Etneny, W. and fam. ho 

Encamacad, Antonio L. d' ho 

Encarna^ad, A. A. d’ ca 

Endicott, J B cum 

Everett, J H ca 

Everard, Thomas ca 

Ewing, R. and fam ca 

Eyre, Lieut.-col. R. A. ho 

Fagan, J. W. ho 

Farquhar, A. ho 

Fornham, S H ca 

Fazul Goolam Hoosain abe ca 

Fazul Dumany, ca 

Fearon, Charles A. sh 

Featherstonhaugh,W. ho 

Feliciani, Rev. F. A. ho 

Feneran, Lt. 05th. ho 

Fenouil, Rev. John ho 

Fergnsson, Doct. Andrew ho 

Fergnsson, John ho 

Fincham, A. sh 

Findlay, George ho 

Fittock, W. H. sh 

Fischer, Maximilian, and fam. ca 
Fisher Capln. Royal Artillery ho 
Fitzpatrick, John nia 

Fletcher, Duncan ho 
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Fogg, H. ah 

Fonceca, Antonio de ho 

Fonceca, Athanazio A. de ho 

Forbes, R. B. ca 

Forcade, Rt. Rev. T. A. ho 

Ford, Theo S ho 

Forster, H. LUut. 95th ho 

Forth-Rouen, Alexandre & fam ma 
Fox, John S ho 

Framjee Sapooijee Lung?ana sh 
Framjee Jamsetjee ho 

Framjee Eduljee oa 

Framjee Sapooijee ca 

Framjee Bunoiiee ca 

Franklyn, W H ho 

Fraser, Lt. 95th. ho 

Freemantle, Edmond A ho 

French, Rev. John B ca 

Fryer, AH ho 

Fryer, W ho 

Fuller, Captain 59th ho 

Furst, Rev. C. I. ho 

Fysk, William W. am 

Gabriel, M. sh 

Gangjee Goolam Hoosain ca 

Garchi, Giovanni ho 

Garvine, Henry ho 

Garcon, Joad Bras ho 

Gaskell, W. ho 

Genaehr, Rev. Ferdinand ho 

Gibb, John D 

Gibb, George ca 

Gibbs, Richard abs ca 

Gibson, E ho 

Gilbert, W ca 

Giles, Edward F. abs ca 

Giles, John am 

Gilfillan, Rev. Thomas ca 

Gillespie, Robert P. C. ho 

Gillespie, Rev. William ca 

Gilman, Richard J ca 

Gingell, W R fu 

Girard, Rev. Prudence ho 

Gittins, Thomas ca 

Goodale, Samuel P ho 

Goddard, John A ho 

Goddard, Rev. Jos. T & fam ni 

Goodings, Robt. and fam. ho 

Goodridge, John B ca 

Goolam Hoosain Ebrahimjee, ca 

Goolam Hoosam Chandoo, ca 

Gorringer, Asst. Surgeon 59th ho 
Gordon, H. G. Ass. Surg. 95th ho 
Gordon, Francis P. C. ho 
Gordon — Surgeon 95th. ho 

Grandpr6, A ho 

Grant, James sh 

Grandprt, Francisco ho 

Graves, Pierce W sh 

Gray, Samuel ca 


Greaney, J. P. C. ho 

Green, GF sh 

Grey, H M M oh 

Griswold, John N. Alsop sh 

Gutierres, A ho 

Gutierres, Candido ho 

Gutierres, Rufino ho 

Gutierres, Venancio ho 

Gutierres, Querino ca 

Gutierres, Candido ho 

GutxlafT, Rev. Charles abs ho 
Hague, Patrick ni 

Haiee Elies Huasan, ca 

Hall, Edward sh 

Hale, F. H. sh 

Hall, Capt. of steamer Spark ca 
Hall, G. R. ah sh 

Hallam, S. J. ca 

Hamberg, Rev. Theodore ho 
Hance, H F ho 

Hancock, BE ca 

Happer, Rev. A. P. and family ca 
Hardie, H. R. ca 

Hare, J. ho 

Harkort, Bernhard abs ca 
Harland, Doct W. A. ho 

Harris, George ho 

Harton, W. H. ca 

Harvey, F. E. ho 

Haskell G. E. ho 

Head, C. H. ho 

Heard, John ca 

Heard, jr. Angustine ca 

Heeijeebhoy Hormusjee abs ca 
Heerieebeoy Rustomjee ma 

Heloling, L. sh 

Helms, Henir am 

Henning, Robert ho 

Hepburn, Henry L. wh 

Herschberg, Doct. H. J. ho 

Hertslet F L and fam am 

Hickson, W. D. ho 

Hill, and fam. P. C. ho 

Hill, N. of Str. 44 Hongkong ” ho 
Hillier, Charles B and fam ho 
Hisslop, James, M. D. and fam am 
Hobson, B. n. n and family ca 
Hobson, Rev. Wm. and fam sh 
Hogg, William, sh 

Holdforth, C G ho 

Holgate, H. wh 

Holliday, John, and family ca 
Holt, W. Quartr Master , 95th ho 
Holtz, Andrea sh 

Home, Dr. W. Med. Staff. ho 
Hooper, James sh 

Hormusjee Cowasjee ma 

Hormusjee Eduljee ca 

Hormusjee Jamasjee Naders haw ca 
Hormusjee Nesser. Pochojee ca 
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Houston, Edwin ea 

Hubertson, G F sh 

Hudson, Aug. R ca 

Hudson, Joseph ni 

Hudson, John ho 

Hudson, Rev. T H ni 

Hulme, Hon John W and fom. ho 
Hurst, Wm. P. S. ho 

Hutchinson Wm. ho 

Huttleston, J. Thomas sh 

Humphreys, Alfred abs. ho 
Hunt, T. and family wh 

Hunter, James D ac 

Hurjee Jamal ca 

Hyland, T ho 

Hyndman, Henrique ca 

Hyndman, Joa6 ho 

Howell, W H ca 

Irons, James sh 

Isaac Reuben sh 

Jacob Hassan ca 

Jacob Reubin ca 

Jackson, R. B and family fh 

Jackson, Robert am 

Jackson, Robert P. C. ho 

Jalbhoy Cursetjee, ca 

Jamieson, T of str. 41 Cantoir” ho 
Jamsetjee Rustomjee Eranee, ca 
Jamsetjee Ruttunjee ca 

Jamsetjee Eduljee, ca 

Jardine, Joseph ca 

Jardine, David ho 

Jarrom, Rev. W. ni 

Jchangeer Framjee Buxey ca 

Jenkins, Rev. B* and fain. sh 

Jeraz Munjee ca 

Johnson, Rev. John ho 

Johnson, Rev. 8. and fam. fu 

Johnston, A. sh 

Johnston, Hon. A R ho 

Jones, Thomas ho 

Jones, Dash. Lieut. Royal Art. ho 
Josephs, Levin ca 

Judd, Andrew ni 

Just, G. 8. ho 

Just, Donald ho 

Jummoojee Nesaerwanjee ca 

Jesus, L J de, ca 

Kakeebhoy Bahaderbboy, ca 

Kennedy, David ca 

Kennedy, Henry H. sh 

Kennedy, K M. ho 

Kenny, B Doct and family ca 

Khan Mohamed Habibhoy abs ca 
Khan Mohamed Datoobhoy ca 

Khumooredeen Nuverally, ca 

King, William H. ca 

King, FA ca 

King, David O. ca 

King, and fam. Lieut 59th ho 

Kirk, Thomas sh 

Kleskowski, M. de sh 


Koch, C. A. ca 

Kreyenhagen, Julius ca 

Kupferschmidt, P ho 

Lamson, George H ca 

Lan^a, EL ho 

Lapraik, Douglas ho 

Lay, Horatio ho 

Layton, Temple H and fam am 
Layton, FA sh 

Lecaroz, Juan ma 

Lechler, Rev Rudolph ho 

Legge, Rev. James, i> d Sl fam ho 
Lena, Alexander abs ho 

Leslie, W. ho 

Leslie Lt. J. A. Ceylon Rifles ho 
Levin, EH ca 

Lewer, Dr. wh 

Lewin, D D sh 

Lewis, A. sh 

Lewis, W D ca 

Lexis, William. P. C. ho 

Libois, Rev Napoleon F. ca 

Liddall, E. ho 

Lima, J. M. O. wh 

Limjee Jamsetjee abs ca 

Livingston, W P sh 

Livingston, J Gibbons ' sfl 

Lobscheid, Rev. Wilhelm ho 

Locke, W. ca 

Lockhart, William and family sh 
Loomis, Rev. George wh 

Lord, Rev. E. C. and family ni 
Low, Edward A. ca 

Lobeck, L. ho 

Luce, William H. ca 

Ludda Chatoor, ca 

Ludda Kakey ca 

Luga, J. U. Royal Artillery . ho 
Lyall, George ho 

Lyons, Alexr. Tavern keeper ho 
Macandrew, J. sh 

Macculloch, Alex. sh 

Macgowan, D. J., m. o. Sl fam ni 
Macgregor, R. ca 

Mackay, Eneas J. am 

Mackean, Thomas W. L Sc. fam ho 
Mackenzie, D. W. ca 

Mackenzie, Kenneth R. sh 

Mackenzie, C. D. sh 

Mackenzie, 8. ca 

Mackertoom, MS ca 

Maclay, Rev. R. 8. fu 

Maclachlan, J. E. ca 

Maclehose, James ho 

Maclean, A. C. ho 

Maclean, J. L sh 

Macleod, M. A. ca 

Maloobhoy Donghersee sh 

Maltby, Charles sh 

Man, James Lawrence ca 

Maneckjee Bomanjee ca 

Maneckjee Nanabhoy ca 
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Maneckjee Pestonjee Tab&ck ca 

Mohamed Ally Motabhoy ca 

Maneckjee Pestonjee ca 

Margesson, H. D. ca 

Mar^al, Hooorio A. ma 

MaxioribankB Doct. Samuel ca 

Mara wick, Charles ho 

Mark wick, Jr. Richard ho 

Marques, DP ca 

Marques, F F ca 

Marques, Joz6 M. ma 

Marques, Manoel V. ho 

Marsh, W T ho 

Marshall S. (Sheriffs Officer) ho 
Mas, H. £. Don £hnibalao de ma 
Matheson, W. F. S. ho 

Matheson, C. S. sh 

Mathews, I. H. andfhm. ho 

Maveety, J. (Tavern Keeper) ho 

Maxwell, Lt. 95th. ho 

May, C and fam ho 

McCartee m. i> , D. B. ni 

McClatchie, Rev. T. and fam sh 

McDonald, &, Mount T. Keeper, ho 
McDonald, J. Boarding Home . ho 
MacDonald, J. sh 

McFarlane, J. Tavern Keeper ho 

McGregor Dr. ho 

McKenzie, C W ca 

McKenzie, Robert P. S. ho 
Me Mahon, Rev. Felix ho 

McSwyney, PC ho 

Meade, J. Lt. Ceylon RiJUe ho 

Meadows, Thomas T. ca 

Meadows, John A. N. ca 

Medhurst, W H. d. o. & fam. sh 
Medhurst, jr, W H sh 

Meer Sasson Moshu sh 

Meigs — ho 

Mello, A A. de ca 

Melrose, W ca 

Melvon, John, P. C. ho 

Mennecker, C V ho 

Mercer, Hon. W T ho 

Merwanjee Dadabhoy ca 

Merwanjee Dadabhoy Wadia ca 

Merwanjee Eduljee, ca 

Meufing, W. A. ho 

MichaeTroy — P. C. ho 

Michell, E R ho 

Middleton, (k John fam. ma 

Millar— ho 

Millar 2d T. Lt. Ceylon Rijlee. ho 
Millar, John ca 

Miller, Dr wh 

Miller, John sh 

Milne, James am 

Milne, Rev. W. C. and family sh 
Minchin, Captn. 95th ho 

Minchin, Lieut. 95th. ho 

Mitchell J. ho 


Mitchell, William 11. and fam ho 


Mitchell George P. C. ho 

Mitton, Thos ho 

Mohamed Pudmev Muscatee, ca 
Moladina Noorhanmed ca 

Moncrieff, Thomas sh 

Monicou, Pierre ho 

Montigiiy, M. de sh 

Moore, H ho 

Moore, William aht ca 
Mooeah Hassam ca 

Morgan, Edward ho 

Morison, William, m. d. and fam ho 
Morris Mrs. ho 

Morrison, John G ho 

Morrison, Martin C am 

Morrison, George 8 ho 

Morrison, W. ho 

Mores, W H ca 

Moses, ARB ca 

Moul, Alfred ca 

Moul, George ca 

Moul, Henry ca 

Muir, J. D. am 

Muirhead, Rev. W. and family sh 
Muncheijee Sapoorjee Lung, ca 
Muncheijee Jevunjee Mehta ca 
Muncherjee Nesserwanjee, ca 
Muncheiiee Frammuijee, ca 
Mur, J Manuel ca 

Murray, John Ivor, n. d. wusung 
Murray, H ca 

Murrow, Y J ho 

Murrow, L. E. ca 

Mylius, Capt. R. Ceylon Rifles, ho 
Nanjee Sah Mohamed ca 

Nanjee Yacoob ca 

Napier, Charles ho 

Napier, Hon. G abs ho 

Neave, Thomas D. ho 

Nesserwanjee Byramjee Fack. ca 
Nesserwanjee Framjee, ca 

Nesserwanjee Ardaseer Bhanja ca 
Nesserwanjee Bomanjee Mody ca 
Nasserwanjee Hormusjee N. ca 
Newman, G. W. ho 

Newton, J. Surgeon C. Rifles ho 
Niel, R. & fam. Albion Home ho 
Noor Mohamed Kamal ca 

Noor Mohamed Datoobhoy, ca 
Norleen, Gustaf ca 

Noronha, Joz6 M. de ho 

Noronha, D. ho 

Norton, W. M. ho 

Nowrojee Cursetjee, ca 

Nowrojee Nesserwanjee sh 

Nowrojee Maneckjee Lungrana ca 
Noyes, C. H. ho 

Nye, Clement D. ca 

Nye, E. C. H. ca 

Oakley, Horace ca 

Olding, J. A. ho 


I j Oliveira, J. J d ca 
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Olmsted, Henry M. ca 

Outeiro, Jose M. d* ho 

Osorio, Candido J, ca 

rages, Leon ma 

Pauanjee Dorabjee, ma 

Pallanjee Dorabjee Laicaca ea 

Pallanjee Nesserwanjec ca 

Parish, Frank sh 

Park, James Dickson ca 

Parker, Norcott d’E. abs ho 
Parker, W d’Esterre ho 

Parker, Capt. P. ho 

Parker, Rev. P., m. o. and fam ca 
Parkes, H. S. abs sh 

Parkin, W. W. ca 

Pearcy, Rev. George and fam. sh 
Pearson, G. Lt. Ceylon Rifles, ho 
Pedder, W. H. am 

Pedder, lieut. William ho 

Peerbhoy Yacoob ca 

Peel, Rev. L. B. and fam. fu 

Penrose, Wm. Tavern Keeper, ho 
Percival, A. ho 

Pereira, Ignacio de A. ho 

Pereira, Edward ho 

Pereira, J. Lourenco ca 

Pereira, B. A. ca 

Pereira, Manoel L. R. ho 

Perkins, George and fam ho 

Perkins, George ca 

Pestonjee Dinshawjee ca 

Pestonjee Framjee Caina ca 

Pestonjee Jainsetjee Motiwalla ca 
Pestonjee Nowrojee Pochajee ca 
Pestonjee Rastomjee ca 

Phillips, Robert ho 

Phillips, J ho 

Phillpotts, lieut-col. G.and fam ho 
Phillpotls, lieut. H. ho 

Piccope, W. N. sh 

Piccope, T. C. bo 

Pierce, Wm G ca 

Pitcher, M. W. ca 

Platt, Charles ca 

Pollard, E. H. ho 

Ponder, Stephen ca 

Potter, M. L. sh 

Potter, W. sh 

Potter, D. abs sh 

Powell, Dr. ho 

Power, J. C. and fam ho 

Prattent, J. R ho 

Priestman, C. J. am 

Purdon, James ca 

Pustau, Willjam ca 

Pyke, Thomas ca 

Quarterman, Rev. J. W. ni 

Quin, M ho 

Quin, James ho 

llains, Lieut. Doth )io 


VOt. XIX. SO. |. 


n Rangel, Segismundo ca 

Rangel, R. ho 

Rangel, Jayine ca 

Rangel, Fioriano A ho 

Rankin, Rev. H. V. and fam- ni 
Ralhbone, S. Greg ca 

Rawle, 8. B. and family ho 

Rawson, Samuel, and family ca 
Reiche, F. ca 

Reid, Frank W am 

Reine, P. B. Major C. Rifles ho 
Remedios, J. B. do# ca 

R6mi, D. sh 

Reynvaan, H. G. I. ca 

Ribeiro, J. C. V. ho 

Richards, P. F. sh 

Rickett, John, and family ho 

Richards, Rev. William L. fu 
Rienaecker, R ho 

Ripley, Philip W- and family ca 
Risk, J. ho 

Ritchie, A. A. ca 

Ritchie, John Tavern Keeper, ho 
Rizios, A ho 

Rizzolati, Rev. Joseph ho 

Roberts, Rev. 1. J. abs ca 
Roberts, Joseph L. ca 

Roberts, O. E. ca 

Robertson, D. B. sh 

Robertson, George ho 

Robinson, William F. sh 

Rocha, Joz6 J. ho 

Rodrick, Anthony ho 

Roiner, Henry P. C. ho 

Romtbala Ameer ca 

Romthala Veraey, ca 

Roose, William K. ho 

Ross, J. B. sh 

Ross, W. F. ho 

Rothwell, Richard ca 

Rowe, John \vh 

Rowe, J. R. ant 

Royos, Jacinto am 

Roza, Jezuino da ho 

Rozario, Florencio do ca 

Rozario, L. A. ho 

Rozario, C. E. ho 

Rusden, J. sh 

Russell, George P. C ho 
Russell, Rev. W. A. ni 

Rustomjee Burjorjee, ca 

Rustomjee Byramjee, ca 

Rustomjee Jalbhoy ca 

Rustomjee Merwanjce Nalear. ca 
Rustomjee Pestonjee C. ca 

Rustomjee Pestonjee Motiwalla ca 
Rustomjee Ruttoujee, ca 

Rustomjee Framjee Mehta c-a 
llutherfurd, Robert ho 

Rutter, Henry oa 
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Ryder, C. ca 

Ryan, Mr*. ho 

8adarkhnn Jaferkhan ca 

Sage, William ma 

Salley Mohamed ca 

Snmjee Lalljee, ca 

8amson, Moritx ho 

Sanchez, Joze ho 

8andera, Charles abs ca 
Sandoval, Jnan B. de abs ma 
Santos, Antonio dos sh 

8apooijee Bomanjee, ca 

Sargent, Lt. 95th. ho 

Sassoon, Abdalah David oa 

8assoon, R. David ca 

Saul, R. Powell, and fam. sh 

Saur, Julius, and family sh 

Scarth, John sh 

Schumacher, G. A. ho 

Schwemann, D. W. ca 

Scott, William ho 

Scott, Adam ho 

Scrvmgeour, David ho 

Seabra, Francisco A. ca 

Seare, Benjamin, and family ma 
Scdick Omar ca 

Seth, S. A. ca 

Shaikully Mearally ca 

SJiaik Tayeb Furjoolabhoy ca 

Shaik Davood ca 

Shaik Ahmed ca 

Shaw, Charles sh 

Shaw, W. sh 

Sherard, R. B. ho 

Shortrede, Andrew ho 

Shuck, Rev. J. L. and family sh 
8ichel, M. ca 

Sierassen, G. T. ca 

Sillar, John C. sh 

Sillar, D. sh 

Silva, Marciano da ca 

Silva, Joz6 M. ho 

Silva, Quenliliano da oa 

8ilva, Ignacio M. da ma 

8ilveira, F. C. P. de ho 

Silveira, Albino de ca 

Silveira, Albino P. ho 

8imoens, Manoel ca 

Sinclair, Fraser ca 

Sinclair, C. A. ni 

Skinner, John ca 

Smelt, C. T. 2d Lt. C. Rifles ho 
Smith, Dr. wh 

Smith, John and family ma 

8milh, Arthur ca 

Smith, E. M. sh 

Smith, James ho 

Smith, J. Mackrill and family sh 
Smith, J. Caldecott sh 

Smith, H. H. ca 


Smith, Frederick and fam ho 

8mith, Richard am 

Smith, W and fam ho 

8mithers J. Clerk Usher S. C. ho 
Snow, E. N. ho 

Soames, Capt. of 8tr. Canton ca 
Soares, Francisco ma 

8orabjee Nowrojee Wadiah ca 

Sorabjee Pestonjee sh 

8olomon David ca 

8ousa, Miguel de ho 

Sousa, Florencio de ho 

Speer, Rev William abs ca 
Spooner, C. W. sh 

St. Croix, Nicholas de ca 

St. Croix, George de ca 

St. Hill, Henry ho 

St John, St. Andrew, Lieut, ho 

Stanton, Rev. Vincent & fam. ho 
Staveley, Hon. maj-gen. W. ho 
8teele, Thos. Tavern Keeper, ho 
Sleedman, Rev. S. W. ho 

Stevens, D. ho 

Stewart, Patrick, and family ma 
Still, C. F. ho 

Stirling, Hon. Paul I. ho 

Straclian, George sh 

Strachan, Robert ho 

Stronach, Rev. Alex, tk fam aui 

Stronach, Rev. John sh 

Stuart, Charles J F ho 

Sturgis, James P. ma 

Sturgis, Robert S. ca 

Suacardo, Ricardo T. Keeper ho 

Sucetmal Nuthooinull, ca 

Sullivan, G. G. and family ni 

Summers, James ho 

Sword, John D. abs ca 

Swettenham, Lt. 95th. ho 

Syle, Rev. E. and family sh 

Taafe, O. H. ho 

Tait, James am 

Talmage, Rev. John V. N. abs am 

Tarmohamed Naincey ca 

Tarrant, William ho 

Tarrant, H. J. ho 

Tattershall, Captn. C. R. ho 

Taylor, Rev. C. «. d. and fam. sh 

Teesdale, lieut. C. B. ho 

Thompson, John am 

Thorburn, W sh 

Thorburn, R. F. sh 

Thorne, A. sh 

Tinawy, Joseph ca 

Toxer, Frederick ho 

Trotter, G. A. ho 

Trubshaw, James ca 

Tyndal, Bruoe ho 

Turner, James, Tavern Keeper ho 

Twynham, Lt. G. S. h 0 
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Ullet, R. B. 

ah 

Urrnson, G. 

ca 

Vacher, W. II. 

ca 

Vandenberg, A F 

ca 

Van Loffelt, J. P. 

ca 

Vaucher, Frit* 

ca 

Veeijee Rahim 

ca 

Vidigal, Antonio de 

ho 

Viegaa, A. and family 

ca 

Viegas, L. 

ea 

Viera, L. F. 

ho 

Wade, T. F. 

ho 

Wadman, Edward 

ni 

Walkinshaw, W. 

ca 

Walker, J. T. 

ca 

Walker, J 

ho 

Walters, Col. 05th. 

ho 

Ward, M. 2d Lt. C. Rifles 

ho 

Warden, H. H. 

ca 

Wardley, W. H. 

ca 

Wardner, Rev. N. and fam 

sh 

Warner, Mrs. 

ho 

Waters, Charles 

ca 

Watson, T. Boswell, & fam. 

ma 

Watson, J. P. 

sh 

Way, Rev. R. Q. and fam 

ni 

Weatherly, James 

sh 

Webb, Edward 

ah 

Weiss, Charles 

ho 

West, L. 

ah 

Whilden, Rev. B W and fam 

ca 

White, James and fam 

ah 

White, Rev. M. C. 

iu 

Whittall, James 

ca 


Widderfield, John ho 

Wiener, A. G. ho 

Wiese, L. ca 

Wight, Re?. J. K. dfc fam ni 

Wilks, jr. J. ah 

Wilkinson, Alfred ca 

Wilkinson, Frsncia ho 

Williams, C. O ho 

Williams, John P. C. ho 
Williams, F. D. ah 

Williams, S. Wells and fiunily ca 
Williams, John ca 

Wills, C. ah 

Wilson, Alexander ho 

Wilson, R. £. am 

Winiberg H. tk fam. 7*. Keeper, ho 
Winch, J. H ah 

Winchester, C. A. and fam am 
Wise, John absent ah 

Withington, James ah 

Wolcott, Henry G. ah 

Woodgate, W. ho 

Worthington, James aba. ca 
Wright, James M. ca 

Wright, J. F. E. ho 

Wylie, A. ah 

Yates, Rev. M. T. and fhmily sh 
Young, A. I. ah 

Young, James H. ho 

Young, W. B. Capt. Roy. Jr til. ho 
Young, James T. Keejter. ho 

Young, Rev. W. and family atn 

Yvonovitch, Stefa no ho 

Zanolle, Jules wa 


Approximate Synopsis of Foreign Residents in China. 

Number of names in the preceding list. 

Residents at Canton and Whampoa. 

do. at Hongkong. 

do. at Amoy. 

do. at Fuhchan. 

do. at Ningpo. 

do. at Shanghai - . 

Number of those who have their families. 

Commercial Houses and agencies... 


36* 

404 

29 

10 

19 

141 


994 


103 

138 


GOVERNMENT OF HONGKONG. 

H. E. Samuil O. Bonham, c. Governor, Commander-in-chief, VUe-Admi- 
Plenipotentiary , and Chief Superintendent of Trade. 

C. B Teesdale, lieut. H. M. 83d Regt. A. D. C. to H. E. the Governor. 
lion. Major-een. W. Stayeley, c.i., Lieut.-Gov. and Commander of the forces 
Hon. Major W. Caine, Colonial Secretary and Auditor-General. 

Hon. A. R. Johnston, Secretary and Registrar. 

Hon. John W. Hulme, Chief-Justice. 

Hon. W. T. Mercer, Colonial Treasurer. 

Colonial Secretary's Office. 


Hon. Major Caine, Colonial Secretary . 
Rev. C. Guttlaff, Chinese Sec. (abs.) 
L. d'Almada e Castro, Chief Clerk j 


j J. M. d’A. e Castro, 2 d Clerk , absent. 
| H. F. Hance, 3d Do. 

| A. Grandpr , 4th „ 

|G. W. Newman, Acting 'Id pro tcm. 
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Government of Hongkong. 


J ak» 


Audit Office. 

Hon. Major Caine, Auditor General. 

E. Morgan, Clerk. 


Colonial Treasury. 

Hon. W. T. Mercer, Treasurer. 

J. O. Comelate, Chief Clerk. 

R. Rienaecker, Accountant. 

J. Hare, Assistant. 

Messrs. May and Caldwell, Assessors 
and collectors 


Surveryor General’s Office. 

C. St. Geo. Cleverly, Surveyor Gen . 
Hon. G. Napier (abs.) Clerk of Works. 
J. C. Power, Acc't Clerk of Registry. 


Ecclesiastical. 

Rev. V.J. Stanton, Colonial Chaplain. 
J. Summers, Preeeptor Anglo - Chinese 
school. 

F. C. Drake, Schoolmaster , Clerk , and 
Sexton. 


Harbor Master's Office. 
Lieut. William Pedder, R. N. Harbor 
Master and Marine Magistrate. 

E. R. Michel I, Assistant. 


Supreme & Vice Admiralty Court. 
Hon. J. W. Hulme, j %%£££ * 

Hon. P. I. Stirling, Attorney General. 
N. D’Esterre Parker, Proctor (absent). 
W. D’Esterre Parker, Acting Proctor. 
R. Dundas Cay, Registrar. 

F. Smith, Dtp. Registrar fy Surrogate 

G. A. Trotter, Clerk to Chief Justice. 
W. H. Alexander, Clerk of Works. 

E. L. 

J. Smithers, Bailiff. 

J. Crook, Under Bailiff. 


Registrar General’s Office. 
Hon. W T. Mercer, Offg. Regist. Gen. 
A. Lena, Clerk (absent). 

’Ng Ming-Tung, Chinese Clerk. 


Civil Hospital. 

Wm. Morrison, Colonial Surgeon. 
Alberto Botelho, Dispenser. 


Post Office. 


T. Hyland, 

R. H. Crakanthorpe, 
W. T. Marsh, 

J. Hudson, 

J. H. E. Wright, 


Postmaster. 
Chief Clerk. 
2d Do. 

3 d Do. 

4th Do. 


Royal Engineer’s Office. 
Lieut.-col. G. Phillpotta, Commanding 
Engineer. 

Major Biscoe, Executive Engineer. 
Lieut. St. Andrew St. John. 

Lieut. Phillpotts. 

George Burgoyne, Foreman of Works. 
Joseph Cameron, Clerk. 


Ordnance Office. 

Henry St. Hill, Ordnance Storekeeper. 


Theo. S. Ford, 
John A. Blight, 

J. A. Brooks, 

D. Stevens, 

J. R. Prattent, 

F. C. P da Silveira, 
S. Appleton, 


Clerk. 


i Temporary 
> Clerks. 


Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-col. Eyre, Commanding. 

Captain W. B. Young. 

Captain Fisher. 

Lieut. Jones. 

Lieut. Lugg. 


Police Establishment. 

C. B. Hillier, Chief Magistrate 

C. G. Holdforth, Assistant Do. 

Sheriff & Provost Marshal 
Charles May, Superintendent of Police • 


D. R. Caldwell, 

J. Collins, 

M. Quin, 

Thomas Mitton, 
Sylvester Marshall, 


Assistant. Do 
Chief Clerk. 
Second ,, 
Jailor. 
Sheriffs Officer. 


Coroners. 

C. B. Hillier, 

C G Holdforth, 


Commissary. 

W. Smith, Assistant Commissary Gm. 
C. W. Eichbaine, Dtp. Asst. Com. G. 
J. W. Fagan, Clerk of Treasury. 


Naval Yard, West Point. 
Capt. P. Parker, Naval Storekeeper. 
Walter Burke. 

Geo. Dewar, (abs.) Chief Clerk 


W. D. Hickson, 2d Do. 

J. E. Churclier, !W Do. 

E. B. Eaton, 4 d Do. 

E. Liddall, W. Boxer. Storemen. 
| J Risk, J. Dearie, Coopers 
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GOVERNMENT OF MACAO 


D. Jeronimo Joz6 de Malta, Bishop, 

Joaquim Antonio de Moraes Carneiro, Chief Justice. 
Ludgerio Joaquim de Faria Neves, Major. 
Felippe Vieira, Judge. 

Thomas Joz6 de Freitas, Procurador. 

Miguel Pereira Simoens, Fiscal. 


I Council of 
I Government. 


Governor ’■ Department. 

Antonio lozd de Miranda, 

Jeronimo Pereira Leite, 

Jozfc Carlos Barros, Jozf Franco. 


Secretary to government. 
A. D. C. to the Governor. 
Clerks. 


Dom. Jeronimo Joz6 de Matta, 

Rev. Bras de Mello, 

Bernardo d’Araujo Roza, 

Dr. Joad Damaaceno C. dos Santos, 
P. J. da Silva Loureiro, 

D. J. Barradas, 


Bishop. 

Secretary. 

Acting Commandant 
Attorney-general. 
Harbor Master. 
Postmaster. 


J. A. de Moraes Carneiro,C. de 
Joad Batista Gomes, 

Francisco da Silveira, C. de O. 
Miguel F. Telles, 

Thomas de Aquino Migueis, 
Antonio Rangel, 


Judiciary. 

O. de C. Judge. 

Substitute of the Judge. 
de C. Registrar. 

| Cltrkt. 

Accountant. 


Camillo Lelis de Souza, 
Joad Joz* Vieira, 
Felippe Vieira, 

J. F. d’Oliveira, 

A. Carlos Brandad 
Thos. J. de Freitas, 
Maximiano da Rosa, 
Pedro da Rosa. 


Municipal Chamber. 

Judges. 

Vereadores. 

Procurador. 
| Clerks. 


Chinese Department. 


Thos. J. de Freitas, Procurador. 

Joad R. Gonsalves, Interpreter. 

Florentino dos Remedios, Do. 
Jeronimo da Luz, Do. 

Joaquim Xavier, Do. 

M. Simoens, Clerk. 

Pio de Carvalho, Do. 


Revenue Department. 

Miguel P. Simoens, Fiscal. 

F. J. Marques, Treasurer. 

J. Victorino da Silva, Accountant 
Jozb Joaquim de Azevcdo, Do. 

I.udivino Simoens, Do. 

I. Simoens, Do 


Justices of the Peace. 
Joad Louren^o de Almeida, 
Antonio Joz6 da Rocha. 
Antonio Rangel, 


Treasury. 

F. J. Marques, 

Miguel de Souza, 
Francisco da Costa, 


Assessors. 

Dr. J. D. C. dos Santos. 

J. F d'Oliveira. 

Guilherme Francisco Brnmstnn 
Joad Victorino da Silva 

Angelo A da Silva, Clerk 


Clerk. 

Treasurer. 
| Clerks. 
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HIGH CHINESE OFFICERS AT CANTON. 


H. E. 3U Kw&ngtsin, 


II. E. Teh Mingchin, 

iss 

Muhtihgan, 


Tiiuenking, 


Pihkwei, 

♦8# 

Li&ng Singyuen, 


Hwm Kw&ngshin, 


Wnr&ntai, 


Tohgantungeh, ft JH 

Hwditahpu, 


Tsich&n, 

@iH 

Hung Minghiang, 


Mings hen, 


Yih Tang, 


Kingyen, 


Fung Yuen, 

31 ic 

Chin I'chi, 

Itij *n* •fr 

I’VJV .ru 

Yii Y&nglin, 

fcn« 

Ch&ng Hti, 

mm 

Shau Ngintaang, 


Fan Weikioh, 


T«au Mienting, 

#ag 

Fung Wanch&u, 

§*«! 

Shank i, 

nm 

Chau Tingchih, 

Hs# 

Wii Pouching, 


Tsikngnien, 


Chin Yuhshin, 


Hii Wanahin, 



Governor-general of Liang Kwdng 
Governor of Kwdngtung province. 
General of the Manchu troops. 
Literary Chancellor. 

Treasurer , or pitching sz'. 

Judge, or ngdnchdh sz'. 

Commissioner of gabel and grain. 
Lieul-general of the Manchu troops. 
Lieut.-general of the Chinese troops. 
Col in command ofGov.-gen.'s brigade. 
Col. commanding Governor's brigade. 
Admiral at theBogue. 

Collector of Customs or Hoppo. 
Prefect of Canton or Kwdngchau fd. 
Col of the prefecture. 

District magistrate of Ndnhdi. 

Deputy District magistrate. 

Assisi deputy do. 

Magistrate of'JSTgtauhau sz' at Fatshan 
n of Shin-ngdn sz' near Fdtl 
n of Kiangph sz' near Saichiu. 
„ of Hwangting sz' near Fatshdn. 
„ of Kamli sz'; the extreme west. 
District magistrate qfPwdnyu 
Deputy district magistrate 
Assist, deputy do. 

Magistrate o/Kdutdng sz\ near 2 d Bar 
» of Luhpo sz', near E. of city 

» <f Shdwan sz', on the east 
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Shin Haranchang, ifclll Mag. ftf Mdtakli n' on the northeast 
Snn Yueblieh, Q £|| Superintendent of boats, or hopo sho. 


DIPLOMATIC ESTABLISHMENTS IN CHINA. 

H. B. M. SUPERINTENDENT OF TRADE AND CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 
At Hongkong. 

Hii Excellency Samuxi O. Boxhabi, | H 's%^^MM°oprJJJe.*** ^ 
Hon. A. R. Johnston, Secretary and Registrar. 

Rev. Charles GutzlafT, absent Chinese Secretary. 

T. F. Wade, Assistant do. 

Mr. William Connor, (absent) First Assistant. 

Mr. Frederick E. Harvey Acting First Assistant. 

Mr. W. Wsodgate Acting Second Do. 

Mr. Joad Hyndman 3 d Clerk. 

Mr. G. S. Morrison 4th Clerk. 


At Canton. 


John Bowrino, ll. d. 

Consul. 

Adam W. Elmslie, Esq. 

Vice Consul. 

Thomas T Meadows, Esq. 

Interpreter. 

Mr. J. T. Walker, 

Senior Assistant. 

Mr. E F. Giles, 

Mr. Horace Oakley, 

(absent) 

Junior Assistant. 

Alexander Bird, 

Consular Agent , Whampoa. 


At Amoy. 


Temple H. Layton, Esq. 

Consul. i 

John Backhouse, Esq. 

Vice Consul. 1 

Martin C. Morrison, Esq. 

Interpreter. ' 

Mr. Frederick L. ilertslet, 

First Assistant. < 

Charles A. Winchester, M. D. 

Second Do. medical attendant. 1 

Mr. W. 11. Pedder. 

Clerk. 


At Fuhchau. 

R. B. Jackson, Esq. 

Consul- 

William R. Gingell, Esq. 

Interpreter. 


At Ningpo. 

G. G. Sullivan, Esq. 

Consul. 

C. A. Sinclair, Esq. 

Interpreter. 

Mr. Patrick Hague, 

Senior Assistant. 


At Shdnghdi. 

Rutherford Alcock, Esq. 

Consul. 

1). B Robertson, Esq. 

Vice Consul. 

Walter 11. Medhurst, jr. 

Interpreter. 

Mr. F H. Hair, 

Senior Assistant , (absent ) 

Mr. Frank Parish, 

Acting senior assistant. 
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Jan. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

His Excellency John W. Davis, Commissioner of the U. S. A. to China. 
Re*. Peter Parker, M. D. { U « ation ' and Cki *“ c 


R. B. Forbes, Esq. 

F. T. Bush, Esq. 

Charles W. Bradley, ll. d. 
John N. A. Griswold, Esq. 
R. P. De Silver, Esq. 


Vice Consul at Canton. 

Consul at Hongkong. 

Consul at Amoy. 

Consul at Shanghai. 

Consul and Naval Storekeeper , Macao. 


Alexandra Forth-Rouen, 
Leon Pages, 

Jules Zanolle, 

Henry Du Chesne, 

Jozfe M. Marques, 


FRENCH LEGATION. 


Envoyi de France ea Chine. 
Secretaire. 

Chancelier. 

Elbve Consul. 

Interpreter. 


II. G. I. Reynvaan, Esq. 
G. E. Haskell, Esq. 
Robert Jackson, Esq. 

M. de Montigny, 

M. de KleUkowski, 


Vice Consul at Canton. 

Agent Consulaire at Hongkong. 

Agent Consulaire at Amoy. 

! Consul at Shdnghdi , and Acting Con¬ 
sul for Ningpo. 

Interpreter at Shanghai. 


SPANISH LEGATION. 


Don SlNIBALDO DE Mas, 

Don Juan Bamtista de Sandoval, 
Don Juan A. Lopez de Ceballos, 
Don Joz6 de Aguilar, 

Don Juan Locaroz, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

Secretary of Legation. 

Diplomatic attache, (absent) 

Attackss students. 


James Tait, Esq. 

Sr. Joz6 Vicente Jorge, 


Vice Consul at Amoy. 
Spanish Consul at Macao. 


Robert Browne, Esq. 
Richard Carlowitz, Esq. 
William Pustau, Esq. 


Consul for Netherlands. 

Consul for Prussia and Saxony. 
Consul for Austria. 


W W. Parkin, Esq. Consul for Peru at Canton. 

Clement D. Nye, Esq. Vice Consul for Chili. 


John Burd, 

Joseph Jardine, Esq. 
Alexander Calder, Esq. 


Danish Consul , Hongkong. 
Acting Danish Consul , Canton . 
Acting Danish Consul , Shanghai 


John Dent, Esq. Portuguese Consul at Canton. 

T. C. Beale, Esq. Portuguese Consul at Shungh&i. 


Sr. A. A. de Mello, Brazilian Consul. 

Camillo Lelis dc Souza, Vice Consul for Brazil at Macao. 
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Art. II. Letter from B. J. Bettelheim, M. />., giving an account of 
kit residence and missionary labors in Lewchew during the last 
three years . 

[We have only a few words to add in explanation of this letter from Doctor 
Bettelheim, for we think it will best speak for itself. In VoL XVI, page 55, 
a reference is made to him, since which time we have received nothing from 
him that we felt at liberty to publish, though we have had the pleasure of 
reading the journals sent by him to his Society in London. The wish to 
learn something authentic from the Doctor himself, led us to address him a 
note to this effect in February last by the Preble, which visited Napa on her 
way to Nagasaki, as stated on page 351 of the last volume, and he has prompt¬ 
ly met the request In printing it, we have made a few verbal alterations, 
which we are sure the author would willingly accede to were he here to be 
inquired of. We commend the Letter to our readers, and shall be most hap¬ 
py to forward anything which may be sent to us for the writer. The letter is 
addressed to Rev. P. Parker, M.D. and dated Napa, Sept 1849.— Ed. Ch. Rep.] 

My dear Sir : 

Though I address this letter to you as one of the chief authorities, on 
whose suggestion, approval, and promised countenance, our Committee 
as well as myself entered upon this mission, still what I say to you I 
say to all our missionary brethren in China, even those whose acquain¬ 
tance I was unable to make during my short stay there, persuaded that 
they are all anxiously looking upon this station as the first pioneering 
trial on terra Japonica —quite a terra incognita —and surrounded with 
difficulties not common to other enterprises of this nature. 

1 thought our Committee would endeavor to keep our friends in 
China as clearly informed on this mission as our home friends, whose 
assisting hand can not so soon reach us; but having understood from 
Mr. Williams’ kind note, that some communication respecting our 
state here might be acceptable to you all, I now endeavor to trace 
back in my memory some of the leading events that may most interest 
you, beginning from our landing till this, the fourth year of our so¬ 
journ in Lewchew; praying it may please Qod so to guide my inex¬ 
perienced pen, as to make this retrospect of our mission instrumental 
in rousing the interest, and enlisting the sympathy of all who read it. 

There is one fact, or rather opinion, likely to be current in China 
concerning this country, which I conceive does our mission much 
prejudice, namely, that Lewchew being a Chinese dependency, it runs 
against the faith ofonr treaty to intrude upon this locality. Now I beg 
you to discountenance such a notion among the friends of the mission, 
for 1 have strong reason to consider this false rumor one of the grounds 
on which we arc left unaided in our heavy struggles; otherwise, it cau 
'•L. *1*. NO. I. U 
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scarcely be accounted for, how it comes that such a well devised and 
almost romantic enterprise should fail to rally round itself a host of 
friends. 

I must here premise, that as I foresee the summary of our doings and 
sufferings for three years and a half in a station like this, will swell to a 
size beyond a common letter, I must be* your patience and forgiveness; 
the more so as I can give it no other time than at evening, so that the 
combined effects of my nearsightedness, a glimmering lamplight, 
and the indistinctness of a manifold-writer, will no doubt be discoverable 
on every page. I know also that my present state of mind is in no 
respect bright, perhaps not even right; and it is quite natural this 
likewise will be traceable on these sheets. However, as I write to 
a missionary brother, and from no other than pure motives, 1 will 
not be discouraged, nor do 1 fear to fail in my object if I should some¬ 
times happen to speak of my own griefs instead of giving you a report 
on the mission; the spirit may be willing to keep close to the point, 
but the flesh is weak, and out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
will speak, notwithstanding all the efforts of prudence to make a secret 
of our troubles. It is a mercy, when amid all our hardships, certainly 
much beyond current missionary difficulties, we have grace given us 
not to murmur or repine; a Divine favor for which I feel doubly thank¬ 
ful, as mental dissatisfaction and a wayward heart would add poig¬ 
nancy to every ingredient in the bitter cup we have here daily present¬ 
ed to our lips. But “ not to murmur ” does not mean to impose a hypo¬ 
critical dumbness on one’s feelings. Besides, I know not whether the 
complaints of a missionary are not as much a part of his report, as the 
details of his encouragements. Shadows belong to a picture as essen¬ 
tially as the bright dashes of the pencil; and evening and morning 
made the first, and still continue to make every, day. 

Having thus prepared you for the “ weep and smile rhetoric,” in 
which I beg you to allow me to tell you my tale, I shall begin with our 

Landing in Lewchew , which was effected on the 2d of May, 1846. 
We had come to anchor the day before. I am thankful to record, I was 
then, as I had been during the voyage from Hongkong, much in pray¬ 
er ; I had taken with me this preparation of mind from under the roofs 
of my dear brethren in Canton. The fortnight I spent in your house 
just before my departure, the edification I received from converse with 
Drs. Bridgman, Devan, and Ball, the praying duo in which we took leave 
of each other: do you not remember it ? The devotional evening speut 
at the Stantons, just before our embarkation kept my heart in holy 
tune, all along our twenty days’ passage, and raised me above the trials 
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awaiting me. I think I can not better describe my state of feeling, 
than by quoting a few sentences from my journal of April 30th:— 

“The aspect of the great Lewchew is truly picturesque; hills 
crowned with trees, fine verdant slopes running down to the sea, and 
all on which the eye can rest, like the garden of the Lord. May soon 
the Rose of Sharon glow here in its original hue!”—“1 just hear the 
report, * The town is in sight! * How my heart beats! Is it zeal for 
God’s glory that agitates my whole frame t Lord, forbid that any 
other emotions than those of a devoted servant of the Cross occupy my 
heart Oh, that the Lewchewans may know the day of their visitation! 
How many anxieties would my poor mind be spared, were they tho¬ 
roughly to understand roy friendly mission to them. Oh, Lord Jesus 1 
it is now time for thee to work; thy church has found out this distant 
spot in thy creation, where to plant a new abode for thy truth. Prayer, 
and gold, and silver, have been offered upon thine altar for this cause; 
thy humble slave has devoted himself, and wife and children to this dif¬ 
ficult task. Thy grace and favor have brought us to the threshold 
of our hermitage; wilt thou bring to the birth, and not cause to bring 
forth ? Oh Lord, disappoint not thy praying, wishing, longing servant; 
let us be received; let thy word find a place; let thy truth be valued ; 
give us prudence and wisdom to know in what way best to gain the 
confidence of thy sheep in Lewchew. May they hear thy voice, and 
follow thee, for thy own dear name’s sake. Amen!” 

From these extracts, you will easily see that I feared the worst, but 
1 had One to look to able to uphold me. Though I might be defeated, 
1 had prepared for retreat—a retreat into the stronghold of every be¬ 
liever, before I ventured on the war; and it was this which gave the 
Cross the victory. My anxieties were many, my supports were also many; 
and the guiding Star of Bethlehem sparkled brighter amid the thick 
gloom covering every step before me. In the instructions I had receiv¬ 
ed in London, was an entry to the end that if refused reception at Lew¬ 
chew, I should settle down in Fuhchau, and there try to work my way 
over; a plain proof that our Committee itself had strong doubts as to 
the practicability of an immediate opening of the mission on its own 
ground; and it was but natural I should share in its misgivings. 

However, one day more proved the Lord to be mighty and strong to 
the pulling dowu of every imagination that seemingly obstructs his 
way. We had scarcely anchored when the Rev. Mr. Forcade came on 
board. Conceive my joy and exultation, not only to meet a European, 
but to have a palpable proof that they may and do reside in Lewchew ; 
this was all I wanted. I had English feeling etiough not to allow that 
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to be refused to the union-jack, which was granted to the tri-colored 
cockade; and let me tell you, by the bye, the union-jack, at this time, 
was to me tantamount to the flag of Protestantism; I trust in God, 
we shall not have to strike it, while the rosary and distaff of the scarlet 
Udy remain hoisted. Mr. Forcade had so many things to tell me, and I 
was so totally ears, that I forgot I had a mouth, and only found it again 
when I gave him a promise of a loan, which I made as gladly as lie 
frankly applied for it, he having been at that time two years and up¬ 
wards without remittances from Macao. I should not have mentioned 
this at all, were it not to prove once more that even a cup of water 
offered in the name of a disciple does in no wise lose its reward. Un¬ 
der God, I think this incident, so insignificant and small, did great 
things towards our settlement in Lewchew. For the very morning af¬ 
ter I had gained the goodwill of Mr. F., the Sabine, a French frigate 
moored in Napa roads; and I make no doubt, it was the Bishop’s kind 
mention of me, that procured us the most unqualified benevolence from 
the captain and officers of that ship, as well as of the whole French 
squadron that soon after arrived under Admiral Cecille. 

But I must not run ahead of my story, and will therefore take you 
back again on board the Starling, where we were soon beset with 
crowds of capped and uncapped natives, all wondering, and perhaps 
somewhat more than wondering, at the idea of my becoming a settler 
in Lewchew. The preceding day we had notified our intentions to 
the first messenger who brought as usual (as we now know to be usual) 
the long card from the governor of Napa, but which I took for nothing 
less than a card from the king, so immensely large and long was it; 
yea, the very messenger, say what he might, would not pass off with 
me for any less personage than the King. So much for my implicitly 
believing Capt. Basil Hall’s narrative, and the notions of a fairy land his 
book is calculated to form in the mind of every unsuspecting reader. 
Lewchew was to me a realization of the magic stage on which old 
Arabian or Hindoo tales are said to have been acted. The testimony 
of senses, I thought must be cautiously listened to; everything must be 
better than it appears to be, and I scolded my prosaical taste, for not 
being able to divest myself of the ideas current in the old world, and 
to penetrate the mystical veil, which I imagined does and must cover 
all things around me. So dangerous is it to poetize a country without 
expressly writing on the frontispiece of the work, “ a Novel or Ro¬ 
mance for it then takes a plain reader like myself, who happens to 
be transported into such an illusory paradise, much time before he can 
conscientiously believe his own eves and ears. 
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You know I had the misfortune to lose my Latin-Chinese interpreter 
the day before my embarkation, and that it was mere Providence that 
brought us a mail just as we set foot on board the Starling; his know¬ 
ledge of English was in perfect keeping with mine of Chinese, and 
by the time of our arrival here, we could converse with each other but 
very little. He was a Cantonese, and more merchant than man of let¬ 
ters, and I believe, did- himself scarcely understand half of what was 
told him, since all who speak Chinese here, use the mandarin dialect; 
and thus it happened, and fortunately too, that I could never persuade 
myself the natives meant in earnest what they said; and whenever 
my interpreter reported to me their utter unwillingness to receive, or 
even let us laud, I seemed persuaded he had not understood them, and 
smiled with the full assurance of one whom Capt. Hall had taught 
better things of Lewchew ; just like a practical miner who sees gold 
in the depths, where others tread indifferently on earthy impurities 
and sedimentary waters. No doubt it was providentially permitted 
I should be kept in such a romantic state of mind, while surrounded 
ns l now understand by towering difficulties. Had I then seen matters 
even partly as I now do, 1 know not what would have become of our 
mission. As it was, nothing could shake my intention of landing as 
soon as our boats could be lowered; but how to get them lowered, was 
the great problem. The Captain had some misgivings as to the faith 
and steadiness of his men, and one way or other delays were made 
when I thought promptitude the best course to be pursued. 

At this time I also learned the surprising news of the positive de¬ 
termination of our intended infant school missionary not to land—a 
stroke which blasted many a darling hope I cherished, and at the same 
time gave me much concern for her, as the Starling was not to return 
to Hongkong for the neat eight months. But neither did this divert 
me from the way of duty f saw so clear before me according to my then 
views. I now saw that nothing short of a coup-de-main would turn the 
balance in my favor ; unable to get the ship’s boats to land my things, 
which were already prepared on deck, I begged the officer on guard to 
let as many of them as possible be speedily lowered into the two native 
l>oats alongside the vessel; while I endeavored to keep their owners 
as merry as I could in the cabin below. This was agreed to, and most 
luckily effected before the company showed any signs of impatience; 
a drop of liquor is always welcome to a Lewchewan, and he will sit 
with you as long as you fill his glass. But now a good part of my car. 
go being transhipped, I on my part became impatient; the mystery 
was revealed, and the company hastened pellmell down to their boats. 
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and shoved off at full speed as if to prevent their unexpected good luck 
further increasing. This was just as I desired. I had not the slightest 
fear of any damage being done to my goods, and could not repress an 
encouraging feeling crossing my bosom on beholding the natives doing 
something towards the reception of their missionary, although I at the 
aame time knew they did it involuntarily. 

At this stage of affairs, the captain could not of course refuse a boat 
to let me look after my baggage, and in this boat likewise some boxes 
were taken on shore. That we had the native boats to guide us was 
the most fortunate feature of the whole affair. For had I landed with¬ 
out them, I should certainly have carried all my cargo to M. Forcade’s 
dwelling, taking advantage of his kind permission given me the pre¬ 
ceding day. Such a step, I afterwards plainly saw, would have been 
the worst we could have taken; for once housed, however huddled to¬ 
gether (Mr. For cade had then only a single room and a cabin), the of¬ 
ficials would have gladly seen both parties as uncomfortable as possible, 
and never have made the slightest effort to accommodate us, or suppose 
they were indeed capable of a shadow of hospitality. We should have 
been obliged to accept thankfully, the meanest hovel they might have 
felt disposed to pick out for us. 

As it was, we rowed in quite another direction, following the natives to 
Napa,—(Mr. F. lived in a village called Tumai), and arrived with them 
at a spot called Tundo, just at the entrance of the junk-harbor, where 
as we now know, it was impossible for them to let us stop. Thus the 
onus fell on them, to try by all means to get us to go to another place; 
so that we could, as we really did, stand out for a good residence, by 
mere passive continuance where we were.* Some slight resistance 
was made to landing our goods, part of them were actually plunged in¬ 
to the sea during the pushing to and fro, but as it did not amount to 
more than a faint attempt, I found it best to leave it entirely to the 
heroism of the second mate, while I went twice more to and from the 
ship, till all things were landed. I then brought my family, and straight¬ 
way proceeded with them to the temple. Arrived there, we were im¬ 
mediately waited upon by a great number of officers. The table being 
served, the parley recommenced, it seemed to tne never to end. At last 
the governor of Napa came, but as 1 did not know at all how to com. 
pliment either in the Chinese or another manner, I found it best to 


* The temple at this spot, called Un-hji sz ’ or Seaside mo¬ 

nastery, besides serving for all visitors, allows a full view of all the shipping 
transactions of Lcwchew 
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continue unmoved in the stern oriental dignity, I soon perceived it 
was best to assume and keep up, till at least a concession as to residence 
was made us. 

After much talk, and, as I observed, a special conference between 
the officials, the governor rose, and to my great surprise performed a 
regular kotau before me, a kind of last effort on their part to shake 
me in my purpose. After dragging his excellency up from the ground, 
I appealed to his own sense of honor, whether it was adinissable 
that I should make myself a fool and return, after having come so far, 
without being able to tell those who sent me anything about a nation 
in whose welfare they were so much interested. The most prominent 
aud repeated objection they made was that they would have no more 
of the papatis (a term which I interpreted to mean papists ); I assured 
them very positively we were no papatis , and ended by producing a 
bottle of port, that their honors might wash down any further objection 
that might venture to rise; if I did not wholly succeed, it was probably, 
as I now know, because the gentle juice of the grape has much less 
affinity to L3wch<3wan judicial throats than the triple distillation. We 
had however so far come to a good understanding, that the talked-of 
immediate reembarkation was entirely dropped. 

But this was not all; for on seeing the tif&ng kwdn making ready 
to retire, I expressed astonishment at his omitting to order my things 
to be removed from the beach, intimating at the same time that I held 
him responsible for any damage happening to them. As I write, I won¬ 
der whence, at that critical juncture of circumstances, I had the cou¬ 
rage to act and speak as I did. “ It shall be given you in that same 
hourwith a grain less of boldness and perseverance, I feel persuaded 
even now, I should have lost my object. A mere hint of this local 
officer, just while withdrawing from the temple, was the fiat, which at 
once set every hand at work; and though we had a great number of 
boxes and packages, in less than a quarter of an hour, all were in the 
yard, though not all under cover. Might not all these hands, with the 
same haste have been made to turn against, as they eventually were 
turned for us ? How much reason, therefore, had we for thankfulness 
and prayer, to praise Qod and take courage. 

Next day I was waited upon by the pucking tofu with a long letter, 
of which, at the time of delivery, I, of course, understood nothing be¬ 
yond what my Chinese, with the dozen of broken English words he 
had caught at Canton, could tell me. But I think this and several 
other dispatches I have from the government of Lewchew, of import¬ 
ance, in order to silence the remarks of some who circulated in China 
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the report that we had introduced ourselves here as messengers from 
the English government. Sir Thomas Cochrane himself, when here, 
was capable of believing it on mere hearsay, without any further 
proof; and I think it but fair to show he was too credulous. I do not 
deny that suspicious Japanese officers may entertain such thoughts, 
and in fact, they can scarcely come to any other view in the matter, 
judging from their own slavish laws, which forbid any one to leave 
the country without their knowledge and consent. Yet it is not my 
fault, nor Sir Thomas’ fault, that government here still retains the 
same suspicion after all he has said against it and us. He spoke 
of the king of Lewchew (to use the words of his own secretary), as 
an independent sovereign . Would any one style so, with all his 
sympathy for monarchical dignity, this headman of a few insignificant 
coral rocks, disputed too by Japan and China? On even him the 
Sovereign of England (as if the latter had acknowledged, or were, or 
desired to be, in treaty with this would-be miniature sovereign) would 
not put the disgrace of sending a person like me. 

Sir Thomas, without giving me the slightest information of what 
this government had said, save that he sent his secretary to tell me 
what he (Sir T.) had said; without confronting me with them; yea, 
even without inviting me to a conference, which, as his secretary told 
me happened to turn exclusively upon our stay here, believed that I 
had thrown myself upon this island as an official ambassador, who, of 
course, in that case had done so without insisting upon the right of 
having an English admiral’s broadside at his installation. Leaving 
myself out of the question, I wish that ambassadors could be intro¬ 
duced without the stunning credentials of a man-of-war. Far from 
considering this a disgrace, I should think it the greatest mark of hon¬ 
or paid to any nation, whose official agents were received on their mere 
word. But this aside. I need only refer, in the present case to my 
Chinese interpreter, now in his own country, and who of course knows 
all about our mysteries, for evidence; let him be examined, whether at 
any time we even hiuted at our being official emissaries. Having been 
robbed of nearly all my cash, and publicly beaten at Lewchew, I 
thought it not only allowable, but even my duty, to threaten that I 
would bring the matter before the English government. This was 
Euglish right, and beyond this I did not presume. But as our difficul¬ 
ties had not begun till after Sir Thomas left, there was no occasiou on 
our part for English protection ; so that this government could not at 
the time of the admiral’s visit, produce any proof whatever, not even 
a distorted intimation or allusion on my part to the assumption of a 
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false position. I think this will be more effectually proved by giving 
you a copy of the earliest official communication from the authorities; 
for if there had been a shadow of truth in this report, it would almost 
of necessity find its support, at least by way of allusion or implication, 
in these documents, since we would, of course, give ourselves out for 
what we desired to be acknowledged immediately on landing, when 
we stood in greatest need of protection ; and would certainly not have 
failed to avail ourselves at that trying time of so powerful a persuasion, 
if we had had the least design of using it. 

The first document in this series is dated May 2d, the second day 
after our landing, when the Lewchewan authorities might naturally be 
supposed to have had the greatest respect for the newly arrived Eng¬ 
lish ambassador, as they could not then have forgotten for what sort 
of a great man he had introduced himself the day before. 

Communication from the Treasurer of Chungsk&n fu. 
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“A duly prepared petition.* Hi&ng Yungp&u, the treasurer of the de¬ 
partment of Chungsh&n in the kingdom of Lewchew, hereby earnest¬ 
ly begs you not to stop in these quarters in order to tranquilize 

* Other documents go to show that the authorities here petition almost every 
foreigner, and call every captain of a ship TA jir*, or His Excellency. 
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this little region. The report of Ching Li$ng-peh, the local magis¬ 
trate of Napa, states as fallows: 4 that the English physician Bet- 
telheim* told me with his own mouth, 44 if your honorable country 
will let me come ashore, the ship will immediately leave, &c.” Hav¬ 
ing reflected that the said Bettelheim had brought with him wife and 
children, and that having been a long time at sea they must be suffer¬ 
ing both in body and mind, my heart could hardly bear to refuse him to 
land as he requested. But an examination of our laws and regulations 
shows that there is none for permitting persons or officers from another 
country to land with the intention of remaining. I repeatedly and 
decidedly begged to decline his request, but he would not hear to it, 
and brought his wife and children ashore with the intention of stop¬ 
ping. As is right, I clearly inform you of these things.' 

44 On receiving this, I again examined, and ascertained that our go¬ 
vernment has hitherto strictly forbidden foreigners of all ranks to 
come ashore to live. How much more, too, since this country has 
such insignificant limit*, the ground everywhere so impoverished and 
poor, and the productions so inconsiderable; it can scarcely be called a 
country. If foreigners dwell here, truly it will not be convenient. 
But year before last a French ship came in, whose captain stated, 

4 that after a few months, a ship of a high commander would arrive, 
and that in the meantime, he wished to leave an agent and an interpret¬ 
er with him to explain affairs better.' As soon as I heard this, I 
explained the matter, and firmly refused his request; but the captain 
would not listen to me, and sailed away leaving behind the two individ¬ 
uals. I, the treasurer, could do no other way, and here they have been 
left to stop till this time. Now in the opinion of this government, 
since these two men came till now, both officers and people, seeing that 
they constantly attended to their own matters, have each confined to 
their own business and station. But in this miserable region, the pre¬ 
sent year has been one of extraordinary dearth, so that the whole popu¬ 
lation has been greatly straitened, and obliged to feed upon wild pine¬ 
apples to keep alive; truly, I fear that before long, the scarcity will be¬ 
come alarming, and we shall be upon the borders of starvation. I am 
now anxiously awaiting the arrival of the high French commander, 
when I shall state the circumstances of the case, and again earnestly 
beg him to take these two men home with him. 

44 But, Sir, if you now persist in stopping here, the distress of rulers 
and people will become more aggravated, and the country surely will 
never be able to stand it. I humbly beg you to have some considera¬ 
tion for this distressed, worn-out country; look down on us with mag- 
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nanimity, be humane and compassionate. Give up the design of stop¬ 
ping in this land; wait till wind and weather be favorable, then em¬ 
bark in the same ship, and sail back to your country. This is what I 
anxiously hope and look for you to do. 

“ An urgent petition. Tdukwdng, 26th year, 4th month, 7th day (May 
2d, 1846). Hi&ng Yungp&u, treasurer of Chungshan fu in Lewchew.’’ 

With this request of course we could not comply, and contented 
ourselves by returning a good present instead of an answer. An Ame¬ 
rican clock, one of those so elegantly and showily made, and yet so 
cheaply sold at Hongkong, was the greatest attraction among the 
whole, for at the time of our arrival we mustered a good stock of 
fancy things, with which our home friends—Bath and Ireland in par¬ 
ticular—had so kindly furnished us. I added a good number of bottles 
containing Price’s aromatic spirits and oils, of which we soon perceived 
the grandees were extremely fond, and also a delicately wrought small 
silk purse, with some of the smaller English coins in it, given me by 
Miss Bacon, sister-in-law to Consul Alcock; to which I added every 
description of gold, silver, and copper coin found in my collection. 

This present, partly intended for the king, and partly for the trea¬ 
surer, I insisted on personally accompanying to the office, thinking it 
possible to get at least into the neighborhood of the independent so¬ 
vereign of Lewchew; but after having been led a long and wearisome 
way, I succeeded only in being brought to what I now know to be the 
kung ho&n, or public hall at Tumai. I was not even privileged to see 
the treasurer, but only his delegate, he himself having been excused 
on grave business. Indeed, I could easily believe, poor things, they 
had extraordinary affairs to attend to; for by this time, the French 
frigate had already sent out several engineering parties to various 
localities, which could not but cause the Lewchewans greatly to won¬ 
der, and perhaps to be alarmed. Far as I was from wishing this na¬ 
tion any harm, or even an apprehension of harm, I could not but feel 
grateful for the providential succor, we, without seeking or appealing 
for, derived from the presence of this man-of-war. Considering its 
simultaneous arrival with us, it looked somewhat as if intentionally 
come for our protection, and also served as a counter-irritant, engaging 
the brains of government, and no doubt also of their spies, on another 
side; and it thus unwittingly effected a diversion most favorable for us. 

Often have I had to acknowledge, and will always thankfully ac¬ 
knowledge, the uniform friendship and kind attentions we received 
from the Sabine, and later from the Victorieuse. and in general from 
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all French ships that have visited this. The remembrance of their many 
benefits to us, and the countenance given us just at a time when most 
needed, is to us no small ground of hope and evidence that the Lord*s 
special care is on this mission. Strangers have taken ns np; since we 
have been here, it has pleased the Ruler of all nations to bring us help 
from far; Frenchmen and Americans have visited this place compara¬ 
tively more frequently, and consequently assisted us more than our own 
countrymen; a plain proof that missionaries are not forsaken, though 
thrown into the most forgotten corner of the world. Such providence* 
happening without human concert, go far to show that the Lord reign- 
eth; and as far as this mission is concerned in them, they also manifest 
that God is for us, and to him we cheerfully leave the further deve- 
lopement of his holy and acceptable will. 

If we are enabled to think so at present, after years of wasted toil, 
how much more were our hopes likely to be strengthened by such evi¬ 
dent tokens of Divine favor, when yet in all their freshness, and quite 
unchecked by any disappointment; day after day we received new 
proofs of mercy watching over us. No sooner had the Starling trimmed 
her sails for leaving, than I was invited to go and look at a house in¬ 
tended for our residence. I cheerfully went, but finding it damp, dark, 
low, and small, if for no other reasons, I refused; and marked my utter 
aversion to any similar house, by not even stopping in it, whatever my 
tired conductor might urge to the contrary. This decision on my part 
had a good effect. The next day, I was shown the temple we now in¬ 
habit, a spacious wooden building, pleasantly situated, though rotten 
from age. I immediately consented, even on condition of the chief 
bonze continuing to reside in the house as the guardian of the idols, 
which were to be screened off by a sliding partition, in the place they 
formerly occupied. To have a priest to preach to even in my house t 
I considered rather an excellent missionary opportunity. In short, we 
were soon settled in our new residence; one of its rooms was a long 
back pantry, which struck me at once as an eligible location for open¬ 
ing a hospital, a plan, which at that time, I imagined would l>e most 
agreeable to the authorities. 

We were so happy in our minds, and our missionary hopes so vivid, 
that far from thinking it any restraint to have five natives quarter¬ 
ed upon us in one part of the house, under the name of todzics jj]] ^ 
or interpreters, we looked upon it as the best arrangement possible to 
get into contact with the nation, and likewise desirable for a s|>eedy 
progress in the language of the land. We had more objection to 
a lodge, or hut, placed in a recess within and near the entrance, and 
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another facing the door, and a third in the lane leading up to the 
house. They were called shckibang , or guard-stations, each contain¬ 
ing five men taken from the class of the literati. We were told these 
were necessary to protect us and our property against malevolent 
attacks from bad men, with whom the country abounded. True or 
false, I saw no reason for not letting them have their own way in what 
did not concern me personally; and at any rate I saw in these mea¬ 
sures facilities for my missionary labor—a consideration which out¬ 
weighed every other. After a few days’ residence, the only alteration I 
saw it would be necessary to make was relating to the idols enshrined 
in the back part of our bed-room ; for besides their drawing a swarm 
of rats to sport among the sacrifices offered to them, they exposed us 
to daily witnessing the abomination of the bonze worshiping them, 
and many boys providing them with fresh flowers. In this alteration, 
however, though laboring hard, we succeeded only partially. On 
making a direct application to have the gods removed, 1 received the 
following official answer:— 

Reply of the Treasurer in relation to moving from the temple, 
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“ 1 yesterday received your letter. You went to see the Iiu-kwok 
(Country-protecting) monastery, and found it in all respects commo¬ 
dious and suitable for a residence. You do not speak now of removing 
to another lodging, but you request us to remove tlie gods of the temple 
and place them outside of it. # But the abbot of this monastery has 
told me, in relation to removing these gods, that on his previous 
humble application you permitted them to remain as heretofore. Now 
this temple is the place of prayer for the whole country, and con¬ 
sequently of the utmost importance. In case you should remain long 
in it, there would be much inconveuience. I beg you to wait till an¬ 
other day, when I will choose a place, and let you know, that you can 
move. I send this short note, respectfully hoping you are happy; this 
is all I have to say. Hi&ng Yung-pau, treasurer of Chungshan fu. 
May 8th, 1846. An important communication. 1 ' 

I accordingly deemed it best to drop the matter, and coniine my¬ 
self to the adoption of means by which the idolatry, of which I could 
not bear to remain a witness, would be effectually stopped. First, I 
declared that the exhalations of fresh flowers at night were noxious, 
and most so in a bed-room; and the idols had of course to do without 
them. But the bonze, though he had of his own accord, found him¬ 
self a lodging out of the house, still regularly visited the gods, till au 
event happened, which, by its immediate eonsequeuces, appeared to 
have lessened his attachment for his temple. One night, something 
moved so fiercely up and down the paper partition that separated the 
gods from the rest of the bed-room, and which was close to the head 
of our bed, that we were greatly alarmed, not doubting it to be a ser¬ 
pent, of which we were told some lodged themselves in the lolls of 
houses. As soon as the day broke, we had the partition opened, and 
all our todzies armed with sticks, made a strict examination, but in 
vaiu. 

On the bonze being called and informed of the event, he wished 
for a tablet to be brought from the temple, to write * charm on, which 
would be sure to frighten away the serpent But I maintained I would 
never become a party to any such thing, and as I came there to teach 
the nation that all their idols and charms are follies, I could by no 
means permit them to suppose I had any trust in similar nonsense. 
The bouze still insisted, and a large red table having golden letters, 
was taken out for him, on the back of which the cabalistic scrap was 
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to be stuck. This piece of furniture is the gtoansu , or ancestral 
tablet, which though of Confucian origin, is held in high honor 
amongst the Budhists, and in their temples the names of the deceased 
abbots are enshrined and worshiped. The bonze having had his way, 
I insisted now on having mine; for had I allowed this table to be put 
back in its place, and everything been quiet afterwards (as has been 
the case), he would have triumphed, and the people been confirmed 
in their absurd superstitions, and even led to suppose that Christians 
also derived benefit from Budhistic witchcraft. On this ground, I 
peremptorily refused readmission to the tablet, and am almost per¬ 
suaded it broke at least the regularity of the daily visits of the bonze 
to the temple. 

Sometime after I threw out hints as to the inconsistency of a bonze 
coining so often to the temple, one would think, merely to look it my 
wife, a treat which he could not get anywhere else in the country; 
and I pleaded that since I was not permitted to see any of the wives 
of the respectable natives, no more should I be compelled to let my 
wife be courted but by those whom I would permit Now I thought 
the bonze had less right than even other people to such a gratification. 
This was a very strong argument for these Confucian polygamists, 
who like Mohammedan hareem lords are ridiculously jealous; and to 
this objection, together with the abseuse of the representative of the 
dead, one if not the chief of their idols, I ascribe the gradual 
diminution and final suspension of idolatrous rites in our house. This 
done, we soon took away the partition, which infact made the whole 
secluded part only a haunt for vermin. By and by we shut up the 
cages of the different idols, but not without strong remonstrances to 
the contrary, as they conceive the inherent godhead dies without a 
good supply of light. Oh, how great is that darkness, that has need 
of daylight to keep its gods alive! They love darkness more than 
the light, for they know and admit that they are in the dark, but are 
fools enough to think any spiritual light coming directly upon them 
would do them no good, unless it was first reflected from the smeared 
faces of their saucy idols. 

This then is the plain history of the cessation of idolatry in the 
Protector-temple of the empire of the independent sovereign of Lew- 
chew ; and nothing is wanted but help from Christians to enable us 
to keep this house for ever a house of the living God, in whom there 
is no darkness at all, and to whose worship it has been consecrated 
more than three years. It is painful even to think of the possibility 
of idol worship being reestablished on such a spot. How many hun- 
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dreda arc now at least practically prevented from idolatry, by the mere 
fact of our occupying this temple. Shall Budhism again rear its own 
ruins ? Shall we restore a fort given up by the enemy? Must not heathen 
Lewchew be convinced by this time, that the Hfakwoh sz 9 had noth¬ 
ing to do with what it claimed respect and support for? The dozens 
of big, and scores of minor, idols in this establishment, now for years 
kept in utter darkness, a mode of treatment admitted by their own 
votaries to be deadly to their supposed divine life, must almost neces¬ 
sarily lead the nation to conclude that it was not they who protected 
the country, but that there is a great and living God, who being the 
Father of us all, giveth good gifts to his children, and with paternal 
tenderness, and forgiving, sparing love, maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good; and that it was He, who, while their idols 
warmed themselves in his sun, left not himself without a witness 
among their blinded votaries, and did them good, giving them rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons, that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him and find Him, through whose precious 
blood this wonderful love and forbearance were purchased. Is it 
possible that Chfistian9, whose hearts revolt at papal idolatry in Europe, 
should not sympathize with the horrors a missionary is exposed to 
among Asiatic heathen? Is Lewchew too far for them? Is it outlaw¬ 
ed in God’s creation? u Thus shall ye deal with them; ye shall 
destroy their altars, and break down their images, and cut down their 
groves, and burn their graven images with fire.” Is God now less a 
jealous God, less an enemy of idols, than he was of old? And now 
the enemy,—Budhistic priests and Confucian rulers,—has surrendered 
his gods, shall we be forced into the foolish generosity of restoring 
them? Shall we let Satan loose after chaining him a little? 

Having written thus far, I was obliged to lay my retrospect aside for 
three months, in order to complete a grammar of this language I was 
preparing. The rough copy of a vocabulary, a labor carried on between 
two and three years, is also ready. I hope both of them will be useful 
and welcome to missionary brethren, whom we can not give up the 
hope it will finally please the Lord of missions to bring to our help 
I scarcely know how or where to take up the thread of my tale, but ns 
a communication we had to-day (Sept. 7th) firom government allows us 
to indulge the cheering thought that Providence is alx>ut to secure us 
this year again our usual post: for as the Lewchewan junks brought 
us no letters this year from Fuhchau, we conclude they will take 
uone from us, and I take it for a hint that I should go 1*11 in a narrative, 
undertaken with the view of reviving the interest of our brethren in 
yoi, xix. rvo. i. 5 
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China in behalf of this mission. At any rate I cherish the hope that 
some missionary society will be willing to come to our assistance, for it 
appears our little Society has exhausted its strength in giving birth 
to this mission, and we are now left here like a forsaken orphan cast 
upon the wide world, without means of communication, without 
advice and direction, yea, without support What a mercy not to be 
without God, without a Savior and Comforter in such circumstances. 
Let me, however, be clearly understood. Much as I desire that the 
missionary world should look into a case of unparalleled destitution 
and grant us its sympathies, nothing is farther from my mind than to 
base my appeal on such insignificant grounds. It is the mission, the 
cause of the Cross, yea, and the hopes of the Cross, which unless soon 
and effectually succored, must inevitably sink, that makes me feel my 
nothingness and come forward to plead for God and truth, and for 
those precious souls, those four immortal souls, in whom it has pleased 
God to kindle a spark of this heavenly life, and who should not be 
left without further Christian nurture. 

In pursuing this narrative, I must waive the plan of particulariza¬ 
tion, on which I intended to go on; time has failed, and would again 
fail me for such a method. A brief summary, which after all I think 
may best please you, is as much as I can engage for. 

Sir Thomas Cochrane’s visit was over, but its consequences were 
not. All that had been gained by the firmness and perseverance of a 
French Admiral, was lost by the blunder of an English Admiral. 
Though we had not advanced much with government, and had only 
obtained the means for a little locomotion, as we could get horses, 
boats and carriers, wherewith we could easily outmanoeuvre the native 
sloth of the spies, yet it was our all, and since Sir Thomas’ visit it 
was lost. How could it be otherwise? Horses were ordered for 
officers belonging to his ship and refused; but nothing was said in the 
matter. Government grew bolder, and complained that too many 
officers went ashore, and the admiral found it wise to restrict them to 
a small number—six, I believe, were daily to be permitted the pleasure 
of a ramble. These are concessions of the very nature of Japanese 
restrictions on foreigners, and unless we desire to encourage them to 
continue in this oppressive course, we should never yield, or by no 
means quietly yield. I know there is Russia, Austria, Rome, and 
several other states in Europe, were we must submit to the trouble of 
passports, and curtailments of the exercise of our limbs. I know what 
China was, and still is in this respect towaids the western barbarians. 
We submit to these and other restrictions laid on us because we mast 
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submit; but would we do so if a mere refusal of compliance was 
sufficient to settle the point ? 

When on iny first interview with Sir Thomas, moved with affection 
and deep compassion for the very trying situation my suffering wife was 
then in, I solicited his intercession with the powers that be, to permit 
us to hire a female servant—a point which since then the gallant cap¬ 
tain of the last French ship here, the Bayonnaise, has warmly taken 
up, and would certainly have carried, had he been able to stay here 
longer than a few hours. The English Admiral, for all that Mrs. 
Bettelheiin is a right born English lady—expressed astonishment at my 
request, saying, “ That neither could our consul at Fuhchau get any 
female domestics. 1 ’ But the question is, Is it right? No, it is certainly 
wrong, in Fuhchau as well as in Napa. We must bear it, perhaps, 
when we can not help it, or where remedy would involve too serious 
consequences; but where we can rid ourselves of an evil with slight 
effort, it is wrong to endure it One feels naturally called upon to ad¬ 
vise, scold, and even give a slap to a boy whom he sees committing a 
wrong; and it is quite likely his parents too will give you thanks for 
your trouble, though perhaps you would, from various considerations, 
abstain from correcting a grown up offender not under your immedi¬ 
ate control. Now a strong nation stands towards a small one very 
much in the position of a mature man to a stripling; and though no 
right principled man would approve of a giant constituting himself the 
master of a dwarf, on the simple argument that his limbs were longer, 
there will still be cases in which the common sense of justice seated 
in every human breast, will pronounce the use made of power over 
weakness right, and in its proper place. 

Sir Thomas left here late in October, 1846; and early in November, 
I had a dispatch from government, a long, long delayed answer to an 
application made soon after our arrival. This rescript shut every door 
we hoped might be opened for general philanthropic usefulness. 

“ Without spending time upon compliments, your letter can be an¬ 
swered. Herewith the reply is sent. With regard to the practice 
of physic. In this country, we have usually gone to China to learn the 
medical art, and to purchase medicines; and we are now well skilled 
in healing and bestowing aid, so that we are afflicted neither with want 
of medicines, nor ignorance [of doctors]. Therefore there is no need 
of any one going to you to be examined and get medicine, or of study¬ 
ing medical books, aud the art of compounding remedies. 

“ With regard to studying and writing English. Though I have 
already ordered the todzies to make most strenuous exertions to learn 
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both to speak and write English, as our country is small and the j>eo- 
ple stupid, they can not be aroused sufficiently to receive instruction, 
and become qualified to conduct important matters. 

“ With regard to studying geography and astronomy. The captains 
of our vessels have usually gone to China to learn them; they are able 
to observe the state of the weather, are skilled in using the compass, 
and know the rules for sailing; they are also acquainted with all the • 
channels between here and China and the neighboring islands, so that 
they are not exposed to accidents. There is therefore no need of their 
receiving instruction from you. It is consequently impossible to allow 
you to do the above things. I send this short note in reply, at the 
same time wishing you happiness and peace, and begging your atten¬ 
tion to it. Sh&ng Tingchu, the superintendent of Chungshan fu, 
replies. Nov. 10th, 1846.” 
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This was a stroke blasting all our prospects at once. It was the 
third dispatch we had received from government, and the first from 
the tsung-K kwdn ^ J§| *g" the first dignitary in the country, high¬ 
er than whom we now understood we could not go. For though our 
latter urgent and repeated petitions had all been addressed to the king 
himself, we had even after so long a delay, received no rescript, and we 
were thus obliged to look upon the short, measured, weighed, and 
sharply cutting note of the premier as the ultimatum of all our appli¬ 
cations. The Lewchewans wanted neither physician nor apothecary, 
charity doctor nor master of languages, neither would they know 
aught of geography or astronomy. What was I then to do ? The 
answer was plain, to be their missionary . “ Because thou sayest, 
I am increased with goods, and have need of nothing; and knoweth 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked, I 
counsel thee to buy of me the word of Qod, which is quick and power¬ 
ful, and sharper than any two edged sword, and a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” I purposed to be their missionary 
and nothing more; the only occupation they did not officially deny 
me, and the only one indeed for which I had good reasons not to ask 
permission, knowing, too, I had permission, commission, and express 
order, from the highest Power to go to every nation and disciple them 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

I had some weeks before this begun the public exercises of my mis¬ 
sionary office with memorized sermons in the composition of which— 
strange to say—my toddes , one way or other had a good share. Some 
prayers from Morrison’s Chinese translation of the English liturgy had 
by this time been rendered into the Lewchewan, and daily read over 
at family worship—and we will praise God for it,—being audibly 
followed by our servants, all native Lewchewans. This was encourage¬ 
ment enough to go on in our blessed work, and to know nothing 
among them save Jesus Christ and him crucified, every other way to 
a rational employment having been cut off. 

Through divine grace I was thus permitted to have in this country 
about a year’s active missionary exertion. True, the opposition in¬ 
creased with each month—nay, each single day—still the whole of that 


that charity was given to the sick on the part of government or the native 
doctors, as a retort to my suggestion that the poor needed relief, and shows their 
hypocrisy. Recently, I took a box of ointment to a poor leprous woman, who 
was much in need of it, and who burst into tears as she saw it, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
Sir! this will take much money.” The native doctors know how to charge lor 
their medicines, ami there is not a charitable institution in the country of any 
description 
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period deserves to be called the golden age of the mission, compared 
with the days of dross, of iron mixed with miry clay, the hard toils met 
with disdain, that awaited us afterwards. Be it curiosity to hear what 
the foreign babbler had to say, and the strange gods he set forth ; be it 
that a higher invisible power had decreed that Javan (Japan) and the 
isles afar off, which had not heard his fame, nor seen his glory, should 
now for a season hear the marvelous works of Qod; a fact it is, that 
crowds gathered, and were permitted to gather a round me wherever I 
raised my humble pulpit upon a stone, in the corner of a street, in the 
market, in the roads or lanes, in Shui, or in Napa, no matter where I 
halted, there all the passers-by stopped, the inhabitants of the neighbor¬ 
hood opened their houses and slipped out, all of them, men, women and 
children; the stalls were idle, sellers and buyers forgot their trade, 
while apparently engaged in a higher business. I have seen coolies 
lay down their burdens and quietly listen; laborers lean their heads 
on the handle of their rural tools and rest in pensive attention; thorough¬ 
fares were obstructed, and roads and open places rendered impassible 
from the masses of people crowded in the space around me; none for¬ 
bidding, none driving them away, much less preventing their assem¬ 
bling as has long since been, and up to this time is, our sad case. 

At the same time 1 presented the king with ointments, and did multi¬ 
ply his perfumes; I sent message after message to one magistrate and 
auother, to try if possible to come in personal contact with our myste¬ 
rious rulers; and though I did not succeed in this, yet I succeeded in 
getting them to accept of the presents, however specious their com¬ 
plimentary refusals occasionally sounded. They even confessed them¬ 
selves more than once to be in our debt, and were persuaded that we 
did not come to seek our own, seeing we had much and to spare. It 
was this feeling I desired to see established in them, and wished to 
spread it abroad among the nation, lest they should at any time be 
tempted to think we had a trading speculation in view. Besides, we 
know “ a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, 1 ’ and has certainly its 
commensurate weight even with a cunning Japanese magistrate, while 
I counted all things as stubble and chaff, provided I could purchase 
with my liberality a drop of spiritual freedom for a nation given over 
blindfolded to the caprices of a few rulers. The kings of the Gen¬ 
tiles exercise lordship over them, but here they tyrannize over them, and 
yet are called benefactors. Pride, fullness of bread, and abundance of 
idleness, as in Sodom, characterize the supine and haughty ruler; 
neither does he strengthen the hands of the poor and needy, though 
styling himself, and styled by an enslaved nation, the father of alL 
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To throw a spark of light into this thick darkness, is worth sacrific¬ 
ing comfort, health, wealth,—even life itself. 

A year, as I said, all went bn well, far beyond my humble, and some¬ 
times even sanguine expectations. But, alas, it is now uearly two years 
since that year of bright hopes ended. I often linger on the cheerful 
recollections of the past, like a cheering dream, which though turned 
into nothing on awaking, yet one can not banish from the mind, and I 
fain hope to see it realized at some future day. I shall never forget a 
scene which drew out my deepes* emotions; even now when I think of 
it, it calls forth my liveliest gratitude to the Giver of every joy, present 
and past. I stood on the bridge before the Min-lun dmi ^ 

proclaiming the love of God as revealed in the gospel of his dear Sou, 
to two crowded shores, and felt as happy and triumphant as if, on Xer¬ 
xes’ bridge across the Bosphorus, I had seen Europe and Asia hang on 
my lips. Speaker and hearers were absorbed in the momentous sub¬ 
jects considered. Amid the gloomy aspect of my present unattended 
and unheeded labors, when traversing the localities formerly enliven¬ 
ed by cheerful multitudes, I ask myself with painful astonishment, 
Are these the places where the gospel aforetimes made such sensation, 
raised such hopes, and at least found ears to hear it, if it did not hearts ? 
Why now no marks of life, no sign of interest? Is it all quite gone? 
Who has done this, who has so utterly wasted God’s vineyard ? There 
is no other answer: the enemy has done it, Confucianism has done it, 
Budhism has done it, Japanese treachery and tyranny have done it—all 
alike horned heads of this many-headed beast, Antichrist. Here we 
have not only to combat the natural aversion of the human heart to 
anything requiring faith, not only to soften the insolubility of invete¬ 
rate prejudice, and meet the active opposition of false creeds and their 
champions; we have also to resist the underhand, vexatious, unrelenting 
encroachments of an idle government, glad to find employment for its 
spies, and try to outmanceuvre its subtle, unseen machinations, cha¬ 
racterized as they are by reckless falsehood towards us, and cruel op¬ 
pression of the natives. 

In this land, where the authorities are all in all, and the people no¬ 
thing, it is matter of wonder and gratitude, that we have been able to 
prosecute missionary labor with the degree of liberty we had, even for 
one year ; to nothing, humanly speaking, but the support we had in the 
almost regular arrival of men of war, and the deep, moral effect wrought 
on the whole nation, its rulers not excepted, by the protracted exercise 
of liberty, which the French would not suffer to be denied them by 
Japanese chicanery, can the shortlived freedom wc enjoyed be accouul- 
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ed for. Perhaps the very different treatment we received from govern¬ 
ment may be further explained also by the circumstance that at the 
time of our arrival, we found a king in the land—at least we were 
told there was one. Though a mere cypher, yet the very name of King f 
a lofty conception, second only to divinity in Confucian states, exerts a 
secret magic, manifesting itself in various ways. It is quite likely that 
to spare the king any possibility of trouble, the ministers spared us 
many troubles, deeming it a high merit not only to keep the monarch 
at ease, but to keep him asleep; it appears to have been their anxious 
effort, perhaps it was a duty imposed from Yedo, to keep him out of the 
government altogether. Owing perhaps to this forced state of public 
deadness, rather than rest, which the ministry plumed themselves in 
maintaining while they had a king, we were comparitively left to our¬ 
selves—the surest means they well knew of keeping us at rest. 

We did not want much more than access to the people; nay, we 
were satisfied with less, and contented ourselves as long as they were 
permitted to assemble, or rather were not driven from the spot wheu 
we addressed them on the welfare of their souls. However, this was 
too much to be granted by a Japanese cabinet. For none know better 
than despots how dangerous a weapon the tongue is; none know bet¬ 
ter than liars how great the power of truth is; and none the value of 
light more than they who shut it out, convinced that each ray must lay 
open to every eye, what they have so much reason to bury in dark¬ 
ness. It is not improbable, that the sudden demise of the king was a 
theatrical exit, contrived in order to make possible the changes an ac¬ 
tive foreign family had rendered necessary; though young, and never 
even said to be indisposed, he had to die at the shortest possible notice. 
No sooner was he dead, than all tilings around us at once assumed an¬ 
other aspect toward us; yea, on the very day which we supposed to be 
that of his burial, we were assaulted with stoues and sticks in the opeu 
road, and thankful to come off with bruises and sores when we might 
justly have despaired of life. 

Dishonored thus in the eye of the nation, it was to be expected that 
a change would be felt in all our movements. The charm attending 
the appellation Englishmen , already weakened by the overdone patriot¬ 
ism of an English Admiral, was now quite broken under Lewchewan 
sticks; and subjects of the two first nations of Europe—for during this 
scuffle, I was in company with the French missionaries, who had in¬ 
vited us to this unfortunate trip—were pelted off a highway open to 
every peasant, without any one taking thought of the matter. My 
remonstrances to government only produced an official denial of the 
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assault, ill which it was fully assumed that that they could forbid us 
the public roads if they liked. Here the matter rested. By and by 
the todzies, who accompanied me abroad, and whom I was glad to see 
ex-officio compelled to constitute part of my audiences, a circumstance 
rather advantageous for inviting the passers-by to stop, and especially 
for attracting the populace, which is almost mechanically drawn into 
imitation of the samorai (the class of literati, to whom our official out¬ 
riders and footmen belonged)—these todzies , instead of keeping near 
me as a watch, or as they used to call it, “ a guard of honor,’ 1 began to 
decamp as soon as I stopped in a market or street, and from hiding- 
places, hinted, or beckoned, or threatened the people away. Mrs. B., 
who went with me to the Sabbath afternoon meetings, as long as re¬ 
gular congregations awaited us at certain favorite spots, once saw an 
old fellow on whom this eye and finger mechanism was all quite lost, 
dragged off by force. 

Such means, certainly, would dampen the zeal even of a European 
market assembly. Still it was not all at once, that government thought 
it prudent to disperse our public meetings. It took a year of persever¬ 
ing opposition, now hidden, now open, to enable even a despotic cabal 
like that we had fallen under since the king’s death, to bring about a to¬ 
tal desertion of the places where I halted, and of the streets and lanes 
1 passed through. First, there was a bustle, a running here and there, 
a rattling and clapping of shutting doors and windows, as if a devil in¬ 
carnate had come in their way; green grocers deserted their stalls, 
laborers ceased their work, and crews left their boats; women drag, 
ged their children in-doors in such haste and fright, as to make them 
scream out when they saw me again afar off. Often the noise, con¬ 
fusion, and bewilderment, rose to such a pitch that I was not always free 
from fear myself, and almost dreaded to walk about. My complaints 
to government were unheeded ; but in fact we then had, and even now 
have,no government. Slaves rule over us; the authorities are inacces¬ 
sible. Who could say to whom my communications went ? If a ver¬ 
bal or a written answer was returned, I could not say who was its au. 
thor, whether the magistrate or his messenger, we having proofs that 
a dispatch had been opened and resealed in my very house.* In fact, 
the compradors whom government forces upon us are our masters, for 
without them we can not procure a morsel of bread, nor take our dis¬ 
patches to government beyond our own threshold; while, too, they are 
at the head of the spy and police force at work against us. 

* My communications were often returned on the ground that they contained 
the name of Jesus, or doctrines unknown in Confucianism. 
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About the same time our presents were refused acceptance, and se¬ 
veral lots of them actually sent back, as if to seal our dismal doom at 
this critical juncture, by far the greater part of our available coin, six 
hundred dollars and upwards, were stolen from us, and all knowledge 
of the theft was not only clean denied, but the impossibility of such a 
case happening in a house watched within and without like ours, 
triumphantly dwelt upon in two long dispatches, ostensibly coming 
from the first magnate in the country. But perfectly cured as I now 
was of the deluding influences Capt. Hall’s narrative had inflicted on 
my good natured disposition, I strongly insisted upon the removal of 
those whom I had palpable reason enough to consider in-door thieves, 
aud perhaps official burglars. I was thereby freed from direct sur¬ 
veillance of my domestic doings, and the shame of having guards fol¬ 
lowing my every step out of doors, but it did not better our position 
with the people. Several new guard-posts were erected in the lanes, 
which I was obliged to pass when leaving the temple; one of them was 
so situated that I could be descried as soon as I emerged from the bend 
of a wall that hides the door, so that I saw my unsought outriders, turn 
into every corner long before I could reach any lane. Of course on 
reaching it I found a complete wilderness, a grave-like silence, as if not 
a living being dwelt in any of the houses bordering the long streets. 
I was wonderfully sustained under these trials, trials almost maddening 
to my susceptible feelings, which had never before been outraged to 
such a degree. I had never before known a case where a man in his 
sound senses was made a kind of scarecrow, before whom his fellow- 
men flew off in all directions bewildered like terror stricken birds. 

At the same time, I could easily conceive how much the people them¬ 
selves were annoyed, and this increased my pain. I might for hours 
walk up and down a lane by myself, and I once tried for a whole week, 
besieging a row of shops from morning to night but in vain; not a door 
would open. Have you ever heard anything similar ? Surely this 
people are grass, yea, chaff trod under by the heavy foot of pitiless 
barbarism; this land is the caldron, the people are the flesh, and the 
savage rulers devour them* The whole nation are slaves, worse than 
the negroes, bleeding and agonizing under the lash of a few taskmas¬ 
ters who know not, and will not learn to govern them kindly. What 
must be the enormities of the penal code that can secure such degrad¬ 
ing obedience ? For how can such a state of things be imagined, and 
above all realized, unless long continued, barbarous cruelties, though 
perhaps hiddenly perpetrated, bring the victims to bear, as the Lew- 
chewans bear, the spoiling of their goods, fasting, and incarceration in 
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their houses without daring, or perhaps (what is still worse) wishing 
to emerge from such low and brutish degradation. Much as there has 
been in the year 1848 to mourn in the atrocities committed in Christian 
Europe during the late riotous revolutions, they are virtue itself com¬ 
pared with the systematic massacre of the humanity, not to say the feel¬ 
ings of a whole nation. Despotism like that here gives no hope of 
improvement. It feeds greedily on destruction, and can not cease from 
devouring every rival existence, knowing it lives only by the death of 
others. It has one will, and none besides must have any will. In Lew- 
chew it has triumphed, and Oh, what a dark triumph it is! The 
triumph of death over the grave of its slain, the shout of madness over 
dethroned reason, the echo of Satan’s J Bravo ! when the world sank 
with a crash into the tomb of sin. 

“ What shall I do unto thee, Ephraim V *—what shall I do unto thee, 
Lewchew ? Thus I asked myself with the prophet, when in the ex¬ 
treme of my perplexity. I well knew nothing but the gospel of the living 
God could remedy, or even reach such a case. But how should I be¬ 
gin to go to work ? Faith cometh by hearing, but how shall they hear, 
when thus driven beyond the reach of the joyful sound ? When my 
aggravated sins shall be remembered at the judgment-seat of Christ, 
then remember me, oh, my God! for good, and pass not by the days 
and nights I spent between the dead walls of these streets, stretching 
out my hands to this strange people, and lifting up my voice if possibly i* 
might pierce through to.the immured captives, and convince them that 
a Christian heart is not soon done out of sympathy ; and that I loved 
and desired their salvation, though I saw them not. Rolls of portions 
of Scripture and of tracts in the Chinese, and addresses written in the 
Lewchewan—copies of which my good wife busily helped me to mul¬ 
tiply during late night hours—were the only missiles I threw into the 
besieged courts; but alas, what I strewed with difficulty and hazard for 
many months, was easily gathered by the vigilant enemy, and brought 
back to me, a targe trunkful, by government emissaries. My chief 
pulpit, the great market of Napa, where I knew they could not long 
go on driving off buyer and seller, and where my charities to a few 
cripples wailing there for alms, had evidently made a good impression 
on the multitude, was certainly not forsaken; but no sooner did a man 
or woman look up to the speaker, than a hint, a yell, or a pull from 
somewhere, was sure to sink the daring eye to the ground. These vex¬ 
ations finally quenched every attempt of the people to hear me. 

In March, 1848, perhaps in consequence of a large ship approach¬ 
ing the shore very closely, some faint signs of a reconciliation appeared. 
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The theft was found out, and I was better satisfied that the discovery 
had been made by them than by us; for I now thought it possible that 
the change in their conduct might have been grounded partly on my 
complaint in relation to it, which they may have perhaps considered 
as a wanton vexation, but which they now must of course acknowledge 
was based on truth, to be met, if they did what was just, by the restora¬ 
tion of our own. In connection with this event, several circumstances 
occurred, which it is not necessary here to detail, but in which f am 
persuaded we left the impression of our open and benevolent inten¬ 
tions, both upon the government and the nation, made me hope some 
change would ensue for the better. All the dispatches we received 
were tinctured with goodwill. The governor of Napa on that occa¬ 
sion came repeatedly to our house, and crowds of followers with him, 
all expressing sympathy for the past, and confidence for the future. 
The strong steps I took in behalf of the culprits and their families, and 
the unremitted pains taken till I obtained a written promise under the 
great seal of the state, tftat their lives would not be forfeited, must 
have had some weight with men who have no regard for the poor, 
who use power without moderation, and who may have thought us 
like themselves bent on vengeance and oppression. The following dis¬ 
patch, in which a couplet on the foreigner’s “ pearl-body ” occurs, will 
suffice to show that my rising hopes had a pretty good foundation. 

Dispatch relating!to the punishment of the thieves . 
u The balmy zephyrs, soft and rustling, 

Proclaim the coming of the spring: 

So may your good self be brisk and happy, 

Fearing no limits to your felicity. 

“ A carefully prepared communication, relating to the degree of 
punishment of the criminals convicted of stealing the foreign money 
belonging to you, Sir. I respectfully received the other day your 
letter, in which you say, * It is needless to examine these two pri¬ 
soners very strictly, and I humbly beg to inquire what punishment 
the government intends to inflict on them, and to ask that I may be 
informed,’ &c. According to the statutes of this country, all pri¬ 
soners are taken cognizance of by the criminal judge (yuh kwan 
^ the jailer) alone, who meets out [their punishment] according 
to law, and no stranger can know previously what it will be; more¬ 
over, the laws of rewards and punishments form the highest prerogative 
of the sovereign, and consequently can be no otherwise than justly 
ordered. For many ages, we, in this country, have ruled according 
to the Chinese code; and in the present case, it certainly can not be 
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decided according to what you say, and it will also be very difficult 
to let you, Sir, know what it will be. But I think that the crime of 
these two prisoners may be said not to be a capital offense according 
to the laws. I humbly beg you, Sir, not to be anxious about them, 
and respectfully return this note in reply, wishing you at the same 
time every happiness. 

“ Special reply from Sh&ng Tingchti, superintendent of affairs in 
Chungsh&n fu. March 30th, 1848. 
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The aggravation of the case lay in the circumstance that we are 
foreigners, which, as some told me, makes our money to be considered 
as our life; for as we can not earn any more, we must starve to death 
without it. Others again told me, the case is considered as a betrayal 
against the fatherland, which by so grave an offence against a foreign¬ 
er might have been exposed to great difficulties, and perhaps summary 
reprisals. Either view made me extremely uneasy regarding the fate 
awaiting the culprits. I was therefore greatly relieved by the above 
dispatch, and no less amused with the punctiliousness of this miniature 
government on their judicial power, and the impatience manifested 
at my talking to them of English law. Peace being thus patched up 
after a fashion, government even thought of getting me again to a pub¬ 
lic dinner, intimating they wished thereby to show the nation that our 
differences were all settled But on this very ground I was obliged to 
refuse, alledging that I wished the people still to understand I was 
grieved at their being forbidden access to me, while neither did I feel 
at liberty to forget the transaction on the public road near Shui, till 
a straightforward apology had been given. 

Had there been a shadow of sincerity under all this parade of restor¬ 
ed goodwill, I should immediately have felt it in my labors. But there, 
the only quarter to which I looked for evidence of the worth of these 
doubtful promises and ambiguous professions of friendship, all remained 
as dark and cloudy as before; not a single breeze sprang up in the right 
direction, and consequently, I had to go on in my old hard and toil¬ 
some way. I now began more steadily to visit the huts where my guard 
lived, and particularly that one nearest my door, to which, I think, 
twenty men belonged, four of them serving by turns each day, and the 
whole set changed about twice in a year. Here then I had annually 
forty immortal souls, to whom access could not easily be denied me; 
for even when the guards in the other huts were ordered all to leave 
as soon as I entered, such rudeness could not be ventured upon at my 
house-door, where I could threaten to remove the whole hut, in case 
the inmates behaved impolitely. Difficulties, however, were constantly 
raised, and when I absolutely insisted upon their keeping several of my 
books in the hut, that they might have something better than cards 
and dice to beguile the time with, it came nigh to having a rupture. 
I maintained that this hut formed part of my residence, and I would 
not be forbidden to keep the books of Jesus there. In a country where 
written charms are much in vogue, and strange immunities are attri¬ 
buted to scribbled slips pasted on doors and walls, perhaps they took, 
and may still take my deference for our Scriptures and tracts as Some- 
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what like their own superstitious veneration for books or even their 
torn leaves; but this I could not help, for though the synagogue of Sa¬ 
tan has taken some of the best usages of the church of God, and intro¬ 
duced them into false systems to baffle us by the similarity, this must 
not make us give up our own institutions. It sufficed for me that 
I carried my point; let them think me wrong, or like themselves in 
the motives, I cared but little; my object was to bring them into con¬ 
tact with the pages of the life-giving word, and get their eyes when 
I could not secure their ears. The fact that I soon saw the books used 
and torn, and had occasionally to change them, and sometimes even 
surprised the todzies while, to my delight, they were engaged over 
them, or the maps made for their inspection, proves that the effort was 
not in vain in the Lord. To this end I also stuck up sheets contain¬ 
ing the Decalogue on different walls in the house, as the general cus¬ 
tom here is, and pasted large oblong slips of red paper on my door-posts, 
inscribed with Christian motives. I drew several general and special 
maps, and easily multiplied copies by means of the manifold writer; 
these, lettered with Chinese characters, were given to the todzies , and 
1 am persuaded reached government likewise. 

The mere knowledge of the shape of the earth goes far to upset 
their whole cosmogony, and a glance at the two hemispheres, in which 
1 colored all the English possessions one bright imperial yellow, in 
order to give these islanders some notion of an empire to which the 
appellation of tien hid the world, more justly applies than to 

China. At the same time, I raised my heart in gratitude to God, that 
she has done so much for Christian influence in this globe. Paganism, 
though numerically the greatest, and perhaps also covering the most 
ground, is geographically less advantageously situated than Christen¬ 
dom ; parts of it are included in Christian influence, or inert in them¬ 
selves, and it is without mutual relations between its component 
parts. Heathen Lewchew understands well what is meant by such 
ideas being pressed on them, and I hope they will not be entirely lost. 

To the rolls of tracts with I colported through the streets, I added 
a good bagful of cakes, easily baked in an oven constructed with my 
own hands (these people can not construct an arch of bricks), and those 
who refused a tract, were frequently less rigorous towards my cakes, 
and perhaps were attracted a little by the gorgeous flowery chintz bag 
which held them. Even after my hawking stratagems had been out¬ 
manoeuvred by the vigilance of the enemy who countermined all my 
efforts, and nobody cared either for my tracts, or my bag, or my cakes, 
a few naked, sunbrowned little ones still remained my customers; and 
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observing that the dark of the eveniug gave the spies less play-ground, 
I chose this time to go out into the byways and hedges, where tawny 
children presently hopped to and fro me in considerable numbers, of 
course with the natural desire of getting a cake or some cash, but now 
and then they got something better, a grain of sweet heavenly manna, 
or a shekel out of the sanctuary; no wonder a stop should be put to 
such delightful rambles. These were children who 1 hope felt attached 
to me, and Ism sure I patted and fondled them with paternal affection. 
Even long after our intercourse must have been betrayed and declared 
illicit, as I easily inferred from stones pelting me occasionally in the dark, 
I saw them still sneaking and slinking around till they could safely ap¬ 
proach, and get their sweet trifles; but this likewise had to be given up. 

Shut out entirely from street labor, nothing remained but boldly 
to venture into people’s houses. To confine myself to the huts where 
my guards were quartered would have been too easy a triumph for the 
evil one, and the surest way to concentrate all opposition there, and 
eventually to lose even that last anchor-ground in the impending storm. 
To secure the little one has, it is necessary to strive for more; a rule 
that holds good in any kind of gain, commercial as well as spiritual, 
for he that has not, from him shall be taken even that which he has. 
This great principle, in my humble judgment, it is a pity to see so little 
acted upon by the church; otherwise her missionary efforts would far 
surpass her pastoral ones. For though in this dispensation, the world 
is not to become the church, yet the latter loses ground, even what she 
has, when she gains none. The command to go to all nations plainly 
indicates we are not to wait; and it would moreover, practically be in 
vain to wait till any one of them be entirely converted. What mission¬ 
ary settled in a town, would not simultaneously with his city mission, 
take a range in the villages around? Has not Seroor in India its 
voluntary troubles at Wadagaon, and does not Mr. French rightly sny, 
“I am more and more convinced of the importance of this (the village 
preaching) department of labor.” Christ, our Savior, who left heaven 
fbr his mission upon earth, by precept and example inculcated mis¬ 
sionary pilgrimage on the church: why is it neglected ? Capernaum, 
doomed to be brought down hell, and offering therefore, as may be 
supposed, a lasting station for his divine missionary sympathy, once in 
a lucid moment of grace, begged that he should not depart from them. 
Did he settle down with them ? No; he said unto them, “ I must preach 
the kingdom of God to other cities also, for therefore am I sent. And 
he preached in the synagogues of Galilee.” Such was the practice 
of Christ, such his command. 
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The Church, unlike the Jewish polity, is not confined to one or 
two lands or nations; she is to be a great multitude, which no man 
can number of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues. 
Oh, tell me, will you shorten their shout of holy triumph? Shall 
Lewchew have no voice mingling iu their hosannas ? Ought any 
nation to fail to swell this universal choir, worthy the euthroned 
Redeemer of a world ? Oh, tell the American Churches, I feel for the 
coppered Indian, 1 mourn for the African negro, I sympathize with the 
Mohammedan fellah, I rejoice over the awakened Nestorian and Ar¬ 
menian, but there must be a corner left in the American heart for Lew- 
chew, the more so as she is the threshold to our brightening hopes in 
Japan. Let the people of God there be sure that in proportion as the 
disciples of Christ go to all nations and disciple—or, \ onturing on his 
plain command, at least try to disciple—them, in the same ratio the 
number of their home churches, and the number of hearts in those 
churches will grow. On the field subject to the exclusive control of 
Revelation, no operation or plan must be chalked out according to 
reason alone. However poorly capable a human miud may be to take 
in the universal missionary church, the infinite mind of our Captain 
lias spoken out plain on the matter, “ go ye unto all nations.”—Many 
of the prayers and exertions at home would bring down richer blessings 
both to far and to near, if they were directed to some outpost church. 

In fact, the concentration of Christian effort to any given locality 
savors much of the old Babel project, the ethics of which were, “ lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” Now, just 
this was the will of God: “ replenish the earth, and subdue it.” And 
does He, who desired the posterity of the first Adam to be scattered 
over all the world, even while the plain of Shinar was quite spacious 
enough for them, not equally desire the offspring of the second Adam to 
spread over the whole globe? Shall we remain in our home pastures, 
beneath the shadow of our steepled church towers, and drink the sweet 
waters of Siloam, while others are famishing from thirst ? It is a conso¬ 
lation that he who knew how to scatter Babel, knows also how to scatter 
his church. Israel in the flesh was scattered abroad, but at the same 
time in mercy, for they “ were sown among the people,” as a seed 
that shall serve him; and it stands to reason that the spiritual Israel 
of God must take the same tour round the globe, that as sin entered 
into the world and passed upon all men by the traveling up and down 
of fallen man; even so, through the instrumentality of the light sown 
unto the righteous, by the righteous, the works of darkness shall be 
destroyed, and the desert changed into the garden of God. 

(To hr continued.) 
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Art. III. Journal of Occurrences: affairs at Macao; rules from 
the British consular agent at Whampoa; U. S. sloop of war St. 
Mary's; executions among the Chinese; town of Victoria erected 
into a city 9 and the colony of Hongkong made a bishop's see. 

Affairs at Macao have taken a singular turn during the last two months. 
We have not been able to find room for all the communications which 
have passed between the Council and H E. Sii, but have endeavored to insert 
nil of any importance, and for the rest refer our readers to the China Mail, 
to which paper we express our acknowledgements for those we here introduce. 
In page 651 of the last volume, the apprehension and confession of another 
of the murderers is given, as communicated to the Council. They replied, 
taking exception at the confession and summary execution, at which Sii ex¬ 
pressed his astonishment in the following manner, and at their still detaining 
the prisoners. 

Su's Reply to the Council's Letter of the 14 th October . 

Sii, gov.-gen. of Kw&ngtung and Kwangsi, &c. In reply to the dispatch 
of the :29th day of the 8th moon (14th October), which I received as an an¬ 
swer, stating that at a proper time attention would be given to its contents, 
which are empty words without meaning; and requesting at the same time a 
reply to the dispatch of the 17th of the 8th moon (2d October), I have now 
to make the following observations. The dispatch says, that the three in¬ 
dividuals are not imprisoned, but detained for the necessary inquiries. Now, 
is not the long period of two months sufficient for the conclusion of these 
inquiries ? In these 7th and 8th moons, two depositions have already been 
taken of the criminals who had been on two separate occasions apprehended, 
and copies of these depositions have been sent accompanied by dispatches; 
and there is no one who does not know that this case is already settled. 
Are not these depositions of the real aggressor and of an accomplice, then, 
sufficient documents ? and is it still necessary to have recourse to witnesses 
and inquiries from individuals unconnected with the question ? Besides, 
after the three individuals have been given up, they will have to continue in 
the exercise of their duties at the Barrier Gate, and consequently will not 
be concealed. This is all I have to communicate in reply to the dispatch 
of the Council of the Portuguese Government 1st November, 1849. 

The Council rejoined, Nov. 7th, in one of the hest papers yet issued under 
its seal, exposing the discrepancies of the two confessions, and the flagitious 
nature of the exchange Gov. SU had proposed between the three prisoners 
and the relics. After comparing the two confessions, and showing their 
discrepancies, they conclude with the following remarks:— 
a As to the justice of the demand which this Council made to your Ex¬ 
cellency in their dispatch of the 3d ultimo, it way a very simple one. They 
merely required that your Excellency should tell them, without circumlocu¬ 
tions, whether you would deliver them the head and hand of the deceased 
governor, or whether you wished to traffic with these precious remains; 
nevertheless, your Excellency has not, up to this date, satisfied so simple a 
requisition, continuing to keep possession of those mutilated members, as a 
property of your own, no doubt because you are conscious of having acquired 
them by means which, in your Excellency's judgment, give you a right of dis¬ 
posing of them as may seem good to you, regardless of constituting yourself 
by this act a participator in the crime which gave you the possession of them. 

This Council have already endeavored to show your Excellency the 
iniquity of the infamous traffic which you proposed to them, and the necessi- 
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ty of the head and hand being restored to them without any condition or 
cluiise whatsoever, which this Council can not, because they ought not to, 
admit. They have already, in short, caused you Excellency to see, that 
such an inhuman and unheard-of act, committed towards the person of the 
Representative of Her Most Faithful Majesty, amounts to an atrocious of¬ 
fense against the sovereignty of Her Majesty, and an outrage to the nation, 
to whom is due entire and condign reparation. In the face, therefore, of the 
extraordinary proceedings of your Excellency, and of your tenacious persis¬ 
tence in remaining deaf to the voice of reason and justice; and as this Coun¬ 
cil have already informed Her Majesty’s Government of all that has taken 
place, nothing more is left them to do on the subject, but to protest again 
against your Excellency, holding you responsible for the assassination of the 
Most Excellent Governor Amaral; for the retention of his head and hand; 
for the violation of the rights of Her Majesty and the Portuguese nation; 
and lastly, for all consequences whatsoever that may result, as well from that 
act, as from the unqualified proceedings of the Chinese authorities of Canton 
with regard to it. And, as it is requisite that full knowledge be had of all 
the circumstances of this unheard-of case, this Council are going to make 
them known to the Representatives of all the foreign nations resident here, 
as well as to the governments of all other friendly powers, allies of Her 
Majesty, by means of a Manifesto, of which a copy will also be forwarded to 
your Excellency.” 

To this the governor-general sent the following reply. 

Dispatch from Su to the Council of Government of Macao. 

Su, Governor-general of Kw&ngtung and Kwangui, St c. 1 have received the dis¬ 
patch of the noble Council of the 25th day of the 9th moon (9th November), and having 
made myself acquainted with its contents about the murder of governor Amaral, proceed 
to reply, that as the aggressor Shin Chi-liang was apprehended at Shun-teh, a place not 
far from the capital, he was taken there within a day, and immediately tried and sentenced 
in order to avoid delays in the examinations. By thus proceeding with the execution 
without loss ol time, can there still be any doubt on the point? Besides, the case of 
beheading a criminal is not one to be trifled with. Shm Chi-liang made a deposi¬ 
tion, and afterwards confirmed the same, and it was in consequence of his confession 
that the place where the head and hand had been buried was discovered. Can it still be 
said that this individual was a supposititious criminal, and not the real aggressor? If in 
all these circumstances doubts are entertained, the life of* man is of great consequence ; 
the execution could not be thus carried into enact, without the family of Shin Ctii-liang 
uttering a word about it. As to the depositions of Shin Chi-li&ng and Ko Ahons, as each 
of them expressed himself according to his own way, there has been a difference in 
some circumstances; but there was no discordance ss to the fact, and all of*them in 
their depositions have acknowledged Ro Aliong and the others to be the accomplices, 
but did not mention the individual lCam Tong. Are not the depositions of the criminals 
sufficient to serve as documents, when rumors are still believed? With regaid to 
Ko 'Ahong and others who ran away through the Barrier gate; as on that occasion, 
night was already approaching, the soldiers at that post could not. in the midst of such 
a hurry, recognise them in order to stop them. This is a very simple reason; how then 
can guilt be brought home to these soldiers ? 

A deputed officer was sent to take the head and hand of governor Amaral, to be de¬ 
livered up: but the noble Council having kept back the three soldiers belonging to the 
gate, without setting them free, the said officer could not take upon himself the respon¬ 
sibility. Here is the cause of the delay and of this confusion. All things should be 
managed with reflection; and in a proper way; obstinacy can not bring affairs to a 
conclusion. This then depends on the serious consideration of the noble Council. 
This is all I have to answer to the Council of the Portuguese government. 

10th moon, 9th day (23d November, 1849). 

The Council of Government published a lengthy Manifesto, dated Nov. 
20th, 1849, which is entituled “A Demonstrative Exposition of the proceedings 
of the Chinese Authorities of the province of Canton, in relation to the disas¬ 
trous event which occurred at Macao on the 22d day of August, 1849.” In 
this paper, the Council begin upon the presumption that the assassination of 
Gov. Amaral was encouraged, if not authorized by the Chinese authorities, 
and add, M that the subsequent conduct of these authorities has raised those 
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presumptions to such a height that they can not but be accepted na proofs of 
their complicity in the atrocious crime, the responsibility of which, far from 
attempting to remove by the efforts they should have employed to throw it off 
from themselves, they hive progressively aggravated to such a point that at 
present the whole of it attaches to them exclusively.” Taking this ground, 
the Council proceed to recapitulate the principal facts of the case in order to 
fortify their position, going over with a brief analysis of the papers which 
have proceeded from the governor-general, and his acts in relation to the 
criminals apprehended ana executed for the murder. The paper doubtless 
carries conviction to the minds of those who joined in u the public voice,” 
which u unanimously accused the Chinese authorities of having connived at 
this horrible outrage,” but to those who dissent from that public voice, it adds 
no new proof of SU’s connivance, much less of his previous authorization of 
the outrage. On this matter, we have already given such an opinion as the 
facts then brought to light led us to adopt, and need not here repeat, since we 
see no grounds for altering iL The Manifesto concludes with the remark that 

“The necessity of occupying themselves with the present task has been ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable to this Council, but they feel it to be imperative on them 
not to leave unproclaimed manifest, although pungent and bitter, truths, 
which had been unjustly provoked, in order to establish and fix by unques¬ 
tionable facts the responsibility of that iniquitous outrage on the head of him 
to whom it belongs; the expositions and documents brought forward in this 
Manifesto appearing to them sufficiently to prove,— 

1st That the treacherous and barbarous assassination of the councillor Joad 
Maria Ferreira do Amaral, governor of this province, was nothing else than 
the consequence of a premeditated plan of aggression, for the development of 
which this act was the first step agreed upon. 2dly. That if this plan was 
not concocted with the concurrence of the Chinese authorities, its execution 
was countenanced by them. 3dly. That the same authorities, by refusing to 
satisfy the just demands made on them, and with which they were bound to 
comply, and by committing other acts in violation of the law of nations, 
constituted themselves participators in the crime which by the same law 
they were bound to punish. 4thly. That, in conclusion, all the responsibility 
of this atrocious crime, and of all its consequences, attaches to the same 
authorities, for which responsibility this Council again protest, renewing all 
their former protests, which they hereby ratify, in the hope that this respon¬ 
sibility will one day be made effective for the satisfaction and redress of out¬ 
raged justice, of violated laws, and of so many and so sacred rights trampled 
under foot” 

When sending a translation of this Manifesto to Su, the Council expressed 
the following disclaimer, which called forth a reply, and an iuclosure throw¬ 
ing some additional light upon the subject 

The Council of Government 4*e., to Su, Governor-general of Canton. 

This Council have the honor to forward herewith to your Excellency a copy of the 
Manifesto, which, as they informed you in their dispatch of the 7th ultimo, they made 
public on the 26th of the same month. 

This Council avail themselves of the present opportunity to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Excellency's dispatch of the 23d November last; and as they have already statod 
i n their former dispatches all that it behoved them to say on the subject to which it refers, 
they confine themselves at present to declaring to your Excellency, that whatever may 
be your proceedings relative to the restitution of the mutilated members of the most ex¬ 
cellent the deceased governor of this province, they will on no account influence thoae 
of this Council with regard to the three Chinese detained here, in relation to whom this 
Council will act as thev have acquainted your Excellency in their dispatch of the 3d 
October last. Macao. 3d December, 1849. 

Jeronimo, Bishop qf Macao — Carneiro.—Neves.—Simoens.—Goulartc.—Pereira. 

Dispatch from Su to the Council qf Government qf Macao. 

Su. governor-general of Kwangtung and Kwfingsi, Ac In order to satisfy the 
question relative to the murder of governor Amaral. 1 proceed to state as follows Shin 
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Chi-hong, the real assautn, having been first apprehended, waaexecuted. Afterward* 
hit accomplice# Ko Ahong and Li Apau were delected, the latter of whom waa killed 

hen about to be seized, and Ko Ahong also was captured, and made a confession, a copy 
of which waa inclosed in a dispatch to the noble Council aa is on reeord. Inquiries 
were in the meantime suing on after two individuals, surnamed respectively Chou and 
Chen, who had escaped; and the mandarin of Kwkngchau has now reported to me that 
repeated and strict searches were made to discover the said criminals, but aa it waa 
thought probable that they might have taken refuge with the pirates and joined them, a 
description of these men was ordered to be drawn up, in order that when the piratea 
•hould be apprehended it might serve to identify them. The mandarin lately brought 
from Kweisnen hien one Chang Aain, alias Chou Aain, who conjointly with Chou Ayau 
and Chen Afat had gone to join the piratos. Aa there were reasons to suspect his com¬ 
plicity, he was repeatedly interrogated, and he deposed that he knew Chou Ayau and 
Chen Afat, who as well as himself had been workmen at Macao; that one Shin Chi- 
li&ng, known to him, having determined to assassinate Amaral, to revenge himself, hid 
bribed Ko Ahong and Li Ayau to assist him in his design, and arranged with them, in 
concert with Chou Ayau and Chen Afat, that they should prevent persons from approach¬ 
ing. All agreed to go together. Hearing of the strict search that waa making for 
them, they fled to Hiangkang, a seaport, when they joined Uie piratea. Having after¬ 
wards fallen in with the English, the said Chou Ayau and Chen Afat were killed in 
action, and he, the deponent waa apprehended by the soldiers of the (Chinese) government 
and sent to Canton. 

Thia deposition then, having been compared with thoae of Shin Chi-likng and Ko Ahong, 
they were found to agree, and the two men who ran away are thus clearly identified aa 
accomplices. With regard to the said criminal, who confessed to having committed pira¬ 
cies, which is in itself a crime punishable capitally, as he was an accomplice of the other 
delinquents in preventin < people from approaching at the time of tiie murder, his guilt 
is still graver. Therefore, besides directions being given for the reiteration of the 
examinations, in order that his trial might take place, the deposition of the said criminal 
waa transmitted for my information. From this it appears that the principal accomplices 
in the crime being aix. of whom one waa drowned, two were killed by the English sol¬ 
diers, and the remaining three apprehended; all therefore are discovered. Chou Asin 
has already been committed for trial, that he may afterwards be rigorously punished. 
All thia 1 make known to the noble Council, sending at the same time, a copy of the 
confession of Chou Aain. Titukwang, 29th year, lltn moon, 6th day (19th Dec. 1819). 


Cor\fession of Chang Ann, alias Chou Asin. 

I lived at Macao jointly with Chou Ayau and Chen Afat, where we earned our liveli- 
h< od by acting aa workmen. An acquaintance of ours named Shin Chi-liang, on account 
of the Portuguese Governor Amaral having made roads without the Campo gates, by 
which work the graves of his ancestors were destroyed, was ao enraged thereat that he 
determined to murder Amaral, in order to satisfy bis revenge. For the purpose of assist¬ 
ing him in bis design, he bribed Ko Ahong and Li Apau, and charged me, together with 
Chou Ayau and Chen Afat, to act aa guards on the occasion, so as to prevent people 
from approaching. All of* us agreed to this, and on the 5th day of the 7th moon Shin 
Chi-liang having heard that Amaral would go out for recreation, proceeded with ua to 
waylay him. Towards evening, when it waa twilight, Shin Chi-liang seeing Amaral 
approach on horseback, went up to him under the pretenae that be had a petition to 
hand him, and said that he had a complaint to prefer; and whilst Amaral waa stretching 
out his hand to receive the paper, Shin-Chi-liang drew a sharp knife he had concealed in 
the handle of hia umbrella ana commenced stabbing him in tne arm and shoulder, until 
he fell from hia horse, when he immediately cut off hia head and hand, and we ran away, 
each hia own way. Chou Ayau, Chen Afat, and myself, having afterwards heard that 
strict search waa being made for ua, fled to Hiangkang, a seaport from whence we 
went over to the piratea, whilst with whom Chou Ayau and Chen Afat were killed in 
engagements we had with the English soldiers, and 1 waa afterwards seised by the sol¬ 
diers of government, and taken to Canton. 1 pray therefore for mercy. 

On the 24th, one month after sending Su a translation of the Manifesto, 
the Council forwarded the following dispatch with the three prisoners, who 
had been detained since August 

From Ike Council qf Government, 4*C-, to Su, Viceroy qf Canton, fyc. 

This Council tend to Your Excellency tbs three Chinese guards at the Barrier Gate, who were 
detained here; likewise their depositions nud those of two wiues-es, from winch it is seen clearly 
and evidently that these ttaiee men belonging to the Barrier were at least toguizaui of the horri¬ 
ble outrege commn i d near th it post ou the evening of the S*irl August They are either guilty, 
or acted under orders in permitting tree passage thmugh the Harrier to the vile perpetrators of 
tlinl abominable crime. This Council therefore send these prisoners to yoiir KiMloncy as polity 
persons, iu order that they tuay lie tried according to law \ and by sending these three ptisoaeik, 
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they hold your Excftllsscy aaswsrsbl* for them i and again require from your Excellency the 
capture of the uniiiu and accomplices, and aiao inaist that the p r o c eedings. until tJw crim¬ 
inals are coafrontad here, follow the oourae laid 'lowa id justice and law i and they proteat agaaost 
any eats ol a contrary aatare; and farther renew all their fonaer protests. This Connell having 
reported everything to their Sovereign, have nothiug forther to do until? thev receive her com¬ 
mends Macao, *<Mth December, 1M9. 

Jeroaimo. Bishop of Macao—Joaquin! Antonio de Morans Carueiro, Ac. 

Immediately on receipt of this, the tsot4ng, through whom it was sent, in¬ 
timated that the head and hand were at the disposal of the Council, and after 
some delay the relics were delivered up on the lllth inst, to a commission 
appointed for the purpose, on board a lorcha off the Praya Grande. They 
were well preserved and easily identified, and were carried to the chapel in the 
palace, where service for the dead was performed by Bishop Matla; the flags 
were at half-mast and minute guns were fired on the melancholy occasion. 

The following Regulation* have been published by the Consular Agent at 
Whampoa for the guidance of masters or British ships. They show the re¬ 
sult of long experience in relation to the dealings between foreign seamen 
and the Chinese, and that prevention of intercourse is the best remedy for 
the evils which once were connected with it It is a melancholy reflection 
that seamen coming to this heathen land from a Christian country must be 
shut up like convicts on board their ships during their stay in port, in order 
to prevent them from injuring themselves and others. It recalls to mind 
the anecdote we once heard a sailor narrate: That a little girl was once 
crossing the gangway of a man of war, and ns she stepped over and looked 
up and down the deck, she caught her mother’s dress in terror, exclaiming, 
I^ook, mamma! so many sailors, and they are all loose!—We hope the day is 
not far distant when seamen in henlhen countries will be an honor to, and for 
the advancement of the holy religion they profess in name, and not a reproach 
by their intemperance and folly. 

Regulation* for Matter* qf Britiah veattla and other* at tk* Anchorage of Whampoa. 

I. The consular office* are open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, with the exoeption of 
Bundny, and anch hnlydays aa public office* in England are closed. 

II. Master* are required, within twenty-four hour* after arrival, to deposit with H. 
M.’s Consul at Canton, their vessel's certificate of registry or sailing-letter, Bocca Tigris 
pass, and manifest of cargo, after which due permission will be obtained to break bulk. 

Ilf. Except in the case of vessels belonging to H. M.’s colonies and possessions 
•broad, masters are required, within forty-ei^nt hours after arrival, to deposit, or cause 
to be deposited, with the consular agent at this anchorage, the agreement with the crew, 
together with an account at the foot of such agreement, of all apprentices on board, set¬ 
ting forth their Christian and surnames at full length, the dites of the registry of their 
indentures and assignments respectively, and the ports at which, and the times when 
they were registered; and also all indentures and assignments of apprenticeships, and 
the register tickets of all the crew who shall be subjects of her Majesty, the whole to be 
kept by him during the ship's atav, and. excepting the register tickets of deserters, to be 
returned to the master a reasonable time before departure. 

IV. The laws of England are in full force, regard being had to the difference of local 
circumstances, and to the provisions of ordinances for Her Majesty's subjects within 
any vessel at s distance of not more than one hundred miles from the coast of China. 
The consular agent calls especial attention to the Act 7 dt 8 Victoria, Cap. 112, to amend 
and consolidate the laws relating to merchant seamen, which Act, except so far as re¬ 
lates to agreements, register tickets, and having apprentices, applies to ships belonging 
to all Her Majesty’s colonies and possessions abroad when at this anchorage ; ana au 
certificates and sanctions required to be endorsed on agreements, shall, in the case of 
these ships be otherwise given in writing when no written agreement exists. This act 
enacts that no seaman can be shipped, discharged, or left behind, without the previous 
sanction of the consular functionaries in writing; and they are instructed by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that great care must be taken that such discharge is never 
sanctioned except in cases of absolute necessity. In those cases where offenders may 
be given in charge legally without theprevious issue of a warrant, application is required 
to be made to the constable at the office of the consular agent. 

V. Seamen aud other persons dying on board, stone and other ballast, are prohibited 
from being thrown overboard. 

VI. Cleanliness in this climate being indispensable for the preservation of the health 
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of crews, matters are held responsible Tor payment of their washing. The usual charge 
is oiie dollar for each seaman for the first month or part of a month, and filly cents fi»r 
each subsequent month or part ot a month, of a ship’s sUy. 

VII. Seamen being strictly prohibited from going to Canton and on shore, bum-boats 
are to be permitted to come alongside the ships in reasonable numbers, at meal times, 
at the gangways only, to sell clothes and other necessaries. Dealers have been cau- 
tioned against giving credit, inasmuch as no debt exceeding in amount five shillings, in¬ 
curred by any seaman can be recovered until the period or his service shall have been 
concluded. 

VIII. All masters or other persons in charge of vessels about to leave this anchorage 
shall give notice thereof in writing to the consular agent, and hoist a blue-pc ter at least 
twenty-four hours before the time of intended departure, unloss he shall thiuk fit from 
a sufficient cause to dispense with the observance of this regulation. 

IX. Every British subject arriving at this port, not borne on the muster roll of any 
British ship, and intending to reside here, is required within a reasonable time to enrol 
himself in a register kept at the consular office tor the respective districts : and if any 
British subject conveyed to this port in a British vessel, shall, prior to the departure of 
such vessel from the dominions of the emperor of China, be found requiring public 
relief, such vessel will be held responsible for the maintenance and removal of such 
distressed British subject. 

X. Any individual appealing from the decision of the consular agent, is required to 
forward his appeal unsealed and under cover to the consular agent for transmission to the 
consul. 

XI. All fines are payable in ready money. Dollars locally termed chopped are received 

by weight at the rate of 7.17 taels to 10 dollars, and the dollar is received at the ex¬ 
change of 4s. Jd. ■ — — 

The Consular Agent takes this opportunity to make the following remarks :—1st On 
Sunday there is usually an opportunity of attending divine service zd. To avoid expos¬ 
ing European seamen, it is advisable to engage a sampan, or Chinese boat, for pulling 
up to Canton and about the anchorage 3a. To prevent pilfering, a particular watch 
ought to be kept on Chinese in and about a ship when discharging and loading small 
ana loose packages. 4th. Bathing in the middle of the stream, uuless at slack water, is 
highly dangerous. 5th. Insubordinate conduct being most frequently occasioned by 
drinking intoxicating liquors to excess, and if these be excluded, masters would have 
comparatively little trouble in maintaining good order amongst the crews, it is recom¬ 
mended to them to arrange to watch each other’s vessels, and to ranke signals when 
boats come under the bows or sterns. At meal times, when buniboats are permitted at 
the gangways, vigilance is necessary also, though the precautions taken should not be 
vexatious to the crow. 6th. The consular agent having little leisure for correspondence, 
all persons at this anchorage having business with him, are requested to transact it 
personally. 7th. Pilots may be obtained at First Bar. 8th. The consular agent is an¬ 
xious to do his duty without fear or favor, and to treat all persons courteously who 
have recourse to him ; but having frequently come in contact with very unreasonable 
individuals, who have not hesitated to misrepresent him most grossly, and to treat him 
with marked disrespect, he feels reluctant to fine any one on this account if it can bo 
avoided, and with this view intimates that the law gives him ample power to cause his 
official authority to be respected. Alkx. Bird, Jiriluk Consular Agent. 

Wham poo, id November , 1849. 

The U. S, sloop of war St. Mary's, 20 guns, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Voorhees arrived in these waters on the 31st, from Honolulu. 
Her officers are as follows: Commodore , Philip F. Voorhecs. Lieutenants, 
John B. Marchand, C. A. R. Jones, Wm. EL Boudinot, A. C. Rhind. Acting 
Master , David Ochiltree. Surgeon, Samuel L. Addison. Purser, Cameron 
Anderson. Lieut . of Marines, F. B. McNeil). Commodore's Secretary, Dabney 
C. Wirt Midshipmen, David L. Braine, Felix Grundy, Joseph L. Breeze, 
Edward T. Williams. Boatswain^ John Crosby. Sailmaker , Wm. B. Fugitt 
Carpenter, C. W. Babbitt Gunner , J. Brown. Pursers Cleric Janies Conway. 

Executions among the Chinese. The number of criminals who undergo capi¬ 
tal punishment at Canton usually amounts to several hundreds annually, but no 

S ovemor-general has in recent years equaled the present incumbent in the num- 
er of persons whom he lias sentenced to the sword ; during the last year there 
have been nearly 400 executions, though it should be remarked that criminals 
can not he capitally punished at any other pity in the province besides Canton, 
with the exception of Kiungchau fti in HftinAn. The place of execution in Can¬ 
ton might perhaps be called a public square, but it rather resembles a vacant lot 
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lying among others built upon, for it is not regarded ns a thoroughfare ; during 
most of the time it is occupied by the workmen of a pottery manufactory near by 
to dry their i\imaces and other ware, so that it is literally, a potter's field. This 
place near the Ticn-ts 2 ’ mAtau, or Imperial landing-place, on the southern side of 
the citv, parallel with the So-( kiui, or Rain-cloak St., and opening into the Tsung - 
Uien kid or Granary-front St.; there being no fence or gateway between the 
latter and the f&h chinng , or law arena as the spot it called, whenever an 
execution takes place, the street gates on both sides of the opening, and that at 
the lower end towards the river are all shut as soon tiic officers arrive with the 
culprits. This compels all passengers who may be going by at the time to stop 
in the street until the execution is completed, and the gates are reOpened ; the 
rush to see the bloody corpses is then very great, few persons being admitted 
as spectators. 

It is shocking to witness the indifference with which life is token on these oc¬ 
casions ; and the moral effect of such scenes to prevent crime is nothing at all. 
A few days ago, twenty heads were cut off. The wretched criminals were brought 
from the prison borne on men’s shoulders in small cages hardly large enough to 
hold them doubled up in the smallest compass ; the bearers put the cages on the 

g round, and actually emptied the prisoners out by turning them over, just as if 
iey were already carcases. The executioners used large hangers, and while the 
officers in attendance are making ready, these callous men are vaporing about 
and showing the spectators how neatly they can do the bloody deed. On this 
occasion, the criminals were all dressed in clean clothes; these are sometimes 
given by the officers, and are always desired, under the idea that the spirit ap¬ 
pears before Yen-lo-wAng in hades in the dress the body had on when it left. 
The provincial judge, the prefect, the two district magistrates, and a centurion, 
who acts as the deputy of the colonel in command of the city, were all present 
with their lictors. The criminals were all made to kneel in a row facing the 
south before them, and their names read off by a clerk; there were five heads¬ 
men, and eleven swords standing in a row along the wall. One of them took a 
sword, and os a man held up the pinioned arms of the criminal behind, thus forc¬ 
ing his head horizontally forward, he struck it off with a single blow, the head¬ 
less corpse falling along on the ground, and he wiping the blood from the blade 
on his jacket. He replaced the weapon, and took up another, and after the fifth 
had been executed, his turn came again; and thus the whole five took turns, 
each one decapitating four persons, and using two swords. Not a word, not a 
sigh, not a groan, proceeded from any of them, and in a few short moments af¬ 
ter they were brought on the ground, their gory heads were thrown together in 
a pile, even before tne contortions of the muscle of the chin and neck had ceased, 
and their bodies left upon the ground ; the heads often remain until they become 
bare skulls, but no obstruction is put in the way of the relatives taking away the 
corpse and the head, except in atrocious cases when the officers order the head 
to be exposed in a cage where the crime was committed as a warning to offenders. 
As soon as the dreadful ceremony was completed, the officers ana their atten¬ 
dants, with the procession of empty cages returned into the city; as the gates 
were opened, a great crowd rushed in to behold the bloody corpses, amoug 
whom were probably friends of some of the victims, ready to carry away their 
remains. In case no one appears to claim them, the authorities order them to be 
buried in a golgotha on the eastern side of the city called man yan chung. Of¬ 
ficers or persons of note are usually carried to the spot in sedans ; as the chair 
is set down on the ground, and they are ordered to step out, the executioner stands 
ready, and strikes off the head as the person stoops to pass out. Criminals sen¬ 
tenced to the slow and ignominious death, sometimes called “ cutting into ten thou¬ 
sand pieces," and to strangulation, are bound to a cross before their execution. 

The town of Victoria in the colony of Hongkong has been ordained to be 
a city, and the island of Hongkong and its dependencies erected into a bish¬ 
op’s see and diocese, to be called the Bishopric of Victoria. Rev. George 
Smith, D. D., well known as the author of a work on China, has been conse¬ 
crated as the first bishop of the new see. He left England in November last, 
in company with a number of clergymen, and may therefore be expected soon 
to arrive, and enter upon his duties. 
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Art. I. Letter from Rev. B. J. Brttclkcm , AT. D. t giving an account 
of his residence and missionary labors in Lewchew during the last 
three years. (Continued from page 49.) 

I beg you to forgive this digression, and kindly to forbear with me. 
It may after all be no digression, in view of the missionary interest at 
large, though no doubt it is so from my report. But l am glad to 
have thus unintentionally proved that I am able to forget my own 
trials, whenever an opportunity offers to speak for missions. Tears have 
often moistened my eyes while writing the above lines, partly sorrow¬ 
ing, I hope after a godly manner, for the delinquencies attaching to the 
church even in her missionary enterprises, and partly moved by hea¬ 
venly joy, when the whole tenor of the divine scheme of salvation, 
beaming from the page of Revelation, dashed upon my mind, and told 
me, “ Refrain thy voice from weeping and thine eyes from tears, for 
there is hope in the end, that thy brethren will come out from their 
borders, and push their way to the ends of the earth.” As for me, I 
have not hastened from being a pastor at home to follow after the Lord 
in a land that is not known, neither have I desired the woful days we 
pass in Lewchew. 

Repeated consideration respecting my duty to God, and examina¬ 
tion of his plan of evangelizing the world, have coniirmed me in the 
view that to break up new ground is most consonant with the wide 
reaching aim of the gospel; and I am thankful to say, that though 
nearly four years of great hardship have passed over me since I left 
England, l feel myself like Caleb—that as iny strength was then, even 
vol, xix. so. ti. b 
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so is my strength now. I mean strength of purpose in the Lord to 
persevere in the aggressive system. Just in proportion to the little 
ground which has been gained, do I feel my zeal awakened to new 
efforts for continuing the attack, only praying for grace that this zeal 
may not degenerate into obstinacy, become the tool of wounded pride, 
nor use unlawful weapons. When I feel sure against such drawbacks 
of the natural old man, then am I strong when I am weak. It is in 
the spirit of this discipline that I waged, aud do wage, the warfare of 
faith in Lewchew. It is like an onset of cavalry upon a strong square of 
infantry, but it has its blessed trophies, and its sustaining encourage¬ 
ments also. I can exclaim, 44 By thee have I run through a troop, and 
by my God have I leaped over a wall; thou hast also given me the 
shield of thy salvation, and thy gentleness has made me great.” 

How I felt the first time I found myself within a Lcwchewan 
house can be better imagined than described; but as I had counted 
the cost beforehand, and was prepared even for a 44 Get thee behind 
me! Get thee hence! ” or something still more forcible than words, 
nothing new could well befall me. I was little moved with the cries 
of the women, or frightened at the screams of the children, but seated 
myself in the first room I could get access to. You will perhaps ask 
in surprise, at the outset, how 1 could gain access into houses, whose 
doors a well trained body of spies would certainly take the precaution 
to have shut? The answer is simple. I did not enter by the door, at 
least in most cases, for I could not, but found my way in through 
the deep gaps in dilapidated back walls. 1 might say, I have done 
some service to the masons in this way, and perhaps to the owners 
too, for by and by the former got more work, and the latter got their 
walls repaired ; this whole practice of getting in through such an open¬ 
ing at the back, at first considered here no more irregular than it 
would be in villages at home to get over a fence or a hedge, came 
by and by into disuse, to the great annoyance of the children and 
youth who are capital jumpers, and feel as much at home on the top 
of the roofs as a cat does. At present the spies alone are entitled to 
this privilege; they appear and disappear like ghosts on the stage, 
the magic consisting in the easy removal of the straw sandals, and 
the adaptation of their exercised naked feet to all the inequalities, 
that this rocky coral shore affords. One would often be tempted to 
think they can pass through walls, so sudden is their disappearance aud 
reappearance. More than once, when congratulating myself on a short 
interval of the free use of my limbs, have I been undeceived by perceiv. 
ing the spies on the roofs looking down upon me. The masons have 
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likewise to thank me for jobs of work they had on low walls, over 
which I addressed the people in the yards, when as yet I had not 
courage enough to enter, and several such walls I could point out, 
which have been raised two or three feet. 

By manoeuvring to get out of the track of the spies, or turning quite 
suddenly in an unusual direction, I have always the choice of a few 
open doors. A strong gale overthrows a Lewchewan wall almost as 
easily as it does the sliding paper doors and partitions inside the 
houses; and a long rain is sure to wash open some new entrance by 
carrying away the dust and movable filth stuffed between the stones, 
so that one can pass and repass for several weeks over the traces left 
behind by a tyfoon before the many fresh thoroughfares are stopped 
up again. Besides, the greater part of the houses I visit, at least at 
present, are of the poorest sort—huts and hovels, sometimes accessible 
on all sides, or standing in a yard formed by a few bamboos sparingly 
planted around them; if they have a door at all it consists usually of a 
few bamboo branches knotted together with straw strings, a loop of 
the same material being all the fastening required, and as easily untied 
by me as by any one else who has to enter. So much for the mode 
by which 1 gained admission into the houses. 

Their furniture and domestic arrangements are all in the Chinese 
style. As is the mother, so is the daughter; and I might add, as a 
cage is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit, of charms and 
scraps, and other emblems of idolatry and belly-worship; such as cups, 
trays, tea-holders, and chopsticks in abundance, and constantly in use. 
When you go from house to house, you would suppose the population 
were constantly at meals, especially the higher classes, whom I meet 
always either at their breakfast, lunch, dinner, or supper. No wonder 
they are great of flesh and slow bellies, pacing along with measured 
dignity like idlers, whose only business is to watch their gait and looks 
before the multitude, accustomed to measure grandeur by such and 
like outward farces. As neither tables nor chairs are used, the writ¬ 
ten, and sometimes painted ornaments on the walls are very conspicu¬ 
ous; but most so is the god’s corner, where the ancestral tablet is set 
up, either open or enshrined, and provisioned with a stock of sacrifices, 
vary ing according to the wealth of the householder. What the prophet 
of old said of degenerate Israel, applies fully to them: “These men 
have set up their idols in their belly, and put the stumbling-block of 
their iniquity before their face.” Nothing can be more revolting, more 
abominable than this constant display of idols and eatables, while you 
have to tell them of a God who is a Spirit, aud whose kingdom is not 
meat aud driuk. 
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In the beginning of my visits to the dwellings, I rather selected the 
respectable part of the population, and met with astonishing good 
reception. After the first surprise and confusion occasioned by my 
sudden appearance was over, one or other of the family, and sometimes 
even the master, kept me company, and was sure to hear the message 
of salvation, as 1 was watching my time, aud gave my visits a pro* 
fcFsional turn as soon I could. But invariably the second or third visit 
to the same house found matters altered. In some instances, I was plain¬ 
ly forbidden the house. In some, all the inmates ran off. In others, the 
master told me if I had any compassion upon them, I would not expose 
them to the dangers they ran in letting me enter their doors. Not 
very long ago, in three instances, I had hairbreadth escapes from a 
good beating: on one occasion the stick being already lifted up for a 
blow, aud arrested only by another person seizing the hand of the 
infuriated old Confucian fool, whose language was, “ prophesy not in 
the name of the Lord, lest thou die by our hand.” Nothing of the 
sort threatened me when I began these visits, and these methods of 
opposition have been gradually ripened under the fostering care of 
the enemy. The people, if left to themselves, are too indolent for any 
act of unkindness that requires exertion, and would never dare to 
withhold from another the common marks of respect, universal in this 
land even between peasants, unless they were commanded to do so. 

Formerly, there was at least some appearance of regard paid me by 
the spies. They contented themselves to hint, to hiss, to beckon, or 
to vociferate unseen by me, placing themselves in a back or side ground. 
Now, all is done in my very face and eyes. Whole troops of these 
wretched hirelings, swelled by a levy, as I suppose, from the neighbor¬ 
hoods 1 successively cross, march iu files before and behind me, like 
soldiers; every side lane being guarded on both openings, and their 
shouting and hooting almost deafening. Thus my heritage is unto me as 
a lion in-the forest, it roareth out against me; but shall I therefore hate 
them ? No. I only abominate the government, which brought about 
such a state of things all the while its officers made, and still make, 
professions of goodwill and friendly offices, whenever a ship calls in. 
I do not suppose that with all this drilling and manoeuvring around 
me, the rulers would dare to order an open assault, or hazard our lives. 
This display of physical force is no doubt partly intended to provoke 
me to some overt act of revenge, and warrant thereby what they might 
further have in view to do with us; partly it may be a measure of in¬ 
timidation to keep us locked up at home, seeing what reception we 
meet with out of doors, and partly that they might degrade us before 
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the nation, and show they have as much power over us as over the 
peasant, and that there is none who bemoaneth or hath pity upon us. 
But they have forgotten that I am a missionary, a soldier that beareth 
hardship, and to whom life is not more dear than the end for which it 
is to be endured. I have set my face like a flint against their assaults; 
1 know they shall not prevail against me, for the Lord is with me to 
save me, and keep me. I fear nothing but myself. A single moment 
of forgetfulness, the least act of rashness, might cut the thread on 
which our lives hang, but it is my prayer and hope that the Lord will 
perfect me in humility and self-abasement, so that nothing shall be able 
to offend me that does not offend him, and then I may safely leave the 
requital of my wrongs to him. 

Among other measures contrived to make my visits disagreeable 
to myself as well as my hosts, one was that the latter were to plead 
deafuess and dumbness, and as soon as I came in sight, they were to 
motion with the hand, by pointing to their mouth and ears, and shak¬ 
ing the head in the negative. It would be amusing, but out of place 
here, to tell you how I surprised some of these mimic fools into a sud¬ 
den cure, but this device shows you that no method is left untried to 
prevent the introduction of the gospel, especially into houses of the 
better sort. Still here and there I have found, and to my surprise, still 
find at least an ear to hear; and the rest I leave cheerfully with Him, 
who promised that his word shall accomplish that which he pleases, 
and prosper in the thiug whereto he sends it. I greatly long and pray 
for a companion in these rare trials, for though 1 fear not the reproach 
of man, nor am afraid of their revilings, I am afraid of their lying 
falsehoods, and it is but common prudence to wish for a witness, 
where both parties are full of distrust, and a breach is impending every 
moment. 

The kung-kto&n, or public office at Napa, is a building which serves 
for public business and for a school; I visited it regularly for eighteen 
months, meeting there from five to thirty, and even as many as fifty per¬ 
sons, when I happened to surprise them at official meetings. Some¬ 
times, if the leaders were inimically disposed, a hint from them suffic¬ 
ed, and the whole congregation jumped out of the windows, or over 
the wall into the neighboring houses. But usually I have been and 
am still pretty well received, only that at present 1 can not get out one 
single answer from them to my questions. In this office, for several 
months I had a few books hung upon a nail, which I always found 
on the spot on my arrival; in a similar way, I held some maps there 
stuck up on the wall. Gradually all this was discontinued, as none 
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would produce either books or maps when I naked for them a second 
time. 1 likewise regularly visited the public office at Tuinai (the 
village in which the French missionaries resided) for nearly a year, 
meeting there very many children. I continued my visits to this 
place for a long time, even after I had found none there beside the 
two guards. The kung-kioan at Napa, being near at hand, has still 
my attention, though less regularly; l usually find there the same 
company, and they have heard enough to know better. My time is 
certainly better spent among the peasants and workmen, than among 
the class of literati, who are all fed on the sweat and labor of the en¬ 
slaved common people—a class, whose members, unlike their fellows in 
China, are here never allowed to raise themselves to stations of power. 

Among the poor, especially in very filthy neighborhoods, where, 
according to Confucian etiquette, I am sure even their cynic Liu-hia 
Jfioui WTS might have hesitated to venture,* I have somewhat 
more freedom, provided it be not at, or near the harbor, where I have 
always met with the most determined opposition. Need I say to him 
who knows that God has chosen the poor, the weak, yea, even the fool¬ 
ish and base things of the word, that missionary visits to the most de¬ 
graded class of fellow-men are the most sought after and welcome, 
inasmuch as they have the mercy of the Scriptures plainly on their 
side. And though I would despair to bring any aid merely human to 
bear upon such a destitute, brutalized mass as our poor are, T can not 
for a moment doubt divine things must have their promised effect on 
them. If the dry bones of Ezekiel’s valley began to live, and the stones 
by Jordan’s shores are said to quicken into children of Abraham, the 
hand of God is surely not too short to reach and remedy Lewchewan 
abjects. Yet even among these outcasts of humanity the unseen ene¬ 
my of the soul has his usual stronghold, and the general rule of espion¬ 
age, though occasionally slackened, is still so visibly interfering, that 
1 have little to boast, and much to be humbled for, even among the 
humble. 


* Li6-lii4 Hwui was one of the seventy-two worthies, who were disciples and 
many of them cotemporaries of Confucius. His family name was Chen, and 
his name Hwoh ; he received the title of Lii)-hi$, or Under the Willow, from the 
place where he ruled. He belonged to the same country and age as Confucius, 
and enjoyed the confidence of his sovereign. He was very strict in his obser¬ 
vance of the forms of etiquette, and is chiefly known for his not noticing a 
young girl of eight or ten years of age, who was once seated in his lap by a 
relative. He is also styled Checking the Just, from his regard to 

equity and veracily. 
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At the beginning of the present year our troubles multiplied thick up¬ 
on us; these two things befell us, famine and beating. Our appointed 
purveyors for some time supplied us with the worst articles possible, so 
that we were obliged to refuse payment, and of course, refuse all accep¬ 
tance of food through them. Ou one occasion, I succeeded in getting 
a man with a horse-load of potatoes into the house—no mean proof that 
the natives have neither enmity against us, nor desire to know of any 
law prohibiting dealings with foreigners. The step was taken so sud¬ 
denly on my part, and so early in the morning, that I had my man in 
the lane leading up to our house, before the spies were on the alert. A 
tremendous hooting drove off the man as soon as he came in, but be¬ 
ing so near I led the horse up to the door myself. However, on going 
out for other purchases, we met with a frightful accident. I had a 
servant with me at the time, and after selecting and laying down a 
good price for a piece of meat, ordered him to take it home. But oil 
hearing the spies cry out and order the rabble to run after and tear it 
away from him, 1 took the meat into my own hand, and twice succeed¬ 
ed in dissuadiug them from attacking me, but they were repeatedly 
urged on, so that I took to my heels. Through a whole long street 
they pursued and finally overtook, and tore away from me this pur¬ 
chase made in a way, for which we have established several precedents 
in the markets, where no opposition had been attempted, neither to¬ 
wards myself nor Mrs. B., whenever we laid down silver coin for the 
articles we took from a stall. This public attack and disgraceful 
defeat frightened us greatly, and certainly there was much ground for 
it, considering the effect such scenes have on the mass of this populn. 
tion. 

In this trying juncture of circumstances, we heard of an English 
bark being wrecked off Kumisan, whose captain had been brought 
hither by two American whalers to solicit a junk in order to take off 
his cargo, and wait until some ship put in, the whalers not beiug 
able to give him any other succor. It would take me too much time 
to spare, in this already long paper, were I to detail all the treachery 
with which this “ hospitable ” government met our application. Captain 
Clark had to find his way in the whalers to Shanghai, from whence 
H. M. S. Mariner was ordered over to the assistance of the wreck. A 
letter intrusted to the whalers, in which we begged succor from the 
nearest British authority, thus reached our consul at Shanghai, and 
though when the Mariner was here, l was not told she had been sent 
further than to Kumisan, 1 still incline to think the urgent note I ad¬ 
dressed to the captain of auy ship that might arrive at Kumisan, and 
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which the officers here were over glad to take thither and keep in 
readiness, was not of itself sufficient to bring a man of war seventy 
miles off its track. I am therefore grateful for any hint Mr. Alcock 
felt himself permitted officially to give for extending us so opportune 
a relief. 

This government, persuaded that I had now had enough of Lew- 
chewan hospitality, sent message after message to learn if the ship 
could be induced to come hither, supposing that I would avail myself 
of the opportunity. To make still more sure, on my advice, they 
prepared and kept ready a letter at Kumisan, in case the ship would 
or could not put in here, to be sent to the governor of Hongkong. 
They hesitated long before they ventured on such a step, which they 
plainly saw assumed a political character, and upon which ground I 
found it all the more palatable; for I thought it a good piece of diplo¬ 
macy to bring about an overture from a Japanese government to 
English officials, however trifling the motive might be. 

Our situation was such that 1 fell fully justified in appealing to the 
English government for protection, but being persuaded that a mis. 
sionary’s prayer would likely be quite disregarded, I tried to give it 
as much weight as I could. Since the government here with pleasure 
became my secretary, I confess I expected that some step or other 
would be taken by the English government, if not for us, at least for 
themselves. The way was open, the passage from Hongkong or 
Shingh&i to Napa takes from four to six days, and for so long a time, 
it seemed to me an English ship might absent itself, and no doubt of¬ 
ten does so for naval exercise. So cheap and easy an opening for 
diplomatic relations with Japan, who knows when it will offer again? 
Government here saw eye to eye with me. I told them, that though 
I had often written on tire difficulties I meet, none will easily believe 
that the rulers of a country, which has obtained such renown for hos¬ 
pitality, should be in earnest in opposing the residence among them of 
a family which brings them advantage, and never can do them any harm. 
I further told them, that 1 was sent by a public body, very much interest¬ 
ed in the welfare of Lewche>v, and that I can by no means return 
without first hearing front them on the subject. Moreover, I am here 
so placed, that I can not call a ship over here when I like; it must be 
sent, or come of itself, and as the English government, in cases when 
no other can be got, will always feel it their duty to succor a subject 
by a ship of war when near, it is quite likely, if the authorities in 
Lewchew bring the case strongly and clearly enough before our go¬ 
vernment, that wc would obtain a ship to take us off. 
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I have keen the more particular in giving you the secret springs of 
this transaction, for I am persuaded that evil-minded persons will 
avail themselves of the dispatch written by the Lewchewan authorities 
to our governor, to prove more conclusively that I assumed an official 
character. At the same time, I confess, I promised myself direct 
relief from any issue the matter might take; and some hopes indirect¬ 
ly, since the government here would now be persuaded 1 was ready to 
leave if recalled. What they actually wrote to governor Bonham I 
know not, but they told me it was in all respects parallel to the follow¬ 
ing dispatch, addressed to the captain of the Mariner. 

“ A prepared petition. Sh&ng Tingchu, the superintendent of 
affairs and great minister (now the Regent), and Mi Liingts&i, the 
treasurer (or governor) of the department of CJhungshin in the king¬ 
dom of Lewchew, hereby beg you to take pity on us, and receive 
Bettelheim on board and carry him home, in order to do a favor to this 
little land. 

“ You plainly see that this kingdom is exceedingly small, its produc¬ 
tions scauty, its people destitute, so that we are unable to have relations 
with other countries in a suitable manner; and therefore when their 
people or officers come ashore here to live, they do what the laws of 
the land prohibit. Yet Englishmen and Frenchmen have come here 
loitering about, and in order to provide them with things necessary 
during several years, both officers and people have been obliged to 
come at all hours, in order either to oversee or to work for them ; 
the one to disburse from the public stores, the other to labor for the 
daily use of these men—all which has been very distressing, im¬ 
poverishing, and irksome. The Frenchmen went away last year about 
the seventh month in a ship of their own country which came in 
here; but your countryman Bettelheim has delayed his stay here a 
long time, whereby poverty has been added to poverty, and the country 
is not able to stand it. Moreover, our country is out of the way in a 
corner of the ocean, and there are always mists upon the hills and ex¬ 
halations arising, so that we fear the climate will not agree with them, 
and they will unhappily be liable to sickness. Besides requesting Bet¬ 
telheim himself to embark and return home, as is proper, we humbly 
request and beg your Excellency to glance at the circumstances of the 
case, and take pity on us; and when your noble ship is about to turn 
her head homeward to take the said Bettelheim on board. Then not 
only will we ourselves be much obliged, but officers and people genernl- 
1 y will implore blessings upon you. An urgent petition. March 9th, 
1849.” 

VOL. XIX. KO II. 9 
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If anything is to be wondered at in this dispatch, it is how these 
astute and crafty Japanese officials can think that Englishmen are so 
stupid as to believe such nonsense and act upon it; a cursory perusal 
would I think, leave this impression upon the mind. But my conclusion 
is quite different. They are 90 cunning as to desire to pass for simple¬ 
tons, in order thereby to throw us off our guard; they stupidly try to 
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ape the partridge's simplicity, supposing it will be token for sincerity, 
or perhaps for a mistake. As they well know the only ground on which 
to base a request for our removal is their law prohibiting residence to 
foreigners (more than which really the whole dispatch means nothing); 
so that, if you yield, they boast they know how to force their old law, 
unmitigated by any collateral plea, even upon nations like England 
and France. You may be assured that this is the drift of their 
diplomacy. 

Except one question, raised at the conference, either by Captain 
Matheson of the Mariner, or by Mr. Robertson, the vice-consul at 
Shinghii, Whether they had any complaint to bring against me?—all 
went well. And even to this question, the hypocrites, in the full sup¬ 
position that we were to leave, thought it becoming the joyful occasiou 
to answer by all rising and unitedly holding out their arms as if to 
embrace me. We met every argument they urged, some being suf¬ 
ficiently answered by a general laugh, and concluded by telling them 
plainly, we did not feel called upon to acknowledge a law by which a 
peaceable man was forbidden to reside in any country. 

Their disappointment at this result was great, too unexpected to be 
concealed, and I took good care not to add my complaints to their 
already sufficiently bitter chagrin. I begged Captain Matheson not 
to produce the letter I had addressed to him recounting my grievances, 
and except a few trifling points orally mentioned, I thought the con¬ 
ference had better be broken up, which, as I was the interpreter, was 
easily done, though I saw they wished to prolong it 

How little advantage Christian nations can promise themselves to 
obtain from Japan, by yielding, temporizing, gentlemanly, appeals, has 
already been many times shown; and how little, on a minor scale, we 
gained here by the intercessions of the Mariner was soon seen ; for 
a passage across the river in the public ferry-boat was refused me, as 
heretofore, and still more unmistakably in another pelting at noonday, 
which I received before March ended, while addressing a few people 
in the streets, at their open shop doors. On my repeated com¬ 
plaints, I got only a verbal message, that a boy, wishing to drive off 
some fowls, had missed the birds and struck the wall, from which the 
stone rebounded and hit me on the inside of the fore-arm, a place 
to which no missile taking such a ramble could possibly find its way, 
and still less retain force enough to inflict a considerable wound. 

I come now to an epoch in our history, which may be peculiarly in¬ 
teresting to you, namely, the visit of the American sloop of war Preble, 
Commander Glynn. No sooner had I rowed near her, than the officers 
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vied with each other, who should l>e first to show me sympathy. 

“ Seven boxes for you, Sir!” was the salutation given me^before I had 
even set foot on the gallant ship. “ Seven boxes,” said I; “ well, there 
will certainly be one man with them.” The kind greeters kuew not 
what I referred to; I meant a missionary brother, for whom I would 
have given seven boxes of my own, even for a simple European ser¬ 
vant. But if there was no man who came to remain with me, there 
was Capt. Glynn and his excellent corps of officers to do for us, as 
much as they possibly could while here; and though it became appa¬ 
rent, even the next morning, that little Yedo has as good means as 
big Yedo to have little intercourse with an American man of war, and 
all hope of any melioration of our position by the kind offices of a 
friendly ship was of course cut off, still the single fact that Captain 
Glynn bought provisions in the market and paid for them, and had 
them carried home by natives, notwithstanding the hostile position 
government assumed against his ship, has done you, and consequently 
us, more good tfian Commodore Biddle did with his three-decker in 
having a look at the capital of Japan. 

These, however, are matters foreign to me as a missionary, but I can 
not omit to beg you to make my heartfelt acknowledgments both to 
Commauder Glynn and his officers for the many presents and contri¬ 
butions made us in a variety of ways, most considerate on their part; 
among these, Dr. Burt’s forgetting a fine Manila hat and a new fa¬ 
shioned coat, was not the least charming specimen of the method with 
which gift upon gift was put upon us. I wish 1 could walk half as 
much as the shoes and boots Captain Glynn gave me would serve; but 
there is an end to my excursions, unless a man comes to my help, who 
can stay at my house, or at least in Napa, while I am absent at a dis¬ 
tance. Since my Chinese servant left in the Mariner, I can not stir 
from home. I am the more thankful to your countrymen, for I could in 
no way requite, or even gratify them, by procuring any native articles 
for them, a service which I could formerly always do for ships in port; 
for the Preble I could not get even a single potato, and I am there¬ 
fore quite in debt to her generous officers. 

I am now near the conclusion of this paper, and wish only to add 
a copy of one more dispatch, which will leave no one in doubt respect¬ 
ing the lying duplicity of this government, and in which, besides a 
plain mention of the case of the Preble, will be found a variety of topics 
entered into, quite unusual in Lewchewan official papers; you will 
thus be the more fully able to advise us on the further steps to be 
taken, if any arc found advisable, for this mission. 
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Reply of the Regent on several points 

“ A respectful communication. Your several letters were received 
some days ago, and those parts which can be answered are all here¬ 
with replied to in order. On the 7th April, your letter was received, 
in which you say, that, * In the presence of an English captain, it had 
already been agreed to permit you to hire horses and boats with your 
own money, &c.,* and that no obstruction would be put in the way 
of doing so.’ When I was on board the English ship, there was 
no reference or assent to such a thing, and in saying so, you have 
certainly exceeded what I understood upon the matter. The horses 
of this country, as I told you before, are usually few in number, and 
the people themselves have not enough to transport their goods; whilst 
those which are reared for scholars and people to ride upon are ex¬ 
tremely few.t As to boats, the people construct very few, and those 
which are made are only used to carry taxes, or on the public service; 
so that to allow a private person to use them is somewhat difficult, and 
to hire them out to an individual is still more out of the questiou. 
Even when one of your country’s ships arrive, we have to suspend 
the public service of carrying articles in which they may happen to 
be engaged, and take off two or three boats for a while to go to and 
fro; this, however, is an occasional service, and must of course be at. 
tended to. But if we should permit them to be hired out to persons, 
they could not be employed on government service as t|iey aro 
needed, which would be highly detrimental. Therefore, although you 
have requested to hire boats, I have repeatedly begged to decline the 
request; and also again draw your attention to the circumstances of 
the case, and beg that you will stop hiring horses and boats. 

“ As you also observe, ‘I am forcibly stopped, and,hindered from 
going about,’ I immediately ordered the officers to inquire into the 
matter, aud it seems that you, Sir, are not forcibly stopped. It ap¬ 
pears, in fact, that wheu you go abroad into the streets,. you say you 
are unwilling that the rustic people, the little children,, and others, 
should violate all propriety and offend you ; consequently* I have again 


* The captain of H. B. M. brig Mariner. In my communication, I did not 
say permitted , which of course I could not do before the experiment was made. 
1 only said that the object had been spoken of, and it was one of the topics men¬ 
tioned in my letter to Capt. M a the son. 

t When the French ships were here, their officers rode about in numerous par¬ 
ties, and when I went to Oonting on a visit to Admiral Cecillc, accompanying 
tlie officers of a French merchant brig, we had the best horses, and at the pout, 
houses had a choice of relays from among *^0 to dO horses. 

JO 
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and again given my orders to this effect, as is on record. And now 
once more, on getting your dispatch, I have again issued the most 
stringent injunctions for the people not to disobey, but to preserve 
the utmost respect.* 

“ What you further say, 1 That the spies and soldiers terrify the 
rustic people, and drive off those who are wishing to hear the holy 
doctrine,’ is not correct; and still more unjust is it to say that they 
cause the shopkeepers and people to shut their doors, laborers to cease 
from their work in midday, and all business to be suspended. For in 
this country, from the highest officers to the lowest of the people, 
nobody wants to hear the doctrines of Jesus.t I have heard it said 
that when you, Sir, desire to preach the doctrine of Jesus, you go in 
the streets, gesticulating, and speaking in a loud voice; but passers- 
by, even if they run up to gaze at you, do not thereby prove their 
desire to hear the doctrine of Jesus. The policemen, or the officers, 
do not hoot at or drive away those who gather to look, and those in 
the shops are only acting as is their custom. We have no great number 
of shops, and when the master wishes to go out, the doors and win¬ 
dows are closed, but this is not done by command of the officers or 
police. 

“ You remark, c Jesus is almighty, and his power immeasurable 
and boundless; who can resist his will?’ For ages, we in this land 
have rejoiced, with the rulers and statesmen of China, in learning the 
doctrines of Confucius and Mencius alone. By these, rulers and 
ruled, according to their several stations, are able to cultivate' virtue, 
and regulate their households; and in the government of the couutry, 
we follow the rules left behind by those sage and holy men, which 
have been to us an everlasting canon of peace and prosperity : but the 
hearts of men do not at all incline to hear the doctrines of Jesus. You 
have in days past orally explained, and nobody has received them ; 
though you still loiter and hang about here for a long time, wish¬ 
ing people to hear them, yet nobody will believe and accept them. 
Hereafter I wish you would cease this preaching, and when a ship 


* I never complained against any but the spies. Government declared that 
it is the children and peasants which molest me; and the drill of this promised 
injunction to preserve the utmost respect is that the people will be more strictly 
driven off, should 1 address them. The context of facts is absolutely necessary 
to enable you to read aright these official papers. 

♦ We have the best reasons for saying that when a Japanese official docu¬ 
ment speaks of the nation, it supposes it to be absorbed in the wellbeing of a 
few rulers. 
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arrives, go aboard of her and return home. This is what I earnestly 
hope you will do. 

“On the 14th of April, I received your letter in which you say, 
‘ Should the ship [Preble] which left here yesterday, or should one or 
two other American ships be sent hither, the tsung4i hodn (the re¬ 
gent) should by no means conduct towards them as he did to the one 
on the previous day/ Now, when a foreign ship comes here, we 
treat her with propriety, and never exhibit the least contempt. When 
the American ship anchored, I sent the treasurer to salute her captain, 
and prepare the articles he wanted; how could we presume to neglect 
anything? I am therefore quite at a loss to know what you mean by 
your remark. 

“ On the 2lst April, I received your letter in which you observe, 

* All the children, who have not yet had the small-pox, should come to 
my house for vaccination/ I thereupon sent a high officer politely to 
decline the proposition. But afterwards, on the 24th, you wrote again to 
say, * That when a man was vaccinated, the pox only appeared on a 
spot, and did not extend over the whole body, and therefore the disease 
could not spread among the people; and you sent a volume called 
Account of a New Mode of Vaccination/ I have before intimated 
to you that we are already well acquainted with the mode of curing 
the small-pox; but as this country is poor and its productions scanty, 
we roust ascertain whether or not the year is an abundant one before 
we commence vaccination, inquire into the ages of the children, 
and prepare a store of medicines and provisions, after which we will 
get pox scabs from China, and ^tribute them in the land, and require 
all the children to be vaccinated at the same time. This is our 
usual practice. But just now, I think it is too early in the year to 
vaccinate, and the store of medicines is not ready.* Furthermore, 
since 1844, on account of English, French, and American ships com¬ 
ing here one after another, every class of people, officers and plebeians, 
have been obliged to stop at Napa, and attend to the public service, 
even to the detriment of their own public functions and private busi¬ 
ness. And you, Sir, too, by loitering here, have much increased our 
troublesome public duties, and now the whole kingdomt is greatly im- 


* My stock of medicines is at their service, if they need any. Last year the 
officers sent cows to me to be examined whether any vaccine virus could be 
obtained from them, so sensible had they become to the importance of vaccina¬ 
tion from my repeated representations on the subject. This year some virus 
was received by the Preble, 
t That is, really the rulers 
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poverished. If, therefore, the small-pox was to spread among us at 
this juncture, we certainly could not escape the calamity of death; 
and it was on this account that I sent an officer to beg to decline the 
oiler, and I also request you to accede to it. 

“ There is one thing more, which is rather observable. Though the 
New Method says that the small-pox will not spread among the peo¬ 
ple, still the natives of different countries are unlike, and I am very 
fearful that the effluence or virus may get abroad. If you wish to 
vaccinate your daughter,* I beg you will wait until you return to your 
own country, when it can be done. For these reasons, I return here¬ 
with the copy of the New Method of Vaccination. 

“ I would have earlier replied to these several points, but I was con¬ 
fined to my bed by illness, and write these few words even before I am 
at all well, which I send as a respectful answer, begging at the same 
time you will excuse me, and wishing you the highest peace. 

“ Reply of the Regent Sh&ng Tingchu. May 18th, 1849.” 

A greater tissue of the most palpable misstatements and pretexts, 
betrayed too by the very enforcement and stress laid on points where 
they felt their error to be unmistakable, and a better proof of their ob¬ 
stinate and ever increasing opposition to even the most advantageous 
and philanthropic offer to do good to the nation, can not be given. 
The document is also remarkable for its discussion on the religion of 
Jesus, a name, which formerly they could not bear, and on account of 
which they returned several of my dispatches. This, notwithstanding 
the language they still dare use again§t the King of kings and Lord 
of lords, I consider as a point gained, and proof that persevering effort 
h is a softening effect, even on Japanese hatred to Christianity. That 
which deserves prominent consideration, too, is, that this dispatch 
clearly demonstrates that the rulers perfectly know I am a missionary 
and nothing else, and that whatever they do say, or may have said, on 
the political nature of my mission, is mere hypocritical foppery, as 
they themselves are convinced that a messenger at all authorized 
by a European government would not have been left four years in 
such destitution, at the mercy of the populace. 

Weary as I am of writing, l must not omit all mention of a visit 
from the Nancy Dawson, a Thames yacht, on a trip round the world, 
which put in here, May 22d. Imagine the delight of my wife to be 

- Thi* in to give the paper an air of sincerity, for the writers knew at the 
tune, that my babe had been vaccinated, though I am sorry to say it did not take 
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again in the company of a lady—a Ixwdoner too like herself, after so 
long a separation from all female society. Captain and Mrs. Sheddeu 
were all friendship and generosity towards us. Omitting further de¬ 
tails, I will only mention that a meeting was arranged between Capt. 
Shedden and the authorities, at which the latter were outmanoeuvred, 
and obliged to keep possession of a letter 1 had prevailed on Capt. 
S. to write them concerning us. 1 suppose they took it for an official 
note, and felt at a loss to decide what to do; for if it was official, it 
must have an answer, but how to reply, if not disposed to yield, was 
their dilemma. One night, after we were already in bed, tired with 
fatigue, and depressed with grief occasioned by parting that day with 
our friends in the yacht, and after the officials had had four days’ time 
to prepare a reply, the messengers came knocking at the door, in great 
haste to deliver the answer to Capt. Shedden’s letter, as if there was 
now any way left me of recalling him. At the same time, another dis¬ 
patch was given to me full of excuses for the delay, and of regret for 
the sudden departure of the ship, and begging I would read over Capt. 
Shedden’s letter. 

Reply to Capt . Shedden'e letter . 
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44 A prepared petition. Siring Tingchu, the prime-minister (or 
regent) of the department of Chungshan in Lewchew, hereby replies, 
bringing proofs for the truth of his words. 

“ A few days ago, I respectfully received your excellency’s dis¬ 
patch, in which it is said, 4 Your government has treated me very 
kindly in sending water to my vessel, and giving me fresh provisions, 
for which I am greatly obliged and thank you; I beg you to set the 
price for them, and I will accordingly send the money, &c.' Our 
little kingdom, like a cannon-ball for bigness, can furnish but few 
productions; yet since your excellency has personally come here from 
afar, we have managed to send you water and a few vegetables; for 
this trifling token of hospitality, we beg you not to think of paying. 

44 You also remark, 4 The captain of a British man of war lately 
in here bought several articles, for which he requested Bettelheim to 
pay those who sold them; but your government prohibited their re¬ 
ceiving the money, and kept them away, by which conduct the good 
name of the captain of a British man of war is greatly disgraced.’ 
The fact is, in regard to the articles purchased by this captain, the 
money had already been disbursed from the public treasury, and paid 
over to the sellers, so that they could suffer no loss; and as we of¬ 
ficers always wish to act towards visitors with proper hospitality, I 
begged him not pay for them. I fear, therefore you have been mis¬ 
informed as to the sellers having been driven away, and not receiving 
their money.* 

44 You further say, 4 Bettelheim has written me a letter, in which 
he mentions two instances when he was disgraced, and many other 
cases of oppression and wrong done him.’ This government has ever 
behaved towards Bettelheim with propriety, and never in the least 
degree caused him to be disgraced, nor has it wrongfully oppressed 
him. And you say he adds, 4 When I go out and in, there are per¬ 
sons who affright the common people, and cry out with a loud voice, 
A Hollander! A Hollander! Shut your doors! Shut your doors!’ 
Now we here commonly call all who come from the West, Hollaud- 


* The truth if, that as the authorities thought I was going to leave in the 
Mariner, they afforded us great facilities, and a bill was made out in presence of 
Capt. Matheson of all the things we bought. But the upshot altered matters. 
When 1 resorted to the market where the earthenware was bought, the over¬ 
seer, who had made out the bills, aud all purchasers and sellers, were driven off 
1 wrote repeatedly to the government, but in vain ; and at last took the money 
and threw it down on the spot where the purchase had been made. 1 could 
noi icaru, however, whether the money ever came into the hands of the seller. 
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ers, # aud die term is not at all a disparaging one. Further, officers 
usually keep their doors shut, but the common people let their’s re¬ 
main open during the day, except the household is going out, when 
the doors are barred; this is not done to annoy nor as a defense 
against Bettelheim. 

“ Again you remark : ‘ When he (Bettelheim) goes out to purchase 
articles himself, or when he sends servants to buy eatables, the laws 
forbid it; and whoever sells to him are regarded and punished as 
criminals by the laws.’ Now the regulations of this country in 
dealing with foreigners require that official compradors be employed 
to purchase whatever may be needed, and do not permit private 
dealings. 

“ Further you remark, ‘It is very surprising that a report should 
be spread sbroad among the people, that Bettelheim and his family 
impoverish the country by living in it, and that they will make 
the Lewchewans a poor people; this report is not at all true, and 
injures the reputation of England.* Since the time that Bettel- 
lieim came here, the whole country-—officers and people, have had 
orders to serve him most zealously, and have done so, even to the 
damage of their own duties and business, until they are quite weary 
of it; they have not presumed to circulate a report of his impoverish¬ 
ing the land, and thus defaming your honorable country’s reputation. 

“ Arid again you observe : 'Bettelheim is obliged to pay very high 
prices for food and other things he buys, and yet he pays the utmost 
farthing.’ The articles which Bettelheim requires are reckoned ac¬ 
cording to the current and fair market-price; but as no gold or silver 
coin is current here,t that which he pays is laid up in the government 
treasury, to be ready for use in making articles: how can we force 
up the price, and be thus seeking for gain! 

" Further; ‘ In our days, commerce is greatly extending in these 
seas, English aud vessels of other western countries are going to and 


* The origin of the appellation may have been innocent, a* indeed they 
formerly knew only of the Dutch visiting Nagasaki; but at present, in common 
parlance, Oranda meant barbarian , and is a word used somewhat as fankwei 
ip at Cantou, to frighten children with. 

t Purchases are made here with silver according to its weight, but there are 
proofs enough of the existence of a currency, and the great consumption of 
gold and silver. The head ornaments constantly buried with their owners, 
the extensive trade with Japan, the imports from China, the peddling trade 
throughout the islands, the mere mention of a Ircamnj in a dispatch like this.— 
amply show that coin or bullion is used. 
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fro, and will necessarily come into this port; if your government 
treat them well, and prepare for sale necessaries for their use, the 
country will soon flourish, and be greatly the gainers by such a traf¬ 
fic.’ This country is small and its productions few, and when a 
foreign ship comes in here, even the water and vegetables she re¬ 
quires are obtained and furnished with difficulty; as to preparing 
articles for selling to them» it certainly is more than the resources 
of this kingdom would permit. How then, can we be scheming for 
gain, and laying plans for enriching ourselves? 

“ And lastly you say; 'Bettelheim has a large supply of medicines 
which he brought here from England; if any person is afflicted with 
disease, request him to come to his house, and the English doctor 
will zealously do all he can to cure him.’ For a very long period, 
we have practiced the medical art in this country as it is done in 
China; snd in healing diseases, we have therefore no ueed of em¬ 
ploying the English modes of cure. 

“ I humbly beg your excellency to examine this, and consider 
these things. An earnest petition. May 27th, 1849.” 

The conclusion of this letter, of which one most gratifying feature 
is the omission of prayer for, or even an allusion to our removal, leads 
me to add a few words on ray medical labors. 

In the first year of my arrival, I had upwards of fifty patients, most 
of them suffering from cutaneous diseases—leprosy, psora, lepra, 
elephantiasis, tumors, &c., just as you have in China. 1 think the 
night soil, universally used for manure here as it is in China, without 
undergoing any preparatory process, and the almost exclusive use of 
pork as animal food, are among, if not the only chief causes of the 
prevalence of these disorders. We ourselves, and our poor children, 
have suffered, and the latter still suffer from psora, in many of its 
forms. We have obtained some relief by giving up the use of pork 
and protecting our feet, for the naked feet of the natives (which, 
before the Preble pitied us, we were obliged to imitate) has no doubt 
much to do with the frequency of elephantiasis, and other malignant 
pustules, which from the extremities spread disorder over the whole 
system. Cataract, leucoma and staphyloma, are not rare, but I only 
succeeded in getting hold of the hand of a man whose eyes were 
both covered with leucoma; I led him home, but besides there 
not being much hope of recovery or relief, he was removed on the 
second day of treatment by my guard. Several respectable persons 
from the capital called, and the itch ointment and eye-water promised 
well; since the death of the king all this has been stopped. 
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In my visits to families, I met with several cases of heart-rending 
destitution from want of medical aid. I took medicine to their houses; 
but on my next visit, bottle, medicine, all, had taken been by the emis¬ 
saries, and the patients begged me not to expose them to danger and 
penalties, in addition to the pains they already suffered from illness 
and want. Since the Nancy Dawson left, I have offered medicines in 
two cases, which were accepted and used with good effect. Perhaps 
the express mention made by Capt. Shedden on this topic had some 
effect. Ophthalmic cases are very frequent, and from neglect or ill 
treatment many of them lead to blindness. 

About the time of the equinoxes, frightful mortality reigns, of which 
the numerous burials in the cemeteries on both sides of our residence 
make us mournful witnesses. This year many deaths happened in 
our neighborhood, and the water of our open wells becoming scarcely 
drinkable from the mud washed in by the long and heavy rains, I 
offered the magistrate of Napa twenty dollars to let curbs and covers 
be made to the wells of this neighborhood. The lying spirit dared 
to send the money back, accompanied by an official note, in which he 
told me, though it rained ever so long, that not a drop entered our 
wells, and they had no need of my money, or of my advice about 
putting alum or coals into the water. I had also some surgical 
exercise when the French brig Pacifique was here. I amputated the 
fore-arm of a sailor in the Nancy Dawson, who had been injured by a 
shot. He left the fourth day after the operation in a promising state. 

To sum up. This station, abstracted from the iniquitous inter¬ 
ference of government, has proved no exception to the general way 
in which newly opened missions proceed; and considering that this 
is Japan, the want of exception is already in its favor. The divine 
argument against depraved Israel, “ Hath a nation changed their 
their gods which are no gods/* is certainly felt also under the gospel, 
notwithstanding its being a commandment of the ever blessed God 
made known to all nations for the obedience of faith. Nor must we 
forget the singular and peculiar situation of this nation of Lewchew. 
"Her father was an Ammonite, and her mother a Hittite : M —China 
and Japan have begotten and foster this bastard people, and the ini¬ 
quities of both taint their very soul. Your may justly infer the 
disposition of this government and nation from what you see in the 
reception they give the doctrines of the cross, and the effect these 
will exert on them when received. Japan itself is a child of China, 
in faith, literature, and national morals; and the proverb holds 
good, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the childrens 
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teeth arc set on edge. M Here they won’t bite into any fruit which 
China has declared to he sour. To this must be added, that Lew- 
chew, unlike China and Japan, never stood in any connection with 
foreigners, has had no relation whatever with a Christian nation, nor 
sent her ships to distant ports. They have “ settled on their lees, they 
have not been emptied from vessel to vessel, therefore their taste re- 
tuaineth in them, and their scent is not changed.” God has now sent 
them wandering, and they shall wander; they must submit to his 
divine discipline, and eventually enter the ranks of his tributary 
kingdoms. 

But the Gospel, since the age of miracles closed, has worked its 
way by means and effects, and its progress has been proportionate to 
the means employed, and their adaptation to the various modifications 
the several localities offer. Now, in this respect this mission is left 
in 'unparalleled destitution. It would have been much better not to 
have begun it, than to carry it on in such a heart-breaking way. For 
though the want of success is certainly much owing to my un¬ 
worthiness and incapacity, still, in a great measure it may also he 
accounted for by the want of adequate machinery to carry forward 
such an arduous undertaking. For what can a single naked hand 
do towards breaking up all this hard fallow-ground 1 What am 1 
before this mountain ? Not only did the study of these languages— 
the Chinese, the Lewchewan, and the kindred Japanese, fall on me, 
and the harassing opposition we experience, retard both myself and 
Mrs. B., but a great amount of domestic labor, so that often time and 
strength failed for prosecuting that labor, for which alone it is worth 
while to suffer these daily hardships and vexations. In this land, 
“ where every prospect pleases, and only man is vile,” the difficulty is 
not to live and work as a missionary, but to live at all, to live and 
move about as a man. I am persuaded a merchant or a mechanic would 
lie as much opposed here as I am. The means used by government to 
rid themselves of us are all directed against the animal man; they beat, 
they pelt, they starve us, when they please; they send us bad provisions, 
and abridge our locomotion, and knowing we possess a modicum of 
human feeling, they harass and vex us in endless methods. 

Driving off the people from before me is not done so much that they 
shall not hear religion, as to show that the government can .master 
a foreigner, disgrace him publicly, and teach the people to fly before 
him as from a wild beast. Of this intention they make no secret, and 
drive them off when my wife, or the children walk through the streets. 
When I complain of wrongs, the natives tell me, we must obey the 
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laws; and as the laws say, they can have no dealings with a foreigner, 
he may sink up to his waist in a ditch, or in the sea—as indeed was 
twice my case—and nobody would act wrong if he did not help him 
out. To make it possible therefore for a missionary to live here as a 
man, and carry on this mission effectually, means are required, adapt¬ 
ed to the peculiarities of this particular ground, but hitherto none such 
have been employed. 1 shall, therefore, close this sketch of my opera¬ 
tions with a few suggestions. 

1*1. Sound the trumpet in Zion; make this mission known to those 
who watch the progress of the Gospel. In the Record, a leading Eng¬ 
lish religious paper, not a single notice is to be found respecting this 
mission, aud 1 suppose because its editors knew nothing of it. Among 
the multiplicity of objects now engaging the world as well as the 
church, anything requiring special or even common attention, must 
be prominently brought under notice. 

2 d, Sound an alarm in the holy mountain of God. The church of 
God has tender sympathies. Tell her a day of darkness and of gloomi¬ 
ness, a day of clouds and thick darkness, has spread over us. I am the 
man that has seen affliction; I am hedged about that I can not get 
out; the enemy has made my chain 'heavy. Now, let the children of 
God only know my case, and the difficulties experienced in making 
known the glad tidings of salvation, and we shall not fail to have their 
tears, their prayers, and their help. 

3 d. Knowing this, that no mission of Christendom is of any private 
interpretation, it is the duty of all to work together for good. No 
mission becomes the private property of those who first undertook it f 
but all and each who approve of the new sphere opened for Christian 
and philanthropic exertions, are its patrons. A mission like this in 
I^ewchew, in particular, isolated and cut off from regular intercourse 
with the main-land, approached by only a few straggling ships, not all 
of whom assist us, and a few rather injure, will scarcely be regarded a9 
likely to be successfully carried on by a mere handful of men at such 
a distance. We are thankful for the Divine favor which has enabled 
us to open this new corner in the Lord’s vineyard, and we may be sure 
that if it is his will to prosper the tillage, laborers will be raised up to 
enter upon the harvest. 

4th, No half work. Either keep it up efficiently, or give it up al¬ 
together. One man to a station like this renders even his efforts al¬ 
most nugatory. If the mission be at all worth carrying on, let there 
be at the very least one brother sent to my help, one who can endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, shod with the preparation 
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of the gospel of peace, mild, patient, forbearing, an Abdiel, who in all 
afflictions, knows for whom he endureth shame, and by whose grace; 
and yet one who has a forehead of adamant, and can stand reproaches, 
for all the house of Lewchew is impudent and hard-hearted. If such 
men are sent here, utriusqne artis periti , men who trim their way to 
seek love, and yet like Jeremiah, are born men of strife and contention 
to the whole earth, I will joyfully sit at their feet, be guided by their 
counsel, and quickened to increased activity by their zeal and example. 

5 th. The mission imperatively requires the aid of an educated Chi¬ 
nese, who understands his own language, and can speak the court 
dialect fluently. No missionary can get along among this people with¬ 
out a good assistant in Chinese, for even the common people under¬ 
stand that character, and he will often wish to show them a book. 
There is also much writing to be done with compradores and with the 
authorities; so much, in fact, in my own case, that I have been oblig¬ 
ed to give up writing out accounts with my purveyors, and am afraid 
I must curtail my correspondence with government, though that is 
now the only channel open for influencing those in power. Some 
dispatches occupy me an evening and forenoon in composing, inscrib¬ 
ing in my copy-book, and writing out a fair copy to be forwarded. 

6/A. In my present position, I feel the want of a European servant 
to look after many things, which require and consume my time; and 
what if, as a last resort, all native assistance be forbidden us by the 
rulers? Yet this necessity would be less, if a missionary brother and 
his family came to our aid. 

7th. Friendly exertions with merchants, whose ships now fret all 
waters, must not be neglected; and I am sure some can be found who 
will allow their captains to turn in here. Lewchew is in a queer 
location it is true, and a position somewhat further north or south, 
would have placed Napa in the course of ships bound to Canton or to 
Shlngh&i; but placed as she is, let us beg benevolent merchants whose 
ships sail between Sh4ngh&i and Sydney, Canton and San Francisco, 
cr China and the West coast of the Americas, to have them touch here. 
The laying open the gold in California may be regarded as a design 
of Providence to push gold seekers between Asia and America upon 
Japan and the isles afar off. There are resources enough in Lewchew 
to make it an object with western nations to keep a lookout here, and 
I hope commerce will soon come to the help of Christianity. 

S/A. No efforts should be spared to induce England and the United 
States to send their ships, and survey these waters more minutely. 
Surveying ships in this neighborhood, and a man of war in thi« 
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port, would do good, if their officers and crews conducted as became 
Christians. I do not mean they should bombard these towns, but 
those who have power can speak with power. God has given Christian 
nations power in this world, and they must show the rod, as Moses 
did when lie stood before the rock with it in his hand, when the 
rock will otherwise neither hear nor yield its native waters. Lord 
John Russell, in a speech made in the House of Commons on the22d 
of Feb., 1848, said, “ He contended, that in a foreigu country, Bri¬ 
tish subjects had a right to be protected by the public force of this 
country. The executive government would be greatly to blame if it 
gave less protection to British subjects now than in former times, and 
if it allowed the name of an Englishman to be less respected than it 
hitherto had been.” Now then, why should not English subjects, or 
their friends at home and in China, openly claim protection for them 
against oppression, ill usage, and public disgrace in Lewchew ? 44 The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereofwho can forbid man to 
visit any part of God’s earth? Why then should an English subject not 
be permitted to reside here? Have we by treaty with China bound 
ourselves not to visit Cochinchina, or Siam, or Tibet, or Corea? 
Suppose that Lewchew stands in the same relation to the Celestial 
Empire that these countries have stood, and perhaps still stand; even 
then none can oppose our residing here, or declare it against the faith 
of our treaties. 

But admitting, for argument’s sake, this to be a Chinese tributary, is 
it on this ground to be considered like the interior of China, which 
our generosity, and perhaps also just caution, have shut to us for the 
present ? At a point of time when the brazen gates of Japan are so 
near to be burst open, is it reasonable or prudent, that Christian go¬ 
vernments should look on quietly at the insults heaped upon a fellow 
Christian, at the Japanese frontier ? Is it not an insult to drive a man 
back from a ferry, which every peasant is allowed to cross and recross 
filly times a day ? Au English officer has here bought goods, a bill 
of which purchase was regularly made out, and the poor sellers are not 
permitted to receive payment. A native gentleman once accompanied 
me for some distance on my way, not minding the threats and shouts 
of spies; he was dragged from my side, dragged away by the beard, 
and cruelly beaten for no other sin than that he walked a few steps in 
friendly conversation with the English barbarian. Another Lew- 
chewan, whose heart was attracted by the excellence of our faith, be¬ 
trayed by his partiality to a foreigner, whom he was not afraid to call 
/father,” was dragged from our neighborhood, and we have never 
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learned what became of him. Servants who formerly delighted to join 
iu our family worship, are now “ permitted," because commanded, to 
r un from their master’s house, simply because the name of Jesus had 
been mentioned to them. Similar facts, showing that this nation is train¬ 
ed—yea, forced, to abhor the names of foreigner and Christian, besides 
the many instances of personal obloquy mentioned in this paper, this 
Government has heaped upon us—do they not call every Christian and 
civilized power, to speak a word to stay the nuisance? And what if 
we be quite ejected, by open force or starvation? If I rightly under¬ 
stand the measures the Lewchewan authorities now employ against us 
in our very kitchen, and their open interference with everything of a 
domestic nature, we are not far from such a catastrophe. We drink 
our water for money, our wood is sold unto us, and yet we can not 
order what we Bud necessary for our health, nor can we get a work¬ 
man into the house to make or repair utensils for our use. 

The transition from respect to an utter disregard of all civility to¬ 
wards us was sudden. This whole nation is like a machine, the 
key to which is exclusively in the hands of the rulers ? A move in any 
direction is no sooner indicated, than the whole current rushes thither¬ 
ward. Can any one suppose our disgraceful expulsion will promote 
the interests of Christianity, or facilitate our intercourse with Japan? 
1 can assure you none in the world. The eyes of Japan are upon us. 
Our ejection from Lewchew, an act which would not be simply that, 
but a submission of the foreigners to their law—submission, because 
military arms are not, though stones, sticks, famine, and cruel vexa¬ 
tions are employed against us—will disgrace England as much, and in 
its moral eifect be tantamount to the dismission the American Com¬ 
modore had sealed on his forehead at Yedo. Do not think such events 
pass off in Japan for trifles. They are played off as such to the inex¬ 
perienced stranger, and his pardon is begged for them as for auy other 
common blunder by chance committed against him; just as they would 
beg my pardon after having pelted me, by saying, children or rude 
peasants had from inadvertency forgotten their instructions to behave 
politely towards me, or had intended to strike a bird and missed, the 
stone finding its way to the wounded spot; but no sooner has the ex¬ 
cuse grown a little stale, than the insults are repeated, and the mis¬ 
takes dished up to the people at large as victories over Christians or 
Christianity, and perhaps a battle lost against Japan can not do more 
to elate their pride, and feed their enmity. One of the great reasons that 
forbid my leaving, believe me, is to prevent or at least retard, shame 
and reproach to fall upon Christianity. Our defeat is the defeat of our 
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country and religion; honor and duty hid Us to hold fust out confi¬ 
dence, Niid our faint hope ftrm to tile end, and stand, a brave phalanx 
of soldiers of the cross, as long as we are helped and supported by 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

And now men of Israel, help I Remember, a son of Abraham, I have 
become a Gibeonite to help the Gentiles to an inheritance in the Ca¬ 
naan of God. For what am I doing here but hewing wood and draw¬ 
ing water, the first rough and menial service, by which the unshapely 
block is torn from the quarry of nature, to be subjected gradually to 
the smoothing tools of civilization and religion. Behold, I, and the 
children which God has given me, aud the wife of my youth, life, and 
substance, and comfort, all we are and have, are laid upon the altar of 
God for the Gentiles 1 sake; will not a Gentile brother, whom grace has 
brought into the common wealth of Israel, feel it his duty to come over 
and help us, and assist the elder brother in his toils and hardships en¬ 
dured forthe gentiles’ sake ? Spread your skirts over this widowed Ruth, 
who has left father and mother and the land of her nativity, aud is come 
unto a people not known heretofore, a nation meted out and trodden 
under foot, for no other reason than the glory of God, aud the advance¬ 
ment of his kingdom of righteousness and truth. Do at least seud us 
letters of comfort and advice. Perhaps our stay here is, for reasons 
unknown to me, inadmissible; perhaps the due time of relief has not 
yet come for these outskirts of the world ; who knows but our’s is a 
case similar to Ezekiel’s, when the Lord directed him, “ Prepare thy 
stuff for removing; it may be they will consider, though they be a 
rebellious house.” 

My dear brother, I need not ask you to excuse my length; I am 
tired of it myself, but could not cut it shorter. One of old said he had 
not time to l>c short; as for me I have not ability to write a short let¬ 
ter, if I have to siy much. To say much and concisely is the gift 
of good writers, aud I must be thankful for getting through my matter 
anyhow. Believe me, 

Your’s in the bonds of the Gospel, 

B. J. Betthi.iikim. 

P. S. Since the preceding was written, information has been received from 
Dr. Bettellieini up to Dec. *28th, 1849, at which time he and bin family were 
in good health. The same system of watching his motions whenever he goes 
abroad is kept up bv the spies; and even when Mrs. Bettelheim goes out with 
him to make a diversion in his favor, by drawing part of their attention of 
herself, their number is increased, in order to prevent oither of them quietly 
addressing the people. Speaking of the hindrances they put in the way of 
going out on the Sabbath, the recurrence of which they arc well aware of, he 
says: “They make preparations the day before, doubling the guard and look- 
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out men on every station, so that when I go out to my work, in whatever 
direction, I find these emissaries at the end of every lane, besides forerun¬ 
ners going before crying, The barbarian! The barbarian! Shut the doors! 
Shut the doors! Besides this, there is a cordon inclosing me round about, 
sometimes not less than two yards’ distance.” 

In order to elude them, he has screened himself in a thicket till evening, 
and then suddenly shown himself in the crowded market of the capital, but 
his success has not been much more. “ Surprise has tamed the enemy—so f 
thought—and I am granted half an hour to address the wondering multitude. 
But the enemy is not tame; he is on the alert, and if there is a pause of half 
an hour, it is used to gather the troop, and on they come, bearing long and 
heavy bamboos, striking upon the naked bodies of the people as if they were 
a mass of cattle, and crying out, Why did you not run ? Why did you not 
run ?—thus betraying all the more plainly that it is they who teach the peo¬ 
ple to flee from us as before wild beasts.” 


Art. II. Letter to the Editor of the Chinese Repository respecting 
the objects to be had in view in translating Elohitn and Theos. 

Mr. Editor, 

The following thoughts have been suggested by the arguments em¬ 
ployed in the controversy concerning the name of God in Chinese, 
which will probably not be new to your readers, but as the question 
must shortly be decided, so far as relates to the forthcoming version 
of the New Testament, it may be worth while to call attention to a 
few of the most important points to be considered. 

It is to be borne in mind that in reference to the translation of 
tPHbS and there are two distinct questions. The first is, what 
term shall be used to translate these words when they refer to idols 
or false gods. On this question it is believed there is no dispute. 
The second is, what term shall be employed to translate the words 
w ^ en they refer to the true God. It is on this 
question that the difference of opinion exists. It was formerly con¬ 
tended that the name of the highest deity known to the Chinese 
should be used as the designation of the true God. This position is 
now abandoned as untenable. It seems to be so plainly necessary 
that a generic name should be employed as the designation of the 
true God, in common with the gods worshiped by the heathen, that 
all parties admit that the term to be sought for is the generic name for 
god in the Chinese language. A hasty glance at the arguments 
published on this question shows, however, that the parties are not in 
fact seeking the same thing, though they call it by the same name. 
The one is seeking for “ the name of the highest genus or class of 
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beings to whom the Chinese offer religious worship.” The other is 
endeavoring to find u the name of the being, or class of beings, to 
whom the Chinese ascribe the highest attributes.” With these views 
of the nature of the term to be sought, it is not probable that they will 
ever be able to fix upon the same word. They must first agree as to 
the meaning to be attached to the phrase, “ the generic name of God.” 
To determine the meaning of this phrase, it is necessary to fix the 
sense in which the word god is used. It may be used for God by 
way of eminence, or the true God. The phrase would then mean— 
“ the generic name of the true God.” But this expression has no 
intelligible meaning, and this sense of the word god in the phrase in 
question, must therefore be rejected. There can be no such thing as 
the generic name of an individual, unless the expression be construed 
to mean the name of the class or genus to which the individual be¬ 
longs. 

There is but one other sense in which the word can be used. If it 
is not here used by way of eminence, it must be generic, and may be 
regarded as the translation of Elohim and 0iof. The generic name 
for God, is the same as the generic name for Elohim, or for 0i*. A 
generic name i3 the name of a genus, that is, of a class all the in¬ 
dividuals of which possess certain properties or qualities in common. 
Every individual possessing these common properties may be designate 
ed by the generic name, whatever differences there may be in other 
respects. The generic name of God, or Elohim, or 0to$, in the Chi¬ 
nese language is the name by which the Chinese designate that genus 
or class of beings which in English is designated by the word God, 
and in the sacred Scriptures, by the words D\“iSk and 0iof. Now 
nothing is easier than to ascertain what class of beiugs is thus de¬ 
signated, or in other words, what those common qualities are on 
account of which the individuals composing this genus are classed 
together under the same appellation. We find that by the usage of 
the holy Scriptures, the words Elohim and 0cot are applied to any 
object to which men offer religious worship. The English word god 
is constantly used in the same way. An English writer does not stop 
to inquire what are the attributes ascribed to a being, in order to 
know whether the word god is applicable or not. He is satisfied if 
it appear that religious worship is offered to the being in question. If 
men offer to any being that worship which is due to Jehovah alone, 
that object is properly called their god, whatever attributes it may 
possess, or whatever attributes it may lack. The attributes common 
to this class of beings are not divine attributes, if by divine be meant 
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that which is peculiar to the God of the Bible. The words 
0$o£, God , are alike applicable to Jehovah, and to all the vile ami 
senseless things worshiped by the heathen. There is but one cha¬ 
racteristic common to all the beings designated by these words, and 
that is, that they are objects of religious worship. The name by which 
the Chinese designate this class is the term by which the words 
0soc, GW, must be translated into the Chinese language. 
They can not be properly represented by any other term. Any term 
which excludes a portion of the class, is not the name of the class; 
that is, it is not the generic name of god. A word must be found 
which shall be applicable to this whole class, and if no such terra 
exist in the language, one must be introduced. Without such a 
word, the claim of Jehovah to be the only living and true God, the 
only proper object of religious worship, can never be clearly set forth. 
If there were no such word, the very necessities of thought, as the 
knowledge of Christianity advances, would soon force some word iuto 
such a use. 

Here, however, we are happily relieved from all difficulty. No one 
denies that the Chinese have a term which they use to designate 
the class of beings whom they worship, and it has been abundantly 
proved that that term is sAtn n> It has been clearly shown that this 
word is the designation of a class which includes all the objects wor¬ 
shiped by the Chinese. It may be considered, therefore, as a settled 
question that the class of beings designated in Scripture by the word* 
an< * the Chinese designate by the word Shin This 
then is the generic term for God in the Chinese language. But it is 
admitted that Elohim and ©so£, even when used for the true God, 
should be rendered by the generic term for god. They should there¬ 
fore be rendered by jptji shin. 

It has been argued that ti ^ is the generic name of god. The 
only way in which an argument can be constructed in favor of this 
proposition, is to assume that “ the generic name of God ” means 
4t the name of the being to whom the Chinese ascribe the highest 
attributes,” or of " the class of beings to whom they ascribe the 
highest attributes.” This again is based on the assumption that the 
word god in this phrase means the “ being, or class of beings ” to 
whom are ascribed the highest attributes; or in other words that it 
means the true God. We have already shown that this sense is un¬ 
tenable. But if the phrase means “ the name of the class of beings 
designated by the word GW,” ti is not the generic name of God, 
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for it is not pretended that the word is applicable to the whole of this 
class. The whole argument by which it is thought that ti ^ is 
proved to be the generic name of God, consists in proving the fact 
that it is applicable to a very limited number of the beings called 
gods . That is to say, it is applicable only to a small number of the 
beings worshiped by the Chinese, which all who speak the English 
language call gods. 

The proof that ti ^ is a generic term for god is based upon the 
fact that it is the designation of the highest objects of worship known to 
the Chinese, and also of several other beings who are worshiped. 
But to prove a term generic, it is not enough to show that it is applied 
to several individuals of the same class. The word hound in English 
is not a generic term, because it is not applicable to a genus, though 
it designates a portion of a genus. The arguments which prove that 
ti is generic for the genus deus t would equally prove that hound 
is generic for the genus canis. If one tells ine that a greyhound is 
not a dog, I have a right to know what peculiar qualities exclude it 
from the genus which it so much resembles, and in which it is com¬ 
monly included. So when we are told that a ti ^ (when the word 
refers to an object of worship) is not a shin jjjl|l, we have a right to 
know why this class of worshiped beings should not be included in 
the same genus with other worshiped beings, and whether it is not 
in point of fact so included by good native writers of the language. 

But supposing the proof adduced in this case to be conclusive, 
from what source is it derived ? For the most part from books written 
thousands of years ago. It is proper to consult such books on a 
question like this, but they are not the court of final appeal. These 
ancient classics are not the only witnesses whose testimony should be 
heard when the question relates to the meaning of words in daily use 
among the people. The Christian missionary certainly will feel bound 
to inquire of those for whom he writes, and to whom he speaks, what 
meaning they attach to words which he proposes to use in instructing 
them. Let him go to the temples. He finds them full of idols. lie 
exclaims, “These, these, are their gods” Isaiah would have mourned 
over the worship of many Elohim t and Paul would have told the de¬ 
luded worshipers that their 0soi were worthless and vain. Let him 
inquire of the worshipers what they call them, and he will be told 
that they are shin. The tablets and inscriptions give him the same 
information. He now tells them that, “ There is but one Ti in the 
nniverse—that these shin are not ti —that they should cast away 
their shin, and worship nonr but TV* Now the emperor of China is 
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a ti. What then, would the hearers understand from such an address? 
A single experiment will be sufficient to satisfy any one who will make 
it. It is a simple matter of fact, to be determined not by arguments, 
not by long quotations from ancient works, though these have their 
use iu illustrating the subject, but by the hearing of the ear. Do the 
Chinese of the present day call their gods, shin , or do they call them ti ? 

The fact is, shin would long since have been adopted, but for two 
or three objections. The principal one is, that it is not used for God 
by way of eminence. This, however, is a matter of usage, and does 
not affect the general meaning of the word. This usage can easily 
be introduced without any violence to the genius of the language, and 
indeed already prevails, to a limited extent, in the colloquial dialect of 
some parts of China. Even ti is not free from this objection; for how¬ 
ever it may have been used anciently, it is not so used now, in the 
language as spoken by the people. 

The objection that the word has other meanings may also be urged 
against ti, which, in its ordinary acceptation means ruler. It is said 
that shin means spirit. In the translation recently published of the 
quotations in the Pci-wan Yun-Fii, under the word shin, we read of 
the 44 spirits of the woods,”— 44 of the hills, 11 — 44 of the streams:” we read 
also of 14 presenting offerings to the spirits,”— 44 doing obeisance to 
(worshiping) the spirits,”— 41 propitiating the spirits,”— 44 sacrificing to 
the spirits.” Are not the beings here spoken of precisely such as in 
the Scriptures are called dsoi and Elohim ? If shin ought never to be 
rendered by the word god, it can not be rendered in Hebrew or Greek 
by elohim or el, or by 6eog. If so, then of course, el or elohim, and dsoc 
can not be translated by shin, in translating Horn Hebrew or Greek 
into Chinese. Yet those who contend that shin never means god, 
propose to use it as the translation of those terms in the new version 
of the Scriptures, just as it has been used iu every former version, when 
the words refer to false gods. They must be held chargeable with in¬ 
consistency until they abandon this use of the word, or admit that it 
is the generic term for god in Chinese. 

The difficulties of this question are neither removed nor diminished, 
but rather increased, by transferring a foreign word as the designation 
of the true God. What is required is a word corresponding to the 
word god, applicable alike to the true God and to false gods. To 
speak of Jehovah, or Aloah, would be to speak in riddles, unless it be 
added that this is the God whom we are boiiud to worship and obey. 
What word shall be used in giving this information ? 

h. N N. 
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[Note. —The remarks of our Correspondent commend themselves to the 
candid inquirer into the merits of the terms proposed in former articles in 
this work. We beg his permission to append a few general remarks to 
his letter, in reference to the whole subject, and for the purpose of record¬ 
ing the various steps of the discussion. We refer here to a letter just issued 
by missionaries of the London Missionary Society, addressed 44 To the 
Protestant Missionaries laboring at Hongkong, and the Five Ports in China.” 
It is dated Shanghai, Jan. 30th, 1850, and is signed by Messrs. Medburst, 
Stronach, Milne, Lockhart, Muirhead, and Edkins. 

Without remarking upon the circumstances under which this document is 
issued, or the position its writers assume, and their 44 determination not to 
adopt a version of the Scriptures in which the term (shin) is so employed,” 
we here quote the eight objections they bring forward to the use of shin: 

44 1. Skin never has been employed by any Chinese writer to designate God by 
way of eminence, and would, if so used, in the version of the Scriptures, involve 
an absurdity in the estimation of every well-educated Chinese. 

u 54. The real meaning of shin is invisible being or essence, and as snch is used 
and understood by the Chinese in the sense of spirit. It is applicable is well 
to the spirit of man, and the living principle iu irrational animals and plants, os 
it is to the highest being of whom the Chinese have any conception. A term, 
therefore, whi<m is common to all these, can not convey any idea of Divine nature. 

“ 3. Although some of the spirits, who are called shin by the Chinese, are 
worshiped, shin does not necessarily mean a worshiped Iwing, neither does 
the use of it convey in itself the notion of divine worship, nor imply that beings 
so designated ought to be worshiped. Worship with regard to the shin is an 
accident , not an essential element. 

“4. The term shin being applied to the spirits of heaven, earth, and man, to 
invisible beings both good and bad, high and low, honored or derided, is, in its 
general acceptation, equivalent to the word spirit in western languages. To say, 
therefore, that there is but one shin , and no other, that Jehovah knows of no 
other, and that the devils believe this, is to utter what, according to the mean¬ 
ing of the term, as used and understood by the Chinese, amounts to a falsity. 

“5. The word shin , when used in the possessive, as belonging to a person, 
must, according to the usus loquendi of the Chinese, be understood of the spirit 
possessed by that person, and not the god worshiped by him. Hence the phrase 
“ my God,” or the “ God of Abraham," could not, if shin were employed, be in- 
telligibbr expressed in Chinese, without a circumlocution. 

“6. The word shin , when used in connection with sacrificing to the god of a 
progenitor, must be understood as conveying the idea of sacrificing to the manes 
of ancestors. 

44 7. The word shin being the most expressive term in the Chinese language 
for spirit , whether concrete or abstract, we should, were it used for God by our¬ 
selves, or by others whom we might be unwilling to offend, be deprived of a 
most useful term in its proper and legitimate acceptation, compared with which 
no other term in the language is so definite. 

44 8. The word shin having been rendered spirit by the best European Sinolo¬ 
gues, and used in the sense of spirit by the Roman Catholic writers in China, 
whose influence throughout the oountry is more extended than that of Protes¬ 
tants, there is little chanoe of the latter being able to establish a usus loquendi 
in favor of their own mode of employing the word, particularly when that mode 
is denounced by the Chinese themselves as wrong." 

We have not time now to remark upon the character of these objections, 
and there is little in them which has not already been brought forward; 
but we are not willing that gentlemen standing in the position that Messrs. 
Mcdhurst, Stronach and Milne do as the delegates uf their fellow-mission- 
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nries to revise the New Testament, should separate themselves from the 
Committee at huge, and assert that the insertion of such a term as shin for 
the translation of//rfos, will 44 render the whole work unclassical and con¬ 
temptible” without entering a protest against it Some of those whom they 
represent, believe shin to be the best word, all things considered; and to 
designate the revision by such epithets is unnecessary and unseemly. 

The writers then mention the discussions which have been held at Shang¬ 
hai respecting the adoption of Sfu'mg Shin to mean the High God, and 
of Pi shin to denote (hot God , or God by way of eminence, in compliance 
with the recommendation of Mr. Mellor of the B. and F. Bible Society, and 
the rejection of both terms. They then quote the remarks of scholars and 
others in England and America, who have read the arguments used on 
both sides, and propose that Monk be transferred. This wordis found iu the 
Syriac inscription (See Vol. XIV, pp. 202,224, note 5) for the proper name 
of Jehovah, in the phrase Chin Chit 0-/o-oj^ JlpJ j|j| J|5J. Dr. Med- 
hurst and his collaborators in this letter, propose this word to be used as tlio 
appellative name of God, and that it be accompanied by the following 
explanation: 44 Wherever Aloah is used, it refers to the beings whom meu 
sacrifice to and worship. They do not know, however, that the most honor¬ 
able and without compare is only one Jehovah, besides whom no oilier 
ought to be worshiped. Jehovah is the proper name of Aloah.” In support 
of this plan of transferring a won!, the writers adduce four reasons: 

44 1. We can not go wrong in bo doing. We can not be said to use on improper 
word. It i« sanctioned by the Scriptures : we are therefore right in employing 
it, unmistakably and iucontrovertibly right. 

44 2. We free ourselves thereby from all mixture with Chinese superstition. 
Those who employ the term shin, are ever in danger of having it coupled, at 
least iu the minds of the heathen, with kwei, evil spirit. Shin and kwei ore 
correlative terms, and are generally classed together by Chinese speakers and 
writers. In doing which, the kteci is put first. The term also includes an in¬ 
variable reference to the Chinese system of the yin and the ydn<r, from associa¬ 
tion with which the native mind can not escape, if the term shin be used. The 
word t( also, even when referring to the Supreme, does not allude to a being of 
infinite perfections like Jehovah. But, by the use of the transferred term, wu 
free ourselves at once from all these shackles, and are left at liberty to give our 
own views of the meaning we attach to Eloali, whether iu the monadic or gene¬ 
ric sense. 

44 3. We are violating no rules of langunge ; no philological difficulties lie in our 
way, but those inseparably connected with a new term, which will be rapidly 
decreasing every day, from the first moment oiler we have employed it, uuUl 
they have entirely disappeared.” 

44 4. We are much more likely to succeed in creating for ourselves a us us to- 
yuendi, by adopting a new term and translating it, than we are by taking an old 
term, diverting it from its proper sense, and applying it to a use utterly revolt¬ 
ing to the philological taste of the people.” 

They say iu reference to the whole subject, “that the time has come 
when a stop ought to be put to this protracted controversy. The advocates 
of both terms have found that objections lie against both; the advocates of 
ti arc willing, on account of the difficulties which lio in the way, to retne 
from tfic contest, and adopt the transferred term; the advocates of shin ac¬ 
knowledge their difficulties, but sceui resolved to abide by tlieur favorite 
word, with a definition ” 
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No one will question the desirableness of settling the controversy, and no 
one wishes to throw any obstacles in the way of such a consummation. No 
term has been proposed for the generic name of God, against using which 
strong arguments might not be urged; ti, thdng-H, Henti, thin, chu, chin chu, 
chin thin, aloah, all of them are open to objections; but which one shall be 
taken, as on the whole, the least objectionable ? Uniformity among the 
whole body of Christian writers in Chinese on this vital point is a great 
object, and one for which every one will, we think, be willing to concede 
something. We would here add, that it is a subject worthy of consideration, 
by those missionaries who write in Chinese, whether they ought not to con¬ 
form to one way of writing all proper names, and not use different characters 
to express thain. For instance, we have seen Jehovah written Yi-ho-hwd 
ww Yt-ho-hwd J||i Yi ho-hw& 1$ jfp §p Yi-hwb 

jjp ^ Yi-hwd J|f and YduJuod |p |j||* Dr. Medhurst writes 

jjBf J|| |5[ for Aloah instead of ||| ^ as it is on the Syriac 
monument itself. The characters for other names are altered or abbreviated 
in a similar manner, tending to make great confhsion in the minds of na¬ 
tives, unacquainted with the original languages. For the name Jehovah, 
we prefer J|| to every other way of writing it ,—E<L CL Rep.] 


Art. III. Topography of the province of Hvpeh ; list of its do 
partments and districts ; description qf its principal towns t notice 
of its rivers, lakes, productions , Sfc, 

The province of Hftpeh ;j£ or Northern Lakes, formerly con¬ 
stituted part of the province of Hukw&ng, and is still under the su. 
perintendence of a governor-general, styled Lidng Hu tsungtnh, who 
rules over the united proviuce, and has his residence at Wuchnng fu. 
The area of Hupeh is between 68,000 and 70,000 square miles, ex¬ 
tending from lats. 29° to 33° N., and longs. 109* to 116° E.; it is 
nearly of a rectangular shape, and enjoys so many advantages of 
temperate climate, fertile soil, navigable rivers, and beautiful lake and 
mountain scenery, that it is called the Granary of the Empire. It is 
bounded north by Hon&n, east by Nganhwui and Kiingsf, south by 
Hun4n, and west by Sz’chuen and Shensi. 

Hupeh is celebrated for its Jakes, and though the largest lake in 
China is found just across its southern frontier, still the entire lacus- 
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trine area in Hupeh is the greatest The following list includes all of 
any importance In WGchdng fu, are found Li^ng^sz’ hG iJJ JjL 
J|§ ; Futau hG ^ ^ or AxIake,TsingninghG ^ or Clear- 

calm lake, and Weiyuen lakes. The first of these four lies 

east of the capital, and is connected with Ax lake by a conduit, form¬ 
ing a water communication across the bend of the YGngtsz’ ki&ng at 
this place. In Hinying fu are eight lakes, none of them of any great 
•ize, viz. Mieuying hu ^ }gj, Peb-ul £ ^ or White Cl«y 
lake, and Chihyl ^ or Wild lake; these three are rather arms 
of one large lake inclosing an island, than separate sheets of water. 
Ni»i hu -tp or Cow lake is an expansion of one of the mouths 
of the HSn R., which empties in just above H&nyiing. Tfi-peh ^ 6 
Large White lake, Hungmi ^ or Red-horse L.; and S4n htk 
jn ^ all join their waters, and empty into the H4n R. The Y4ng- 
yeh or Willow-leaf lake, and the Sintii ^ A or Three 

Terrace lake, form one sheet of water, inclosing several islands, on one 
of which is the town of Tienmun. In Kingchau fu are found the 
Sinking hu —. |jj) which unites with the Kiun Jjj lake, and 
the Peh-lien Q or White-lily lake; their waters flow both north 
into the river, and south iuto Tungting lake. These comprise all the 
lakes of any note. 

The rivers of Hupeh are numerous and large. The magnificent 
YSngtsz’ kiing flows through its entire breadth, and receives the 
waters of many tributaries, the largest of which are the H4n kiing 
on the north, and the Tsing kiing pQ which joins it near 
I-ching. Besides these two important streams, there are the P4 ho 
E jpj, the Po-ting ho |||j£ ^ Jjjf, near Hwdngchau fu, the Lung ho 
*ti* and the Wfi-hfi rivers, east of the H4n R. The H4n 

river (from which one of the famous Chinese dynasties took its name) 
rises in Shensi , and drains the southern declivities of the range of 
hills near the Yellow river, drawing its waters from most of the sou¬ 
thern departments of Shensi and Hon4n, and the northern half of 
Hupeh, a region of upwards of eighty thousand square miles. Its 
entire length is not far from 300 miles. The Tsing kidng, or clear 
river empties the drainage of the southwestern districts into the Great 
river. 

The size of this important province differs but little from that of 
Ki4ngsl or ShGntung, but the productions and manufactures are more 
varied. The states of Virginia and Missouri in the United States, 
are each of them nearly of the same size as Hupeh; it is also about 
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twice the area of Portugal, or three times that of Ceylon, a little more 
than that of the Bombay Presidency, or a little less than that of the 
island of Celebes. Its population in 1812 was 270,370,098, which gives 
an average of 389 persons to a square mile. Hupeh is divided 
into eleven departments, which are further subdivided into 7 chau 
and 60 hien districts, according to the following list 

I. Wuchang fu ^ or the 
Department of W6ch&ng, contains ten districts, 

viz: one chau and nine hien. 

1 ft J| Kidnghid, 6 jj§ Tungching, 

2 lit H&n-ning, 7 p* || WGchdng, 

3 % S, Ki&yil, 8 * fe T4y6, 

4 ^ iff POki, 9 M dl Tungshfin, 

5 ^ Tsungydng, 10 $| g| Hingkwoh chau. 

II. Hanyang fu^ 115§ or the 

Department of H&ny&ng, contains five districts, 

viz: one chau and four hien. 

1 I® Hanyfing, 4 Hw&ngpi Men, 

2 $f ;|| H&nchau, 5 jBf |^§ jj<| Mienydng chau. 

3 ^ ig£ Hauhin, 

III. Nganluh fu ^ or the 

Department of Ng&nluh, contains four hien districts. 

1 M W Chungtsifing, 3 ^ |*^ Tienmun, 

2 ijr |lj Kingshan, 4 ^ ft Tsienki&ng. 

IV. Sidngydng fu fft, or the 
Department of Sidngydng, contains seven districts, 
viz: two chau and five hien. 

1 M pi Sidngydng, 5 jfc -fc % Kwdnghwd Awn, 

2 Ufa I ching, Kuhching chau, 

3 f$ij ® Ndnchdug, 7 jfy ^ Kiun chau. 

4^|| Tsduydng, 
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V. Yunyang fu J$ g§r jft, or the 
Department of Yuny&ug, contains six hien districts. 

1 Up ^ Yun hien , 4 4ft jlj Chuhsli&n, 

‘ 2 F&ng hien, 5 ft J$ Chuhki, 

3 M Fdak&ng, 6 gfl jgj Yunsi. 

VI. Tehngan fu ^ $F, or the 

Department of Tehngdn, contains five districts, 

viz: one chau and four hien. 

1 ^ Ngdnluh, 4 |1| Yingshdn, 

2 H ^ Yunmung, 5 || ^| Sui chau. 

3 jj§ Yingching, 

VII. Hwdngchau ./“ or the 

Department of Hwdngchau, contains eight districts, 

viz. one chau and seven hien. 

1 H B9 Hwangkdng, 5 Hwdngmei, 

2 ^ Kishwui, 6 H ||J Lotien, 

3jg#| Mdching, 

* M $$ Kwdngtsi, 3 M Hwdngngdn. 

VIII. Kingchau fu j^J $f, or the 
Department of Kingchau, contains seven hien districts. 

1 H| Kidngling, 5 /fc Kungngdn, 

2 ^ Sungsz’, 6 H* Shihshau, 

3 $ Chikidng, 7 §£ f ij Ldnli. 

4^^ l tu, 

IX. 1‘chdng fu g g jfr, or the 
Department of 1 chdng, contains seven districts, 
viz: two chau and five hien. 

1 % $8 Tunghfl, 5 Kwei chau, 

2 -g Changydng, 6 $$. ^ Hingshan, 

3 Changloh, 7 jj| Patung. 

Hohfung chau, 
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X. Shinan fu ° rthe 

Department of Shinan, contains six hien districts. 

1 & ffc Nganshi, L&ifung, 

2 JS Siuenngan, 5 Hanfung, 

3 Mill Lichuen, 6 }§L jfe Kienchl, 

XI. Kingmun chau jfty, or the 
Department of Kingmun, contains two hien districts. 

1 i % Yuenngdn, 2 ^ |t§ T6ng)6ng. 

I. The department of Wtichdng includes much of the eastern 
part of the province; its surface is low and marshy; many lakes are 
found in its borders, and the proximity of the Yingtsz* ki&ng offers 
great facilities for transporting its produce. The city of Wuch&ng 
lies on the eastern bank of the Great river, at the junction of the H&n 
ki&ng, and op|>osite to the city of H.iny&ng fu. AH accounts concur 
in the great population congregated in this spot, the land and water 
both being covered with inhabitants; London and Yedo alone can 
compete with it, for no other place in China presents an equal number 
of human beings on the same area. A fire broke out in the suburb 
of H4nkau, m P opposite Hany&ng in 1833, which was reported 
to have burned seven days, destroying a great amount of merchandise 
with the wooden dwellings. The river, here five hundred miles 
from the ocean, is a league broad, and deep enough to carry the 
largest Chinese vessels. 

A recent traveler thus speaks of the approach to this mart, which 
may be regarded as the centre of China in a commercial view. “ The 
night had already closed in when we reached the place where 
the river is entirely covered with vessels of all sizes and forms, con¬ 
gregated here from all parts. I hardly think there is another port in 
the world so frequented as this, which passes, too, as among the most 
commercial in the empire. We entered one of the open ways, a sort 
of a street having each side defined by floating shops, and after four 
hours of toilsome navigation through this difficult labyrinth, arrived at 
the place of debarkation.” He further remarks, that “ for the space 
of five leagues, one can only see houses along the shore, and an infini¬ 
tude of beautiful and strange looking vessels in the river, some at an¬ 
chor and others passing up and down at all hours.” The coup-d’aeil 
of these three cities is beautiful, their environs being highly cultivated 
and interyersed with the mansions of the great; but he add*, “If 
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you draw near, you will find on the margin of the river only a shape¬ 
less bank worn away with freshes; and in the streets, stalls surmounted 
with palisades, and workshops undermined by the waters, or tumbling 
to pieces from age. The open spots between these ruins are filled 
with abominations which diffuse around a suffocating odor. No 
regulations respecting the location of the dwellings, no side-walks, 
no place to avoid the crowd which presses upon one, elbowing and dis¬ 
puting the passage, but .'ll! get along pell-mell in the midst of cattle, 
hogs, and other domestic animals, each protecting himself as he best 
can from the filth in his way, which the Chinese collect with care for 
agricultural uses, and carry along in open buckets through the crowd.’ 1 

II. The department of Hanyang lies west of the preceding, be¬ 
tween the river H&n and the departments of Ngdnluh and Kingchau; 
its chief town is a little north of the provincial capital. There is a 
large trade here in paper. The lakes in the department produce a great 
variety of wild fowl, and the orchards of fruit in this region are cele¬ 
brated. Near the city itself lies the hill Td-pieh ^ ^lj jij, Great 
Dividing Mt. 

I [I. The depai-tment of Ng&nluh lies north-west of the preceding, 
in the bottom lands of the H in R.; these fertile fields supply the in¬ 
habitants with most of their breadstuffs. The capital partakes of the 
same commercial advantages as H 6ny£ng. 

IV. The department of Siangydng lies north of Nginluh, border¬ 
ing on Honan, and its chief town is on the banks of the H£n R. The 
surface of the country is mountainous, except near the river; gold 
is washed out of the rivulets in some places in this department; and 
within the precincts of Kien chau is a very high mountain, consisting 
of twenty-seven summits, and inclosing twenty-four lakes in its circuit. 
Other mineral substances are drawn from these mountains. Si&ngy&ng 
fi was known in the days of Confucius as the capital of the Tang state ; 
it afterwards belonged to the Tsu state. 

V. The department of Yanydng lies in the northwest of the pro¬ 

vince, between Hon in and Shensi, and having Siangying and Iching 
on south. The mountains are said to produce tin. A high peak, call¬ 
ed Tieh-kiuh ling lies in the extreme west of the depart¬ 

ment. 

VI. The department of Tehrngdn lies east of Si&ngy&ng, and north 
of Hanying, along the borders of Hon in; the region is rough, like 
the districts further we3t. Among the productions of this department 
is the singular substance called peh lah , an excretion produced by an 
insect, whose larva envelops itself in wax; the inhabitants collect the 
wax, and use it for the same purposes as that offices. 
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VII. The department of Hwdngchau occupies all the southeastern 
corner of the province north of the Great river, having Wuchang ftJ 
on its north, and Ng&nhwui on its east. The situation of the chief 
town is highly favorable for trade, and much of the traffic of this fertile 
region find its way to it. In the district of Lotien is a famous foun¬ 
tain, whose waters are highly prized for making good tea. Opposite 
the city itself, in the river, rises the island of Peh-kwei, or White Tor¬ 
toise I., noted for the number cf large tortoises found on it, which 
are often kept by persons about their houses; a species of very small 
size is also common, which are domesticated, and even carried about 
the person. The Chinese fable that a soldier was once pursued by his 
enemies on this island, and to escape them leaped into the river, when 
one of the huge tortoises lying near the shore took him, as the dolphin 
took Arion, upon his spacious back, and safely carried him to the op¬ 
posite bank. The grateful soldier fed the reptile for a while, and then 
set him at liberty. 

VIII. The department of Kingchau fu is situated on the south, 
ern borders of the province, between Hinyang and Ich'mg fii, and 
south of Siangydng, forming one of the richest and largest depart¬ 
ments in the province. Its quarries are noted for the fine quality of 
inkstones they furnish—an article the Chinese literati are very curious 
in. A Manchti garrison is maintained at this city, which is regarded 
as one of the keys of China. 

IX. The department of Peking was made up from portions of 
those around it, Yuny&ngand Siingying on the north, and Kingchau 
on the east. Its natural features are like those departments, and its 
chief town and most of the others, lie near, or on the Great river. All 
this region is famous for the contests here waged in the declining 
days of the H&n dynasty. 

X. The department of Skindn occupies the southwest corner of the 
province, west of Ichdng and Kiugchau; it formerly all belonged to 
the latter. 

XI. The inferior department of Kingmun is a small section of 
country partitioned off from Kingchau fu ; the chief town lies on a 
branch of the Han kidng, a little southwest of Nganluh. It extends 
westerly from the river, and in its products does not vary much from 
the surrounding regions.—It may be remarked, that the capitals of fu 
in this province are situate deither on the Ydngtsz* or the Han rivers; 
consequently they are all of them very eligibly placed for trade. 

The productions and manufactures of Hupeh are varied and abund¬ 
ant. Gold, silver, tin, iron, mica, copperas, crystal, marble, argillite, 
and other miuerals, are found in its mountains; fruits, tea, cotton, 
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herbs, and grains, with building and cabinet woods, are taken from its 
fields and forests; while great numbers of fowls and fish are obtained 
from its lakes and rivers. The manufactures of insect wax, bamboo pa¬ 
per, crystal and stone ornaments, and ardent spirits, are famed through¬ 
out the empire. 

Still, notwithstanding these resources, its inhabitants suffer at times 
from famine. The following letter, written by a Chinese, contains an 
account of the calamities which befell this region some years since. 
“ In the month of May, 1831, our river swelled and burst its banks 
with so much violence in all the plain, that a vast number of dwellings 
large and small, were torn from their foundations, and carried away 
by the waves; their fragments collected together would hardly have 
served to cook a meal. The bodies of the persons swept off by thi 8 
deluge were as numerous as the plants which showed themselves above 
the surface of the waters; while many of those who escaped, perished 
in the highways from famine, and found their graves in the maws of 
birds and dogs. Young men fled to other provinces; parents lost their 
children, and husbands were separated from their wives. Mothers, 
overcome by hunger and fatigue, abandoned their sobbing infants in 
the road, or died leaving their little ones still clinging to their dresses. 
How sad were these sights, and no one able to afford relief. Most of the 
old men perished in the valleys, but some, who escaped, stretched them* 
selves groaning in the paths, while others, a little stronger, sought the 
nearest caverns, where they reared huts of straw, and lengthened out 
their days with herbs or carrion. Others drilled about in boats, seeking 
fish and worms to save themselves from starvation; but, naked and un¬ 
protected, exposed to the wind and snow, they lost their strength, and 
their emaciated Bodies became dry as the hay in the field. In these 
unhappy times, they were unable to raise any money; nobody would 
buy their fields, nor let them have food; even those who offered their 
wives for sale found no purchasers; and destitute of resources, many 
of them perished miserably. The living moved about among the un¬ 
buried dead, few of whom received the rites of sepulture. This year 
(1835) we have suffered from drought and locusts, so that our fields are 
baked and eaten up.” Another observer remarks that the great plain 
through which the Ydngtsz’ flows, at this time appeared like a vas t 
sea, and scores of villages were entirely swept away. 

The greatest portion of this province is level, and some of it is lower 
than the great river which flows through it. The northern part is high¬ 
er, and a low chain of mountains beyond the line of Honan forms the 
watershed between the valleys of the Yellow and Ydngtsz* rivers. 
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Art. IV. Blen and things in Shanghai: number and ckat'acUr of its 
papulation} tything system; taxation; sickness , and pauperism; 
distribution of food; use of opium and prospect of the traffic being 
legalized; increase of the general commerce; the number of foreign 
residents; new churches dedicated; converts to Christianity; com¬ 
mittee of Delegates for revision of the Old and New Testaments in 
Chinese .—From a Correspondent. 

Dear Sir, With your permission, I propose to notice briefly, some 
topics and events, which perhaps may not be without interest to your 
readers. For aught I know, all the inhabitants of this great empire are 
at this moment enjoying the most profound peace, and all its mHlions 
are free from the scourge of war. Indeed the people of this land are 
not prepared for, are not in a condition to experience, such revolu¬ 
tions as have shaken all Europe during the last jear. intelligence here 
moves slowly. Weeks and months are required for what on the other 
side of the globe, would need but hours or minutes. Repeatedly, du¬ 
ring the last year, forty days and more have elapsed without one line 
reaching us from Hongkong or Canton, a distance of only about a 
thousand miles. Information comes equally slow from Peking, and 
other parts of the empire. At present, stagnation—“ rest/’ if his majes¬ 
ty please so to call it, prevails in all the provinces. While European 
states have been dashed one against another, in a manner ill-befit¬ 
ting Christian people, the peaceful sons of H£n have had rest— rest , 
however, which it is feared, by many, not without reason, will prove, 
like the sullen calm that precedes the tyfoon, the precursor of dread¬ 
ful conflicts. We know what former civil and revolutionary wars have 
been in China; we know how they have swept over the land like the 
besom of destruction. Many intelligent Chinese think their country 
is on the eve of change, and they fear for the consequences. And well 
they may. However, they may be wrong in their predictions. Time 
will show. Come what will—-what God ordains—and for one, I can 
console myself in the belief that it will all be for good, and for China’s 
good. Better be torn in pieces by the hurricane, than to die by inches 
in a calm, expiring for want of air to breathe! 

The more foreigners become acquainted with the Chinese, the more 
extensively does the opinion obtain that the population of the empire, 
as given in modern statistics, has not been overrated. Recently, and 
on the best authority, I have heard it said that the population of Shang¬ 
hai is half a million of souls ! From others, equally well informed, 
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I hear it affirmed that it can not exceed two hundred thousand! 
Others, again, take a middle course, and say with the utmost confidence, 
that it can not vary far, one way or the other, from three hundred and 
fifty thousand . Who is right ? And how do these several parties 
arrive at their various conclusions? One would make out the number 
of inhabitants by ascertaining the catties of rice daily consumed; an¬ 
other would do it by counting the number of coffins sold during a 
given period, and from this go on to find out the number of the living- 
men, women, and children; a third would seek to gain the same end by 
estimations based on the rate of taxes; a fourth would get it by count¬ 
ing the barbers, and then the number each could shave in one day, 
and thence deduce the whole sum total. Many other schemes I have 
heard discussed ; but being unable to solve this grand question myself, 
I wish you, Mr. Editor, would put the inquiry to your correspondents! 
at the five ports— What is the population in each of these five cities ? 
And request them, in giving their answers, to give the authority on 
which they are based. 

The tything system is known to be universal in China; and I have 
been told that each local magistrate throughout the empire is requir¬ 
ed to make an annual return of the number of families and individuals 
in his jurisdiction. If it be so, and these returns are faithfully made, 
they must afford the best, and the only sure data for an estimate of the 
sum total of population. Gentlemen who daily pass through the streets 
of Shanghai, tell me that they have seen numerous copies of the mim- 
pdi t “ door-scheduleand of the shih kid mun-pni , 

I**] “ ten families door-schedule,” in the houses and shops of this 

city. I have myself seen some, and have now before me a proclama¬ 
tion from Ping, the chief magistrate, urging the constables and tyth- 
ing men to press their examination for the p D AT wi<w 
jin ting f [ascertainment of the number of] families and individuals, 
so that a full census may be made out for government. This proclama¬ 
tion is dated January 25th. It is the sequel of some that have preced¬ 
ed it; and the parties concerned are charged with delinquencies, and 
threatened with punishment in case such are repeated. 

The collection of the taxes on houses is causing the local govern¬ 
ment some trouble; and proclamations, accordingly, are issued. In 
one of these, the magistrate asks, “ How is it that t while the houses 
are very many , the taxable deeds are very few?” And then remarks, 
pertinently enough, that “ either the landlords must have a mind to 
defraud the revenue (by keeping back their deeds), or the police must 
be guilty of receiving bribes (for not duly reporting them).” Both 
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suppositions, I fancy, are correct Here again, as in the case above 
of the census, delinquencies are pointed out and punishments threatened. 
How far these delinquencies extend, I am unable to determine. 

This eity is increasing, both in the extent of its business and number 
of its inhabitants. A more heterogeneous mass, however, it would be 
difficult to find. All the extremes of character in the empire are here 
brought together, so that it is difficult sometimes to tell which is, and 
which is not the indigenous part. 

Among the worst, as most believe, are the Canton men—not those 
from the provincial city, but rather those from the more eastern and 
southern districts. Next in badness, and next, if not first in enter¬ 
prise are the Fuhkien men. There are different clans of these men, 
and they have their respective public halls. In this thing, they are 
about to be imitated by the Cantonese, who have purchased land in the 
city, and are preparing to build for themselves a Rung-so. These 
“ Southrons 11 are a terror to the quiet people of the north, and the 
officers dread coming into collision with them, since when this hap¬ 
pens the authorities are usually resisted, and often set at naught and 
maltreated. The chief magistrate, the chikien , has recently issued a pro¬ 
clamation requiring that all these people, the Canton and the Fuhkien, 
be registered by the managers of their respective public halls. More 
numerous, and far more tractable, are the Ningpo men. The “ Green 
tea-men” are of a similar caste, more sober-minded, and perhaps less 
cunning. A full account of all the varieties of Chinese to be met with 
here would form a very interesting chapter in your journal. 

The last year, the 29th of T&ukwing, it is said will be written down 
in Chinese history a year of famine . The number of distressed peo¬ 
ple has been, and is still very great. The long and heavy rains in 
spring and summer covered with a deluge of water almost the whole 
of the immense plains of Ki&ngnan. The consequences have been, a 
failure of the crops, especially that of cotton, and great mortality 
among the people. Few, very few families, have escaped the scourge 
of disease iu some shape. New cases of fever and ague, dysentery, and 
such like are now infrequent. But in the city and suburbs, mul¬ 
titudes are still famishing. 

Distribution of food among the poor people of Sh£ngh&i, is being 
carried on to a limited extent by order of the local officers. The plan 
is this: contributions are solicited and obtained from the rich and 
benevolent; aud these, at a given rate and by order of the magistrate, 
are portioned out to those families and individuals, who have been 
registered as pin min, " poor people.” It would seem that a 
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regular return of these poor people is required by the government; 
for in a proclamation now before me, of recent date, the magistrate 
takes occasion to complain, that there are great differences in the 
numbers returned, when the present are compared with those in former 
years. The numbers of the poor people for the current year, the 
‘29th of Taukwing, if I correctly understand the case, are much 
augmented. This is no doubt correct; and it is easily accounted for 
by the single fact, that the present year is one of famine. Distribution 
of food by private individuals is also giving relief to a few. Multitudes, 
however, are perishing iu the streets of the great cities of Ki£ngn&n. 
Tens on tens, every week, during this cold winter, have been found 
dead in the streets and temples of this rich city. Want of food, want 
of clothing, want of shelter, coupled with debauchery and disease, 
are the combined causes of this misery. 

Remission of taxes due from the distressed people in a large num¬ 
ber of the departments of this province, and in the adjoining one of 
NgSnhwui, has just been commenced by the emperor’s orders, glad¬ 
dening the hearts of many. These departments are those which were 
so dreadfully inundated last summer. More than fifty places are 
enumerated. 

The rise in the price of grain has been considerable of late, caused 
partly by the distresses above enumerated, but more I believe in con¬ 
sequence of an order from Peking, directing purchases to be made by 
his majesty’s officers to supply the demand of the capital. It is said 
the Yellow River , that most troublesome of all the emperor’s subjects, 
is showing such symptoms of rebellion, that the officers in charge 
thereof dare not draw from it the full quantity of water requisite to 
feed the Grand Canal, lest in doing this the whole surrounding 
country should be deluged. Your readers, I suppose, are aware that 
not a little of the surface of the country, adjacent the banks of this 
great river, is somewhat below that of the mighty waters which roll 
along its bed to the ocean. It is said, further, that this state of things, 
the threatening attitude of the Yellow River and the consequent want 
of water in the Canal, will require another fleet of junks to venture out 
to sea and brave the dangers of the promontory of Shantung, and what 
is worse, large fleets of pirates. How fortunate it would be, not for the 
inhabitants of Peking alone, but for all China, if the new navigation 
laws,—based on the just principle of reciprocity,—could be extended 
to the Middle Kingdom. 

The use of opium among the Chinese, was never more rapidly 
increasing than now, and its evil effects never more evident. Eighty 
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thousand cheats, report says, are coming to China this year, one half 
of which it is supposed will reach this northern market. In this city, 
both the traffic and the use of opium are in no way concealed. Whole 
chests are carried through the streets in broad day. The legalization 
of the traffic is talked of everywhere, not only by those who are en. 
gaged in the trade, but the officers of government. Hii N4itsi and his 
friends, who brought forward their proposition in 1835, only wait an 
opportunity to renew their suit But whether legalized or not, there 
seems no immediate prospect of arresting the evil,—an evil that Stak¬ 
ing away the vital energies of the nation. 

How the general commerce at Shangh&i and at the other ports will ul¬ 
timately be affected by this drug, affords matter for curious speculation. 
Its bearing at present is such as “ to drive every merchant from the 
port who will not deal in it.” This I suppose is true, with one or two 
exceptions. Be this as it may, no one can doubt that the general com¬ 
merce here is steadily increasing, and is likely to increase. 

The number of foreign residents, too, is increasing, if the purchase 
of new sites and the erection of new houses can be received as evi¬ 
dence of that fact. Four or five very substantia] houses are now being 
built within the boundaries of what is called the “ English Consular 
grounds.” Besides these new foreign residences, and within the afore¬ 
said limits, a new Chinese custom-house is very conspicuous and now 
nearly completed. The roads throughout Y&ngking P4ng have of late 
been considerably improved; and several substantial stone piers built 
to facilitate the shipment and landing of goods. All these things be- 
token an increase of the general commerce at Sh6ngh4i. 

Three new churches have been erected within the walls of this city 
during the last twelve months. One of these, called Yt su Tang , i. e. 
•• Jesus’ Church,” and the property of the English Church Missionary 
Society, was dedicated on Friday, the 4th instant, to the service of 
Almighty God—the Rev. T. McClatchie of that Society, and the Rt.. 
Rev. Bp. Boone and the Rev. Mr. Syle of the American Episcopal 
church, officiating on the occasion. Another, called Kituh Tang , 
“ Christ’s Church,” was dedicated in like manner and by the same re¬ 
verend gentlemen, on Sunday, the 6th. The second is the property of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States, and the money for its erec¬ 
tion was given by a gentleman in Boston, U. S. A. The other is 
called Shinghumi Tang , “ Sacred Assembly’s Church,” and the pro¬ 
perty of the Bap. Southern Convention, U. S. A. This is so far com¬ 
pleted that it is expected to be dedicated on the coming Chinese new 
year’s day. At Christ’s Church, on the day ij was opened, and on the 
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following Sabbath, the number of Chioese within the walls could hardly 
have been less than six hundred men, women, and children. In addi¬ 
tion to these houses for Christian worship, a site for a fourth has re¬ 
cently been purchased by the agents of the London Missionary Society. 

As the means for making known the truths of Revelatiou are thus 
multiplied, some first-fruits begin to appear. I have heard mentioned 
the names of at least eleven Chinese, who have been baptized and 
admitted to church fellowship here since the commencement of 1849. 
During the year just closed, only one missionary family,—the Rev. 
John Hobson and wife—has joined those laboring here, while their 
number has been decreased by the death of the Rev. Mr. South- 
well, the Rev. Mr. Spaulding, and Mrs. Wylie, and by the return to 
their native lands of Mrs. Southwell, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Tobey, 
and Miss Morse. 

The Committee of Delegates, engaged on the Chinese version of 
the New Testament, have advanced in their work to the end of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and expect to complete the whole in May or 
June next. In the meantime propositions have been brought for¬ 
ward, having reference to a Version of the Old Testament . It is 
proposed, if I correctly understand the case, that the missionaries at 
each of the stations—Canton, Hongkong, Amoy, Fuhchau, Niugpo, 
and Shinghai, form themselves into local Committees, and each of 
these local Committees to be entitled to have, at their option, one or 
more Delegates, who shall assemble at such time and place as the 
aforesaid Committees shall determine. 

Wishing the missionaries all good success in their most laudable 
work, believe me, Dear Sir, 

Your's very truly, 

Sh^ingh i, Jan. 1850. Spectator. 


Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: death of the Empress Dowager; 
decease of Mrs. WItilden at Canton; attack on Mr. Reynvaan. 

The news of Her Majesty'9 decease reached Canton on the 19th inst, hav¬ 
ing been about three weeks in its passage across the provinces, and we 
suppose the tidings have not yet reached the coniines of his Majesty's do¬ 
minions on the west The following paper was soon after hawked about the 
streets, thougli the newyear*s holidays were not shortened by the provincial 
authorities. Their excellencies, the governor-general, the governor, the three 
commissioners, and all other officers stationed in Canton, went together, on 
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the 20th of the 1st moon, to the Examination Hall, and there put on mourn¬ 
ing, offered sacrifices, and performed the rites usual on such occasions. The 
common people have not received orders to mourn, but expert soon to see 
the public announcement, until which there will be no general manifestation 
of sorrow. The signs of official mourning are to wear coarse white dresses, 
remove all signs of rank, as the button, peacock’s feather, fringe, &c., sign 
the seal in blue ink, go without shaving the head, use ash colored cards, 
suspend all music, and beating of gongs or drums, firing of cannon, crying 
of lictors, and contract no matrimonial engagements for twenty-seven day*. 
The commencement of this mourning dates from the day of death, so that it 
will not be more than sixty days’ duration in Canton. The imperial pro¬ 
clamation is as follows: 

On the 11th of the 12th month (January 23d) the Board of Rites memorialized 
the Throne as follows: 44 At noon of this day, the officers of slate assembled.'* 

They further memorialised, 44 That they had put on mourning, that for a hundred 
days they should not shave the head, and should wear dark robes and vests." 
The master of ceremonies also memorialized, requesting his Majesty at noon to 
enter and see the golden coffin; the emperor neat day went at o'clock r. m., 
and sacrificed to h*T tablet. 

On the 24tli January, the Supreme Will was received: 44 We have attended 
her Majesty, since we received the throne, and have nurtured her twenty-nine 
years; we had seen that in her declining days she had every comfort, and that 
she had passed the age of eighty, for which our heart was happy and calm, and 
we encouraged ourselves that she would happily add one year to another, until 
she enjoyed the felicity of seeing a century. Lately, the 19th inst. she took 
an airing in the garden and returned to her palace; we daily went to inquire 
respecting her health, and then unexpectedly became aware that our beloved 
relative was not in usual vigor. We thought that if she was nursed a few days 
with care, she would then recover her health; but contrary to all our anticipa¬ 
tions, her ailments daily increased in strength, and on the 24ih at 3A o'clock p. m. 
she drove the fairy chariot and went the long journey. Our grief broke out in 
loud lamentations, for we were greatly afflicted. We humbly brought to mind, 
that since the Holy Empress Filial-Pure-Bright (i. e. H. I. M ’s own mother) 
left this to take the upward journey, we have been deeply indebted to Her 
Imperial Majesty Ti-htng, for her abounding kindness and overshadowing favor. 
We have been made happy while attending to her behests, as men are rejoiced 
by the sun which prolongs their lives; but now never can we again look upon 
her affectionate countenance; our grief can not be easily relieved. 

44 We received her last orders that mourning should be worn only twenty- 
seven days; but we can not be satisfied with this, and therefore, as is right, we 
ourselves shall put on this filial garb for a hundred days, twenty-seven of which 
we shall mourn our loss in deep mourning. As to her requisition, that since we 
were nearly seventy years old, we ought not to give way to deep grief, for the 
cases of government are heavy, we can not presume to disobey it, and must con¬ 
strain ourselves to repress these feelings. This day, the princes and high offi¬ 
cers again assembled and forced themselves to beseech us to restrain onr grief; 
and also memorialized us to respectfully follow the excellent rules of our Im¬ 
perial ancestor Kienlung, which we thereupon felt necessitated to do. Let daily 
libations be poured out before her in the palace of Contentment. 

44 In all that appertains to the full ritual of mourning, we hereby order Mien- 
jQ and Tsaitsinen, princes of the imperial clan, Klying, a cabinet minister, and 
Wanking, president of the Board of Civil Office, carefully to manage and pre¬ 
pare them. For all that propriety requires on this occasion, let them examine 
the old rituals, and deliberate upon the various points, reporting to us by memo¬ 
rial as occasion requires. Let these orders be published throughout the empire 
for general Information. Respect this." 
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On the 2d February, an imperial order wa* issued : 44 Let the bier of Her Im¬ 
perial Majesty be respectfully carried to the Ichun garden, and laid in state. 
We will ourself remain there also for a season, in order that we may convenient¬ 
ly morning and evening pour out libations, and give vent to our grief. Respect 

Death of Mrs. Whilden. This Indy died at her residence in Canton, after 
a painful and protracted illness, which she bore with Christian resignation. 
She was buried on French I. at Whampoa, near Mrs. Devan and Rev. Mr. 
Clopton, who also belonged to the Baptist mission. Her bereaved husband, 
we understand, intends to return to the United States with his three mother¬ 
less children. We have been furnished with the following notice of Mrs. 
Whilden. 

44 Died in Canton on the 20th inst, Mrs. Eliza Jask Whildks, wife of the 
Rev. B. W. Whilden, missionary of the Board of Missions of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Mrs. Whilden was the daughter of Mr. Robert and Mrs. 
Jane Martin of Union District, South Carolina. She was bom on the of 13th 
February, 1821. and made a profession of religion in 1840. 

14 In the year 1843, she was united in marriage to him who now mourns her 
loss. Shortly after her marriage she went with her husband to Camden, S. 
C., where they resided four years—during which time Mr. W. was pastor of 
the Baptist Church in that place. Previous to her residence in Camden, 
Mrs. Whilden had felt a very strong desire to become a missionary to the 
heathen—excited chiefly by reading tne life of the first Mrs. Judson. 

In the spring of 1848, while residing at Healing Springs, Barnwell Dist., S. 
C. her husband was induced to offer himself as a missionary to the Chinese. 
An article from the pen of the lamented Pohlman which Mrs. Whilden had put 
into the hands of her husband, was chiefly instrumental in bringing him to this 
decision—a decision for which he has reason to believe she had been praying 
for years. Mrs. W. with her husband sailed from New York in Oct. 1848, in 
the ship 44 Valparaiso,"—and arrived at Hongkong on the 13th of Febiuary 
following,—the anniversary of her birth. She has alluded to this coincidence 
with peculiar pleasure. On the 23d of the same month, she reached Canton. 
Thus in about a year after her arrival in Canton she is called away. Her 
discharge from the labors and sufferings of missionary life came as she was 
just entering upon them. We mourn, but not without hope. Her end was 
peaee. She hath done what she could." 

Jin attack on H. G . I. Reynvaan Esq., the French consul at Canton, was 
made on the evening of the 19th in9t., by one of his domestics, who ap¬ 
proached him from behind while he was reading alone, and struck him on 
the head with a chopping-knife; the blow was not strong enough to fracture 
the skull, and on Mr. R. rising instantly to seize him, the fellow fled down 
stairs and out of the house. Information was immediately given to the Chi¬ 
nese authorities of the attack, with all the particulars, but they have shown 
themselves most culpably negligent, for the man has not yet been arrested. 
In fact, so secure did he feel, that he went three days after to one of the silk 
dealers with whom Mr. R. did business, and presented a forged order (or two 
pieces of silk in the comprador’s name, and obtained them. It was a Pro¬ 
vidential mercy that Mr. R. was not killed on the spot; but whether the 
indolence of the magistrates is owing to the fact that life was not taken, and 
they do not feel it so important to arrest the offender, can not be said* They 
are greatly to blame for their negligence. 
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Art. L Notice of the years of famine and distress which hove 
occurred at Shdngh&i, recorded in the Statistics of Shanghai. 

During the third year of the emperor Yenyti £(£ ||jj (a. d. 1316), 
the district of Shinghii was flooded, and the land taxes were reduced; 
a famine followed in the next year, and grain was distributed amongst 
the people. In the 2d year of Shunt! ]|| ^ (1336), there was a 
dearth, and the granaries were ordered to be opened, and their con¬ 
tents, together with the donations of the wealthy, distributed amongst 
the starring people. During the eighth year of Hungwfi 
(a. d. 1375), freshes occurred and famine followed; at the end of the 
year, the distressed were assisted, and in the following year, the land 
taxes in four departments of this region were remitted, and in the next 
year, one skih (about* 170 lbs. no.) of grain was supplied to each house¬ 
hold which had suffered. In the first year of Yungloh ^ (1404), 

famine prevailed; and the next year the Board of Revenue memorial¬ 
ized that as Shinghii and Hwating districts were flooded, the taxes 
on the low lands might be taken in pieces of manufactured silk in 
lieu of grain.—During the following spring, grain was again furnish¬ 
ed, and the exoise cu salt was not collected, and in the autumn, the 
taxes on all the flooded lands were remitted. Aid was also granted 
the next year. 

In the seventh year of Siuenteh 9ft (1432), an inspector-general 
named Wing Lit T ^ memorialized that be had inspected the 
damages by floods, upon which the land taxes and imposts were dis¬ 
pensed with. 

In the fifth year of Chingtung iEte (1440) in consequence of 
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damage by freshes, it was ordered that in Sungkiing fu a composition 
should be made for the taxes in grain, by reckoning each piece of 
middling three threaded cottons as equivalent to two peculs of grain, 
the wide three threaded cottons not being demanded; and fractional 
parts (i. e. taxes under two peculs) were to be paid by pieces of broad 
white cotton cloth. 

In the fifth year of Kingtii J§f ^ (1454), Ching Fung, the pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Revenue, reported that distress prevailed in the 
depart ments of Suchau and Sungki&ng. Wing Wan was thereupon 
ordered to inspect them, and decide how much of the taxes it was best 
to remit, and what amount of composition should bt taken for the 
kinds of articles which were usually sent to the capital, or retained in 
the province, or supplied as food to the cavalry. The inhabitants 
received relief in 1455. 

During the fifth year of Tienshun ^ ^ (1461), the sea over¬ 
flowed this district, and in consequence of the damage the autumnal 
duties were remitted; dearth prevailed till 146& In the tenth year 
of Chinghwfi (1474), the autumnal dues were again remitted in con¬ 
sequence of floods; and in 1495, an epidemic and dearth were exper¬ 
ienced. In 1509 a flood came, and femine ensued the next year, when 
there was another inundation; in consequence of the dearth in 1513, 
the second harvest duties were remitted. In 1519, famine was again 
experienced. 

In consequence of the drought in 1540, the oustoms and taxes 
were remitted. In the 35th year of Ktttsing, in consequence of a 
petition by the censor Chau Jiitau, the land tax was remitted in the 
districts of Hwitiug, Sh&nghii, Tsingpu and Kifiting. In 1561, be¬ 
cause of the floods, food was given out, and the district magistrate 
Kuh Kwingsien ordered W6ng Chau, one of the people, to distribute 
congee; and the sub-director of the Banqueting Office, K(x Tsunglf, 
gave out millet for the food of the starving people. In 1567, a severe 
famine was felt, and the next year, because of the floods, orders were 
received from court to waive the collection of the fixed duties, and 
send up for that year only the rice used as official rations. In 1573, 
famine again afflicted this region; and in 1575, the 3d year of Win- 
lih, great floods brought a dearth the next year, so that the emperor 
released the district from arrearages, and ordered that only three 
tenths of the autumnal taxes should be collected in the ensuing year. 
In 1579, floods covered the country, to that the censor Lin Ying<- 
kiun, sent to inspeet the province, memorialized the emperor to remit 
a portion of the usual taxes of every kind. All those who Had dis. 
tributed alms to the distressed were also promoted. 
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Id 1592, the sea rose, and Wing Tin, a native of the place, col¬ 
lected many hundred corpses of those drowned, and buried them at 
his own cost; the taxes were remitted for the next year. In 1587, 
the drought and destitution were so great that the people devoured 
each other, and the officers issued orders and regulations to afford 
relief The next year, the money used to buy horses for II. M. stud, 
and three lacs of taels (.£90,000) were sent from the treasury at Nan¬ 
king, and the high officer Ying Wankii was ordered to distribute 
them in the departments of Stichau and Sungkiing; but this man wa« 
covetous and despised by all, a deceitful hypocrite, so that Ting 
Hientsti caused him to be dismissed from office. There was a flood 
that year, so that the inhabitants were destitute, and the emperor 
listened to the governor and judge, and disbursed the customs of 
Kiingstf, and the fines levied on the borders of Shantung, to relieve 
the wants of the poor. 

The year 1589 was a bad year, so that the governor Yii Lih me¬ 
morialized the Throne, and part of the income from the land and from 
the duties, and part of the arrears of former years and dues of that 
year, were remitted. The prefect Yii Kiun also exhorted the rich to 
give millet to make aoup to feed the starving. In 1591, relief was 
given out, in consequence of the freshes. In 1608, the water rose 
so that governor Chau Kungkteu laid the case before his majesty, 
and fifty thousand taels were distributed among the destitute, taken 
from the revenue of the two departments of Hwii-ngin and Ydng- 
chau. The next year there was a dearth, and the same governor 
ordered the prefect Ch&ng Kiuteli to direct the district magistrates 
to see that vegetable soups were given to the starving inhabitants of 
the villages and hamlets, placing the management of the distribution 
in the hands of the gentry and elders, and “ lovers of righteousness.” 

In 1624 (4th of Tieukf), there was a great flood and a year of want; 
Wu Fling, the sub-director of H. M. stud, a native of Hwd-ting, dis¬ 
tributed three thousand peculs of millet to the destitute of his native 
district. In 1629, a dearth occurred, and the prefect Fing Yoh-kung 
took more than seven thousand peculs of rice from the storehouses of 
one K«J, which he gave away to the poor or sold at a cheap rate. In 
1640, there wa6 a severe famine, and a drought the next year, so that 
the price of grain was high; the kiijin graduates Ho King and others 
furnished millet to the poor, and the magistrate Chang Kwfingyoh 
found on inquiry that many of the people had died in the winter by 
starvation. The prefect of Sungkiing received orders to change the 
tax of rice for three tenths as much wheat as an equivalent. 
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In the 9th year of ShUuchi (1659), rice rfcfc very high by reason of 
the drought; the graduate Tung laid the matter before the magistrate 
Y&u, requesting him to release the people from paying the autumnal 
taxes, but through his delay few of the people benefited by the govern¬ 
ment bounty. In 1671, there was a famine, and the magistrate Chti 
disbursed from the granaries. The year 1679 was one of drought and 
distress; the magistrate Jin delayed collecting the taxes, and reduced 
the cases in his office; so that, though the taxes were not remitted, 
the feelings and discontent of the people were quieted. 

In 1660 (19th of K4nghf), riee was dear in the spring, and the 
starving filled the streets; the magistrate Jin himself furnished turo 
hundred peculs of grain and 130 taels in money to the sufferers. In 
1696, the sea rose during the summer, drowning many of the people, 
and carrying both corpses and coffins to distant places; the prefect 
Kung raised a high tumulus and buried them all in it He had al¬ 
ready distributed relief among the people. In 1765, the magistrate 
Hii Sz’ching, in consequence of the scarcity, called together the 
literati and the common people, and sold them food out of the govern¬ 
mental granaries at a oheap rate. In 1707, there was a drought and 
dearth, so that during three months the magistrates distributed the 
grain laid up in the place according to the law, and also the rice, pad¬ 
dy and wheat levied as tax in the districts of Hwiingftn. In 1708, 
there was a great flood, and the grain collected in Ktfngs! and IIu- 
kw&qg, to the extent of more than three hundred thousand peculs, was 
sold at a cheap rate, and congee was distributed to the starving for 
three months. In 1715 and 1731, the people also received aid from 
government. 

In 1733 (1st of Yungching), the emperor graciously ordered that 
the money due from fines, and the grain then in store, should be 
carefully distributed among the poor; and as the winter was bitter 
cold, the local officers were ordered to give out food according to the 
exigencies of the people. The district magistrate, Fu Chftsiuen re¬ 
ported that there were upwards of 600 names, and that he had dis» 
burned food for a month. In 1734, aid was afforded in consequence 
of the fiond and distress. The provincial treasurer Yurtai obtained 
permission, and had three thousand peculs of the tribute rice in store 
brought from Ki4ngning fu, and distributed in the districts, and given 
out as congee; he also disbursed fifty thousand taels from the provin¬ 
cial treasury to buy food for distribution in the districts which had 
been submerged. Relief was also afforded in 1726; and in 1782, in 
consequence of an inundation and dearth, a rescript was received, or- 
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dering the authorities to distribute one tcm of rice (about a peck) to 
every adult, and half as much to every child living in the maritime dis¬ 
tricts which had been submerged; more than 3600 pecuh were dis¬ 
bursed. During six months, over 25,800 peculs were distributed 
amoog the poor. The grain junks were also detained, and rice sold 
from them at a cheap rate. The governor Kiiu Shichin made a dona¬ 
tion of 400 taels to be laid out in alms. 

In 1743, the price of rice rose very high, and the prefect Yarha had 
the tact to get the rich families to act generously and sell grain cheap 
to those who were suffering. Jn 1747, the waters rose and caused 
great distress; congee was given out to the starving, and food supplied 
to the people for a month. Money was furnished to bury those who 
had been drowned, and to assist in rebuilding those dwellings which 
had been destroyed. The district magistrate Wing Ting subscribed 
his own salary, and exhorted the benevolent among the gentry and 
people in the city and villages to assist in carrying these intentions 
into effect. The next year there was a storm of hail which did great 
damage, so that his majesty sent orders to lend out seed as might be 
needed, about one fifth of a peck to an eighth of an acre; and to those 
persons who had been the greatest sufferers the preceding year, a 
month’s provision was lent Food being very dear at the time, Wing 
exhorted the gentry and tradesmen to sell food cheap as they had done 
the previous, year. 

In the next year, there was an epidemic, and the district magistrate 
Lf Wanyiu gave all his salary to buy medicines for the sick. In 1755, 
the dearth was very severe, and seed was lent to the farmers. The 
intendant Shin, and the magistrate Li, both gave up their salaries to 
induce others to contribute. In the next spring, the dearth was stif.1 
more severe, and the pestilence again appeared; rice was sold cheap 
as formerly For those who had died in the waste places boxes were 
furnished to the extent of a thousand to bury them. The villagers 
themselves, at the Yoh-w£ng temple and monastery of Extended Hap¬ 
piness, dealt out cash and congee, or ginger soup; and even old gar¬ 
ments, and thus saved many lives. 

In 1794, there were many bad omens, and the famine waxed sore 
iu the spring of the next year, so that the gentry of the city generally 
Subscribed millet to be made into soups for distribution; and for the 
time, they employed Wing Tingf&ng, to superintend the business. 
The dead were so numerous that they lay in the highways, (Kt. “ used 
each other for pillows.”) 

In 1804, the price of grain being high, it was sold out cheap, and 
many of the literary persons and people distributed millet to the poor- 
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Art. II. Paul Sii's Apology, addressed to the emperor Wdnlik of 
the Ming dynasty , in behalf of the Jesuit missionaries , Pantoy a 
and others , who had been impeached by the Board of Rites in a Re• 
port dated the 44 th year 9 7th month of his reign , (A. D. 1617.) 

[For the Chinese copy of this memorial, we are indebted to Wm. Lcckhart 
Esq, medical missionary at Sh&ngh&i. It is, we believe, an exact transcript 
from one engraved on a marble slab, erected at the Jeeuit f s Church outside 
of the eouthern gate of that city, comprising the M Inscription ” mentioned by 
Bishop Smith in his narrative. Ricci reached the capital of China earl? in 
the 17th century, and died there in 1610, aged 80. Fantoya was one of the 
ablest of his immediate sucessors, and Paul Sli his most illustrious pupil. 
“ Like priest, like people.” Sii’s memorial shall speak for itself; and those 
who are interested in it can compare it with the copy of the original. How 
much of the principle and spirit or a Christian, was possessed by this illustrious 
disciple, we will not venture to say ; some of his family still adhere to the fidth 
of their ancient fathers, while others, it is said, are u Christiana.” Of Paul Sii 
himself, there are many mementoes in and about Shanghai; and in a temple 
half way between the magistrate’s office and the south gate of the city, 
there is an imasre of him large as life, and where, by imperial appointment, 
he receives divine honors ! For further particulars respecting SU and his re¬ 
nowned daughter Candida, we refer our readers to Do Halde, Semedo, &c.] 

Duke Su Wanting's Apology . 

Su Kwangki f guardian and tutor of the sons of the Imperial house, 
and Chancellor of the National Institute, respectfully presents this me¬ 
morial : 

Knowing fall well that the arts and sciences of the foreigners are in 
a high degree correct, your majesty’s humble servant earnestly begs of 
his sacred Intelligence, the illustrious honor of issuing a manifesto in 
their behalf, so as to render his own felicity eternal, and give great tran¬ 
quillity to ten thousand generations. Your majesty’s servant has seen, 
in the Governmental Gazette, the report of the Board of Rites, im¬ 
peaching Pantoya and others, your majesty’s European courtiers. 
In that Report it is said, (< Their doctrines are penetrating deep, and 
spreading wide, so that even men of eminence are believing in them 
and, “ although their discourses about astronomy are absurd, yet even 
scholars are falling into their cloudy visions.” By thus specifying 
** men of eminence” and 11 scholars,” ministers of the Board seem to 
fear that trunk and branches are being alike involved. Still they have 
failed to give the names of individuals. Now your servant is one of 
the ministers of the Imperial Court, who has been accustomed to dia* 
course with your majesty’s courtiers on religious subjects; and he is 
one who believes in the many books they have published With them 
also he has been accustomed to investigate the laws of mathematics; 
his earlier and later reports thereon have all been laid before the Im- 
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perid pretence; and Iboa abo year servant it among tboae who hare 
" discoursed about astronomy.” If) therefore, your majesty's courtiers 
are to be fotfnd guilty, how can your aerrant hope to be so fortunate at 
to escape uncoodemned by the ninisters of the Board ! 

At your aerrant for years past has been thus accustomed to engage 
in ditoossions and investigations with these courtiers, he has become 
well acquainted with them, and knows that they are not only in de¬ 
portment and in heart wholly free from aught which can excite tut* 
picion, but that they are indeed worthies and sages; that their dot. 
trines are most correct; their regimen most .strict; their learning most 
extensive; their knowledge most refined; their hearts most true; their 
views most steady; and that among the people of their own nations, 
there it not one in a thousand so accomplished, or one in ten thou¬ 
sand so talented as these men. Now the reason of their ooming thou¬ 
sands of miles eastward, is because hearing that the teachers, the sages 
and worthies of China, served Heaven by the* cultivation of personal 
virtue, just as the teachers in their respective nations by the cultivation 
of personal virtue, served the Lord of Heaven, and knowing that there 
was this correspondence in principles, they desired, notwithstanding 
the difficulties and dangers by land and by sea, to give their seal to the 
truth, in order that men might become good, and so realize high Heav¬ 
en’s love to man. 

According to their sayings, the service of the High Ruler is a prime 
duty; the protection of the body and the salvation of the soul are 
grand essentials; fidelity, filial piety, compassion, and love are to be 
universally exercised; the reformation of errors and the practice of 
virtue are initiatory steps; repentance and purification are the requi¬ 
sites for personal improvement; the true felicity of life celestial is the 
glorious reward of doing good; and the eternal misery of earth’s pri¬ 
son is the bitter recompense of doing evil. All their commands and 
injunctions are in the highest degree compatible with the principles of 
Heaven and the feelings of men. Their laws can cause men to do 
good most truly, and to depart from evil most completely, for that which 
they say of the favor of the Lord of heaven’a producing, nourisumg 
and saving, and of his principles of rewarding the good and punishing 
the evil, is perfectly plain and most strictly true; sufficient to move 
the hearts of men and to excite in them the love and confidence, toe 
fear and dread, whieh naturally spring from internal rectitude. 

Your majesty's servant has always been acoustomed to consider the 
rewards and punishments ordained by the ancient rulers and kings, 
and the distinctions between right and wrong laid down by our sage* 
sod worthies, as most luminous and most perfectly adapted to guide 
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men 16 wliat is good, and detef them from evil. Ait these, however, 
can reach only his external conduct, and can not touch his inward 
feelings. An example in point are the words of Ss’-m& Tsien, “ Yen- 
hwui's untimely death, and Teuchih’s long life," which have led men 
to suspect that there is no future recompense of good and evil. Hence 
deceit and guile have increased in proportion as the restraints laid 
thereon have been multiplied. Where one law has been enacted, a 
hundred evil practices have sprung up, disappointing the heart’s desire 
for stable government, and exciting deep regret on account of the in¬ 
adequacy of means to secure that end. With a view of supplying 
this deficiency, recourse washed to the sayings of the Budhists, which 
declare that there will be a recompense of good and evil after the 
body dies; and that for their conduct and feelings both Yenhwuiand 
Tauchih might seem to have had a recompense, which, it wa6 sup¬ 
posed, would cause other men without delay to depart from evil and 
do good. Why then is it that during the eighteen hundred years since 
the Budhistic religion came to the East, the ways of the world and the 
hearts of men have not been reformed, except H be because, though 
seeming to be true, that religion is false? The doctrine of Liu and 
Chwing, as they are set forth by the Contemplates, are dark, far¬ 
fetched, and unreliable. All the schemes and legerdemain practiced 
by the doctors of the black art, are strangely deceptive and unreason¬ 
able. Moreover, they (his followers) wish to elevate Btidha above the 
high Ruler, and thus do they act in opposition to the doctrines of the 
Tillers and kings, the sages and worthies of antiquity. When all this 
is done, on whom then shall men depend? Whom shall they follow? 

If there be an absolute desire to have men do good in perfection, 
then the knowledge of serving Heaven, communicated by your majes¬ 
ty's courtiers, is truly competent to repair and augment the royal 
Institutes, to strengthen and maintain the arts of the literati, and to 
restore and correct the laws of Budha. The proof of this is, that the 
nations of Europe which are contiguous to each 6ther, and more than 
thirty in number, receiving and practicing this religion, during a thou¬ 
sand and some hundreds of years up to the present time, whether great 
or small, have alike been kind to each other; whether high or low, 
have alike enjoyed repose; their prescribed boundaries have required 
no guard; nor has their sovereignty been hereditary; throughout their 
whole domain, there have been no deceivers nor liars; the vices of 
lewdness and theft from of old have never existed : no one would ven¬ 
ture to take up an article dropped upon the highway; and even gates 
and deers of cities and houses it was not necessary, to have closed 
by night. As to revolt and anarchy, rebels and insurgents, not only 
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were there no such things And no such persons, but even such terms end 
such names had no existence. Thus for a long time, have these nations 
enjoyed tranquillity, and their governments have been well regulated. 
AU their inhabitants have been thus intensely watchfhl only lest they 
should, by falling into error, become guilty of sinning against the Lord 
of Heaven. Accordingly it is most clear and most manifest that their 
*aws assuredly can cause men to do well. 

Such is the religion and such are the manners and customs set forth 
by your majesty’s courtiers; and having repeatedly, and in the most tho¬ 
rough manner, examined their discourses and investigated their books, 
your majesty’s servant knows that they are all perfectly free from error. 

Your majesty's servant has heard of Yd Yu, the ancient minister 
of Sijung, who gave support to the Tain dynasty in its rise to great- 
ness ; and of Kinjihshin, the heir of Siyih, who became an illustrious 
statesman of the H$n dynasty. If these men could be of essential 
'Service to the state, it was of no moment whether they came from far 
or not 

Moreover the temples and pagodas of the Budhists are to be seen 
in all parts of the empire, and the lama priests are continually coming 
to China. The Mohammedans also, whose sacred books have never 
yet been translated, so as to be adduced as testimonies of their faith, 
dynasty after dynasty have been freely tolerated with all their errors, 
arid everywhere they have been allowed to build their own places of 
worship. Our high Emperor commanded two of his ministers Li 
Chung and Wu Pehtsung, members ot the Imperial Academy, with 
two of the principal leaders of the Mohammedans, to translate their as¬ 
tronomical books. The result was that they prepared the work called 
Kim Yuen Sim Shing. The doing of all this brings out to view the 
sacred purposes of the first monarch of our dynasty, their profound 
desire to renovate the people and perfect their oustoms. Hence we 
see why it was that they sought out and commended [worthy men], 
not excepting those of countries far remote. 

Now with regard to all the writers of these two sects, the Budhist 
and Rationalists, so imperfect are their doctrines and so incomplete 
their laws of instruction, that, during this long period of two hundred 
and fifty years (since the rise of our dynasty), they have not been able 
to realize the designs of our august sovereign in giving them his 
special countenance. Were the High Ruler worshiped as reverently 
as Budha and LSutsz’, and were your majesty’s courtiers received as 
indulgently as the priests of those two sects, their royal instruction 
would rise and flourish, and the principles of rectitude be carried to 
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such a degree of perfection, as to transcend all that was witnessed in 
the times ofY&u and Shun and their immediate successors. 

During the seventeen years these oourtiers have enjoyed your ma¬ 
jesty’s support, no course has been opened by which they could requite 
the favors so generously bestowed upon them. Though they have 
earnestly and heartily desired it, yet they have found no means by 
which they could display before your majesty the virtues they cherish, 
and the constancy they have maintained. But knowing these, as your 
majesty’s servant has done, should he keep silence, be would be in¬ 
deed guilty of an act of criminal concealment. Hence he has been so 
rash and so presumptuous as to come forward as their intercessor. 

If his sacred Intelligence would deign graciously to receive our 
apology, grant a manifesto, and for a short space of time, and on per* 
feet equality with the disciples of Budha and doctors of the Tiu sect, 
allow these courtiers to remain [in the empire] to promulgate their 
doctrines and urge on their reformation, it is humbly conceived that, 
ere many years have elapsed, the hearts of men and the ways of the 
world, will be seen to have undergone a steady and gradual change, 
progressing till at length there shall be one grand reformation, and 
perfect virtue become universal. Then every law enacted shall go 
into effect, and no command given shall be opposed. No unfaithful 
minister will then be in the capital or in the provinces. The manners 
of all the people without exception will be such as to render them 
worthy of being employed in the imperial service. The glorious feli¬ 
city enjoyed by your majesty’s sacred person will be infinite, and the 
peace of your blessed empire perpetuated to a myriad generations! 

Now since it might be difficult to secure foil confidence were your 
majesty's servant allowed a hearing, or suspicions might be entertained 
by those who are spectators, and thus cause much debate, your ma¬ 
jesty’s servant, therefore, would respectfully suggest three modes of 
examination to ascertain the truth regarding said these courtiers, and 
also three modes of surveillance, all which herewith he begs to submit 
for your majesty’s consideration. The three modes of examination are: 

1st . Let all the courtiers, whose names have been included in the 
memorials, be called to the capita); and let a selection be made of your 
majesty’s ministers both in and out of the capital; let all these jointly 
translate the standard works (hat have been brought from the West; 
let subjects be taken up in detail—what is said on serving Heaven 
and loving man, what relates to natural and moral philosophy, to the 
systems of civil government, to astronomy, to mathematics, to physic 
and medicine, to agriculture and irrigation, topohtioal economy, — 
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and let a distinct treatise be prepared on each of these; and then let 
his majesty oommand the ministers of his own palace, in general as¬ 
sembly, to decide whether they are correct or erroneous. And if 
indeed they be subversive of the cardinal virtues and opposed to the 
classics, involving wicked doctrines and sinister means, then let the 
said courtiers be immediately dismissed and expelled; and your majes¬ 
ty’s servant will willingly abide the punishmeot appointed for those who 
aid and abet the deceivers of his majesty. 

2d. The words of the courtiers agreeing with those of the literati, 
but being at variance with those of the Budhists and Tiuists; therefore 
all who are of those two sects, hate and detest them, and spread abroad 
slanderous reports, greatly to their injury. Needful it is, then, to 
decide which is right and which is wrong; and to beg your majesty 
will please oommand that these courtiers and the most notable of the 
Budhists and Tiuists write in discussion, make the most thorough 
investigation, and strive and seek to come to an agreement Then, 
as before, let his majesty direct that statesmen from among the literati, 
in general council, decide on the merits of the case; and if the cour¬ 
tiers are not preferred for what they have said, or ifthey have reasoned 
fallaciously, or have been nonplused; then let them be immediately 
dismissed and expelled, and let your majesty’s servant be punished 
with them. 

Si. As it would be didicult in the translation of their books to know 
where to stop, and as the Budhists and Tauists may perhaps not have 
the men [competent to take part in this], let your majesty’s oourtiers 
be instructed to draw up a compendium of their religion, in detail, 
stating its prohibitions and injunctions, with its requisitions and re¬ 
wards. Le this, with some thirty of the volumes that have been 
already translated, and ten or more of the original volumes, be to¬ 
gether submitted for your majesty’s inspection, and if these be found 
contradictory, and opposed to the principles of reason, incompetent 
to urge men to do good, and to guard them from evil, to change and 
improve their manners and customs; then immediately let these cour¬ 
tiers be dismissed and expelled, and let your majesty’s servant be pu¬ 
nished with them. 

These are the three modes of examination [which are here suggested 
in order] to ascertain the truth concerning said courtiers. The three 
modes of surveillance are these: 

isf. Regarding the item of expenditure—which has specially sub¬ 
jected your majesty’s courtiers to suspicion—both those who suspect 
they make silver and gold, and those who suspect they are supported 
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by the barbarian merchants [at Canton], are in error. Having volun¬ 
tarily left their homes, and not engaging in any lucrative occupation, 
they are of course the recipients of what has been ooutributed. At 
present, however, their entire provision for food and clothing comes 
from contributors in Europe; and in its transmission, by exposure to 
winds and waves, to robbers and pirates, much fails to reach its des¬ 
tination, thus causing them great distress. Yet during these twenty 
years [since their arrival], they have not received from the people a 
single thing, a single cash; and yet they fear that some, not being 
observant, will suspect they received it for nought, or had obtained it 
by deceit or fraud, lhu6 adding iniquity to transgression, especially 
as large demands were made on them by their extensive and varied 
intercourse. By the present scheme, besides allowing to them a stipend 
as heretofore, from your majesty’s Court of Banquets, let orders be 
given that these oourtiers may receive a measured amount of 
contributions [from the Chinese] for feod and clothing, and let them 
be allowed to follow their own convenience, since, in their disinter¬ 
estedness, they will never consent to receive aught beyond what is 
sufficient for their personal use. A sufficient support being thus 
provided, orders may be given that the barbarian merchants at Canton 
forward no more presents, and that the money, which is sent on from 
Europe, on its reaching the custom-house, may be intercepted and 
remanded. In this way all communication [with Europe] will be 
cut off, and every suspicion removed. 

2d. As your majesty’s courtiers, in whatever place they may reside, 
are competent in the most faithful manner to instruct both the 
scholars and the people, whether they be poor and mean, or rich and 
honorable; henceforth, therefore, in whatever place they choose to 
reside, let them be allowed the exercise of their appropriate functions; 
and let the magistrate treat them with becoming courtesy, allowing 
them to influence and guide whomsoever they please. Should the 
magistrate, in any case, be unable to repose confidence in them, 
then let them command the scholars and people—selecting such as 
have character and property,—to unite in companies often or twenty 
families, and give bonds of security to the magistrate for them. 
Should it indeed happen that any of the teachers, losing their virtue, 
conduct themselves in an irregular manner, harboring vain purposes, 
uttering wicked words, and displaying a want of principle, then let 
them, according to what has been proposed, be expelled and banished; 
and let those who gave bonds for them, share in their guilt. Such 
as are without any bonds for their security, must not be allowed to re- 
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main in the country. Should any of the people, heariog rumors of 
their behaving in an irregular manner, bring accusations against 
them, then let the magistrates be required to investigate the facts, and 
search out the true circumstances of the case. Thus the practice of 
deceit will be impossible; and those who are true, and those who are 
hypocritical, will be brought out to view in their own characters. 

3d. If the native securities unite to conceal and hide offenders so as 
to make it difficult to repose confidence, then again, let the magistrates 
be instructed at any time they please to make careful investigation. 
After having former offenders at once exposed, then let all such native 
scholars and people, as have maintained a pure and elevated course of 
conduct, be allowed to choose their own teachers; and let these teach¬ 
ers, each being furnished from the magistracy with a stamped and du¬ 
ly authenticated register in duplicate, be required, by means of these 
to make, at the magistrate’s office, a continued report At the year's 
end, let each magistrate carefully examine all those who have followed 
these teachers, and afterwards transfer into a separate register, the 
names of all such as either have not been accused, or if accused have 
not been found guilty. Once in three years let there be a general ex¬ 
amination ; and let the magistrates and teachers freely commend all 
those who, having followed this religion, are not only free from all er¬ 
ror and crime, but have made many and commendable advances in 
well doing; let them also ascertain the number, and determine the 
degree of criminality of such as are guilty of wicked conduct; and let 
those who gave bonds for the same, in like manner receive due punish¬ 
ment. If there be those who have purposely offended, and who after 
having been warned and admonished by their associates and teachers, 
will not reform, then let these be reported to the magistrates that their 
names may be removed from the register. Should any be informed 
against by their own associates before their names are removed from 
the registers; or should the offenses of any one, committed before 
entering this religion be subsequently discovered; in all such cases, let 
the criminality be restricted to the offenders themselves, and let their 
associates be in no way implicated. By this means, officers of govern, 
ment will have reliable registers for reference, and all the people can 
clearly see that due examination has been made; and though the num¬ 
ber of disciples be small, each in his own sphere will be useful. More¬ 
over, if the Budhists and T&uists should ever succeed in raising reli¬ 
gious discussions, there will be no further necessity for any scheme 
that can produce excitement; since it will only be needful, carefully 
distinguishing between the people and the teachers, to have all cases 
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examined, and rewards and punishments meted out by the method* 
now proposed : in no very long lapse of time it will be abundantly c?i* 
dent who is right and who wrong, which is useful and which injurious. 

Your majesty's servant, with profoundest reverence, begs to lay the 
foregoing clauses before his sacred Intelligence, to scan and to select, 
and to cause to be carried into effect such as shall be deemed desira¬ 
ble. Being younger than the ministers of the Board of Rites, he would 
not presume to place himself in collision with them nor oppose their 
words. This only he does: after the most thorough and oarefhJ in¬ 
vestigation he clearly sees, [and testifies] that fbr perfecting the adminis¬ 
tration of the empire, and securing peace and good government, noth¬ 
ing can surpass this that is taught by your majesty's courtiers. If 
now the recommendation of the Board be granted, these men must at 
once return to their own countries. Knowing so much and having 
said so little in their behalf, your majesty's servant is filled with the 
deepest regret, and therefore, after having fasted and performed the 
requisite ablutions, he does not shrink from the responsibility of laying 
tbeir case before the Throne. 

As to the things which ministers of the Board say they have heera, 
they are only such as your servant himself heard in former days, and 
which then filled him with suspicion* But after years of careful ex¬ 
amination and inquiry,—when he had a sincere mind to see the truth 
in them, and was able to understand them most thoroughly, then his 
confidence became strong and undoubting. Were there indeed the 
smallest reason for entertaining suspicion regarding these men» then 
there might be some shadow of doubt in your servant's mind; and 
although free from the smallest fault, yet if these men were not truly 
sages and worthies, then too, they might not be of great advantage; 
and it would be to your servant of little moment, whether they were 
sent away or were retained. 

As it regards the improvement of the imperial Calendar, that is alto 
a matter of little importance. Being as he is, however, one of those 
ministers who are appointed to attend on his majesty, how can your 
servant dare rashly tr plead in their behalf, insult and deceive hi* 
princely Father, and expose himself to condign punishment 1 If mini* 
ters of the Board would but examine and inquire thoroughly, as your 
servant has done, then he apprehends that they would not be behind 
him in advocating their cause. 

Your servant in rashly presuming to approach the Heavenly Majesty, 
is overwhelmed with infinite fear and dread, while he earnestly awaits 
the imperial mandate in reply to this memorial. 
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Ajlt. III. Japan: A Translation of the 12*A Chapter of the H6i-kwoh 
I\k CM, m ^ Q or Notices of Foreign Countries, illustrat¬ 
ed with maps and Engravings. Published at the city of Yang- 
chamfU in RUmgst, in the summer of 1847. 


C an work now consists of sixty chapters, ten having been added to the 
it edition, which appealed in J 842. The compiler Wei-yuen, a native 
of Sbta-yiag in-HAntn, and a subordinate officer of the Council, tells oa in 
the preface, that it is based upon Commissioner Lin’s 8t'<hau CM, or Noticee 
of the Islands in the Four 8easp which was translated from the writings of 
foreigners, or drew its information from them: it divides the whole into eigh¬ 
teen parts, which are set forth in classical and somewhat obscure language. 
The 1st section enjoins the necessity of taking advantage of barbarian power 
and inventions, to resist the barbarians, and to be on a proper footing with 
them. This may be said to be the grand object of the book, which then 
proceed s to give a geographical and historical account of all the nations in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The closing chapters direct attention 
to the superiority of barbarians in their method of circulating news, ship-build¬ 
ing, and gunnery; and are filled with woodcuts representing things and pro 
cesses, Ac. Amongst barbarians, the English occupy a prominent place. 

The translator was indnoed to undertake a version 6f the 12th Cnapter by 
a remark in the Chinese Repository of September J847, where the Hii-kwoh 
Tfi Chi is reviewed, and its authorship ascribed to Lin: “The 12th book 
on Japan, 11 says the reviewer, “ is an original collection, little known to our 
book-makera.* Thia is doubtless true: but it is feared that the amount of 
netful matter contained in it is scarce sufficient to repay the trouble of cloth¬ 
ing it in an English drees. It serves ss sn instance of the extreme unfitness 
qf a Chinese to accomplish such a task as the compiler of the work pro¬ 
posed to himself. He adds no comment or information of hia own, but is 
content with giving extracts from The Chronicles of the Ming Dynasty; 
The.Art of War; History arranged in Chapters, by Yu Ching-sien; Notes of 
particulars of Foreign States, by Chin Lun-tung; Geography of the whole 
world, bv Nkn Hwii-chi; Comparative Inquiry concerning the four Bar¬ 
barian Races, published under the present dynasty, or by Imperial Authority; 
Annals of Macao.; Univeraal Geography ; and the Postscript of Shun king.. 
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A Notice of Foreign Countries y illustrated with Maps and De¬ 
signs. Chapter XII. 

The Book of the Southeastern Ocean; in which the insular states 
omitted in the original work are supplied. 

Here follows an abstract of history, regarding the Japanese Islands. 
Nothing has beeu transcribed from the annalists of the dynasties pre¬ 
ceding the Ming, as they have no reference to the maritime defenses. 

Chronicles qf the Ming. 

Jih-pun (Japan) was in ancient times the dependent state of 
Wo ; in the period Hdnhang • a* of the Ting dynasty, a. d. 
670, its name was changed to Jihspun (the Day-spring), from its 
proximity to the rising of the sun in the Eastern Ocean. It is a 
land surrounded by water; and only in its north-eastern extremity 
are there high mountains. It contains five ki ^ or principalities/! 
seven circuits or departments, and three islands, which are subdivided 
into 115 prefectures, comprising 587 districts: The smaller states 
[adjoining it] are all subject to its rule: the lesser of these are 100 fi 
in extent, the larger not above 500; the least populous have 1000, the 
most, 10,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. The sovereignty is hereditary, ( 
and the ministry also hold place by virtue of descent. 

Until the time of the Sung dynasty (950—1280), there had been 
communication under every dynasty between the Ceutral Kingdom 
and Japan, which had paid tribute regularly, without any interruption; 
but after this, although the iounder of the Yuen (Kublai khan) sent 
envoys several times to require it, it did not arrive, and he according¬ 
ly gave orders to Fan Wan-hu and others to take a fleet with a hun¬ 
dred thousand men, and reduce Japan to subjection; these got as 
far as Wti-lung shin, where they encountered a gale in which the 
whole force was lost, and there was then no more intercourse between 
the two countries, until the close of the Yuen (1306). 

At the commencement of the Ming, the Japanese availed themselves 
of the circumstance of the troops of the Central Kingdom being other- 
wise engaged, to make frequent piratical descents upon the maritime 
districts. In the 2d year of Hungwu (1368), an envoy was dispatch¬ 
ed with an imperial letter [of greeting], who was withal to inform 


* Hdnhang. In the reign of Kiutsung, daring which the name of the period 
was changed thirteen times. Christianity is supposed to have been introduced 
into China by the Nestorians under this monarch, A. D. 664—678. 

1 Ki is classically the domain of the Emperor, 1000 U in extent.^See Book 
of Odes. 

t Lit. the sovereign is hereditarily surnamed to. ng % the king. 
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himself of the cause of these incursions. The Japanese showed no 
respect for the Emperor's commands, but continued their raids as be¬ 
fore. Tribute was frequently tendered, but as the proper document 
never came with it, it was always rejected. 

In the 20th year of this monarch (1386), Ku Teh-hing, the Marquis 
of Kifinghii,* was directed to proceed to Fuhkien, and Tangho, Duke 
of Sinkwoh, to Chehki&ng, to put in order the defenses of the coast. 
The former province was called upon to furnish a hundred vessels, 
and KwAngtung a double contingent. It fell at this time that Hfi Wei- 
yungt was projecting his rebellion, and he applied to Japan to aid him 
therein. The king commissioned Jii-y&u, a Budhist priest, to put 
himself at the head of some four hundred troops, who, he was to give 
out, were bearers of tribute; and the present he sent was a large mass 
of wax, in which were concealed arms and gunpowder : but by the 
time these reached China, Hu Wei-yung was overthrown, and on the 
affair coming to light, it was determined to break off all intercourse 
with Japan, and to devote especial attention to the protection of the 
coast [against its hostility]. Subsequently, when the memoranda of 
the founder of the dynasty were drawn up, Japan was added to the 
number of unconquered states, fifteen in all. 

At the beginning of the reign Yunglofa (1401), tribute was sent, 
and the proper address with it; and the pirates of Tui-ma and Tai-chi 
having just then been plundering the inhabitants of the coast, the Em¬ 
peror wrote to command the king of Japan to seize them. The latter 
thereupon sent forth his troops, captured them all, bound fast their 
leaders, twenty in number, and delivered them up. From this time 
whenever tribute was transmitted to China, such pirates as had been 


* Hmu of Kiinghia, i. e. Marquis of Kiinghii; ktmg of Sinkwoh, i. e. 
Duke of 8inkwoh. The five titles of Chinese nobilities, kvng % Asa, peA, 1st' 
wo*, ere explained to be indicative of certain qualities in those to whom they 
were given; hung had regard to the public good; Asa, expelled for their virtues 
tesftss for better times; p«A were bright men of intelligence; tn' were capable 
of training others: and ndm of mutnininf important and responsible duties. 
Bridgman 1 * Chrestomathy, page 698. The first three, kung, Asa, and psA, exist¬ 
ed under the HiA and 8hafig dynasties, some two thousand years before the 
Christian era. In the time of the latter, there were four psA Asa over the East, 
West, North, and 8outh. Wan-wing, for instanoe. the father of Wo-wing, who 
founded the succeeding dynasty of Chau, was p«A Asa of the west; under the 
control of each of these were 800 cAd Asa. The titles fix' and n&n do not ap¬ 
pear to have been granted till the accession of WO* wing; he made a fresh par¬ 
tition of the Empire, dividing It into 800 small states, B. C. 1100. KiinghiA 
was in Hopeh, Sinkwoh in KungsO. Under the Ming, the revenues of these 
fie« reverted in part *o the holders of the titles. 

t HO Wei-yung, an intriguing minister of high rank under the founder of 
the Ming, was convicted of sedition, overthrown and beheaded about 1379 
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taken were forwarded with it; and the address to the Emperor, accom¬ 
panying the tribute, ran as follows: “ If, on the islands of your Majes¬ 
ty’s servant there be persons without regular calling, who engage 
in piracy, it is indeed without the knowledge of your servant, and he 
prays your indulgence (or that their fault be not laid to his charge).” 
The pirates however were not exterminated until the l?th year (1418), 
when Liu-ki&ng, the general commanding in Lidutung put them to 
great rout at W4ng-h4i-wo, after which their irruptions were less fre¬ 
quent; but neither did envoys come with tribute from Japan. Be¬ 
tween the fourth and eighth years of the reign Chingtung (1459-63), 
the Japanese, with forty sail, made a series of descents upon the depart¬ 
ment of Tai-chau and the district of Tiiming. To this they were 
instigated by two men of Hw&ng-yen and Lung-yen who had been op¬ 
pressed by bond-service,* and had, accordingly, deserted to Japan 
as far back as the period Hunghl (1424/ 

The Japanese were naturally cunning: they would always put on 
board some of the produce of their own country, and at the same time 
weapons of war; with these they would stand off and on until an oppor¬ 
tunity offered, when they would display their arms and make a wild 
inroad on the coast; should none occur, they would parade their pro¬ 
duce, styling it “ tribute to the crown.” The southeast coast was much 
afflicted by them. Their envoys too often put people to death, and 
otherwise transgressed the laws; the object of all of them in coming 
with tribute was to benefit by trade, and to connect themselves with 
the more daring and crafty of the inhabitants of the coast: thus they 
were either bearers of tribute or freebooters, as it suited them. 

In the 27th year of Kifttsing (1547), the siunfH t Chfi Hwan strictly 
prohibited this intercourse, and beheaded those who carried it on: he 
was for this cause very unpopular with a large portion of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Chehkiing and Fuhkien, who having been up to this time 
the chief patrons of the Japanese in China, now lost the profit of their 
trade, and as, in several memorials to the Throne, he farther accused 
the majority, in plain terms, of correspondence with the Japanese, the 


* Forced to render the bond-service onee exacted from all vassals of the em¬ 
pire, or having been over-preseed in the levies. In ancient timee the personal 
service was very distressing, two out of three being called on to serve in time of 
war before the establishment of a regular army ; after which the land appears 
to have been taxed for the pay and support of troops. The levies were formerly 

called y&u the subsidies y»cA the term y6u~yuh in the text applies to 

the former requisition.—See Meadows &n Land Tenure; Trans, of Asiatic So¬ 
ciety in China, 1847. Also Chi. Rep. Vol. XV 111, page 569. 

+ Ji siunfu is now the governor of a province. 
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population ol these provinces detested him so much that the Censor • 
Chau LiAng, a native of Fuhkien, impeached him, and applied to have 
the office of siunfd changed to th*i of stun-ski, so that his power might 
be destroyed. His prayer was supported by his party at court, and in 
the end complied with; Chu Hwan was afterwards stripped of office 
in consequence, and being implicated in a charge contrived against 
him of inflicting capital punishment upon his own responsibility, de* 
stroyed himself.t After this there were no other tiunfu appointed for 
four years. The prohibitions regarding foreign intercourse fell once 
more into desuetude, and disorder multiplied exceedingly. 

When the founders of this dynasty,.the Ming, settled the establish¬ 
ment of Chehkiang, they made regulations for the trading vessels, to 
the superintendence of which there was appointed a eunuch, who 
resided at Ningpe, and, when the merchantmen came in, fixed the 
price of their cargoes; the control and management of their crews 
were in the hands of the authorities. 

In the time of Shf-tsung (1532-85), eunuchs were dismissed through¬ 
out the empire from posts of command, and these commissioners of 
customs were also abolished. The cunning inhabitants of the conn 
therefore possessed themselves of the profit of the trade, which con¬ 
tinued in the hinds of mercantile people, until communication with 
foreigners was strictly prohibited; it then passed into those of persons 
of birth or station, who repudiated their debts to the Japanese to a 
worse degree than the others had done. When they were pressing in 
their demands for money, these men so scared the officials by their 
alarming language, that the latter would have exterminated the Ja¬ 
panese; but as soon as the troops were about to take the field, they 


• A censor, as his title implies, charged with a certain circuit of inspection, or 
representing certain provinces, as far as their surveillance is concerned See 
Morrison’s View of China, p. 90 What was the difference between a siun-stH 
and a siun-fu. does not appear. 

t The Fang Hdi Pi-Ion shows that he was accused of 

straining the iaw, for putting to death some ninety persons as pirates who had 
been made prisoners, and forced to act as such. This was not until the power 
of the malcontents and others who had complete command of the seas, had com¬ 
pelled government to prohibit positively all maritime intercourse with foreigners. 
The rovers appear to have been chiefly Fuhkien men : their families and pro¬ 
perty on shore were left untouched while they scoured the coast, assuming the 
titles and state of monarchy. ChG H wdn’s memorial repelled the charge brought 
against him, by showing that with the existing interdict in force, these people 
alledgcd to have been captured, had no business to put themselves in the way 
of the pirates, who could not have got at them had they obeyed the laws; and 
he insisted upon the guilt of those whom he had beheaaed. He fell, however, 
the victim of au intrigue as the text relates. 
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wheedled them into moving off, telling them, “ We do not mean not to 
pay # you the full amount sometime or other.’ 1 The Japanese lost 
the produce of their own country, and being unable to return home, 
were very indignant Meanwhile, the leading bad characters (of 
China) such as W&ng Chih, Sii Hai, Chin Tung and Mayeb, who 
had always been lying perdu amongst them, discontented with the 
Inner Land, escaped to the islands, and became the chief advisers of the 
Japanese, whom they induced to make descents upon China, which 
was accordingly ravaged by large bodies of pirates in separate squad¬ 
rons, who wore the dress and counterfeited the flags and signals of 
Japan. So that the troubles [supposed to be] wrought by the natires 
of that country daily increased. 

The Emperor now decided upon re-appointing a siunfu , and 
Wing Sii, a Censor; was appointed accordingly in the 7th moon of the 
31st year (1551); but the pirates had become so formidable that it was 
impossible to exterminate them. At the commencement of the 
dynasty, fortified posts had been erected along the coast at all places 
of importance, and vessels of war had been stationed at those of 
which the command had been given to The and ftf- 

sz’ f had by these means kept them in check at all points, and a 
long peace had ensued, during which the ships of war became un¬ 
serviceable, vacancies occurred in the ranks, and when an alarm 
was given, fishing-boats had to be taken up to act as cruisers; hut as 
the troops put on board these had not been used to their exercise, and 
fighting was not the particular vocation of the crews of such vessels, 
as soon as those of the pirates were known to be coming, they fled 
on the first report of their approach; and as there were not either any 
commanders fit to put themselves at the head of the Chinese, wherever 
they came they did terrible mischief. 

In the 3d moon of the 32d year (1552), Wing Chih and the Japanese 
made a descent with a large force: their united ships, some hundreds 
in number, covered the sea as they went. The alarm was given 
simultaneously both east and west of the Chen river, and north and 
south of the Ydngtsz* kiing, for several thousand H. They stormed th* 


* Product; the word trx’ may mean wealth, money, dec., but a reference to the 
Fang Hai Pi Ldn quoted above will ahow that it here aignifiee the cargo they 
were to have disposed of for the state, of which they could render no account, 
and so being unao)e to return to Japan, quartered themselves on the islands, and 
took to piracy out of revenge, as well as with a view of making up what they 
had lost by the dishonesty of the Chinese. 

t Tu-sz\ ranking as a msjor of the British army, or commander of the navy. 

; Civilians of rank. 
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fort of Ch£ng^kwoh, and in the 4th moon, invaded T'ai-ts&ng chau, 
stormed the town of Shknghii, sacked Kiing-yin, and attacked 
Chipfi. In the 8th moon, they plundered the station of Kiit-ehin, 
and broke into the districts of Tsungming, Ching-shuh and Ki&ting. 

In the 1st moon of the 33d year (1553), they moved out of Tai- 
tskng upon Suchau, which they pillaged; attacked Sungki&ng, and 
repassing the river rapidly, made a stand to the north of it in Tuag- 
chau and T6i-chau. In the 4th moon, they razed Ki&shen to the 
ground, stormed the town of Tsungming, ravaged Suchau fu a second 
time, and made their way into the district town of Tsungteh. In the 
6th moon, they proceeded by way of Wu-kiiing to Ki4-hing, after pil¬ 
laging which they returned to Cheh-lin (the wood of Cheh), where they 
took up a position, and went to and fro in every direction just as if 
they were in an uninhabited country. W4ng Sii not being able to do 
anything, was in a short time removed to T4-tung (in Shknsi) to be 
sianfd there; his place being supplied by Li Tien-chung. By the Em¬ 
peror’s desire Ch4ng King, president of the Board of War assumed the 
general control of military operations, raised troops on all sides, and 
advanced to exterminate the enemy with his united forces. At this 
time their haunts were at Chuenshk marsh, and in the wood of Cheh, 
from which they made forays in all directions. 

In the 7th moon of the following year (1554), the pirates seized 
some [government] vessels, with which they made an irruption into 
Ch*pu and H4i-ning. They rased Tsungteh to the ground, and pro¬ 
ceeding thence to Tangtsih, ravaged it, with Sin-shf, H&ngtang, and 
Shwinglin; and assaulted the district town of Teh-tsing. In the 5th 
moon, again uniting themselves with some freshly arrived Japanese, 
they made a sudden descent upon Ki&hing, but on reaching the stream 
of W4ng-king, they were attacked with success by Ching King, who 
beheaded upwards of 1900 of them; the rest escaped to Cheh-lin. 
The new comers once more laid waste the region about Sftchau, their 
ravages extending to Kiingyin and Wu-sih; and they crossed and 
landed from the Tai H6, or Great Lake, without opposition from any 
one. 

There were on an average three native Japanese in every ten, the 
remaining seven [were Chinese, who] followed the others. In action 
they used to drive their prisoners on in front, and their discipline was 
such that all these fought till they died. The government troops, on 
the other hand, always weak and cowardly, fled before them in great 
confusion wherever they came. The Emperor accordingly dispatch¬ 
ed Chiu Wan-hw4, a vice-president of the Board of Works, to take 
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the chief command, and to look into the state of the army. He was 
a covetous man, who promoted the undeserving and left merit unre¬ 
warded ; so that the troops became more and more disorganized. CbAng 
King and Li Tienchung were both put in chains, and superseded by 
Chau Chung and Hu Tsunghien. A month elapsed, and the former 
elided his career, being relieved by Yang l-ehf. The robbers mean¬ 
while extended their power gradually on the north and south of the 
YAngtsz’ kiAng, and the east and west of the river Cheh, until there 
was no place in which traces of them were not to be met with. 

Every new Japanese reinforcement fired its own vessels. From 
Hfingchau fii they passed west, and pillaging Shun-ngAn, fell suddenly 
on the district town of Hih in Hwuichau ; thence they came to Tsih- 
kf and Sing-teh, and marched rapidly through Kinghien to NAnling. 
From this they passed on to Wu-hG, burned NAn-ngfin, burst upon 
the prefecture of TAi-ping, attacked the market-town of KiAngning, 
and moved directly upon Nanking Dressed in red, with yellow oaps, 
they attempted the great gate Nganteh of that city, and KiAh-kahg, 
in good order, but [unable to make an impression] they retired quick¬ 
ly upon Moh-ltng-kwAn, passed through Lih-ehui to Lib-yAng and 
1-hing, which they plundered; then, bearing that the government 
troops were advancing from the Great Lake, they crossed Wu-tsin, 
and on reaching Wusih halted at Hwui-shAn, after flying in one day 
and night some 180 li . At Hu-yA, they were surrounded by the troops, 
and pursued to Yangiin Bridge, where they were entirely cut to pieces. 

In this affair, the robbers were never above 60 or 70 in number, 
and yet they marched several tens of ft, massacred and wounded 
perhaps 4000 people; and this during some eighty days before they 
were exterminated. These things came to pass in the 9th moon of 
the 34th year (1554), and ThAu PAng-fu, sivnfu oi Yingtien reported 
a victory. ChAu Wan-hwA, envious of bis fame, assembled the forces 
ofChehkiAng and Chihli, and accompanied by Tsung Hien, came 
with them in person, engaging TsAu-Pang^fu to cooperate with him 
in exterminating the Japanese in their haunt at Tau-tsih. They 
pushed forward simultaneously by different routes, and pitched their 
camp by the brick bridge of SungkiAng. The enemy, all tried men, 
came on to the assault, and put them to great rout. Chau Wan-hwA's 
courage failed him, while that of the banditti increased. In the 10th 
moon, some Japanese landed in Lohtsing. and made a foray into 
HwAng-yen, Sien-kii, Funghwa, YiiyAu, and ShAng-yti. The multi¬ 
tude killed or captured by them was incalculable, and though the whole 
number in Ching-hien, where thAy were all destroyed, did not amount 
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to quite 200, they had managed to find their way a considerable dis¬ 
tance into three prefectures* ravaging the country for fifty days conse¬ 
cutively before they were put down. 

At an earlier period, a band of them had spread through Shantung 
from Jib-chiu to the garrison town of Tung-ngin, after plundering 
which they had goue on to Hw4i-ngin 9 Kien-yii, Muh-y&ng, and 
Tau-yuen, until they were stopped at Tsingho by the rains. All that 
the troops of Sii-chau, and Pei-chau destroyed did not after all amount 
to more than a few score of men, while the region which had suffered 
from their outrages was upwards of a thousand It in extent, and such 
was their ferocity they had massacred above a thousand people. Chau 
Wan-hwi was aware that ever since his defeat at the Brick bridge, 
the power of the Japanese had gone on increasing; that those at 
Cheh-lin t who had moved over to Chau-pti, and joined the others who 
lay off their old haunt at Chuen-sh*, and the H igh bridge of Kii-ting, 
were perfectly independent; and that not a day passed without fresh 
incursions being made, and outrages committed by them; notwith¬ 
standing he reported that piracy was put down, and solicited his recall. 

In the 2d moon of the following year (1555), YAng-i was succeed¬ 
ed by Tsung Hien, and Yuen Ngo was made stunfd of Chehkiing. 
Tsung Hien prayed the Emperor to send an envoy with written in¬ 
structions to the king of Japan to prohibit, and put an end to the 
piracy of the islanders, and he endeavored to induce the traitorous 
merchants who had been guilty of foreign intercourse to return to 
China, by promises of reward and exemption from punishment. Ilis 
proposal being'approved by bis Majesty, upon the receipt of a reply to 
that effect, he sent off Tsiing Chau, and Chin Ko-yuen, graduates of 
Ningpo, on the above errand. In process of time the latter came 
back, and represented that at the Wutau (Five Islands), he had fallen 
in with Win Chih and M4u Hii-fung, who told him that there had 
been a revolution in Japan, that its king and his ministers were all 
dead; that its islands were no longer under one head of govern¬ 
ment ; and that, to put a stop to piracy, the emperor's manifesto roust 
have general circulation throughout the Archipelago. He farther said 
that the people at Sa-mo-chau, although they had gone to sea as if 
for that purpose, had no desire to commit piracy, and were now beg¬ 
ging to be allowed to bring tribute and to Irade, in which case they 
were ready to show their xeal by destroying the pirates: Tsi ng Chau 
had been left to proumlge the Imperial commands throughout the differ¬ 
ent islands, and he, Chin Ko-yuen, had been sent back. Upon Tsung 
Hien’s memorial being referred to them, the Board of War rejoin- 
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ed: 41 Wing Chih and the rest are registered subjects of China. When 
they talked of exerting themselves thus in evidence of their submis¬ 
sion, they should have forthwith disbanded their troops: but without 
saying aught upon this subject, they have simply requested leave to 
bring tribute, and open a trade, in covert imitation of dependent states. 
Their craftiness is beyond the reach of speculation, and it is therefore 
the duty of the Board to direct the governor-general (whose memorial 
they were considering), to make the power of the state to be feared, to 
push forward its defenses with energy, and to write to Wing Chih and 
the rest, and desire them to prove that they are in earnest by extir¬ 
pating the pirates, and destroying their haunts in Chusan. Should 
perfect tranquillity be restored to the maritime districts, favor and re¬ 
compense will of course follow thereon.” 

At this time ChehkiSng, on both sides of the river, was harassed 
by the Japanese. In the district of Tsz’-kf, they burned and massacred 
with great ferocity, and also in that of Yttyau, though to a less ex¬ 
tent In the west of the province, Cheh-lin, Ch&pu, Wu-chiu, and 
Tsau-lin, were all haunts of these marauders, of whom, from first to 
last, upwards of twenty thousand had come. In the 7th moon, Tsung 
Hien, who had received the Imperial commands to devise some feasi¬ 
ble policy without delay, reported that the pirate chief Miu H4i-fung, 
after Chin Koyuen’s return, had defeated the Japanese once in Chu- 
srd, and again at Lih-piiu ; and had sent some of his band to call 
upon the several islands in the Emperor’s name to unite their troops 
(or subjects) in the common cause, and to exert themselves in token 
of their allegiance; for all which service he requested that he might 
be handsomely rewarded. The Board desired Tsung Hien to do what 
might seem to him good. 

At this time Sii Hii, Chin Tung, and M5yeh were beseiging Tung- 
hi$ng with their combined forces. Tsung Hien found means to set 
them against one another, and Sii Hai consequently seized Chin 
Tung and Miyeh to testify his own submission, and cut off all their fol¬ 
lowers at Chipfi. Not long after this, the army came upon Sii Hii 
himself at Uing-chwing: he was beheaded, and his band utterly 
annihilated. 

The south of Kiingnin and the west of Ci^hkiing were now 
tolerably free from pirates; but in the north of the former province, 
after overrunning Tin-ying, and pillaging Kwi-chau, where they 
burned the grain-junks, the Japanese renewed their inroads in the 
spring of the following year (1556). They invaded fii-kiu and HSi- 
mun, assaulted the town of Tung-chau, and after plundering Y4ng- 
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obw ana Kfa-yti came into P&u-ying. They then made their way 
Into the department of Hw4'-ng£n, and assembled at Miiu-wan (Tem¬ 
ple Bay), where after a year had elapsed they were suppressed. Those 
in the east of Chehkiing retreated to Chnsan, where they were sur¬ 
prised at different times by the troops of government 

TsiAng Chau, who had been left behind at Fung-hau to make known 
the Emperor's commands to the islands, had dispatched a Budbist 
priest to ShAn-k'au and other islands to declare to them his Majesty's 
prohibitions against piracy Yuen 1-chAng, the military officer com¬ 
manding at Shin-k'au, now forwarded certain persons who had been in 
captivity, with a letter, which, however he sealed with the stamp of 
the king Yuen 1-chin, the protector or civil governor of Fung-hau, 
went over Teb-y$ng, a Budhist priest, and others, with some of the 
produce of the island, and a memorial, wherein he returned thanks for 
his pardon, acknowledged his transgressions, and requested a passport 
lor the deputation in charge of this tribute; under whose escort Tsiing 
Chau returned. 

Some time before this, Ching Shun-kung, whom Yang-f had detached 
to cruise and make observations, having gone into Fung-hau, the lord 
of that island in like manner sent Tsing-stiau, a Budhist priest, on 
board bis vessel [to proceed to China], and return thanks for his pardon, 
and to state that the piracies from first to last had been caused by the 
traitorous merchants of China secretly instigating the barbarians of the 
islands to such acts; of which neither Yuen t-chin nor Yuen l-ch&ng 
had any cognisance. Upon this, Tsung Hien represented the facts 
in a memorial, in which he showed that Fung-hau and Sh.lnk'au, the 
only Wands visited by Tsiang Chau in the two years that he had been 
absent on his mission, had presented tribute, but either without the 
proper stamped document or certificate, or with a document stamped, 
but without the title of the king therein appearing; both of which 
things were opposed to the laws of the realm: still as [the governor of 
Funghau], in sending tribute and returning people who had been 
captured, had certainly shown a sense of his past errors, and an anxi¬ 
ety to be forgiven, it would be but right to dismiss hi! envoy politely, 
and he might be told to instruct Yuen l-ch&ng and Yuen 1-chin to 
transmit orders to the king of Japan to seize all the leading insurgents 
t here, and all traitorous Chinese; after which permission would be 
given them to send tribute. This was approved by the Emperor. 

In the meantime, Wang CHih had taken up his abode in one of the 
islands, where he and his comrades W&ngNgau, Yeh Sung-mw6n, 
SiA Ho and W4ng Tsing-ki collected a large number of followers, and 
VOL. zix ho in. VJ 
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ed: “ Wing Chih and the rest are registered subjects of China. When 
they talked of exerting themselves thus in evidence of their submis¬ 
sion, they should have forthwith disbanded their troops: but without 
saying aught upon this subject, they have simply requested leave to 
bring tribute, and open a trade, in covert imitation of dependent states. 
Their craftiness is beyond the reach of speculation, and it is therefore 
the duty of the Board to direct the governor-general (whose memorial 
they were considering), to make the power of the state to be feared, to 
push forward its defenses with energy, and to write to W4ng Chih and 
the rest, and desire them to prove that they are in earnest by extir¬ 
pating the pirates, and destroying their haunts in Chusan. Should 
perfect tranquillity be restored to the maritime districts, favor and re¬ 
compense will of course follow thereon.” 

At this time Chehki£ng, on both sides of the river, was harassed 
by the Japanese. In the district of Tsz'-kf, they burned and massacred 
with great ferocity, and also in that of Yiiyau, though to a less ex¬ 
tent In the west of the province, Cheh-lin, Ch&pu, Wu-chiu, and 
Tsau-lin, were all haunts of these marauders, of whom, from first to 
last, upwards of twenty thousand had come. In the 7th moon, Tsung 
Hien, who had received the Imperial commands to devise some feasi¬ 
ble policy without delay, reported that the pirate chief Miu H*i-fung, 
after Chin Koyuen’s return, had defeated the Japanese once in Chu- 
san, and again at Lih-pi&u ; and had sent some of his band to call 
upon the several islands in the Emperor’s name to unite their troop 
(or subjects) in the common cause, and to exert themselves in toket 
of their allegiance; for all which service he requested that he nn 
be handsomely rewarded. The Board desired Tsung Hien to do v 
might seem to him good. 

At this time Sii Hii, Chin Tung, and MSyeh were beseiging "I 
hi&ng with their combined forces. Tsung Hien found means 
them against one another, and Sii ?quently seized 
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persuaded the Japanese pirates to join them that they might employ 
them as their men of valor. The Emperor went so far as to tempt 
him with an offer of the hereditary rank of earl, and a thousand pieces 
of money; but without effect. The government forces at this period 
were in fair order, and the Japanese, although fierce antagonists, were 
destroyed in large numbers; so that of the population of a whole is¬ 
land not a man would return; and as this was a constant occurrence, 
the people murmured against Wang Chih, who himself began to be 
uneasy thereat. Tsung Hien, who was from the same district, 
and had housed his mother and family at Hangchau, now sent Tiding 
Chau to him with a letter from his relations, and Wing Chih being thus 
assured that his family had suffered no harm, was somewhat moved. 
Yuen 1-chin and the rest were likewise gratified at the permission 
given them to trade with China, and they sent their kinsfolk Shen 
Yau and others, forty in number, in a large vessel which they had 
built, and with them Wing Chih and his party who came to offer tri¬ 
bute and to trade. 

In the 10th moon of the 36th year (1556), these all arrived at Shin- 
king, in Chusan, where the authorities supposing them to have come 
on a piratical expedition, turned out the garrison. Wing Chih how 
ever dispatched Wing Ngiu to present himself to Tsung Hien, who 
immediately dismissed him, and as Wing Chih had expressed a wish 
th*t an officer of rank should be sent to his friends as a hostage, Hii 
Ching, a chi-hwui * was ordered to go to him as a pledge of good faith, 
which done, Wing Chih, Tsing Mwio, and Tsingki presented them¬ 
selves to the great satisfaction of Tsung Hien, who received them with 
the utmost politeness, and desired them to go and pay their respects to 
Wing Pun-ku, the Commissioner of Inquiry f He treated them as if 
they were subordinate officers, at which when informed of it, Wing 
Ngiu and the rest were so enraged that they cut Hii Ching to pieces, 
burned their ship, landed on the island, seised Sh£n-king, and reso¬ 
lutely defended it for more than a year. New-comers from Japan ar¬ 
rived in large numbers, and made frequent descents upon the three 
districts in the east of Chehkiing. Those at Shin-king removed to 
Ho-mei, built fresh vessels, and made voyages. .Tsung Hien did not go 
in pursuit of them. 

In the 11th moon, the pirates directed their course southward, and 
anchored at Wuyii in the department of Tsiuen-chau; they ravaged 

* A military officer of the rink of colonel or brigadier, under the Ming. The 
present dynasty has no snch title in its army list. 

t Siu*‘*gdi t, a censor sent to make a circuit of inquiry into particular abuses. 
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the districts of Tung-ogan, Hwui-ngin, and Nin-ngan, assaulted Fub- 
ning chau, and after storming Fuh-ngta and Ningteh, in the fourth 
moon of tbo following year (1657), they blockaded Fuhchau, and did 
not raise the siege for a month Tlie towns of Fuhtsing and Yung* 
fob were also attacked and destroyed by them; they spread down as 
far as Hinghwi, and thence made a sudden irruption intoCh&ng- 
chau. The scene of their troubles had been entirely shifted into Fuh- 
kien, and in Chauchau and Kwingchau (Canton) much alarm was 
caused by the report. 

In the 40th year (1560), the pirates were succesrively put down to the 
northeast of the river Cheh and the north of the Ying-tsz', but Tsung 
Hien was convicted not long after of some offense, and superseded. 
In the 11th moon.of the following year they leveled the city of Hing- 
hwi to the ground, putting a large number to the sword, and making 
many prisoners, with whom they took possession of the garrison town 
of Pinghii, where they remained without stirring. 

Since they first began their incursions into Chehki&ng, they stormed 
both large and small district and garrison towns, a hundred or more, 
but never until now the chief city of a department; and their doing 
so, in this instance, created so serious an alarm, far and near, that the 
generals Yu Ti-yii, Tsih Kf-Ywing, and Liu Hien, were moved up 
with all speed. These officers attacked them conjointly, and routed 
them; and as those who were making raids into other districts were 
likewise overcome by them, peace was quite restored to Fuhkien. 

Kwingtung was after this extensively ravaged by Tseng Yih-pun, 
Hwing Chiu-t'ii, and others, all of whom brought with them Japanese 
allies. In the period Lung*king (1565-71), they stormed the garrison 
towns of Kieh-sheh and Kiahtss’. They attacked Sheh-ching in Hwi- 
chau, rased to the ground the station of Kinntog and the fort of 
Shinlui; and the towns of Wfi-ehuen, Ying-kiiug, M&u-ming, Hb> 
fung, Sin-ning, and Hwuilii were all fired, and their inhabitants made 
prisoners. They then turned [southward] towards Luichau fu, Lien* 
chau ffi, and Kiungchau fu (Hiinin I.), which three prefectures also 
suffered from their outrages. 

In the 2d year of WinUb (1573), they invaded the departments of 
Ningpo, Sh&u-shing, Tuichau, and Wanchau, in the east of Cheh- 
kiing, and destroyed the fort of Tungkti and the station of Shw&ng- 
yii in Kwingtung. In the 3d year (1574), they attacked Tien-peh 
(Tin-pik); in the 4th (1575), Tingh&i (Chusan); in the 8th (1579), 
Kin-shin, in Chehkiing, and Pang-hti (the Pescadores) and Tnng- 
yuog in Fuhkien. In the 10th year (1567), they invaded the depart- 
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ment of Wanchau, and made a second descent upon Kwingtung. In 
the 10th year (1587), they returned upon Chehkiing; but the pro¬ 
vincial government, warned by the disasters of the period Ki&tsing 
(already detailed), had strengthened the sea defenses no little, so that 
wherever the pirates came they were constantly worsted. Kwingtung 
meanwhile was invaded by some whom the TUtnkid* pirate, Li&ng Pun- 
h&u, had leagued with and brought in. The disorder wrought by 
them increased to such a pitch that the governor-general Chin Sui as¬ 
sembled a force, attacked them, sank upwards of a hundred of their 
vessels, and beheaded 1000, Liing Punhlu being amongst the num¬ 
ber. The Emperor ordained a thanksgiving, himself sacrificing at the 
high altars and in the Imperial temples ;t he proclaimed a victory 
throughout the empire, and received the congratulations of his Court 
The government of Japan had been from ancient days monarchical; 
the minister next m importance and dignity to the sovereign being 
styled the kwdn-pih. At the time of which we are speaking, this post 
was filled by Kii Sin-ch&ng of Shan-chir j chau. When hunting, he 
came upon a man who was sleeping under a tree, and who started up 
in alarm to flee, but being seized and interrogateo, declared his name 
to be Ping Siti-kih, the slave of a native of Shamo-chau. Robust, 
active, and ready of speech, his appearance sc pleased Kii Siu-ch&ng 
that he put him in charge of his horses. He was called the Muk-hid 
(i. e. Hypodendrius, Under the Tree) man; in course of time he was 
employed in the public service, and by the aid of his counsels Kii Sin- 
chiug possessed himself of upwards of twenty departments. He was 
subsequently made governor, or protector, of Sheh-tsin, when the 
Ts&n-mau (counselor) Ah-kf-chl gave offense to Kti Sin-chdng, who 


9 The Tan-kCi , boating nee, considered a distinct people, in the 4th century 
(the time of the Tsin dynasties), had upwards of 50,000 boats. In 1370, these 
were placed under the charge of an inspector, entitled the Ho-po-ss, and taxed 
in fish. They are still one of four cl asses who are not allowed to enter them- 
selves as candidates for degrees, and the people consider intermarriage with them 
a misalliance. About 1730, they were allowed to live on shore and cultivate 
land. 

t Altars ^ J^j kiftu mi in. Kttu is properly * waste land outside a city, Arc.’ 
Morrison’s Syllabic Diet. 5587. At Peking without the South Gate, is an altar to 
Heaven in a circular brick inclosure of considerable extent: this is the Nan 
kUu. Beyond the North gate is another similarly inclosed by a square wall to 
Earth ; this is the Peh-kiau. At the latter the Emperor sacrifices at the summer 
solstice; at the southern, at the winter solstice, and also on extraordinary occa¬ 
sions The temples are chapels dedicated to his ancestors within the precincts, 
j acred to hit Majesty they are nine in number 
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accordingly desired Ping Si6-kib to put himself at the head of a force, 
and call him to acoounl, shortly after which he was himself killed by 
Ming-chf, another of his subordinates. Ping Sitikih, who bad just 
attacked and destroyed Ah-ki-chi, as soon as he heard of these re¬ 
bellious doings, joined with him his lieu tea ant and the officers of his 
battalions, seized the moment of his advantage [over Ahkichi] to march 
back his troops, and by the death of Mingchi whom he slew, greatly 
extended the terror of his name. He now soon set aside the three 
sons of Kii Sin-ching, and usurped the title of Kwdnpik , holding in 
his hands the control of all the troops under the command of that o£ 
ficer. 

In the 4th year of Win-lih (1585), he increased his army and subju¬ 
gated sixty-six departments, and so awed the states of Lewchew, Luzon, 
Siam, and the Franks, that he made them all send tribute to him. He 
changed the sovereign's place of residence from Shin ching, (the Hill* 
city) to Ta-koh (the Great Pavilion), inclosing within walls a con¬ 
siderable space outside the city; and he built a palace there, of which 
the apartments rose in nine stories one above another, and two he filled 
with women, and with pearls and precious atones. The discipline 
of his army was very severe; once advanced it never retired [before 
a foe] ; the disobedient were sure to be beheaded, were they [even as] 
sons or sons-in-law ; the consequence of which was that none whom 
they marched against could stand before them. 

He changed the name of the period to Win-luh, and in the same 
year, the first [of the new reckoning] resolved to invade China, and 
at the same time annihilate the power of Corea and possess him¬ 
self of it To this end he called in and interrogated the remnant 
of the band of W&ng Chih of former times, and on learning from 
these that the Chinese feared those of Japan cs they did the tiger, his 
selfconfidence increased, and he augmented his land forces yet more, 
and prepared a fleet By the advice of his officers, it was resolved 
that if he moved on the northern capital of China he should employ 
Coreans as guides, and that for the invasion of the districts of 
Chehkiing and Fuhkien, he should make use of Chinese. In his an¬ 
xiety to prevent the disclosure of this matter by the Lewchewans, he 
put a stop to their bringing tribute, but Chin Kii, a native of Tung- 
ngan (near Amoy), who traded to Lewchew, [heard of it] and apprehen¬ 
sive lest calamity should come upon China, lie arranged with Ching- 
hwui, a high officer of Lewchew that an envoy should be sent to the 
Emperor with tribute, and a memorial praying that he would invest 
[the sovereign of Lewchew with royally] ; that he (the envoy) might 
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giro, the information. 41 Chin Kii himself, on his return home, repre¬ 
sented the affair to the simnfu ChfiuTsin-lu, who addressed the Throne 
lipon the subject. His memorial being sent to the Board of War, that 
office forwarded a dispatch to the king of Corea, who confined himself 
to rebutting as an utter fabrication what had been said of the [Corean] 
guides, and declared that he was uninformed of any designs [on the 
part of Japan] against himself t 

Ping Siu-kih’s first step had been to enroll the population of the 
towns, far and wide, as troops, and be had collected three years’ pro¬ 
visions for his army, intending to lead it against China in person; but 
his sou happened to die, and he had brothers to stand by him; on a 
former occasion too, be had carried off the wife of the lord of Fung- 
ban, and made a concubine of her, which caused him to fear that this 
man would do him a mischief in his absense; the towns wkbal were 
much incensed [at his system of levies], and wont to say that “ the ex¬ 
pedition was not to invade China, but was a trap for their own destruc¬ 
tion;” and so universal was the disaffection, that he did not venture 
to march himself, but dispatched his lieutenant Tsing-ching, with a 
military officer named 1-chi, the Budhist priest Yuen, and Six Tsung- 
yih, with a force and fleet of several hundred sail. They crossed from 
the island of Tuima, destroyed Kin-sh&n in Corea, and following op 
their success, pushed on to Lintsin, to which they came over in the 
6th moon, when they plundered K'4i-ching, and attacking Fuog-teh 
and other towns, in separate bodies, leveled them to the ground. 

The Coreans, on the rumor of their approach, fled in confuakm, 
and Tsing-ching and the rest pressed sore upon the royal city Li- 
sung, king of Corea, abandoned it, flying first to Ping-ying, and thence 
to 1-chau, from which place he sent couriers incessantly [to China] 
to give intelligence of his emergency. The Japanese now entered 
the royal city, captured the king’s wife and children, and pursued 
him as far as Pingyang, where they gave up the town to pillage, and 
the women to violation. In the 7th moon, the imperial commands 
having been issued to the Lieut-general Tsii Ching-hiun, he went to 
the rescue, and fought an action with the Japanese without the walls 
of Ping-ngln, in which he sustained a serious defeat, barely escaping 
with his own life. In the 8th moon Sung Ying-ch'4ng, a vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Board of War, was appointed to the chief superintendence of 


• Or grant an investiture to the tueeeaaor of the deoeased sovereign, 
t The text may mean that he wat uninformed, which would be borne out by 
the sequel; but bad this been intended by the author, 1 think this clause would 
have preceded the other.— Trans 
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the campaign, tod LI Yii-eung to the command of the troops, which 
were to be led oo to bring the enemy to account. At the time that 
these disturbances in Corea began, those in Ninghik (in K&nsuh) were 
still in continuance. 

Sheh Sing, president of the Board of War, unable to devise any other 
cheme, called upon all who could speak Japanese to come forward 
to act as spies, and to Shin Wei-king on responding to his call, he gave 
the nominal rank of a Yk4dk tsiang-kiun , and placed his services at 
tbe disposal of Li Yu-eung, whose forces the following year (1586) 
gained an important victory at Ping-y&ng, by which the four circuits 
that Corea had lost were all recovered. Following up this advantage 
Li Yiisung moved rapidly upon Pehtf-kwftn, but there be was routed 
and so drew off his army. It was now proposed to invest [the enemy] 
with [regal] rank, and to admit tribute [from Japan]. The ministers 
of China garbled the representation of Shin Wei king, [so as to incline 
the Emperor] to a pacific policy. These details are recorded in the 
Chronicles of Corea. 

At last Ting Siukih died, and the Japanese all sailed home, so that 
Corea [as well as China] had rest from their troubles. The invasion 
of the nation to the East, (sc. Corea) by the hwcmpih had lasted foil 
seven years, during which time the soldiers who perished numbered 
several tens of myriads, and several hundred myriad taels' worth of 
provisions were expended; and neither China nor Corea had been able 
all the time to obtain the upper hand. With the death of the Itwdn- 
pih f ended the horrors of war. The Japanese withdrew to their island 
fastnesses, and the south and east had some days of repose. All Ping 
Siu-kih's issue by his second marriage died. 

Towards the close of the Ming dynasty the prohibitions against in¬ 
tercourse with Japan were strictly enforced, and tbe poor people of 
the villages came to use the word Wo (Japanese) as a term of abuse 
and even employed it to terrify their iufant children into silence. 


Extract from, the Wii Pi Chi , or Annate of the Art of War. 

f There is said to be an historical work of this title in 300 and odd volumes, 
containing an account of the Art of War during a long succession of genera' 
lions. The translator is in possession of a small work published in 1643, 
which is apparently an abridgment of some larger compilation, and in which 
the following extract does not appear. It would seem to be from the pen of 
a contemporaneous historian.] 

It was the custom of tbe barbarians of Japan to draw up their troops 
in tbe form of a butterfly. When they went into action, the signal was 
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given by the flourishing of a fan. One them did this, and the body 
then rose (or sprang) up brandishing their swords. As they tossed 
the points of their weapons toward the sky, our soldiers threw their 
heads beck in astonishment, and the enemy thereupon cut at them 
below Another of their formations Was a long, snake-like column, 
in which they advanced waving a hundred-tailed banner, and march¬ 
ing one aAer the other like fish in a file. The van was composed of 
their stoutest men, and the rearguard of the.like; in the ceutre, the 
brave and cowardly were mingled together. They rose every morning 
at cockcrowing, and ate their meal squatting on the ground; when this 
was ended, their chief would take a seat in a high place (or above them); 
the rest listening to his ordfers (ok in obedience to his commsnds), 
brought each one his book, upon opening which it was seen what place 
was to be foraged on such and such a day, who were to command 
the parties, and who to serve in the ranks of the companies. These 
did not consist of more than thirty men, and moved independently 
each at a distance of one or two H from each other. At the blast of a 
conch, which is their call, the company immediately closed up to 
support that which it had heard give the signal. Sections of two oc 
three also skirmished about irregularly, brandishing their swords. Tfe 
wards evening they returned, and every one gave in whatever booty he 
may have seized, keeping nothing back. The chief made a partition 
of the spoil in proportion to the amount contributed by each. When¬ 
ever they captured women, they were sure to pass the night in drink¬ 
ing and wantonness, until at last they fell asleep intoxicated. When 
they had nearly completed the pillage of a place they set it on fire.; 
the smoke and the fire filled and illumined the skies, and while the 
population were in a state of alarm at its fierceness, the pirates de¬ 
camped. They practiced this ruse upon our people for the especial 
purpose of diverting them from from lying in wait to attack them 
When these pirates came upon wine or food amongst the inhabitants, 
they made them taste before they ate or drank of themselves, for fear 
that they should contain poison In their marches, they kept to the 
thoroughfares and highways, never entering the lanes or byways lest 
they should fall into ambuscade; neither did they move under the 
walls of a city lest bricks or stones should be thrown at them by the 
people thereon. When they marched, it was always in s single file of 
grta* length, at a slow pace and in good order; by which means they 
occupied some miles of ground, and there was no approaching them: 
They could move rapidly for several tens oi days together, and by 
opening out their body into four or five divisions, they would manage 
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to surround their enemy When their forces were encamped opposite 
ours, they used to send one or two men who, by alternately leaping up 
and crouching down, contrived to exhaust our fire of stoues and arrows. 
In an actioo with artillery, they waited until their antagonists had 
fired; then they broke in on them impetuously, and following up their 
advantage, would drive them to a distance. In the heat of an engage* 
ment they would suddenly come forth from ainbush on all sides, and 
surround their enemy's flanks, by which manmuvre they forced our 
army to disperse in great consternation. They constantly resorted to 
strange stratagems, such as tying sheep together, or driving wo* 
uien on in froot so as to perplex the beholder; the eyes of our people 
were dazzled by this, and the arms of the Japanese were thus enabled 
to take effect. They used the double sword exercise; with one sword 
they made feints above, and struck with the other below, which rcn* 
dered defense difficult. They hid the shafts or but-ends of their 
halberds and lances, and then all of a sudden they would hurl them 
forth so that it was impossible to anticipate [the blow]; their bows 
were long, their arrows large, and as they discharged them close, their 
shot was deadly If they lay perdu, they had a marauding expedi¬ 
tion in contemplation; if they spread a report abroad (so as to keep 
people on the alert), they were moving off Thus they drew up their 
injured vessels across the stream to make a show of lying by, and 
straightway they sallied forth and invested Kinsh&n. At Shingsh&n 
they made ladders of bamboo to signify that tney were about to storm 
it, and then they raised the siege When they were going to take to 
the country, they pressed upon a city; if they had a march to make by 
land, they would provide themselves with oars. Sometimes they dug 
holes as pitfalls for their enemy, sometimes they plaited stubble to 
entangle him as he fled, or they stuck slips of bamboo in the ground to 
run into the feet of the fugitives. They used, too, to make a decoy of 
precious stones, cloth, gold, silver, or women, by which they were 
enabled to inveigle our troops into ambuscades, and they were pleased 
when these lay in wait for them or pursued them.* They gashed the 


• You ekm am You u above in yfc kik jjftfr jft not in He more ordinary 
signification of u to invite, ’’ but “ to lie in wiit w." Gonsalves has jjj^. 

tsperau-ot matou-a. In the Shrtng-Mang, “ [His disciple] sent 
•severmlpersons to wait far him by the waybut the Pei Wan Yun-fil, Cap. 17.; 
states that it is a synonym of in this, as also in three other passages quoted 
from the Tea Chum, Uma-tkk and Ping-ghd, in which it is either linked with 
fcA, or divided simply by an 'rh j^jj, the power of which particle to mean er as 
VOL. XlX. NO. ill. 20 
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faces of their prisoners of war, and tied their tongues to prevent it being 
detected by their answers that they were not Japanese; thus their return 
home was cut off. They showed great kindness to the people in the 
vicinity of their resorts, and were thus kept fully informed of the truth 
and falsehood of every report. They made handsome presents to such 
artisans as fell into their hands, and (hey were in consequence easily 
provided with arms; as they employed our people as spies, it is difficult 
on our side to ascertain [whence they got their information], and by 
usiug them as their guides, they became perfectly familiar with all the 
paths by which to advance or retreat. For their eating or sleeping 
they would stay in some place where they could break open the wall, 
and which was high enough for them to keep a lookout; so that there 
was no chance of taking them by surprise. Should they be closely 
beleaguered, they would leave some heads • as a pretense and retire; 
some of them, wrapping themselves in cloaks of the bamboo leaf 
and putting on bamboo hats, would play the part of laborera in the 
fields ;t some in flowered silk handkerchiefs and shoes of cloth would 
swagger through the public places of the cities, thus placing oiur 
officials in the dilemma of killing the [wrong] robbers by mistake, or 
honest men on suspicion. 

Although fighting on the water was not at first their forte, they had 
the ingenuity to fasten empty vessels together, and to spread light 
screens over them by which [the firei or assault of] our forces advanc¬ 
ing on them was expended; and they would abandon the women, and 
Jeave money in the way to check us in the pursuit. The bul¬ 
warks and spars of their ships were all covered with cloths, quilts, 
and cushions, whioh they damped to render them proof against fire. 
In an action, as soon as they came to close quarters,! they boarded with 
rapidity; [their ouset was] terrible as the thunder, and [those on 
board] were scattered like the wind. 

well as *t, is worthy of notice, as well as the transition fVom hope to expectation 
of whieh the Portuguese eoperar is likewise capable. From the latter meaning 
of the word is of course derived that employed in the text. 

* Heads, i. e. of prisoners massacred to show that a greater number of 
Japanese had fallen than was really the oaee. 

t Laborers. To fi nih |J| j&jj HU Lun, Cap. ix., Section 6 CkJng-to* and 

Kieh-nih were two men of virtue and ability, who, disgusted with the misrule 
of their time, retired into the country. They were ploughing on a particular oc¬ 
casion when Confhcius was passing by, ana gave nim an uncivil answer, when 
he sent to inquire about a certain ford. Their rudeness thus becoming historical, 
their names were formed into the dissyllable in the text, which has come to mean 
simply to plough, to attend to agricultural purouUo. 

t ft pung ;fu near to, closing upon, and pung the mat awning of a 

'vessel; according to-the teachers ,pan pro toto (?) 
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These pirates kidnapped our people to show them the road, and to 
procure water for them, and as die latter went out in the morning and 
came home at night, they* called the roll of their names. At (or for) 
every place, a register was kept in which they inserted their names and 
surnames, and they divided them into classes, according to which they 
told them off and inspected them. 

There were but few native Japanese amongst them; not above some 
tens, of whom they formed the van. When the pirates returned 
to the island to which they belonged, they used to give out that they 
bad come home from trading, and they never divulged aught concern¬ 
ing their comrades whom our troops had captured or slain, so that 
their neighbors knew nothing of it, but on the contrary offered them 
their congratulations. 

Another Extract from the Art if War , not published in the first Edition of 
the Hki kiroh Tii Chi. 

The Japanese do not construct their vessels in the same manner as 
the Chinese. They require beams of a large size and square, in fitting 
the seams of which they use no nails, but band them together with 
iron plates. Neither do they make use of hempen rope or wood oil 
in closing the crevices, but slop the leaks with sedge grass. Their 
ships cost much pains and money, and without a large capital it is not 
easy to build them. The pirates who attacked China were every one 
of them poor people from the islands, and what has been said in times 
past about the hundreds and thousands of ships built by Japan is an 
idle tradition. Their largest craft may carry three hundred meu; the 
middle class, one or two hundred; and the smallest from fifty to eighty. 
They are of a low and narrow build, and find it difficult to hold their 
own with such large vessels as they fall in with, and they are poorly off 
when they ground in the mud. For this cause, our vessels from 
Kwingtung and Fuhkien are much feared by them; and particularly 
those of the former province, as their sides are perpendicular like a 
wall. Their ship's bottoms are fiat, and can not easily cut the waves. 
Their canvas sails are set with the mast right in the middle, and not 
one side of it as in China, and both their, masts and sails shift about, 
and are not made fast like those of the Chinese; hence they can only 
carry on with a fair breeze, and if they meet with a calm or a contrary 
wind, they unship the mast and work the long stern scull; they can not 
handle the oar. Their vessels could not [formerly] cross from Japan 
in less than a month, and if they now perform the voyage with greater 
ease it is because of the treachery of certain of the inhabitants of the 
coast of Fuhktt i who bought ships in the outer waters, and when they 
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had added a false bottom t6 them, brought over the Japanese in theta. 
They had a sharp keel, and were able to beat against the sea; in these 
they feared neither a head wind nor one on the quarter, and their sail- 
tog was so much improved, that they could now make the passage in 
a few days. 

(To be continued ) 


Art. IV. Topography of the province of Hundn; it* area , popula¬ 

tion, lakes, rivers , mountains, productions, Spc., with a hst of its 
departments and districts. 

Th* southern of the Two Lake provinces is called Htindn }fjj| 

Rnd though larger in extent, is teas fertile and populous than Hupeh. 
It lies between lats. 25 J and 30° N., and longs, ltid 0 to 114* E. of 
Greenwich; and is bounded north by Hupeh; east by Kidngst; south by 
Kwdngtung and Kwingsf, from which it is divided by the Nan-ling; 
and west by Kweichau and Sz’chuen. The area is estimated at 
74,320 square miles, being a little smaller than Kwdngtung, and rather 
larger than Ki&ngsf. The |>opulation was reckoned in 1612 at 18,652,- 
507 inhabitants, which gives an average of 251 persons to a square 
mile; according to these data, Hundn is the eleventh province in res¬ 
pect of population, and the seventh in point of size, of the eighteen. 

The surface of the country in the northern departments is level, and 
many hundreds of square miles are covered with water, or are below 
the level of the Ydngtsz' kidng; this, while it affords great facilities 
for irrigation, is also a source of great danger when the banks of the 
rivers are overflown. The southern part of the province is rough, 
rising on the frontier to lofty peaks, in whose intervals hardy moun¬ 
taineers have long maintained a partial independence of the Chinese 
authorities. The Chinese population of these regions is mostly found 
along or near the bottoms of the rivers. 

The rivers of Hundn are all of them tributaries of the Ydngtsz* 
kidng, and most of them are so large as to afford facilities of transpor¬ 
tation to the inhabitants of towns lying even in the southern districts. 
The Great river itself only touches the province in the northeastern 
corner, where it receives the waters of the Tungting lake, and then 
flows northeasterly into Hupeh. The largest stream is the Sidng kiing 
which rises on the northern declivities of the Ndn-ling, and 
as it flows northward, collects the drainage of the eastern half of the 
province, and empties into Tungting lake at Sidng-yin hien p|| 
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receiving the Tiz’ ki&ng as an affluent just before it unites with 
the lake. Its largest branch is the Kwei shwui »* , which joins 
it above Hangchau fu, and just opposite that city the L&i shwui ^ fa 
flows in v the junction forming a centre for trade from the southern 
districts. Twenty miles below Hangohau fii, the Ml kiaiig 
flows in on the east, and flfly miles further down, the waters of the 
Luh kiing jit join themselves to the main stream. About fifteen 
miles above Ch&ngshi, the Lien-kl ^ ^ comes in from the west* 
and just opposite to it the Litiy&ng kiang fx from the east 

The Taz* ki&ng ^ drains the centra) districts, but its rapid cur* 
rent and confined banks afford few facilities to the boatman or fanner. 

The other large river is the Yuen ki&ng jpC ; it rises in the 
southwestern part of the province, and receives the contributions of a 
large number of streams, some of them from Kweichau, and falls into 
the Tungting L. at its western end near Ch&ng-teh ft, after flowing 
upwards of four hundred miles. The Chuhchau ^ the Wu 

shwui the Maytag Mil. and Peh ho are the 

laigest tributaries. In die northern districts, the LI shwui jj£ fa 
drags its sluggish length through the level region of the lake country. 

The lakes of Hun&n are not as numerous ss in the northern pro¬ 
vince, but among them is the Tungting hu 3 r) X£ the 1,r * e8t 
lake in China, about 250 miles in circumference, which contains in its 
circuit several islands, and maintains large fleets of fishermen from 
its waters; its area is about 300 square miles. The Chinese mention 
a floating island on this lake, formed of trees and drift, like those oc¬ 
curring in the bayous of the Mississippi. The other lakes in Hunin 
are the Hwang-yib ^ iS . Peb-nl jjj? or White Clay L , both in 
the northeast; the Ts&u-tien hu f ffl> the Tseh-li !|! or Seven 

Mile L., and the M&-nf £ or Horse Clay L., are all small sheets 
of water, connected with the River, LI. By means of these, lakes and 
rivers, water communication is kept up through all parts of a region 
exceeding Great Britain in size. 

The mountains of Hunin form part of the great chain of the Nan- 
ling, which defines the southern limits of the basin of the Yangtsz*. 
and though they do not rise to the stupendous peaks seen in Yunnan, 
they render nearly one half of the province too rough for the plough. 
The Hang sh&n is the Jongest range within the province which bears 
a single name; the Kf-tien l»ngfi| ffl, and Kiii-i ling ^ are 
two names given to the scut hern ridges 
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There are sixteen departments in Hun&n, subdivided into sixty- 
seven districts, whose names are given in the following list. 

I. Changsha /« H ^ or the Department 
of Changsh&, contains twelve districts, 

viz., one chau and seven hien. 

1 -J| Changsha, 7 £ f£ Ng&nhw4, 

2 ^ ffc Shenhwa, 8 jffj Siangtun, 

3 iff Hi Lifiy&ng, 9 jjj| Si&nghi&ng, 

4 jig Si&ngyin, 10 @1 $£ Liling, 

5 ^ $ Ninghifing, 11 $ $ Y6 torn, 

6 il Yihy4ng, 12 & S ffi Ch4,in S cAo«. 

II. Yohchau fu $■) ^F, or the Department 
of Yohchau, contains four hien districts. 

1 Gi 3 BH38 Linsifin g* 

2 ^ $ Hw&yung, 4 $£ Pingkidng. 

III. Paukingfu ^ Jjj^ fff, or the Department 
of P&uking, contains five districts, 

viz., one chau and four hien. 

1 Kgjf Sh&uy&ng, 4 $ Sinning, 

2 ^ ft Sinhwd, 5 ^ ^ Chingpd. 

3 IP8 Ifl Wfikfing cfow, 

IV. Hangchau fu jffi or the Department 

of Hangchau, comprises seven hien districts. 

1 $y g| Hangy&ng, 5 fr Ul Hangshfia, 

2 ^ Tsingtsiuen, 6 ^ Bi Lui J 4 °g’ 

3 fjfr Chingning, ^ III Ying hien. 

Ng&njin, 

V. Changtehfu ^ % jft, or the Department 
of Ch&ngtcb, contains four hien districts. 

1 S H Waling, 3 Yuenkiang, 

2 H Lungyang, ‘4 $C $ Tauyuen. 
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VI. Shuichau fu M {H’l Jft or ,hc Department 
of Shinchau, comprises four hien districts. 

1 E $ Yuenling, 3 g '$ Luki, 

2 ii Sup 0 * 4 Ifl B S!linki - 

V1L Yuenehau fu *)J>J or the Department 

of Yuenehau, contains three hien districts. 

1 fc Chiki&ng, >*n Maying. 

2 $ % Kienying, 

VIII. Yungchau fu % jffl jff, or the Department 
of Yungchau, contains eight districts, 
viz., one chau and seven hien. 

1 ^ ££ Lingling, 5 S§t j|| Ningyuen, 

2 t|| ^ Tungngan, 6 j|i {HI Tau c ^ aUt 

g Ki)6ng, 7 jl ^ Kiinghwi, 

4 jfo ffl Sintien, 8 Ofl Yungming. 

IX. Yungshunfu S Jfr’ or the Department 
of Yungshun, comprises four hien districts. 

1 IBH Yungshun, 3 |JLj Lungshin, 

2 ^ §L Sangchih, 4 ^ I* iutsing. 

X. Kienchau ling ^ ^Ji| ®§ or the inferior Department 
of Kienchau, lias no subdivisions. 

XI. Funghwang ting ^ ^ jjj§ or the inferior 
Department of Funghwang, has no subdivisions. 

XII. Yungsui ling ^ |j| or the inferior Department 

of Yungsui, has no subdivisions. 

XIII. Li chau {HI or the inferior Department of Li, 

comprises five hien districts. 

1 @ Nganbiing, 4 ^ |g Ng&nfuh, 

2 ft Shihmun, 5 Yungting.* 

3 jS^jTszli, 
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XIV. Kwciy&ng chau or the inferior 

Department of Kweija'ig, comprises three hien districts. 

1 Linwu, 3 f( Lansli&n. 

2 % *. K'A .o, 

X V. Tsing chau ^f) ° r the inferior Department of 
Tsing, comprises three hien districts. 

1 ^ Ip) Hwuitung, 3 18? Suining. 

2 S ii Tongia-i, 

X VI. Chin chau ^ f|i| or the inferior Department of 
Chin, contains five hien districts. 

1 Hingning, 4 Kweiyang, 

2 9K Yunghing, 5 lj£ 1 chang. 

3iS K.vcitun^s 

I. The department of Chdngshh occupies the country south of the 
Tungting lake, its capital being the residence of the governor, and 
of other provincial officers; it lies in lat. 28° 12' N., and long. 112* 
47' £., in a most advantageous position for trade, at the junction of 
the Siring and Liuy&ng rivers. The city is famous for the institution 
of the festival of the Dragon Boats, in commemoration of the death 
of Kiuh Yuen (see Vol XI, page 436). It is now held in all parts 
of the empire. The surface of this department is level, and its fertile 
soil is irrigated by pany streams, which also furnish abundance of fish, 
eels, mollusks, &c. Mines of cinnabar and talc occur in the bills. 

II. The department of Yokekam lies in a more favorable position for 
trade and agriculture than even Chingshi, its capital commanding 
the oulet from the lake into the Yingtsz’, and its districts occupying 
the eastern shores, between it and Hupeh. Most of the smacks covering 
llie lake resort to Yolichau with their fish, and the external commerce 
of the whole province passes through it into the Great river; it is 
called the Gate of Three Rivers, and its possession controls the trade 
of the whole province. 

III. The department of Pduking lies in the southern part, between 
Hangchau fu on the east, Yungchau fu on the south, Yuenchau on 
the west, and Ch&ngteti fu on the Tax’ kiAng, near the junction of 
the Tsz’ying and Tuyii rivers; one of the district towns, W6king 
chau, is situated on the former of these two streams, and above it is a 
well-known rapid, the passage of which demands great care. 
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IV. Tht department of Hang than lies east of the preoeding, be¬ 
tween Ch&ngshd fu on the north and Kweiying chau on the sooth. 
The surface of the country is rather mountainous, and covered with 
forests; the Hang shin ||j |1| extend eighty leagues in a southwest 
direction towards Pauking; the land is fertile, and the water privileges 
for irrigation and transportation superior to those in Pauking fu. 

V. Tht department of Ckdngteh lies west of the Tungting lake, 
and east of Yungshun fu; it is one of the most fertile and level portions 
of the province. The town is built near the embouchure of the River 
Yuen. Its orchards are celebrated for a variety of the orange, which 
ripens after other sorts are out of season, and forms a common article 
of export. 

VI. The department ofSkinckau lies west of Pauking and CMngteh, 
and north of Yuenchau; its chief town is situated at the junction of the 
Yuen and Shin rivers, where most of the trade of the region centres. 
The department contains many towns along the rivers, but the inhabi¬ 
tants of the mountains, probably descendants of the Miiutsz’, are 
regarded by the lowlanders as no better than savages. 

VII. The department of Yuenchau was taken off from the south¬ 
western pan of tht preceding, partly in order to exercise a stronger 
supervision over the aborigines, and guard the frontier of Keiwchtu. 

VIII. The department of Yungckam is one of the largest in the 
province, occupying most of its southern portion; the chief town is 
pleasantly situated on the River Siing, not far from the borders of 
Kwingsi, but most of the population dwells farther south at the 
extremity of the province. The mouutains within its circuit are 
covered with forests of valuable timber, much of which finds its way 
to Canton. 

IX. The department of Yungshun occupies the northwest corner 
of the province, and was set off as a prefecture from Chingteh fu. 
The country is generally level, and its production similar to those of 
Chdngteh, rice being the principal staple. 

X. XI, XII. The three inferior departments of Kienshau , Fung - 
hwdng and Yungsui , all lie along the western frontier; they were par* 
titioned off from Shinchau fu, and each of the towns is the headquarters 
of a garrison. Fungsui is the northernmost, and Funghwtag the south* 
ern of the three, the latter lying a few leagues north of Yuenchau. 

XIII. The inferior department of Li was taken off from the western 
part of Yohchau, and includes all that part lying north of lake Tung¬ 
ting, and west of the Liehhu shwui /K or Lily-ldw river. It 

is one the most fertile parts of the province. 

21 
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XIV. The inferior department of Kweiydng is ft small prefecture 
in the extreme south of theprovince, set off from Yungchau along the 
banks of the River Kwei m between it and Chin chau. It contains 
but few inhabitants. 

XV. The inferior department of Tsing was in like manner parti¬ 

tioned off from the south of Yuenchau fu in the southwestern corner 
of the province, along the valley of the Kii ho , a branch of 

the River Yuen. The region is very mountainous, and the aborigines 
numerous. 

XVI. The inferior department of Chin occupies the extreme south* 
east of the province, and is by no means one of the least of its divisions. 
The chief town is “ a great and populous city, 1 ’ and a thriving trade 
is carried on with Kwingtung, the mountains here being less elevated 
than further west, repaying the labors of the husbandman, and afford¬ 
ing facilities for travel. 

The productions of Htin&n are varied, though the revenue by no 
means corresponds to her resources. Gold, silver, cinnabar, and quick¬ 
silver are produced from the mines; mica, armenian stone, marble, 
and a few other minerals, are also found. A great variety of wild 
game and waterfowl is taken on the mountains and waters in various 
parts, which also furnish a few medicinal preparations highly esteemed* 
Rice, wheat, varnish, cassia, fruits, nuts, and vegetables are raised for 
the supply of the inhabitants, and measurably for exportation, but the 
external traffic of Hunan is trifling. Nor do the inhabitants take a 
high standing among their countrymen in respect of literary acquire¬ 
ments or excellence of manufactures. 


Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: attack on pirates in Mil's bay, 
and correspondence relating to it; edict in reference to a change in 
newy ear's day; death of the emperor of China; position qf Kiying; 
dedication of the Seamen's Bethel at Whampoa . 

Tax suppression of piracy has engaged the attention of the Chinese officers 
along this coast for many years—we bad almost said for ages, snd the 
pirates have played a game of fast and loose with them, just as they were 
paid or attacked. At last the rulers have called in the assistance of western 
power and skill to help them, and accepted the offers made by the English 
authorities to assist in abating the nuisance. The following note from Gov. 
Bonham to Gov. Sii details the particulars of this novel and commendable 
breach of old custom. 
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From N. E Mr. Bonham to Sfl, Imperial High Commissioner 

Victoria, Hongkong, 8th .March, 1850. 

1 bag to acquaint your excellency that, on the 3d mutant, Wan the comman¬ 
dant of Ti-p^ng (reaiding at Cowlung) sent over Fan, a sergeant, with a note 
to the chief magistrate of this Colony, staling that certain pirates were reported 
to be lying some distance east of this, but that the monsoon was too strong to 
allow his own vessels to move up to the spot with sufficient rapidity ; and, as he 
much feared that, unless apprehended at once, they might take alarm, and 
retreat to a hiding-place cleswhere, he requested that a British steamer might 
be sent to cut them off > and he declared his willingness to reimburse the ex¬ 
pense of the fuel which she might consume. 

A steamer was thereupon dispatched as he desired. She called at Cowlung 
for such men and officers as the commandant chose to put on board, and then 

S roceederi to Kat-o (Kih-ngAu), where she found 13 piratical craft at anchor. 

he immediately opened fire upon these vessels, the crews of which jumping 
overboard, were destroyed in large numbers by her musketry. As it became 
dark, her officers took possession of the junks. One of them blew up during 
the night, eight more were burned by our people on the following morning, 
and the remaiuing four were duly restored to their owners, who were pointed 
oat by FAn, the sergeant. 

The steamer having accomplished her purpose—happily withoat sustaining 
any loss—returned hither with sundry prisoners. These being pirates, and an 
such the common enemies of mankind, might have been tried in our courts; 
but as the authorities of your excellency's country had applied to those of tins 
Colony to assist in capturing these men, I have thought it best to deliver them 
up to be tried and disposed of according to their own laws. 

With reference to the coal expended by the steamer on this occasion, I could 
not in anywise entertain the proposal of the commandant Wan, that he should 
refund the value of it; such a proceeding would be contrary to the principle of 
my nation. But I may here remark, that coal is an article of which we are in 
coostant need, aad is brought to this with much trouble and expense, fVom a 
great distance ; while at Killing (Quilon) on Formosa, not very fkr hence, good 
coal is procurable. If your excellency's government would recommend the 
people of Formosa to bring some to Hongkong, our merchants would take 
some cargoes off their hands; or if they chose to dig it out themselves, some of 
our ships might be seut for it It is evident that this would be a source of 
advantage to both parties, and would insure to us the means of giving our 
assistance to the Chinese government, at any time that its effioers might call 
upon us, as they have now done, to co-operate with them in the suppression of 
piracy in these seas. This aid, I have several times informed your excellency, 
and now repeat, we shall at all times be happy to afford. 

— China Mail. Aocept the assurances, &c , 8 G. BONHAM. 

The further details of this cruise are given in the official report of Com¬ 
mander Lockyer. 

H. M. Steam-vessel Medea, at Hongkong, 5th March, 1850. 
Sir.—>1 have the honor to report to you that on my arrival at Kat-o, at 5h. 15m. yes* 
teniajr evening, 1 found thirteen piratical junks and four cargo junks at anchor. On the 
appearance of her Majesty’s steam vessel under my command, twelve of the piratical 
veseela swept in-sbore, one of the largest remaining at anchor, without offering the 
slightest resistance. The crews jumped overboard, endeavoring to make for the shore, 
bat upwards of 150 of them were destroyed by our shell and musketry. It soon became 
so dare, that I was compelled to dispatch the paddle-box boats of this steam vessel, under 
the command of Mr W llliam Brodie, acting master, with-orders to take possession of 
tbe junks which had swept in-shore, but finding that be was resisted, I proceeded to 
his assistance in tbo gig, accompanied by the pinnaee of H. M. ship Hastings, command¬ 
ed by Lieutenant Webber, the Royal Marines under Lieutenant Holland, with the 
Medea’s cotter under the command of Lieutenant Gibbons, and found Mr Brodie closely 
pressed by a very grest number, who made strong endeavors to recapture the junks 
We aoon repulsed these pirates with a considerable loss on their part, and capture of 
five prisoners; but owing to tbe darkness, and the very heavy rain which unfortunately 
came ou, we were unable to follow up cur pursuit of tnem on shore. I therefore brought 
the Junks to ibe ship, and this morning destroyed eight, one having during the night 
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caught fire and blown up. and tho remaining four having been given up to their former 
owners who were pointed out by ‘he mandarin. 

During my absence, the ship was placed in a pocition of considerable danger, from the 
dose approach of the burning junk ; but by the able exertions of Lieut. Wood, who 
was left in charge, she was cleared. Early this morning, I sent the boats under the 
command of Lieut. Gibbons, with the Royal Marines under Lient. Holland, accompanied 
by Mr Caldwell, the assistant police magistrate, and the mandarin who came on board 
from Cowlung, to scour the island, and they succeeded in capturing 15 prisoners. The 
greater part or the crews who reached the shore, took advantage or the darkness of the 
night to anise boats and lanve the island. Fortunately, from the water being an deep 
in the small bay in which these piratical junks were anchored, enabling this steamer 
to approach within five yards of the snore. we succeeded in destroying a much 
greater number than wo could have hoped lor, w ith little or no damage to the town, one 
fisherman only having been killed by our shot. Four of these junks were very large, of 
upwards of £50 tons, mounting ten or more guns of various calibre, and resembling those 
formerly destroyed on the West coast; the remainder were evidently recent captures, 
hastily fitted up for piratical purposes Having completed this service, I am happy to 
say, without any casualties or loss on our aide, and receiving no farther information, I 
have returned to this port 1 think it my duty to express my entire satisfaction with the 
conduct of the officers, seamen, and marines employed upon this occasion: the precision 
of their fire, great steadiness, and prompt obedience, tending greatly to the expeditious 
termination of this successful operation. Commander Wainwright, a supernumerary 
on board, volunteered his services, and rendered me/rent assistance. I can not conclude 
without also expressing my great obligations to Mr Caldwell for the valuable assistance 
which he rendered ; to his perfect knowledge of the Chinese language, and his acquaint¬ 
ance with the habits of these pirates, the success of this enterprise is in a great measure 
to be attributed. I beg leave to inclose a list of the piratical junks, their description, 
crews, with the numbers killed, escaped, aud made prisoners ; and have the honor to 
be, Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, 

W. ft. L. LOCKYER. Commander. 

To Janks W Mono a*, Esq., Captain qf H M. Ship Haetinge, SfC. — Mail. 

Among the 13 junks taken were nine from 150 to 180 tons, each carrying 
about 8 gune and 80 men; the other four were larger; the number of men 
in all the fleet in reckoned at 900, of whom about 220 were killed, 20 taken 
prisoners, and titiO escaped. 

The Imperial Commissioner in hts reply to Gov. Bonham seems inclined 
to make the best of the dilemma in which he was placed by the seal of his 
subordinate^ and tenders his thsnks for the service done, but is careful not 
to express any opinion about further co-operation, through the precedent 
having now been set, it will doubtless be followed. 

From 8u, Imperial High Commueioner , to Hie Excellency Mr. Bonham. 

So, Imperial Commissioner, governor-general of die Two Kwang, Ac., in -reply —On 
the <7th of the 1st moon (10th instant), I received your communication informing me 
that the commandant of Ta-p’kns, being prevented by a foul wind from pursuing the 
jnnka of certain pirates, had obtained from your excellency’s government s steamer, 
which proceeded with all speed to the proper place to make prisoners of these persons; 
that eight junks were destroyed by her; that one blew up spontaneously.; and that four 
others nad been restored to their otkneiei and the criminals captured, handed over to 
their own authorities to be dealt with. On the aame day 1 received a note from tho 
admiral corroborating the above in every particular. Evidence so satisfactory of the 
sincere desire of your excellency* government for a good understanding with my own, 
hat given me the highest gratification. [Ae regards Formosa], when your excellency 
has shown your friendship by lending your aid in time of need, could I be without the 
impulse natural to frieoda, to supply each other’s want out of their own abundance ? 
But the island pertains to an adjoining province, and as it is not within my jurisdiction, 
I could not well write officially concerning it. Coal is an article of daily consumption, 
and as such, procurable at every one of the five ports, where there is of course nothing 
to prevent your excellency’s government buying it whenever it is wanted 

The terms in which tho commandant proposed to reimburse the expense of the coal 
to be consumed, were certainly not such is be ought to have employed. Your Excel¬ 
lency is doubtless far too liberal to condescend to accept [his oner): still the crew of 
the steamer should by all means be recompensed for their trouble, and I have accord¬ 
ingly addressed a letter to the Admiral to make ready some trilling presents, of which 
I suoioin a list. 1 trust that your excellency, on receiving the articles therein specified, 
will distribute them on m/ behalf. 1 mean nothing more ihan to show by dut polite* 
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mm that I am MMiblt nf t he obligation ewthrml upon as#. Tn this and, I raplji, 
availing myeelf «f the opportunity to wiah your exceMency lumriiit iscroma of tie 
blessings of spring. 

A necessary communication, to which it annexed a list afthe trifles to bo presented r— 
8 oaoatl sheep r 8 bom of tho boat too of lOcaciias oaoh$ 8 barrels aaeb of njnr 
candy tad of whits floor of 30 catties eaeh; 8 barrets of driad luM-ngta from Iwefe 
(ia Kwangsi) of SO cattiaa eaeh. 8 barrala of driad lai-chi from Kweilin (la Kwhupif 
of 80 catties each ; 8 baahots of dried oraagos conuialng IOCO aaeb. 

The above ia addressed to his exceMency Mr. Bonham U B. AT. PfsnyoJmtiory, 

^Hbokwaagi 30th year, Sd moon, 1st day. (14th March, 1830). 

—China sum. True Translation. T. F. WADE, Au itimt Chinn* frcr d ary 

The Emperor of China has consulted his own superstitious fears and those 
of his subjects in an unusual manner, by the promulgation of the following 
Order in Council. It should be headed “The Emperor of China rs. Luna." 
The edict was tom down in the streets of Shanghai by the people who ex¬ 
pressed no little discontent at it; no public notice was made in Canton. 

“ His Majesty's commands have been reoeived- The next year, the 30th of 
Tflukwang, is the 47th of the cycle; on the first day of that year there will be 
an eclipse, commencing at three o'clock r. n., and ending at 5 o'clock, th<; ob¬ 
scuration will be a little over three tenths. Now, this day is the great one of the 
sun, when he like a prince rules; and it is also the commencement of mornings 
when affairs are begun—the chief day of the year. Wherefore, let the 3uth day 
of the 14th month (Feb. 11 th) of this year be regarded as new year's day, and let 
this order be promulgated throughout the empire, every governor-general and 
governor circulating it and carrying it into effect by issuing a plain edict for 
general observance. Respect this/' 

The death the emperor ThtkwAng following in less than a fortnight after 
the preceding order will be regarded by his subjects as having some connec¬ 
tion with it We have only room at present for the official notice of his death. 
H is majesty was born not far from Sept 12th, 1781, and was aged 69 years, 
and 7 months at the time of his death. 


Feb. tfith 1850. There were on this day, called into an audience, to a General 
Council, [Taiitsiuen] the chief controller of the kindred. Wanking (President 
of the Board of Rites), and other high ministers who wait before the throne, 
wben a Vermilion Edict was communicated : “ Let Yihchu, the Imperial fourth 
aon, be set forth as the imperial heir apparent You princes and high officers, 
Why wait for our words P Assist and support him with united hearts, and do 
you all regard whatever pertains to the concerns of the country and the people 
as of high importance, without sympathy for aught else. A special command." 

An Imperial order. We have received from our late imperial Father, his 
Majesty who has just taken the gre^t journey, our being and support, enjoying 
a nourishing anxious care as high and boundless as heaven. His sacred age had 
jost attained to threescore and ten, and his force was still vigorous, so that it 
might have been calculated that he would have reached the oeriod of a hundred 
years, and our days of joy Tin each other] thus be prolonged. Last year, after 
the summer had commenced, he suddenly felt himself indisposed, though his 
bodily strength had been somewhat impaired, and the important duties con¬ 
nected with [the demise of] the Empress Dowager, and his grief and anxiety, 
aggravated his weakness and disease, so that his vigor and constitution were 
greatly enfeebled. To-day, at six o'clock a. m., he called in the Chief Control¬ 
ler of the Imperial Kindred, tbe treat ministers of the Presence, the members of 


aggravated his weakness and disease, so that his vigor and constitution were 
greatly enfeebled. To-day, at six o'clock a. m., he called in the Chief Control¬ 
ler of the Imperial Kindred, tbe great ministers of the Presence, the members of 
the General Council, and high officers of the Palace, and taking the vermilion 

G >neil in his hand ordained who should be regarded as the Imperial heir apparent. 

is sacred instructions were very minute, urging upon them in the most im¬ 
pressive manner to regard the interests of the country. 

We received this decree in anguish and tears, lamenting it in fear and dread, 
for we still hoped that by the .utmost and constant care of his affectionate person, 
and a temporary cessation from hit burdensome cares, lhat he would longer 
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preserve his vigor and health. How unwished lor! We had barely received 
his taut commands and regards, when his vnalady increased in I'orce and violence, 
even to the utmost limit, and he drove the dragon and became a guest on high 
Beating the ground and invoking heaven, I vainly assayed to reach alter and 
recall him. 

1 reverently reflect that my august Father ruled the world for thirty years; 
day and night with careful diligence he attended to his duties, not allowing 
himself the least leisure. In all things he reverenced heaven, and imitated his 
predecessors; and his sedulous attention to the affairs of government, his love 
for his people, his literary attainments and his military prowess, are not easily 
described. And in respect to his diffusing happiness and his anxious care lest 
there should be pestilence or other distress, no sooner had any province met 
with a slight calamity than he disbursed his treasures, and remitted the taxes, 
his gracious benevolence being instantly shown. So too, he constantly was lay¬ 
ing up the revenue in store for use, and devising means to prevent damage 
from the [Yellow] nver, and planning so that no living thing should lack for 
protection. 

His boundless hnmanity drew all within its influence, so that everything that 
has breath can not fail to express their heartful laments [at his departure] : We, 
weeping tears of blood and beating our breast, how can We yet refrain our 
words! But remembering that the position I succeed to is of the greatest 
responsibility, in order that 1 may diligently obey the Holy who has gone be* 
fore, 1 reverently accept my predecessor's commands. As we consider the duties 
imposed upon our unworthy self, We are troubled with painful apprehensions, 
and our fears daily deepen; yet forbearing grief, and lessening lamentations, we 
tremblingly mount the throne. We still rely upon the constant loyalty of oor 
civil and military officers of every grade throughout the empire to assist us to 
rule with glory. 

In regord to the regulations for monrning, we have received our Imperial 
Fathers will ordering it to be worn for twenty-seven days according to the old 
rules [of the Manchbs] ; but our feelings can not admit of this, and in accor¬ 
dance with the ancient custom [of China], let mourning be reverently worn for 
three years ; thus in some degree relieving our affectionate regrets. 

In regard to the important ceremonies of jacrificing to lie&vcu and earth, and 
in the hall of ancestors, there evidently should be no diminution in any of the 
rites on account of mourning How the proper officers shall be ordered, and 
Ourself proceed to the several places, let the several departments examine into 
the former regulations, and deliberate for the purpose of reporting to us ; and let 
officers and people throughout the empire observe the fixed regulations for 
mourning Let this public command be proclaimed throughout the empire and 
in other countries for general information. Respect this. 

Kiyinsfs position and influence seem to be at present as high as ever, and 
his appointment to superintend the funeral rites of the Empress Dowager, in 
conjunction with the princes of the blood, shows the high station he occupied 
in fiis late majesty’s confidence, it is to be hoped that in the acta of the new 
government, hi# influence may have its due weight, especially in preserving 
peace with foreign countries. The following notice of his official life since 
1848, we extract from the China Mail of the 28th ult 

“ Kiying arrived at the capital from Canton in June 1848, and paid his respects 
to the emperor on the 11 th of that month, returning thanks for the doubled-eyed 
peacock's feather conferred upon him, as stated in the Gazette of the 5th, for 
the improved tranquillity of the government he bad just quitted, during ths 
time it had been in his charge. Between this date and the 26th August 1849, he 
had no fewer than forty-nine audiences of his majesty. The Gazette is however 
evidently at fault, for upon soiue of the days mentioned, he must have been 
absent on particular service in Shansi and Shftntnng. 

41 On the 25th of July 1848, it is stated that he returned thanks for his appoint¬ 
ment to the supervision of the affairs of the Board of Rites; on the 5th of 
August, to that of the Board of War—a decree of this day directing that he 
should remain in the city as an assistant-mirnster of the Cabinet. On the 3d 
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September, he was made chief commissioner of metropolitan customs ; and 
on the I (Ah, returned thanks for the promotion of hie eldest son, Kingsili, who 
had been given the command, as a general officer, of the Manchus of the plain 
red banner, and is now in charge of the imperial mausoleum. Kiying was 
also chosen to hear the eases referred in autumn, by the Board of Punishinestn, 
according to annual custom, to the personal decision of the Emperor, who in mo¬ 
dern times delegates a certain number of officers to perform this duty in his 
stead. Oo the 21st, he was deputed to make a selection from the magistrates of 
purchased rank, choeeo by the Board of Civil Office from a large number of 
names submitted to them; and on the 25th, from a list of those eligible for em¬ 
ployment in Manchuria. 

u On the 12th November, having b^en specially commissioned to inquire into a 
charge brought by an inferior general officer against the general-in-chief of the 
Touxnet Mongols at Sui-yaen, beyond the Great Wall, lie requested instructions. 
His return to Peking is announced in the Gaiette of the 23d Dec., but in the 
interim certain audiences are recorded, as also the presentation of a memorial by 
him on the 17th November, in his capacity of chief commissioner of customs, 
complaining of the practice of making d£p6ts of imports without the walls of 
Peking, to tne evasion of the metropolitan duties. On the 9th December, he be¬ 
came cabinet minister, and was desired to retain his superintendence of the 
Board of War. On the 10th, lie returned thanks for the acting appointment of 
General of the Mongols of the bordered yellow banner; and on tne 26th, was 
made treasurer of the Imperial Clan. His memorial regarding the Sui-yuen 
affair was sent in on the 5th January 1849; the complainant was degraded, and 
the general accused summoned to Court. On the 19th, Kiying received the 
tide of President of the Imperial Library. Ou the 22d, permission to ride in a 
chair within the precincts of the palace was given him by his sovereign. 

“ He was now associated with CJhrt Fnng-piau, a vice-president of the Board of 
Revenue, in a special commission of inquiry into the abuses of the salt depart¬ 
ment in Shdntung, and substitutes were gazetted to act for him in his different 
offices; but, after mentioning that on the 18th February he had returned thanks 
fbr a recommendation, in which certain high officers appear to be annually in¬ 
cluded, the neat issue informs us that he had requested instructions before pro¬ 
ceeding to Chehkidng to inspect the garrisons of that province. On the 3d 
March, he addressed tne Throne upon financial reform; on the 14th, his memo¬ 
rial is referred to the consideration of the Council, who reported upon it on 4th 
April. He did however go to Shantung, and upon the 8th of March, requested 
that four officers might be sent to assist him in the prosecution of his inquiries. 
Upon the 12th Maroh, a decree was published, announcing that the arrear in¬ 
curred Ly successive collectors of the salt gabelle, was declared by him to 
amount to 73,930 taels; and another, directing the degradation of several ex- 
collectors accused by him of receiving bribes from the salt monopolists. On the 
14th, he reports that 300,000 taels are lying in the provincial treasury, returned 
as expended, which may be forwarded to Peking: on the 16th, that there is au 
arrear of 11,900 taels in the taxes of a single department, the prefect of which 
is therefore degraded ; that the arrears of toe districts of the department of Tsl- 
nin fa amount to 414,700 taels; and he prays that an inquiry be instituted into 
the financial state of all the other departments of the province. On the 17th, 
be returned to the capital. 

“ His departure for ChehkUng is dated the 2d of April, since which time, ex¬ 
cept as having an audience on the 3d, no more is heard of him until the 28th of 
June; when ne was presented with foor taels' weight of ginseng. Ki Chi¬ 
cking, who was gazetted as his associate on his tour of military inspection, did 
proceed to Chehkuing as high commissioner; and after examining the accounts 
of the province with the governor, returned to the metropolis a short time ago. 
Upon the 96th of August, ngan-hwi, vice-president of the Board of Works, was 
sent by his majesty to inquire after his health, which had compelled him to 
apply for a few days' leave of absence. His third son, Kinghien, of the imperial 
guards, was given, by an act of grace, a button of the fifth grade, and named ex¬ 
pectant of high metropolitan office. Upon the 30th November, Kiying refippears 
te pay his respects. *’ 
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The Seamen's Bethel ai Whampoa was dedicated to the public worship of God 
on the 19th inst., the dedicatory services being attended by about eighty per¬ 
sons, among whom we noticed H. E. Mr. Davis, the American Commissioner, 
Mr. Forbes the American Vice-consul, and many of the merchants of Canton. 
The number of ships at Whampoa at the time was very few, and only a portion 
of them nad European crews, which accounts in a measure for the absence of 
sailors from the sudienoe. The services were opened by reading the Scriptures, 
and singing the following hymn composed by Dr. Bowring for the occasion. 


Hear, O Thou benignant Father! 

Praise for mercie s ■ p r a yers for grace ! 
While with grate Ail hearts we gather, 
Sanctify the gathering place \ 

Many a thousand leagues divide us 
From the lands and homes we love 
But Thy Gospel is beside us, 

Heaven around, and Thou above. 

Humblv here an altar building 
To Thy glory,—may Thy rays 
Beam upon it. gladdening, gilding, 

At in Israel's honor'd days, 

When their desert path benighted, 

Saw the flaming pillar reared : 

So may our dark way be lighted, 

By Thy Spirit blast'd and cheered! 


In the deep we see Thy wonders, 

And before those wonders bov; 

From the clouds we hear Thy thunders: 

Speak, O Lord! in mercy now! 

When the darkest storm is low’ring. 
When the fiercest whirlwinds rage; 
0*er them let the Cross be tow’ring, 
Brighter still from age to age. 

Father! if Thou deign to bless us. 

All oor labors %ciu be blest, 

If aught shall daunt us—naught distress us; 

Thou our righteousness—our rest! 

All must yield where Thou presidest j 
Thou who rulest set and land; 

All must follow when Thou guidest: 
Lord! stretch out Thine helping hand. 


The dedicatory prayer wai offered by Rev. P. Parker, M. D., and the sermon 
preached by Rev. Dr. Legge of Hongkong. His discourse was based on Mark 
vi. 34 : •• And Jesus, when he came out, saw much people, and was moved with 
Compassion toward them, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd: 
and he began to teach them many things." From this text, he deduced the 
Christian obligation of compassionating the ignorant of our race, and as a con¬ 
sequence the need and propriety of providing means and facilities for instruct¬ 
ing them. The services were concluded by Rev. Mr. Clelsnd giving the bene¬ 
diction. 

The floating Bethel which has now been opened for public worship at Wham¬ 
poa is a commodious structure, 120 feet in length, and 34 feet beam, with*a walk 
four feet wide extending around it. The interior is divided, by a cross passage¬ 
way 6 foet wide, into two parts, the chapel and the chaplain's apartments. The, 
former is 50 feet long, and 13 foet high, lighted by six gothic windows on each aide/ 
and has accommodations for seating 300 auditors ; it is a spacious and elegant 
room. The other and smaller end of the Bethel is divided by s passage length¬ 
wise, and contains six rooms, one of which is a reading-room, soon to be provid¬ 
ed with a library and periodicals, a subscription hiving already been opened for 
this purpose. The entire expense of the Bethel, including anchors and cable, 
will not vary for from 96,000, all of which haa been collected from foreigners in 
China, about half of it from the residents, and the remainder from the snipping. 

The chaplain of the American 8eamen's Friend Society, Rev George 
Loomis, having draw up a plan in relation to the. Bethel, began to collect sub¬ 
scriptions in December 1848, and a meeting of subscribers was called in Canton 
May 8th, 1849, at which it was resolved to vest the management of the funds col¬ 
lected for the erection of a Bethel in the hands of trustees. P. 8. Forbes Esq., 
was chosen chairman, and John Dent, G. H. Lamson, Joseph Jardine, R. r. 
Dana, and T. W. L. Mackemn, Esqs., with the 8eamen's chaplain, members of 
the Board of Trustees. W. O. Bokee, Esq. was appointed secretary to the Board, 
and N. de St. Croix, Esq. requested to cooperate wtth Mr. Loomis in carrying 
out the details. The keel was laid in August 1849, and the vessel floated out of 
dock Feb. 7th, I860. We congratulate the foreign community in Canton on the 
completion of this praiseworthy undertaking, and in noticing it, we can not 
close without mentioning the untiring exertions of Mr. Loomis and Capt. 8t. 
Croix in daily overseeing the thorough execution of the work, and collecting 
funds from the community and shipping for its completion. 
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Art. I. Shook Wan Kidi-isz*, S& shi HLchuen, Sz'-shih kiuen; 

or The Etymologicon 

[of Hh Shin] with a Supplementary Commentary by Su , in forty 
sections. By Philo. 

[TV the Editor. —Sir, before troubling yon with any more Diversions, allow 
me to introduce to the notice of your Readers, the Etymologicon of HU 
Shin, the ablest lexicographer that has ever written on the Chinese lan- 
gn&ge. The edition before me, in eight handsome octavos, was printed 
m 1839 at the Golden Tombs, or £tn/tng—as the old Southern Capital 
is called in classic style; it comes recommendnd by one of the most erudite 
members of his Imperial Majesty’s present Cabinet; and may therefore, 1 
presume, be accepted as one of the best now extant As a vade-mecum for 
the nativo student, it is valuable indeed; and when translated, as it ought to 
he, it will be a most acceptable addition to our present apparatus for acquir¬ 
ing a knowledge of the Chinese language, i send you a short notice of 
this book arranged in a series of numbers, which will give your readers a 
general idea of its plan and contents. Youris, &c.— Philo.] 

No. I. Phil&s Synopsis of the Work. 

Perhaps it may save the reader some trouble, if by way of preface, 
I give a summary view of the eight volumes. The first opens with 
an Introduction by the principal editor, Chin Lw£n, and a recom¬ 
mendatory Preface by K1 Tsiuentsiu, the then literary chancellor of 
Kiingsfi, now assistant chief minister of the Cabinet, president of 
the Board of Revenue, &c. We have next what forms the body of the 
book, a list of 13,296 characters, of which 1762 are duplicated in 
either an ancient or altered form, thus giving a total of 14,054 : all 
these, as they are explained and illustrated, fill up twenty-eight sec¬ 
tions, and are arranged under five hundred and forty-one radicals, 
thus: 
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These twenty-eight sections are the work of IIii Shin, and the 
commentary thereon is by the younger Sii, excepting that on the?oth 
section, which is by the elder brother; the sounds of the characters, 
excepting in the £oth section, are given on the authority of Chu Kau, 
who was a fellow-officer of the younger Sii and of the same rank. 

Section 29th contaius IIii Shin’s own preface,—a translation of 
which is given in the sequel; following that preface, and completing 
the sixth of the eight volumes, we have a complete list of the five 
hundred and forty-cne radicals, arranged in the same order as they 
are treated of in the body of the book by Ilii Shin. 

Section 30th is a short one, consisting of only a memorial written 
by Ilii Chung, the author’s son, and presented to the emperor Ng.'ntf 
with a copy of his father’s Etymologicon, for which, as a token of his 
Majesty’s pleasure and approbation, the presenter was honored with 
a gift of forty pieces of cloth, and a rescript from the throne. 

'I’he remainder of the forty sections, (from the 31st to the 40th 
inclusive) are the work of the younger Sii, “ the minister Kifti,” as he 
there calls himself. These ten sections, together with the 30th, fill 
\he seventh volume, which includes also, at the end, two or three 
short prefatory notes. 
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The last volume, the eighth, contains in a supplementary form, a 
critical review of the whole preceding forty sections, prepared for 
the present edition by Ching Peiyuen and others. 

No. 2. Biographical and Chronological Notes . 

The Etymologicon furnishes some of the best materials extant for 
a complete history of the Chinese language and literature. In the 
absence of such a history, it may assist the general reader better to 
understand the sequel of this article (Nos. 3, 4. and 5), if a few 
short notices of the persons named therein be laid before him. 

1. Pduki /g or Puhki t R& Both these forms are used 
as the proper name of the first monarch who appears in the annals 
of the Chinese. His reign commenced, according to their chrono- 
logy, 2852 b. c. To him they give the honor of inventing the Pah 
Ku>& 9 or system of Diagrams, from whence has arisen the art of writ¬ 
ing as it now exists in this country. He was the first of the wh ti 
or “ five rulers.” 

2. Shinnung shi Divine Husbandman. This wns the 

immediate successor of Fuhhi; he reigned 140 years, and is said to 
have used knotted cords to record the acts of his government. 

3. llioangti or the Ytlloio emperor. This is the third mo¬ 

narch to whom the Chi.iese consider themselves indebted for their 
“ art divine.” He reigned 100 years. 

4. Tsangkieh ^ It is to this man that the more direct and 
immediate invention of writing is usually attributed by Chinese histo¬ 
rians. He was Hw&ngti’s principal minister of state. 

5. Siuen wdng j|f . This sovereign, the eleventh of the Chau 
dynasty, commenced his reign 827 b. c. He was an illustrious 
patron of literature and literary men. He flourished nearly three cen¬ 
turies prior to the time of Confucius. 

6. 8z* chau ^ Among those men who devoted themselves 

to literature under Siuen wing, this man was called the Great His¬ 
torian. He is the reputed inventor of the Seal character. 

7. Chi Hiring tijfe || ijf Translated literally, this title means 
“ the first august emperor,” or Augustus the First. At the same time* 
he was both the destroyer and the patron of literature and literary 
men. The Great Wall was built by his orders. 

8. Li &' This was the lord lieutenant of Augustus the 

First. It was this man who memorialized his master for an act of uni¬ 
formity, and wrote a treatise on the character invented by Tsangkieh. 

9. Chdu K&u ^ . Coteraporary with Li Sz’, under the same 
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ruler, this man lived and held high office. Like his cotemporary, the lord 
lieutenant, he was devoted to learning. He wrote a work called Yuen 
lih Pien ^ ||j| jjj§; the precise chapter of this work I can not as¬ 
certain. I suppose it may have been a memoir on the language. 

10. Hu WHking -jJJ" In addition to the two abovenanied 
officers, this man is deemed worthy of notice; he was his Majesty’s 
** great historianand wrote a philosophical treatise called Poh Hiok 

Pun 

11. Hii Shin Shuhchung ||| ^f* . The author of the Ety- 

mologicon bore this name; Hu was the designation of the family; 
Shin was the name he bore in the family; and Shuhchung , the title or 
name of distinction given to him by his literary friends. The Chinese 
trace his descent from the ancient emperor named above; the place 
of his residence was Jiin&n ^ j^J ; the precise time of his birth or 
of his death I know not By one writer he is said to have flourished 
in the latter part of the Eastern H4n dynasty; but in his own writings, 
he speaks of the Emperor Ngii tl as being then on the 

throne; if such was the fact, H ii Shin must have been born prior to 
the Advent, and have died (probably at an advanced age) before the 
close of the first century. His Preface (No. 6.) will speak for itself 

12. Hu Chung ytjl. This is the author’s son, already referred 
to, who presented a copy of his father’s work to the emperor Ng&n tC 

whose reign commenced A. D. 107. This was after the death 
of his father; but bow long time after is not known. 

13. S& Hiuen Tingchin ffc & j§ & l The* are the name. 

14. SH Kidi Tsdhin 3g j 

of the two brothers, Sii Hiuen the elder, called also Tingchau; and 
Sii KiAi the younger, called also Tsfikin. They lived and wrote 
under the Hau T^ng ^ or After Tang dynasty, in the early 
part of the tenth century, more than nine hundred years ago. From 
that time down to the present we hear very little of the Etymologicon, 
except that some editions of it were printed under the Sung dynasty. 
These brothers were able scholars, as their writings abundantly 
testify; the younger held the office of u Keeper of the Secret Archives,” 
and enjoyed the highest literary honors. What he has done for the 
Etymologicon, his Programme (No. 5.) will sufficiently show. 

15. Ki Tsiuntsdu jjjjg It is chiefly to this distinguished 

scholar and statesman of Taukw&ng that we are indebted for this 
beautiful and very valuable edition of Hii Shin’s work. His recom¬ 
mendatory preface (No. 4,) is dated in the nineteenth year of his 
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present Majesty’s reign, which corresponds to A. D. 1899. He then 
held the office of literary chancellor in Ki&ngad; be is now member 
of the Nui Kok or Cabinet, president of the Board of Revenue, die., 
&.C. The last part of his preface, as it is given in the translation, is 
a mere brief of the original, a repetition of facts elsewhere stated. 

16. CUn Lwdn ^ ||||. It is only from the two following Noe. 
3 and 4, that I hare gathered the little that I know of this gentleman. 
His own Introduction (No. 3.) will best inform the reader concerning 
the history and character of the man. These two numbers will also 
give the needful information concerning those gentlemen whose as¬ 
sistance Ki Tsiunts&u and Chin Lw4n secured in the preparation of 
this new edition. Referring the reader to those papers which are 
hereto subjoined, I will here close my desultory notes. 

No. 3. Prefatory Introduction by tk* Editor CUn Lain of Kianfkii, dated 1839. 
In ancient the masters of polite literature held in high esteem the six 
methods of writing; and verily these are the true sources of the sound and 
meaning of words, the fountain from whence objects derive their names, and 
numbers their fixed limits. By means of these, the erudite scholar is enabled 
to understand the diversified transformations of the universe, with the various 
changes and modifications in the ceremonial, musical, criminal, and ethical 
cod es ; and the leas learned is made capable of perceiving how the forms and 
sounds of words are derived, and how their sound and sense mutually affect 
other, so that by these means he may comprehend the fine arts and all 
the various kinds of historical writings in their best style and profoundest 
signification. Thus great is their advantage to the young student 

HU Shuhchung lived near the close of the Eastern Hin dynasty. When 
lio MW ||ow the ancient meaning and use of words had fallen into disrepute, 
he was grieved that even common discourse had become so corrupt and ob¬ 
scure. As an intelligent man he was led to make the most thorough investi¬ 
gations; and as the result composed-his Etymologicon in fifteen sections. 
Although I do not know how to understand his phrase Uh chin chi —“ make 
known the divine will," yet the various alterations of the characters of the 
language, and the changes of the sounds, together with the regulations which 
have come down from the three dynasties, and the sound and meaning of 
[words used by the] border barbarians, are for the most part complete; just as 
it is expressed by his son HU Chung, “ There is nought celestial or terrestrial, 
o tnncU or divine, of hill or river, herb, tree, bird, beast, creeping reptile, 
or of the curious and rare productions, of roy al decrees or ceremonial insti¬ 
tutes, or of men and things in the world; which is not comprised therein.” 

Prom the Hin dynasty down to the present time, almost all the literati and 
men of talents, who have been thoroughly acquainted with classical literature, 
and have treated of the laws of the written character, have regarded this 
work as their standard. Yet there have been disorganizes such, for example, 
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*• Li Ykng-pjng ; so that but for Sd Hiuen and hi* younger brother 3d Kiki, 
who revised and improved this book, it would have been gradually corrupted 
and rendered spurious. 

Now upon sn examination of the two works, that of the elder brother is found 
to be the most concise and terse, yet it is sometimes too servile ami not free 
from vulgarisms; that of the younger brother is the most luminous, though 
Inany of his expressions are too refined and the style too diffuse Moreover, 
the two differ in this, that sometimes where the one is diffuse, the other is 
concise; or it may be that what is in the one is not in the other; or it may be 
that a radical has been changed from one place to another, or that an explana¬ 
tion is wholly wanting. All these additions and changes I suspect are the 
work of later writers, or the errors of the copyists and publishers, so that the 
two original books we now possess, are not the identical old ones prepared 
by the two brothers. In laboring on the Etymologicon, though each had his 
favorite study, yet both occasionally were too concise or too diffuse. The 
elder brother Hiuen, having completed his book subsequently to the other, 
quoted many explanations from Kiki’s work, and as the latter quoted from the 
classics, Hiuen sometimes seems to have mistaken these for the comments 
of Hu Shin. In the department of sounds also, as they are indicated by the 
two brothers, the younger greatly excels the elder. Accordingly the student 
ought to have recourse to the work of Kiki, “in order to perceive how the 
forms and sounds of words are derived, and how their sound and sense mu¬ 
tually affect each other, so that by these means he may comprehend the five 
arts, and ail the various kinds of historical writings, in the finest style and pro- 
foundest signification,” and thus be able to search out and evolve their true 
origin. 

Now it appears that this original work of Kiki has been very mnch muti¬ 
lated ; and although numerous quotations from it, in the Tonic Collection 
of duke Wkng Chku, can be adduced as evidence [of its genuineuess], yet this 
Tonic Collection in its turn has also been subjected to additions and emen¬ 
dations by Hiung Chung. For example, in his arrangement of the characters 
by the sounds, sometimes the same character is quoted from both the brothers, 
and sometimes an explanation from Kiki is twice given, differing by being 
in one case concise and in the other diffuse. Consequently, when brought 
forward and compared with Kiki’s book, the discrepancies and errors are found 
to be numerous. 

Last year, the courtier Ki Shun-fd (Ki Tsiuentsku) of Chkuykng, a man of 
very extensive erudition and most thoroughly versed in classical literature, 
and exceedingly fond of this Etymologicon, was holding the office of literary 
chancellor in Kiangsu, when he obtained from his friend Ku Tsien-li an exact 
copy, an edition printed in the time of the Sung dynasty, and also a mutilated 
copy printed under the same dynasty from blocks in possession of Wkng 
Sz’-tung. Besides these two, he also procured a copy of Kiki’s Tonic 
edition, printed in the chuen character. Having perused these, he directed 
several literary gentlemen,—Li, Man, Wd, Ching, and Ilia, to examine the 
same and point out their errors and defects, and then to prepare a revised 
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copy and have it printed at Kiing-yin. In thia his profound regard for learn¬ 
ing, in his love for the pure ancient style, in guiding tlie inexperienced, in 
supporting the weak, and in encouraging the rising genius so as to give 
stability and extension to our national literature, the courtier Ki stood pre¬ 
eminent 

But since, on examination and comparison, the works of the two brothers 
have been found to differ in some parts, and sometimes to be deficient or 
erroneous in their explanations, it has become necessary, in order fully to 
bring to view their classical merits, that we investigate their profound mean¬ 
ings, unfold their combined resources, trace out their ancient derivations, 
sustain the same by numerous expressions, arrange all these characters into 
distinct and separate classes, and add a Supplement. 

With the view of securing a new and improved edition, the courtier enter¬ 
ed into an arrangement with me, he engaging to have a copy prepared for 
the press; and, in the prosecution of this design, directed me to edit the same. 
Though possessed of small abilities and incompetent to perform such a task, 
yet I greatly rejoice to see that it has been completed, and to our mutual 
satisfaction. The work having been nearly printed off, and the courtier him¬ 
self having prepared a Preface, has directed me to say a word in like man¬ 
ner, setting forth the eud and object of this work. 


No. 4. Recommendatory Preface by Ki TsimU&u, Literary Chancellor qf 
Kibngsu, member of the Imperial Academy, tyc. (Now assistant chitf minister qf the 
Cabinet) 

Instruction by meant of the six methods of forming characters, was 
commenced byTs’&ngkieh,and in the Ritual of the Chau dynasty it attained 
great splendor. The student by the form and sound of the characters sought 
their meaning, by ascertaining their meaning be waa able to comprehend the 
nature and principle of all things : this was the method universally pursued. 

In the times of the Chau dynasty, the reforming influences of literature 
were most luminous and exceedingly abundant, opening the way for a peace¬ 
ful role during tens of generations. After the destruction of literature by 
Tain, that the great purpose of this system of instruction by the six methods 
of writing was rescued from complete oblivion, is owing to the author of the 
Etymologicon, who diligently sought out and arranged the materials compris¬ 
ed in it and transmitted them to succeeding generations. The two brothers, 
Sii Ting-chin and Sii Tsu-kin (elsewhere called Hiuen and Kiai), by their 
careful elucidations perfected the work of Hii Shin. But of the works of the 
two brothers, the younger is by far the most lucid. 

In the general promotion of literature, and in the glory conferred on literary 
genius, our dynasty has far exceeded its predecessors. From the form and 
sound of characters, the scholar is enabled to comprehend their meaning so 
as to acquire and communicate knowledge* 

By almost every family a copy of the Etymologicon is possessed; but by 
for the greater part have that of the elder Sii The Supplementary Commen¬ 
tary of the younger Sii has been published, in large character by Wang of 
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Chih, and in a diamond edition by Mi of Shihmun: both these editions 
were disordered, erroneous, defective and spurious, and the whole body ar- 
anged so as to render their perusal painful. 

Tun Ts&n (the writer of this preface) having read the notes on the Etymo- 
logicon by Yin M&u-tdng, and knowing that Ed Taienli and Wang Jinfd of 
Wd, had in the possession of their respective families ancient manuscripts 
which were exceedingly clear and exact, for a long time kept this fact to 
myself. M&u King Sienluh of Hokien, having a mind solely devoted to the 
study of HU’a work, thoroughly investigated the commentary [of the young¬ 
er SO], and studied it with great intensity. 

In the year 1837, being raised by imperial appointment, to the literary 
chancellorship of Kikngad, I proposed to the aforesaid gentleman of Hokien 
to accompany me; though at first on account of his age, he was deterred by 
the length of the journey, yet having in mind the works of Wing and Mi 
and the chance of getting a sight at them, he was pleased to order his car¬ 
riage. It was in the ninth month that we arrived at my office and met with 
the superior of the Ki-ying Institute, Dr. Li Sliinki, and inquired about the 
Etymologicon. In former days the Doctor had been follow-student with Ed, 
and immediately wrote to Ed’s grandson Suitsing to borrow the book. Hav¬ 
ing obtained it, and on comparing it with the copies of Wing and Mi, it ap¬ 
peared that both in the text and notes, a great many characters had been 
added to Ed’s copy. Thus tinder the radicals wood and heart, several tens 
of characters in the seal form of writing, had been added; so of others. 

.Some, wanting in the works of Wing and Mi, were found to be 

complete in Ed’s work. Further, upon inquiry, the Doctor was able to ob¬ 
tain from Wang Sz’tung a copy printed in the time of the Sung dynasty; 
this gentleman obligingly presented a part of this copy to me for inspection. 
It was contained in case fourth, extending from Sect. 33d to the 40th; the 
rest of the work was wanting. On comparing this with the MS. copied from 
an edition printed in the Sung dynasty, they were found for the most part 
nearly to correspond; we thus knew that Ed’s copy was a veritable edition 
of the Sung dynasty. I was delighted at having obtained this copy, and wish¬ 
ed to cooperate with my friend, M&u of Hokien. In the meantime, in com¬ 
municating with Chin Lwkn, the governor of the province, regarding this 
matter, he was found willing to guaranty the expenses of the publication. 
I then requested Dr. Li Hhinki to undertake the superintendence of the 
copying and printing of the work. 

As to the original copy of the 25th chapter of the commentary [by the 
younger Sti] which was wanting, its place was to be supplied by an authen¬ 
tic copy of that of Ed. 

Further, I requested the Doctor to have whatever had been quoted from 
the commentary, and was contained in the Tonic Collection, carefully copied 
and formed into a Supplement, in order to supply defects, and to preserve the 
smallest fragments. Moreover, the Doctor himself directed bis pupils Ching 
Peiyuen and Hitking of Ki&ngyin, and Wd Jukang of Wu-kikng, to com¬ 
pare and examine these writings. 
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Miu of Hokien, having obtained the perusal of K&’s copy, added his tes¬ 
timony, and immediately a copy was made ready with especial carefulness 
for the engraver. I myself was able to procure from Tain Lienshuh, the 
Tonic Collection by the yonnger Sii, and thus this edition was made com¬ 
plete, ready for the press. Copies of the Etymologicon, prepared by Yli Yenchi, 
Li Jinfii, Wang Pehh&u, were published in the time of the Sung dynasty; 
but all these are now found to be very defective and much mutilated. Dur¬ 
ing the Yuen and Ming dynasties, there seem to have been no reprints. 
The present edition, therefore, being an exact transcript from Kft Tien-li's, 
will I trust be quite correct and free from errors. Still, should the lovers of 
antiquity discover such in it, by pointing out the same, they will help the 
student to a more thorough acquaintance with the work. Thus it will be¬ 
come more complete; its high aims more fully secured; and the design of 
Chin Lwan in publishing this edition realized. And thus too, my own hopes 
and expectations will be satisfied. 


No. 5.— Postgramme by Su Kidi . (No date.) 

This treatise, the Etymologicon, has a remote origin, having existed 
during nine successive dynasties, a period of seven hundred years. 
The efforts of our literary professors are now relaxed; our men of learn¬ 
ing are abandoning their pursuits no sages make their appearance; 
and the divine will is darkened. Therefore, in a Supplementary form, 
I have given a General Explanation of Hii Shin’s entire work extend¬ 
ing from Sects, i to xxx. 

The radical characters, and those naturally derived from them, 
have been taken up and explained in consecutive order; and the res¬ 
pective classes extended so that all objects under heaven, properly fall¬ 
ing into them, have been traced out Those of remote and obscure 
origin have not been brought into these series. Seizing, therefore, 
upon the principal idea of those which could be clearly traced, I have 
formed the Radical Series , in Sects, xxxi and xxxu. 

Written characters are the means by which the sages were enabled 
to make researches the most profound, and investigations the most 
minute; by which are drawn the lines of heaven and earth, of the 
sun and moon; by which the cardinal duties of fidelity, filial piety, 
humanity, and justice are illustrated, and the rules for the high and 
the low in the empirical defined, and all the laws and ordinances for 
the regulation of ceremonies and music prescribed. When able 
clearly to comprehend all these, the prince can keep in their proper 
place all the subjects of his wide domain, and bring the whole empire 
under just control. So the minister of state, when able clearly to com¬ 
prehend all these, can properly serve his prince and regulate his sub- 
vol. xu. .no iv 
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ordinates. Written characters sometimes have different meanings; and 
if all these are brought together, they will be very numerous. Prom 
a full tide, gathering a few drops, we should then turn upwards to the 
fountain head. Selecting some of the most important characters of 
the language, I have treated of them in a number of Excursuses , in 
Sects, xxxiii, xxxiv, and xxxv. 

The sense of characters is sometimes subtle and profound; and if 
not thoroughly comprehended by the student, all his literary efforts 
will be mere vagaries. A Removal of Vagaries 1 have attempted in 
Sect xxxvi. 

Natural endowments are distinctive. Friends have their associates. 
As among flowers and trees, so universally there are distinctions and 
diversities. Should ten thousand classes of objects be brought together, 
they would not rob each other of their order. I have made a Collec¬ 
tion of Classes in Sect xxxvii. 

As written language has in it what words can not fully express, so 
it is with single words; and if their explanation be too diffuse, fidelity 
will be lost; if too concise, perspicuity will be wanting. The natural 
properties of objects, whether similar or diverse, should be fully deve¬ 
loped, and made perfectly clear and distinct An Explication of 
Errata I have prepared in Sect xxxvm. 

Books having been lost, and leaves torn away, different readings 
have been introduced; and the emendations and corrections not being 
clear, these in after times have been left in doubt. A Resolution of 
Doubts I have given in Sect xxxix. 

In high antiquity Fuhhf, by means of his diagrams, gave the clue. 
The Yellow Emperor invented writing, and Tsdngkieh extended the 
system. In the middle of the Chau dyasty, the emperor Siuen became 
its patron, and his minister Sz’chau received the succession and 
transmitted it to Hti Shin, who gave it the finishing line. Under his 
care its highest purpose was attained. If committed to improper 
hands, errors must ensue. Our august Sovereign, in his turn becom¬ 
ing its patron, investigated the ancient lore, penetrating into what was 
dark, and searching out what was obscure; and thus all things were 
made to appear in their true light Committing these to me, his minister 9 
I have attempted to perform my task, as described in Sect XL, 


No. 6 . — Original Preface by Hu Shin Shuhchung. 

In ancient times, Piuht's royal sway extended over all beneath the 
heavens. Directing his attention upwards, he surveyed the images in 
the heavens. Then turning downwards, he surveyed the forms on 
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the earth, carefully observing the figure* upon birds and beasts and the 
things peculiar to the earth,—-here, in his own person, selecting what 
was remarkable; there, what was so in others. In this manner he was 
able to invent the eight diagram for a system of changes, and to 
evolve a scale of magisterial rules. 

2. Passing down to the time of the Divine Husbandman, we first 
find that cords were tied into knots in order to record the acta of the 
government; and thus its affairs were grouped together. These, being 
exceedingly numerous, gave rise to forgeries and deceits. 

3. It was at this time, that Tsfingkieh, a minister of the YeUow 
Emperor , by observing the footsteps of various birds and beasts, ascer¬ 
tained that by lines objects could be distinguished one from another. 
Thus he invented writing for the purpose of forming contracts; and 
hence every kind of work was carried on in due form, and every or¬ 
der and engagement properly defined. The clue that led to this in¬ 
vention he obtained by an inspection of the diagram, Inundation, 
signifying (by interpretation) “ proclaimed in the imperial courts,** 
i. e. by means of written characters instruction is proclaimed, and the 
principles of knowledge are made known in the king’s courts; and 
thus, while conferring emoluments upon their inferiors, the princes 
'will be careful to preserve their own virtues. 

4. When T^angkieh invented his system of writing, he did it by 
drawing the images of various species, and hence he called them wan , 
Jigures . Afterwards, by writing form and sound, he augmented their 
number, and these new ones he called tsd, or characters , meaning by 
this term that they became numerous from being recombined and 
nourished. But when characters came to be etched upon bamboos and 
the bark of trees, this was called ski, or writing, i. e. giving a Ukeness 
of the objects described. 

5. During the ages that elapsed under the five Emperors and the 
three families of kings, the form of the written characters underwent 
numerous alterations. For example, in the inaugural inscriptions, 
found upon the tablets erected on the Great Mountain by the seventy* 
two sovereigns who went thither to record their names, none are 
precisely alike. 

6. According to the Ritual of the Chau dynasty, the sons of the 
Imperial family, when they reached their eighth year, were placed 
for education under the care of a tutor, and the instruction commenc¬ 
ed with these six classes of written characters . 

(a.) Indicatives, such as shdng, hid, J• above, below: literally, 

point thing, ^j| chi sz*, i. s. such characters as these two^ shdng 
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and Aid, given as examples, the meaning of which we can ascertain 
by inspection, their import being apparent on examination. 

(6.) Imitations, such asj'tA, yueh, b n , stm, moon: literally image 
form ^ ^ sidng king, i. e. such characters as jih and yueh, the two 
above given as examples, in which an image or likeness of the object 
signified is delineated, by making the form of the character an exact 
imitation of the thing. 

(r.) Phonetics such as kidng, ho, ]S[» river, stream: literally, 
form sound, king shmg , i. e. such compound characters as 

the two above, kidng and ho, one part of which is taken to be named, 
and this is joined to another which gives the new character its sound, 

(d.) Ideographics, such asiotf, sin, fjf martial, faith: literally. 

united meaning, hwui i, i. e. such compound characters as 

tod and stn, where two well known characters are joined so as to sug¬ 
gest the idea to be given to the new word. 

(c.) Reversives, such as kdu, Idu, ^ ^ aged, old: literally, turned 
explanation ^ chuen chu, i. e - such characters as kdu, Idu , in 
which, while the upper part remains the same, the lower is reversed 
or turned. 

(/.) Derivatives, such as ling, chdng ^ ^ order, elder : literally, 
suppose borrow, kid t*M, i. e. such characters as Ung and chdng, 

which are borrowed to denote things or acts that hac^ previously 
never been indicated in writing; the character thus borrowed retains 
its original sound but takes a new meaning. 

7. In the reign of the Emperor Siuen of the Chau dynasty, his his¬ 
toriographer Sz’chau invented the chuen or seal character, and wrote 
a work thereon in fifteen chapters; some of these new characters were 
the same as the ancient, others were different. 

8. Subsequently, when Confucius wrote the six classics and Tsii 
Kiuming compiled the annals called Spring and Autumn, both used 
the ancient character. Its meaning, therefore, could at that time be 
understood and explained. 

9. At a later period the several princes of the empire, having 
strengthened their respective governments, refused submission to the 
imperial sway. Hating the restraints that were laid upon them by the 
ceremonial and musical codes, they destroyed all these standards; and 
separating themselves from the supreme government, formed seven 
independent states, all differing in the modes of laying out their lands, 
in the construction of theii carriages, in the execution of their laws, 
in the fashion of their robes and caps, in the sounds of their words, in 
the forms of their speech, and in the shape of their-written characters'. 
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10. When the august Emperor of the Tain dynasty, known is the 
First (Tain Chi hwingtf) had united all the states of the empire un¬ 
der one general government, his prime minister Li 8z’ addressed a 
memorial to the throne, requesting an act of uniformity, and that 
whatever was found not conformed to the standards of the state might 
be abolished. This minister himself wrote a treatise on the character 
iuvented by Ts'ingkieh, Chau Kiu, another statesman of high rank, 
wrote a historical memoir on the language; and his majesty’s historio¬ 
grapher H6 Wuking, wrote the Great Instructor, a treatise on moral 
philosophy. These three authors all employed the seal character in¬ 
vented by Sz’chau; and being somewhat abbreviated and modified 
by them, it was called the Lesser, in contradistinction to the former, the 
Greater seal character. 

11. It was at this time that the monarch of Tain burnt the classics, 
and annihilated all the ancient codes. He also banished a great many 
officers and sent forth armed expeditions. As the business of the of¬ 
ficers in the public service became very multifarious, the ojtcial 
method of writing was introduced, in order to secure greater accuracy 
and dispatch; and by this means it was that the ancient form, the kd 
wan, ceased to be used. 

12. Of the various forms of writing introduced prior to this date, 
eight are enumerated as existing under the Tain dynasty, which are 
thus designated:— 

1. Td chuen ^ the Greater Seal character; 

2. Sidu chuen /jp the Lesser Seal character ; 

3. Kih fd ^lj the Engraved check ; 

4. Chung shd || |f|, the Insect picture; 

5 Mu ytn the Stamp signet; 

6. Shuh shd V g, the Portal writing; 

7. Li shd |f| the Official writing. 

13. After the rise of the Hin dynasty the running-hand form of 
writing came into vogue (sometimes called the tsdu shd |S| ^ or 
Grass character). 

14. According to the code of laws called wet, instituted by the 
Hin dynasty, young students on arriving at the age of seventeen years, 
were to be instructed and examined in nine thousand of those charac¬ 
ters that had been invented by Sz’chau. Then if accepted they were 
considered eligible to the lower offices of state. Furthermore they 
were to be examined in the abovementioned eight forms of writing, 
and then reported by the magistrate to the literary chancellor, who, 
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after still farther instructing and examining them, adapted the most 
intelligent and recommended them for the higher offices of state, while 
those who had not duly prepared themiehres, or had not come properly 
recommended, were reported accordingly and dismissed from the pub¬ 
lic service. Though this code, the tost, still exists, yet that system 
of instruction and examination having now ceased for a considerable 
period, no one is able to state how they were conducted. 

15. In the time of the Emperor Hidu«siuen, his majesty issued a 
proclamation inviting all those who could read the character of Ts&ng- 
kieh to report themselves; of these Ching Chwing was found to be 
the greatest proficient, and he was accordingly promoted. Three 
others,—Tu Nieh, governor of Li&ng-cbau, Yuen Li, a resident of 
Pei, and Tsin Kin, high literary chancellor, were all found able to 
explain the same character. 

16. In the time of the Emperor Hiiuping, his majesty commanded 
Yuen Li, and more than a hundred others of the literati, to lecture op 
philology in the palace-hall called Weiying, and also aj>pointed him 
to be the principal of the primary schools. 

17. Ying Hung, a courtier of the imperial palace, having brought 
together a variety of philological writings, arranged the same into a 
book, which he called the Instructor. All these, from those of Tsing- 
kieh downwards, formed fourteen chapters, containing 5340 cha¬ 
racters. In this book was contained nearly all the characters found 
in the writings then extant. 

18. Subsequently Sin, known as the Defunct, having usurped the 
Imperial authority, commanded his high minister Chin Fung, and 
others, to review and examine the lists of written characters—con¬ 
ceiving it to be his prerogative to change and modify it at pleasure. 
These men, in performing their task fixed upon the following six 
classes of written characters . 

(a.) The ancient form , ^ H wan , such as that employed 

in the books found in the walls of the house where Confucins lived. 

(b.) The antique characters , ki tsz\ or such as were 

found to be different from the ancient or kH wan . 

(c.) The seal character chuen sArf, i. e. the lesser, pre¬ 

pared by Ching Midu of Kiatu by order of Augustus the First, of the 
Tsin dynasty. 

(d.) The left hand character , ?£ ^ tso shit, i. e. the official 
writing employed under the Tsin dynasty. 

(f.) The close seal , miu chuen, i. e. such as was used 

upon seals and signets. 
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(/.) The bird and insect characters ^ ^ nidu chung shi, 
or such as were used upon flags and envelopes. 

19. When Rung, the prince of the ancient kingdom of Lft, pulled 
down the house where Confucius used to live, he found concealed in 
its walls, the Code of Ceremonies, the History of the Sh&ng dynas¬ 
ty, the Spring and Autumn Annals, and the Treatise on Filial Duty; 
moreover, there are extant two books, a copy of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, and a copy of Tso’s commentary thereon, which were pre¬ 
sented to the Imperial court by Ching Tsang the prince of Pehping; 
also pots and vases which at various times, and in different states of 
the empire have been discovered on the hills and in the rivers, having 
msciptions upon them; now all these books, vases, etc , are found to 
contain the ancient character, k(i wan, that had been employed under 
former dynasties; and they are all essentially the same. By means 
of these various writings and inscriptions, we are enabled clearly to as¬ 
certain and describe what were the forms employed in remote antiqui¬ 
ty, and hitherto but imperfectly understood. 

20. But [notwithstanding the evidence furnished us in possessing 
these written monuments, if any one now presumes to labor upon 
them], the people will ridicule and reproach him, as being too fond of 
the marvelous, and dissatisfied with what is plain ; and yet they them¬ 
selves will change the characters in current use and form new ones hard 
to be understood, fancying that by altering them in this irregular manner 
they will gain distinction in after ages. Even scholars who by a descrip¬ 
tion of separate characters would explain to us the meaning of the clas¬ 
sics, rashly declare that the official form, invented under Tain, was the 
work of Tsing kieh! As these characters have been transmitted from 
father to son, how, say they, could they have been changed and altered ? 
Yet they doggedly affirm, for example, that the character long 
chdng) is a compound formed of a horse's head and man; that the cha¬ 
racter man (\jin) grasping the numeral ten (-J* shih) makes tau 
(^-) or ten bushel measure; and that the character for insects 
chung) is formed by turning its parts inwards towards the center. 
Proceeding in this manner, even the imperial jurists, when explaining 
the laws will, by employing only one*single character give sentence in a 
criminal case! In the phrase, to-harass people in-order-to-get money , 
(-$J ^ III ho jin shau tsien) the fisrt character to-harass , is 
taken alone (the others being dropped) to form a complete sentence! 
Examples of this kind are very numerous, and tney are all different from 
the ancient form employed by Confucius, nor do they accord with 
tbwe invented by Sz’-chau. Vulgar literati and pettifoggers, too fond 
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of what they themselves have heaped together, and misled by mere 
hearsay, do not comprehend either those who are thoroughly versed, 
in the science of language, or the common rules by which written 
characters are formed; considering the old methods as odd, and having 
a partiality for rude forms of speech, they consider their own acquisi¬ 
tions as secret and profound mysteries* and themselves as having pe¬ 
netrated into the most subtle and refined conceptii \ of the sages. 
Meeting, for example, in the works of Tsingkieh with a section about 
41 The youthful hen’s receiving commands,” they thence declare that 
said sectioo must have been written by an ancient emperor, though in 
it are contained rules for those who wish to become divine and im¬ 
mortal! Thus conspicuous are their errors. What foolishness! what 
perversity! 

21. In the ancient History it is said, 44 I wish to see and under¬ 
stand the written forms of the ancientsmeaning that we ought to 
conform to and cultivate the old forms of written characters, and 
should not box and drill! Confucius has said, “I would fain obtain 
the lost forms of the historians! But now, alas, they are irrecoverably 
gone.” Because men will adhere to their own private views, and find 
fault with what they do not know, and will not be at the trouble of 
learning from others, all distinction between what is right and what is 
wrong is naught, while their own subtle explanations and specious 
phraseology excite doubt and suspicion in the minds of every student. 

20. Now such ought not to be the case, because written language 
is the source from whence we derive all our classical and scientific 
learning, and the origin of our royal institutions. It is the means 
by which the men of former generations have handed down their 
stores of learning to their successors, and by which men of after ages 
must gain their knowledge of the ancients. Hence the saying, 
44 When correct premises are laid down, then true doctrines will be 
developed.” Now we know that nothing in the world has a higher 
origin or purpose than written language, and nothing ought to be more 
carefully preserved from confusion and corruption. 

23. On preparing the present arrangement of the seal characters, it 
has been my endeavor to have the whole work accurately correspond 
to the ancient forms invented by Sz’chau. With reference both to 
the separate characters, and their respective explanations, I have ex¬ 
tensively investigated the writings of learned men of every order from 
the highest to the lowest, and have made such a selection of characters 
as seemed most trustworthy, and sustained by the best authority; and 
their explanations have been adopted only after the most thorough 
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investigations. In doing all this, it has been my purpose duly to arrange 
all the classes of words, to remove the errors into which others have 
fallen, to give the learner a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
to make known the divine will. By arranging the characters under 
their appropriate radicals, confusion and disorder are prevented. 
Thus all things without exception, are subjected to our view. When 
characters have seemed obscure, they have been elucidated by quota¬ 
tions; and in doing this the works used have been the Book of 
Changes by Mang; History by Kung; the Odes by M&u, the Ritual 
by the officers of Chau ; the Spring and Autumn Annals by Tso; and 
likewise the Conversations and the Treatise on Filial Duties; all in 
the ancient form of writing. When any characters occurred which I 
could not understand, these have been left blank. 


A&t. II. Thoughts on the term proper to he employed in translating 
Elohim and Theos into Chinese . By a Missionary. In a Letter to 
the Editor. 

In common with many others, my mind has been not a little exer¬ 
cised in the perplexing inquiry, as to die term proper to be employed 
in the Chinese language as an appellative for Ood 9 or the Deity of the 
Bible. It is confessedly an inquiry of vast importance, but also not 
free from many difficulties; as is manifest from the great amount of 
talent, labor and investigation it has called into exercise. My cherish- 
ed hope and prayer have been, that contending parties would be led 
to see and feel as one man on the subject This object has not yet 
been attained; and it is with the prayerful desire of furthering so de¬ 
sirable a result, and not simply to enter the list of controversialists, 
that I now take up my pen. I have read the greater part of what 
has been written on this subject with some degree of attention; and 
am compelled to confess that the arguments on neither side have 
been conclusive to my own mind; while from these papers mainly, I 
have been furnished with materials, which have enabled me to form 
an opinion, based, as I think on sound logical deductions, which will 
appear in the sequel. 

Of the terms which have been proposed to render and 

into Chinese, only two are prominent; shin j||| and ti the latter 

to be accompanied with some qualifying adjunct, and these are pro¬ 
bably the only native oues at all defensible. Before proceeding 
VOL. xix. NO. iv. 24 
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to the examination of these terms, however, it will be well to ascer¬ 
tain what are the requisites in any term employed as an appellative 
for the Divine Being. I apprehend that such term should be one used 
by common consent, generally, and xaV sjo^v, for Deity or for a Di¬ 
vine Being or Beings, by the people to whose language the term be¬ 
longs. This is of the very highest importance. If the term be not 
so used, it can not become a proper one to translate and 0ffc. 

There should be a suitableness also, so that the term should convey 
of itself and by application the idea of power, dignity, greatness, and 
grandeur. Again, it should be a generic term for Deity, if the people 
into whose language the translation is made, are polytheists, and have 
a general name for Deity. Such is f° r the Aramean nations 

had become polytheists; such also is 0soi, for the Greeks had whole 
families of Divine beings. 

The first of these requisites is indispensable; the other two are very 
important, and should exist, if the genius of the language and the 
theology of the people afford them. Now, in which of the two pro¬ 
posed terms do we find these requisites, or the nearest approach to 
them; and hence the closest correspondence to and 0$o£? 

Are they found in shin jjj^ or in ti ^ ? In this investigation, dic¬ 
tionaries by foreigners and their opinions, manifestly can be of no 
weight unless clearly verified by native usage and authority. Thus 
premising, I shall assign some reasons for giving a preference to ti ^ 
with an adjunct, as either shting ti or t‘ien ti ^ as the 

fittest term to render God in the Chinese; and then show why I can not 
acquiesce in the position of those who have advocated the employment 
of shin. 

I propose to try ti by the abovenamed requisites. I. Is ti used by 
the Chinese for Deity by way of eminence; and as the distinguishing 
appellation for that beiug, or those beings who are regarded divine ? 
In the sacred books of the Chinese, we find at least one Being re¬ 
cognized of whom is predicated what belongs only to God, and who, 
especially in moral character and attributes, resembles far more the 
true God, than does any one of the 0soi of the Greeks. He is a Being 
to whom no beginning is attributed; a Being of perfect moral recti¬ 
tude, and is represented as rewarding the upright and punishing the 
wicked; a Being too of universal sovereignty and providence. The 
distinguishing title by which this Being, and all other entities supposed 
to resemble him, are known among the Chinese is shdngti ^fjf- 
This too is a title used by way of eminence to distinguish Deity, long 
before the Chiuese were led by their pride, either to assume or apply 
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it to mortal man. This was likewise at a time, when it is clear from 
their ancient works, the Chinese possessed a purer theology and 
more correct notions of the divine Being and character than they 
now do. 

2. Ti as used by the Chinese, is a term which carries with it, not 
the idea of a simple personal name, but of power, dignity and autho¬ 
rity. It is seldom or never applied otherwise than to designate ob¬ 
jects of real or supposed greatness, natural, moral or official, or some 
or all of these attributes combined. Hence, when the founder or follow¬ 
ers of the system of Rationalism wished to give dignity and promi¬ 
nence to their system and the new objects of worship introduced by 
them, they applied this term by way of usurpation to some of those 
objects. This is the origin of the famous Yuh-hw&ng shdngtl J ^ 
and also of Hinen-tien skdngti ^ ^ both of 

whom are now objects of worship. By some the first of these two Ti 
has been erroneously confounded with the shdngti of the sa¬ 

cred books. The origin and history of Yuhhw&ng sh&ngii is mentioned 
in Yol. X., page 305 of the Repository; and notices of the rther are 
given in Vol. XVIII. page 102. 

Closely allied to the above characteristics, but in my view adding 
force to the suitableness of using ti ^ to designate Deity, is the fact, 
that it is the term used by the Chinese to convey the idea of god¬ 
like, just as they use shin || for anything spirit-like. Hence it is, 
that those objects of religious worship, which most resemble the one 
great T* of ancient record and veneration are designated by the same 
term; hence, too, he, who according to the prevalent and venerated 
philosophy is the one great TVs visible representation in tien hid 
or this world, and is regarded as having been by this One Great one 
so appointed, is also designated ti , or has assumed this as his peculiar title. 
Whatever may be our opinion as to the inappropriateness of such ap¬ 
plication, according to Chinese philosophy there is propriety in giving to 
their Emperor the title of t'ien ts* ^ and of ti fjfr : not ofsAtn^, 

because he has rather too much of gross material belonging to him, bui 
of ti a ruler of dignity and authority, and by the great autocrat so ap¬ 
pointed. True, we may feel there is much Arrogance, if not some¬ 
thing more heinous in such an application. The same application was 
also true of Seog, for Strabo uses, 2 6. xougap. Let the Emperor of China 
once feel and heartily acknowledge the power of divine truth, and 
such use of ti will be disallowed. 

Is a term to be rejected because it has been abused in its applica¬ 
tion? Then the translators of the LXX, and the writers of the 
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New Testament should have rejected On the same principle 
may we with as much reason reject our holy religion, because it has 
been made the occasion and instrument of tyranny, oppression and 
shedding of blood,—abused to the worst of purposes. If ti ^ be a 
fit, although abused and misapplied term, shall we not rather rein¬ 
state it in its once preeminent position, and through it reveal the true 
character of the One and the Supreme as Chinese records of early ages 
speak of One, whom there will probably be no great error in recogniz¬ 
ing as the God of Abraham, and of whom the patriarch found the fear 
and worship even in the land of Canaan; as also one who is recorded 
to have been the priest of this Most High God. May not YAu and 
Shun and the people of their times, who may probably as early and 
even earlier than Abraham and Melchisedec, have possessed know¬ 
ledge of the true God, such as Abraham found in Canaan, derived too 
from the same source? 

3. But is ti ^ used as a generic term for Deity by the Chinese ? 
Is it an appellative for a class of beings regarded divine, and not the 
name, merely of an individual? If the Chinese in their theological 
opinions have conceived of such a class, ti is the only distinguishing title 
for such a family. There is no other term generic and used xaT 
for Deity. So that searching afrer such a term, if it be not found here 
is like a search for the philosopher’s stone—for what does not exist. 
Then, if such generic term be absolutely indispensable in order to 
translate the Holy Bible, the revising committee at ShAnghAi may as 
well give up their work. Whence this necessity? Is it so, that the 
Author of the Sacred Scriptures has so constructed them, that a people 
must of necessity be polytheists , and have a family of Gods , and 
4 generic name for that family , before there is a possibility of trans¬ 
lating the sacred oracles into their language 1 If people never had the 
idea of the existence of more than one Divine being, though they are 
gross idolaters, by offering religious worship to ten thousand of crea¬ 
tures, possibly not paying any worship at all to that one being regarded 
divine; how could the language of such a people afford a term at once 
generic and xaV f° r God ? Is not such a case quite supposable? 
Such indeed seems to have been the religious position of the North 
American Indians. They venerated, but did not worship the one 
Great Spirit, which in their language would become the term for G^d 
by way of eminence while they avowedly did offer religious worship to 
innumerable evil spirits. But as they acknowledge only one Great 
Spirit there consequently could be in their language no generic term 
for God, as of a class of beings regarded divine, and yet translations of 
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the Bible into their languages have been made. Does not the existence 
of such generic term depend, not on the nature of the case, but on the 
theogenical and mythological views of a people? We know from re¬ 
vealed truth, there can be no such term. There can be only one God, 
one supreme Being, and consequently there can be no term expressive 
of a class of such beings. But mankind have not always been thus 
correct in their theology, and hence such terms have arisen. The 
Greeks had several families of gods, divine beings begetting divine 
beings, and hence the generic term of tool. The use of Qinbfc* M a 
generic it is now impossible to trace; probably it arose much in the 
same way, as its cognate among the Greeks. If the Chinese, like the 
Greeks, have a family of divine beings, that family is assuredly com¬ 
posed of the highest in rank, the most powerful and venerated beings 
acknowledged by them. The common term by which this class is dis¬ 
tinguished (leaving the question whether they be or be not esteemed 
divine), is ti, just as tien shin ^ jj^ is the generic appellation for 
one, ptf sdh % for a second, shin chd for a third, anc 

hod ^ for another class of objects of worship, so also is ti ^ the 
term for distinguishing the highest, most venerated, most dignified and 
powerful class. In its use and applications by the Chinese, it is near¬ 
er to those of Ssoi than any other term to be found iu their language. 
This fact will become more clearly developed in the discussion of 
shin j^|| as claimed to be the best term to be employed to express Deity. 

I now proceed to consider the grounds, on which shin has been 
advocated as the only proper term, in the Chinese language to express 
Deity appellatively. This term, the author of the “ Essay on the pro¬ 
per rendering of the words Elohim and 0cot into the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, 19 given inpp. 17,57 of Vol. XVII, says must be used “ malgrd 
all objections." Let us therefore, ascertain the strong foundation on 
which this “must be used" rests, by reference to the Essay, and to 
the writings of others, who advocate the same views. On page 80, he 
says, “ in order to combat polytheism ," “ we must use the name of 
the whole class worshiped as Gods by the Chinese." Again, page 23 
M We must, therefore, take for Jehovah the name of" the whole class 
[of Gods] and affirm that it properly belongs to Him alone; that there 
is no other being in the universe entitled to this name. Again, page 
SO, a definition of the generic name for God, is given,—“ The name 
ot the highest genus or Class of Beings, to whom (he Chinese offer 
religious worship." 

These first principles of the Essay appear well, and had the argu¬ 
ment, purporting to be built upon them (the language in which they 
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are couched being understood in one sense,) possessed a perfect accord¬ 
ance with these principles, its Author might with much reason have 
declared, in his conclusion, as to the term he advocates, “ We must 
use [it] malgrb all objections.” That “ one sense” referred to above 
is, that in the first quotation,—the words IC worshiped as gods,” must 
mean that they are so worshiped because they are esteemed to be 
divine Beings . But in the mind of the author; judging from his Argu¬ 
ment, they seem to signify, such worship is offered as belongs to Gods 
or divine Beings . If therefore, " worshiped as Gods ” means wor¬ 
shiped because they are esteemed divine Beings , we make no objection 
to the proposition. This clearly then consitutes polytheism. But if 
the latter idea be the true one in the mind of the author and other 
advocates for sAtn, viz., that ” worshiped as Gods ” signifies worshiped 
as divine Beings only should be worshiped , we cannot acquiesce in 
the position. This is not polytheism, but idolatry. 

Again, in relation to the generic name for God, if, by “ The 
name for the highest genus or class of Beings,” &c., be intended 
the name by which that genus or class is distinguished from every 
other genus or class of beings , then it is just what we need. But if in 
the first phrase, " worshiped as Gods ”—by gods, is to be understood 
simply, beings to whom religious worship is offered\ which should be 
offered to the true God only , and by “ The name of the highest 
genus, &,c.,” be signified a name predicated of, though not peculiar to 
such high class , while with equal propriety, it is applicable to many 
other classes of beings, then we cannot but feel that there is a radical 
defect in the very foundation of the Argument in this essay. This 
argument is labored, ingenious and plausible, and especially calculat¬ 
ed to bewilder those not acquainted with the Chinese language, and 
unaware of the very diversified uses and applications of shin . It is 
conducted too much, as if the author believed that shin had no such 
application even in its concrete use. True, occasionally we get a 
glimpse of the fact of its extensive range, though the prominent view 
given is, that it only embraces so much as the definition for a generic 
name naturally implies, and so is the distinguishing name for the 
highest class . But whether the writer intended to hold up shin in the 
restricted sense as simply an appellative for the highest genus or class 
of objects worshiped, or in its wider range, as a generic name for all 
objects of worship from the lowest to the highest in rank, it is not easy 
to decide. But other writers on the subject argue the adoption of 
shin expressly and explicitly on account of this extensive applica¬ 
tion. In the China Mail there i» a well written article, on the present 
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question, quoted below,• in which it is stated that the object of enquiry 
is to find a term in the Chinese language analogous in its use to the 
word God in English, or to the Deus of the Latins, the ©so* of the 
Greeks, or the Q"»nbl^ the Hebrews; and it is then remarked, 
44 These several terms have in the language to which they belong, a 
general application to whatsoever may be an object of religious worship, 
without regard to the character of that object.” Again, 44 The 0eo* of 
the Greeks represented a multitude of objects of worship, each of which 
had its respective proper name ; while all collectively were designated 
by this common term.” The writer then announces his opinion that 
shin is such analogous term; and hence embracing, what is attributed 
to trnbtt Aso*, 44 Whatsoever may be an object of religious worship 
without regard to the character of that object.” 


* To the Editor of the “ China Mail." 

“ Thoughts upon the manner of expressing the word for GOD in the Chinese 
language: by Joun Bowring, LLD.” 

Sir, —The above la the heading of an article in the November number of the Chinese Re- 
posHory, which I read with interest. The learned writer haa there expressed much that is Inge¬ 
nious and important on points connected with the question, but in my opinioo has not met the 
question itselL The inquiry is not, if I apprehend it, about the proper name of the Supre.no 
Being, who has called himself Jehovah, nor is it how that name shall be expressed in the Chinese 
language, but the search is for an appellative term for God. It is supposed that Jehovah, the 
proper name of the Deity, will be transferred to the Chinese language, on the same priuciple that 
Jesus, the proper name of our Savior, or Moses, the proper name of the Jewish lawgiver, will 
be conveyed to that language, viz: by eipressing as nearly as may be the sound of the name in 
Chinese characters, without regard to their signification. This being done, there will still be 
wanting an expression for the generic or general term Goo. The Christian believes in but 
oue God, still there are many that are called gods, and it is supposed that every language has an 
appellative term similar in its use to tho word God in English by which this order of beings is 
designated. The object of inquiry appears to be. to find in the Chinese language a term analagous 
in its uso to the word God in English, or to the Deus of the Romans, the The os of the Greeks, or 
tho Eloak of the Hebrews. These severe I terms have in the language to which they belong, a 
general application to whatever may be an object of religious worship, without regard to the 
character of that object. In English, we speak of the true God aud of false godst the Romans 
bad a Jupiter, a Neptune, a Venus, and others, but all were classed under the general term Deus. 
The Eloah of the Hebrews was alike applied to the true God and the idols of the surrounding 
heathen, and the Theos of the Greeks represented a multitude of objects of worship, each of 
which had its respective proper name ; w hile all, collectively, were designated by this common 
term. The Chinese also worship a multitude of objects, each under its distinctive name, but 
have some appellative term to designate them as a class, and whieh is common to them all. This 
common term I think is Shin. This may be seen written in a large character and pasted up in the 
boats, the shope, and dwellings of the Chinese, and is made the symbol, or general representative, 
of all the objects they worship. Before this written character is kept the altar ana smoking in¬ 
cense, and to it worship is performed on tho first and fifteenth of every moon; and special offer¬ 
ings are made at the same shrine on the birthday of every god in their Calendar. If they worship 
the spirits of departed ancestors, they are called Shin; if they worship the latent principle 
of nature, it is called Shin , if they worship Ma tsoo po, Pih-te ye, or Shan? ti all are called 
Shini and should they worship Jupiter, Juggernaut Jehovah, or Jah, they all would be called 
Shin. The Chinese speak of Tten shin (heavenly gods,) 7*u ti shin (local gods,) Shan shin (gods 
of the hills,) Ho shin (gods of the river .) ifc. They have presiding deities over the elements, the 
seasons, and the various professions of men, each with a distinctive name ; but all are called Shin 
or gods, as we speak of Confucius, Shakspeare, or Socrates, under the appellative term men. 
If it be objected to ehin that the Chinese apply it to their idolif, and consequently it should not 
bo applied to the Supreme Beiug. the same objection with equal propriety might be made to the 
use of our word God, which is applied to idols, to men, and to Satan himself, who is called 
“ the god of this world." The same objection might also be urged against the Greek word Theos, 
a term used to designate the false and fabulous deities of the heathen j still the Divine Author and 
first teachers of Christianity applied the term to the Supreme Being. The Savior of mankind, 
when ho came to give his religioa to the world, did oot form a new symbol, nor tutroduce a foreign 
word for God, but selected one from tho language of the people he came to teach,—a terra fami¬ 
liar to them, and one which thoy applied to the objects of idol worship. Though this term, by a 
people ignorant of the living aud true God, was applied to senseless blocks of wood and stone, 
•till the Author of Christianity uses this very term in giving to them a knowledge of tho Almighty, 
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Another writer (whose manuscript is in my possession) states as 
the important ground, why he favors shin as analogous to the Hebrew 
and Greek terms for God, is “ That the Chinese do use shin to de¬ 
signate their objects of worship , and that it is with them a common 
and not a specific name.” He further remarks, “ Infinite Wisdom in 
the Son of God directed him differently [than to select the name of 
any individual Deity]. He selected and employed for the true God, 
the common name employed by the heathen to designate the objects 
of their worship .” Further in Vol. XVIII, page 100 of the Repository, 
we have a pithy article by “ A Lover of Plain Common Sense,” who 
founds all his remarks on this same idea, that the objects worshiped by 
any people are necessarily the Gods of that people, and that a name in 
their language generic for such objects of worship, must be the term 
we need to translate O^rtblA a °d **<*, and on page 608, are given the 
views of a writer on the same side, where this same idea again appears 
in a strong light; and sk&ngtx is declared not to be the generic name for 
“ the beings or idols n worshiped by the Chinese, but is applied u to a 
few only of the multitude of Jalse deities adored by this people.” 

I have been thus particular in presenting these quotations and re¬ 
ferences, to show that there is no misapprehension of the position as¬ 
sumed, in order, undesignedly, to foist shin jjp^ into the lofty station 
of a term to reveal our Jehovah God. The position assumed is clearly 


Hart we have the divine sanction and the highest authority for applying the word as an appella¬ 
tive to the Supreme Being, which was used by the heathen to designate an unknown God or 
their febulous deities. Ir it were proper to introduce a new word for God, (a teaching Christianity 
to the heathen, it doubtless would hare been adopted by the Savior and his Apostles | but if 
Jesus Christ and his Inspired disciples. In giving Chritianity to an idolatrous people, employed 
the term for the Most High by which they designated their idols, why need we use a new word 
or a foreign symbol in teaching Christianity to the Chinese ? Surely they have gods enough to 
have some common term to designate them, nod they can scarcely be more ignorant of the true 
God than were the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Should it be urged against the use of Shim for God that It Is used in other senses, such uMw 
•kin, animal spirits, Ac., the same objection may be urged against the application of Tlees to God, 
for this term ie also found in composition having another signification. It enters Into the eoea- 
positioa of proper names such as TheopkUn* and Tftsedasms, and a variety of common words, 
mack as tAssgsny, tkevwatky. Usemeacy, and the like, still no objection Is made to the use of 71eee 
to designate the true God, because the term is found la composition with another sen s e. In the 
Chinese Thesaurus, from which extracts have been made by a distinguished Chinese 
scholar illustrative of the one of Ski n, the primary aaeaning given to it is Spirit i, s. Skin is a 

S pirit. This much resembles the definition of Deity given in the Sacred Scriptures—' u God is a 
pirit." Tha example given by the same Chinese author to illustrate his definition of Skin, 
!•—*• The iaeorntabieoess of the superior and inferior principles in nature is called SMa” i. s. 
God. 

In commenting on the use of Skin by Coofoclus, Okm fu tn* says that, u fed is the seel ef 
the inferior principle of nature, and Skin is the soul of the superior principle. But if we speek 
oithe twe united together, we say, when extended, they become Skin, god, when contracted or 
reverted, they become f*d, demon." The sage adds a quotation from the Odes, which says— 
•• The approach of the skin (rode) can not be comprehended, with what reverence therefore 
should we oondoct ourselves. 

Should those engaged in translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese language, transfer 
the proper name Jskeeak, or adopt the suggestion of the learned linguist who pro p ose s the 
abbreviated form Jck, and represent this by the symbol, or should they employ the Chinese term 
7*is» (Heaven.) or Tms eke f Heaven’* Lord) or 9K*ng ti (High Ruder) they would still want 
an appellative term by which to translate Tk*o§ or God. and which 1 think is correctly tendered 
by the term Ski*. Truly yours, 8C10LU8. 
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this: That objects to which religious worship is offered by any peo¬ 
ple, are of necessity the Gods of that people. Hence the conclusion, 
that an appellative by which those objects are known must be in their 
language the generic term for Deity, and thus the proper one to trans¬ 
late the Hebrew and Greek terms. 

Here we have two different ideas, idolatry and polytheism, sadly con¬ 
founded. , Yet, in our search after a fit word to translate the original 
terms in the Scriptures for God, it is important that they should be 
kept distinct Probably no one will deny that shin is a common term 
applied by the Chinese to all their objects of religious worship , even 
in the fullest sense contended for; but most unluckily for the validity 
of the argument, it is not even thus limited. There are myriads of 
shin regarded of too insignificant a character to be honored with 
worship even by the grossly idolatrous Chinese. But is shin ever used 
by the Chinese in any of their standard works, is it in common use, 
or has it been applied *aV fgo^v to any object or being, real or imagi¬ 
nary, ancient or modern, to express Deity or God ? This point in the 
discussion is an inquiry of the first importance. Yet no instance has 
been produced, and probably can not be, where shin is so used. In 
the meaning of shin there is not necessarily the least idea of God 
whatever, any more than we have an idea of Deity in the English 
words spiritual , mysterious , invisible , inscrutable , and their cognate 
names. 

Iunay bexontended (see page 25) that shin used in a concrete sense 
means, or is to be translated, God or Gods. Do native dictionaries au¬ 
thorize this meaning ? Ask an intelligent Chinese not acquainted with 
what may be your object and predilections , why the objects of Chinese 
worship are called shin 9 and he will tell you because they are apiritual, 
invisible, inscrutable, or something analogous, but never will one tell 
you, because they are partakers of the divine nature. All these may 
belong to deity as qualities, or as being expressive of the divine method 
of existence or operation, but constitute no part of the essential attri¬ 
butes of the divine Being. The Chinese employ shin in no such 
distinguishing sense. The quotations made from Chinese works in 
the Essay clearly show this, for almost every one in which shin is 
used, may be, and according to Chinese usage should be, rendered not 
God or Gods, but spirit or spiritual, mystery or mysterious, intelli¬ 
gence or intelligent, &c.,—a noun or adjective, singular or plural, as 
the case may be. 

The question now arises, not whether shin is applied to a being or 
beings supposed to be divine, but whether considering its meaning, 
\oa. xix. no, iv. '2o 
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use, and application) it is a term adapted to translate the 0*o$ of the 
New Testament? 0so?, as we will have occasion to notice, appears 
primarily, anciently, and from common use, to mean, not a spiritual 
and mysterious being, or something invisible and inscrutable, &c., 
but by way of eminence, Deity or Divine essence; A 0«o$ of classical 
use would be the God of eminence. So 6 0to£ of the New Testament 
use means the God therein revealed. The idea, that the translators 
of the LXX., or the writers of the New Testament, employed to * be¬ 
cause it was such a generic term as the advocates of skin claim it 
to be, is contrary to reason and common sense. Such an idea assumes 
as a fact, the still more absurd idea lying back of it, that those who 
first used 6sog for Deity were originally and never anything else than 
polytheists. The reasonable and common sense grounds for the 
Septuagint and New Testament use of teos are, that those translators 
and sacred writers found 6sog to be the term, in the Greek language, 
used for Deity from earliest antiquity, when those who employed 
it, were still monotheists. It was the term for God xaV ; and 
presently it will be shown, that the Greeks never did use 0co$ in the 
unlimited sense of shin, but generally by way of eminence for God 
or Gods. Although the sacred writers found 4eot most sadly abused 
and misapplied by the after mythology of the people, they still used it, 
and restored it to its original and specific application. 

The idea is advanced above that the Greeks were originally mo¬ 
notheists ; and it will be seen from parts of my argument that I enter¬ 
tain the same idea of the Chinese. I have been surprised to learn, 
that by some this is regarded as a strange hypothesis without foun¬ 
dation. The opposite idea, that the Chinese not only have not now, 
but never had any knowledge of the true God, is the strange hypothe¬ 
sis , which should be most clearly established, before it is received and 
made a ground of argument. Christian philosophy, observation and 
history, all unite in testifying that the tendency of man, without divine 
revelation, has in religion ever been, to remove farther and farther 
from the truth. Such is the teaching of Paul in the first of Romans. 
As he came from his Maker’s hand was man a polytheist?—Did man 
issue from the old world, wrecked by the flood, into the new, a 
polytheist? Although mankind soon afterwards corrupted themselves, 
yet do not reason and common sense, does not history inspired and 
profane, and does not tradition, combine in giving testimony that 
distinct traces of some knowledge of the true God did continue to 
exist long after the flood ? Reason and common sense testify that it 
is very improbable that mankind in the course of two or three gene- 
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rations (and those were long generations) would entirely lose that 
knowledge of the true God possessed by their ancestors. It has 
already been noticed that Abraham found a priest of the Most High 
God, even among the notoriously wicked Canaanites, and a God-fear¬ 
ing Philistine in Abimelech. Now turn to Chinese history, and what 
do we find ? Is there not one Being, and but one, revealed in their 
sacred books, to whom attributes are predicated, and works are 
ascribed such as belong only to the true God? Let it be added too, 
that that knowledge of this one Being appears to have been more 
clearly possessed, and to have exerted a far greater and controling influ¬ 
ence about the time that the patriarch Abraham lived, than it does 
now, or has done for centuries. It is not mere assumption that the 
Chinese ence were monotheists, whatever they now may be; neither 
is it so, that the Greeks were. As the Greeks had a term 6t o* to dis¬ 
tinguish that one Being, so have the Chinese, which is not skin 
but Shangtt* 

But the advocates of shin assume it to be an indisputable fact that 
0;o£ was the generic term, or common name to designate their objects 
of worship, and that the author of the Sacred Scriptures sanctioned and 
employed this term because it was such a generic term, embracing ail 
objects of worship. If however it should appear that the Greek use 
of was not thus extensive in its application, and was not used as 
an appellative for all their objects of worship, then we are necessarily 
compelled to seek some other reason , than the one assigned above, 
on account of which the sacred writers employed it to designate the 
true God. The fact is that faos was not used by the Greeks as a com¬ 
mon name for their objects of worship, but only for the highest class 
of those objects of worship; viz. that class which in their mythology 
were esteemed divine; Sso * is the term used for that class xaV sgo^v, and 
for that only. Hence it is the distinguishing title of those objects of 
worship, which were believed to be Deities by origin, nature, and 
necessarily. It was not applied to other objects of worship, of which 
the Greeks had myriads. But shin is not thus limited to the highest 
class of beings in the Chinese mythology. The whole scope of reason¬ 
ing adopted by those who advocate shin, indicates that they do not 
regard the term thus limited, and hence they have claimed for 6s&; 
a more extensive application than Greek classical usage sanctions. 


* See on this subject and the origin of idolatry, a work entitled, “Arts, Scien¬ 
ces, and Antiquities of Greece and Rome,” Vol. II., under the word “Genius. 
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But had the Greeks no term of such general range, a common name, 
by which they designated their objects of worship, embracing the high¬ 
est in rank and including the lowest ? They certainly had, and if 
such a term as has been argued, was necessary to the Sacred Scriptures 
in their composition, and so also in their translation, then I am com¬ 
pelled with reverence to say the sacred writers have mistaken the term 
they needed. The advocates of shin claim for 6*oc, what the Greeks 
predicated only of Saipcj*. This, and not 0so$, is that “ common 
name which the heathen employed to designate their objects of wor¬ 
ship.” On this point consult “ Liddell and Scott’s Greek and Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary,” founded on the German of Passow, and which scho¬ 
lars of the present day regard as of standard authority. First, the word 
“ 0rof6 (Lat. Deus). General signification, God. In philosophical lan¬ 
guage, the Deity, Divine Essence ; like h 6sm. General signification, 
v. Homer, Od. 9, 144, com. with II. 13, 730. Also for a particular 
God, v. Od. 9, 142. 0sof is also used for Asa, 6eouva f a goddess; also 
by Homer.” Also in the comparative Osuthpoe, more divine. 0$oc by 
later writers (vid. Strabo,) has one other application, viz. like fi, as the 
title of emperors, thus we have o 0. xai gap. 

Here there is no allusion to all objects of worship , but only to that 
class esteemed divine , and the word is used emphatically for Deity, and 
the Divine Essence. Secondly, the word, “ Aafpwv 6 V 1st, A God or 
Goddess, used like ©«o( and 6ia. While Homer employs it occasionally 
for some particular God, he more commonly employs it as a general 
yiamc for god, as the Latin numen. 2d. According to Hesiod, as a 
designation of those tutelary spirits and souls of men so constantly and 
universally worshiped by the Greeks and Romans, and in Latin called 
lares , lemures and genii. See also Theogenes and Plato.” 

Thus, according to Homer, and we will scarcely feel the need of 
better authority, when Aajfuw only is employed, it signifies God, Deity, 
while'at the same time, it is the generic and comprehensive term used 
by the Greeks for all objects of worship from the highest in rank to 
the lowest , whether of divine or human origin. But when baipovtg and 
6soi are found in juxtaposition, then the former signifies those spiritual 
entities of supposed inferior rank, while 6soi retains its high signifi¬ 
cation, and indicates that class only who are esteemed divine beings. 
Thus, from the definition of 6sog as well as from its application, we 
learn that it is the distinguishing name for that class of beings, who 
as to origin, nature and attributes were esteemed to be divine. But 
because of certain accidents, common alike to this class of highest 
rank, and also to those of inferior rank, $flup,ovs( is employed as a com- 
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mon name embracing them all. Bat while falfavt? it thus a term used 
to embrace all the toot, dcoi is never used to include the Saliunsg* 

Is not the Chinese use of ti and shin the precise counterpart of these 
two words ? Shin is used to include the ti, but ti is never used so as 
to embrace the shin . Hence, I ask, if the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment sanctioned the use of Ssog for the true God, because it was the 
appellative of all objects of worship , did they not mistake the proper 
term. Why did they not employ Scuiujv ? The simple and common 
sense reason doubtless is, that baupw did not mean God xaV 
but only spiritual intelligences, high or low, who were objects of wor¬ 
ship ; while they employed to*, because it was so used, to distinguish 
those beings who were esteemed to be divine. It was used by way 
of eminence for Deity. But where do we find such resemblance be¬ 
tween slut and to*, that the one should become the synonym of the 
other ? Shin does not mean God xa? nor has it ever been so 

employed by natives. The objects of Chinese worship are called shin , 
just as myriads of other objects are called shin, because they are 
supposed to be spiritual or inscrutable by nature or operation. 

But may it not be, that the Chinese do really regard their various 
objects of worship to be divine beings, and so have nevertheless used 
shin very much in the sense of to*? This is an important point, and 
should have been clearly established by most positive evidence, as the 
first link in an argument in favor of shin ss the term needed. If the 
objects worshiped by a people are not believed by that people to be 
Gods, then the term expressive of the class of such objects of worship, 
can not be a term corresponding to to*, and a suitable one through 
which to reveal Deity. Do the Chinese therefore worship any one 
shin or any class of shin, because by themselves believed to be divine? 
That people quite as enlightened as the Chinese may and do offer wor¬ 
ship, which we believe should be offered only to the Deity, to beings 
which the worshipers themselves do not believe to be divine, the 
practice of the whole Papal and Greek churches proves. Such is 
the worship of saints and angels. It has previously been observed, 
that a case is perfectly snpposable, that a people may be gross idolaters, 
and yet have no being in their estimation divine among all their objects 
of worship. This too, not because their theology recognizes no such 
being, but because in their ignorance of the real character of the Deity, 
they have placed such a being at an immeasurable distance beyond the 

* Consult also, Kitto’s Encyclopedia of Biblical Literature, under Demon ; 
also under God, for the proper idea of SeC al, ° Roman Antiquities 

under Genii ; Arts, Sciences and Antiquities of Greece and Rome under Demon. 
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approach of ordinary mortals; and have thought him to be so trans¬ 
cendency great, glorious and powerful, &c., as to receive no homage, 
regard no petitions, and take no cognizance of any of mankind, ex¬ 
cept through the appointed medium of vicegerents and mediators. 
Thus a people might worship myriads of objects, not one of whom 
would be regarded as divine or a God. Such seems to be the real 
position of the Chinese, and there is a doubt whether the emperor 
himself be an exception. It is therefore asking too much, to assume 
as a fact, that the objects worshiped by the Chinese are their Gods, 
especially too, when intelligent Chinese themselves most positively 
deny that they are so esteemed. They represent their shin to be the 
servants and agents of a great Supreme One, by whose authority they 
are appointed and act, to whom they are amenable,-and at whose 
tribunal they must annually appear. Hence the annual ceremony 
of sending off all the shin on the 24th day of the 12th month. It is 
of small moment how we regat'd their shin , but in this search it is 
important to ascertain how they regard them. 

What then are the objects of Chiuese worship, according to their 
own estimation ? The Chinese have two great classes of objects to 
which religious worship is offered. These may be distinguished by 
foreign and native . The former class belongs to Budhism. This 
system was introduced into China nearly eighteen centuries ago. It 
has brought in a multitude of objects of worship. There is, however, 
very little pure Budhism in China. The system has been modified to 
suit the tastes and customs of the people adopting it, and engrafted on 
a religious trunk indigenous to China. Yet one would scarcely turn 
to this mutilated and borrowed system to seek for the term after 
which we are searching, especially when it is borne in mind, that the 
system is regarded heterodox , and is one object against which the Im¬ 
perial author ofthe Sacred Edict'’ issues his bull. Budhism and 
its books are of no authority, and will never be appealed to by the 
intelligent. Still it may be inquired, if among Budhistical objects of 
worship, there be not a God, some Divine being or beings, regarded 
essentially and naturally so ? Whatever may be the opinion of 
Budhists in the land of Budha, Chinese Budhists have no such idea. 
All objects of worship are regarded as holding a relation to the ori¬ 
ginal Chinese Supreme One. There is a multitude of the canonized, 
and some who by a kind of apotheosis or absorption, have become amal¬ 
gamated with the Deity, and are worshiped as patterns for imitation, 
and to secure their assistance in obtaining what they have attained— 
viz. absorption in the felicitous west. These objects of worship are 
rather imported tutelary saints than imported Gods. 
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The native Shin are more important to our inquiry. "What are they ? 
The most uumerous class of skin , and regarded with the greatest 
dread are kwei some spiritual part of man, ghosts or manes of 
the dead, and generically called shin kwei Jpjl Are they regard¬ 
ed divine ? Another class is the shin chH t ancestral tablets, 

and the most venerated objects of all Chinese idolatry. Among this 
class of objects of worship, is there, in the mind of the worshipers, 
the idea of there being any divine Being? By worshiping their ances¬ 
tral dead, the Chinese carry out their professed principles of filial 
piety to idolatry , but not to polytheism. 

These objects of worship are all confessedly of human origin, men 
and women canonized, or the ghosts of the dead, whose malignant 
influences are feared. Of all these too, it is worthy of remark, that 
the Chinese established religious ritual sanctions only the worship of 
the shin chu ^ , or ancestral worship. The common people 

are prohibited by the same ritual from worshiping the two following 
classes: 1. The shin of the fields and particular localities, who 
have been appointed to their government by a higher power, and to 
which power they are amenable. They are regarded as exercising 
only a limited and delegated authority. Certain officers of govern¬ 
ment are required to worship them. The generic term for this class, 
corresponding very nearly to the genii of the Romans is shii tsih 
jA A class of shin of supposed higher rank, who are design- 

nated according to the branch of the family to which they belong. If 
they belong to the visible world, they are called ti k’f ; if to 

the invisible, they are called Vien shin Intelligent Chinese 

who have such a knowledge of the Bible, as to be qualified to form 
an opinion, state that this class of shin occupy in the Chinese mind, 
much the same place assigned to angels in the sacred Scriptures. 
They are the beings commissioned and sent forth by the Supreme 
Ruler. No idea of divinity seems to be attached to them. 

Of worshiped worthies and heroes there is an immense and still 
increasing catalogue. 

There is another class of shin peculiar to the Rationalists, 


which probably had no existence in Chinese mythology before 
the time of Liutsz’. Several of these are called Shdngti 
but with an individual title to distinguish them from the Shdngti of 
the sacred books. There is the Yuh-hwdng Shdngti 
very generally worshiped, and the Hiuen-t'icn Shdngti, 

There are other U which are acknowledged by the state reli- 
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gion, viz. the imperial canonized ti. The worship of these ranks 
with that paid to imperial ancestors, and is performed by the Emperor. 
But of all the ti only one is presented in a light which leaves the im¬ 
pression on the mind that he is regarded as a God, a divine, powerful, 
and glorious Being . Where is there evidence that this one Being is 
ever worshiped at all by any class of Chinese ? All below the Emperor 
are by the ritual prohibited from worshiping him. The Middle 
Kingdom tells us this prohibition is sanctioned by the penalty of death. 
All shin are regarded as deriving their authority from this great ti, 
as being subject to him, and accountable to him, not as inferior gods 
to a greater God, but as servants and ministers to their sovereign and 
lord. Does the Emperor himself worship this one Shdngti ? 

The religious province of the Emperor is to sacrifice to Vien ^ 
and ti Who or what are these? We do find this one Shdngti 
occasionally styled Vien but never Vien ti n Moreover, we 
do not find any provision made for the worship of the highest class of 
shin above noticed, the Vien shin ^ j|pjf and ti k*i jjjl jj(J£ ? unless 
that worship is to be performed by the Emperor. The highest officers 
of government are required and allowed to worship only a class of 
inferior grade. In the Essay (page 31), it is said, no beings called 
ti are mentioned with the shin for the worship of whom national rites 
are established. The author conjectures the reason to be, because 
Shdngti is included among the Vien shin jj^l. Arguing 

from the genius of the Chinese institutions, the more reasonable con¬ 
jecture is, that no Shdngti is worshiped. As the Emperor himself 
can not be approached except through his high ministers, so he himself 
can not approach the Supreme of all, except through the medium of his 
ministers , the highest family of shin or spiritual beings, i. e. through 
Vien a contraction for Vien shin ^ jjjljl, angels belonging to 
heaven, and ti jjj, a contraction for ti k*i ^ angels belong¬ 
ing to, or whose province relates to earth. 

There are some difficulties connected with the use of shin as an 
appellative for Deity, which should be considered. The specific use 
of shin as a designation of their objects of worship in the minds of the 
Chinese renders it necessarily of the plural number. It will always 
convey, when specifically used, the idea of plurality, unless expressly, 
definitely and very, carefully guarded. The genius of the Chinese 
language is such as to render this, it may be feared, in frequent in¬ 
stances impossible. Again, shin is the only word in the Chinese lau- 
guage which properly signifies spirit and spiritual , as opposed to matter 
and material. Use it definitely and distinctively for God, and how is 
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spirit to be translated in the Bible f For instance, without sfun t or a 
word of its precise meaning, how is it possible to translate (not 
paraphrase) I Cor. ii. 10, to the end of the chapter, and many other 
similar passages? 

Another difficulty is to render many passages of Scripture intelligi¬ 
ble if shin be employed for God. Though it is admitted that there are 
difficulties in the application of ti 9 yet they certainly appear to cluster 
insurmountably around shin. The translation of the first verse of 
Genesis would present a perfect enigma to a Chinese. “ In the be¬ 
ginning, shin created,” &c., is an astounding annunciation. The 
great mass of the Chinese, and all readers know that the host of their 
shin had no existence at the k'ai pek Vien ti PUSH % ‘‘ the 
opening of heaven and earth.” We have no singular form, no article, 
nor other apparatus in the Chinese language, so available in other lan¬ 
guages to define and limit, when stating general propositions; while 
shin used in the concrete is necessarily a plural, and embraces the 
whole family so designated. Moreover, the common and beautifully 
expressive phrases of Scripture, as 44 my God,” 44 your,” or “ our God,” 

* the God of Abraham,” 44 of Israel,” &c., can not be translated intel¬ 
ligibly by shin. How pitiable would it be to have Chinese scholars 
commenting on the phrase, 44 I'am Jehovah your God,” as I, Jehovah 
am your soul, spirit, or ghost Use shin for God in the aoul-agonizing 
cry of our Savior on the cross, and what idea does it convey ? The sub¬ 
stitution of shin for shdtigti was attempted by a brother missionary in 
this passage. He writes as follows: 44 Wishing to ascertain how the use 
of Shin in the place of Shdngti would strike my teacher, I requested 
him to read the 1st verse of the 22d Psalm, and substitute shin for 
shdngti. He did so; and when called upon to give the sense in the 
colloquial, he burst into a long and loud roar of laughter, exclaiming, 
4 It will never do! it will never do! If you substitute shin here, it will 
not be understood as referring to God, but to one’s own spirit. The 
verse will mean, My spirit, My spirit, why are you leaving me?’ An 
intelligent Chinese friend who was present, also joined in the laughter, 
and remarked, 4 That the passage with shin instead o (shdtigti presented 
to his mind the idea of a person sensible of the approach of insanity, 
and lamenting over his departing senses; My senses, My senses, why 
are you forsaking me V This remark he made of his own accord. 
1 did not call upon him to give his opinion.’ 

The method proposed in the Essay (page 72) to obviate this acknow¬ 
ledged difficulty does not untie, but simply cuts the knot. Does the 
“God of Abraham,” , mean simply * ‘ the God who protected him, or 
vq*,. xix. no. iv. 20 
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the God whom he worshiped ?” What we now want, is a translation of 
the sacred Scriptures. Of paraphrases we have enough for present use. 

Two or three of the principal objections urged against shdngti and 
fien ti iP ^ it may be of use here also to notice. It is said to be too 
limited a term, both in meaning and application to translate the ori¬ 
ginal terms in the Bible for God. One writer goes into a minute in¬ 
vestigation of the lexicographical meaning of ti 7^ sh&ng and 
to ascertain whether divine attributes may be found revealed 
by either alone, or by any combination of them. Such is not the 
question at issue. We wish the Chinese application of ti with one 
of these terms as a prefix. This is the true use. And every Chinese 
scholar cannot but know, that if there be a term in the Chinese lan - 
guage used by way of eminence for Deity it is this t and only this term. 
And if, as I think has been shown, that a term to be analogous to 0s<* 
must be the distinguishing term for Deity, this must be the term, “ mal- 
gr6 all objections.” Change the form of the objection a little, and it will 
apply with overwhelming force to shin. It is too unlimited in mean¬ 
ing and application to be used for God. So unlimited, indeed, that in 
256 instances selected and quoted in the “ Imperial Thesaurus” ex¬ 
pressly to illustrate the meaning of skin, not one of them necessarily 
means a divine being. 

But are the words composing the term proposed to be used really 
so limited and defective in meaning ? Is it not quite as comprehensive 
as 0foc? This, it is supposed means “the Ordainer ,” and Shdngti 
u the Supreme Ruler,” or Tienti , “ The Heavenly Ruler.” The two 
ideas surely are not so very far removed from each other. We are not 
seeking after a term which will itself express the attributes and cha¬ 
racter of God, for such a term has never existed in any language. 
Those attributes and that character must be learned, as we have learn¬ 
ed them, not from the words God and 0*of, but from God's book and 
works. 

The limited application of shAngti or t'ienti has been felt to be a 
more serious objection to its adoption. Shall we conclude that be¬ 
cause the Chinese have never sunk so low in polytheism as the Greeks 
had, therefore the Chinese term for Deity xa? is too limited to 
translate the Greek term T This is the true position of the case. Can 
we yield our judgment to such a conclusion, and lament over the Chi¬ 
nese for being in theory so nearly monotheistical as they seem to be. 
Still on account of an unclassical use of fcof in some instances in the 
sacred Scriptures, and the unbending character of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, there is no doubt a real difficulty as to how 6$oi should be traits- 
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lated where the word is used for objects of worship in general. Neither 
shangtt , t’ienti, nor ti alone, will cover the ground. But have not the 
Chinese a term of definite application which will just cover the ground 
of dfoi thus used? This term I think to be shin ming jjjfj) which 
is not so unlimited as shin jjpl|l, and if I mistake not, is a more 
dignified expression. Is there any sufficient reason, to cause an in¬ 
variable adherence to the same term, to translate 0to£ and 0*oi, with¬ 
out any regard to the local meaning and application? For the want 
of such a term in the Greek language as shin ming j|j^) §p| seems to be 
in the Chinese, the sacred writers were compelled to make an unphi- 
losophical use of tool. The suggestion I therefore would make is, that 
when the idea of the sacred Scriptures is polytheism (as is the case in 
the First Commandment), the term used to translate God should be in¬ 
variably employed: but when dsoi is employed in an extensive sense em¬ 
bracing all idols, and so idolatry is the mental idea, then shin sttftgfj^l |J| 
should be introduced. 

But is there not danger that the Chinese will confound the true God 
with their own idols, if we use ti? What if another Kanghl should 
arise and refuse baptism, “ always excusing himself by saying he wor¬ 
shiped the same God with the Christians." What answer could be 
given? The Greeks in hearing Paul preach of God by the name of 
b hoc, could have raised the same difficulty. And the manner in which 
Paul managed when placed in circumstances somewhat similar, will be 
safe and easy to the missionary; that is, turn to the excuser himself, 
and say, The God “ whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
1 unto you." 

Experience is better then theory, and the former must be followed 
when the two clash. Dr. Morrison’s theory was that shin must be used 
for God. His experience, especially in his late years, seems to have 
been that shin was not adequate to express God, and he resorted 
to various combinations of Chinese characters to reveal the true God, 
and even used shdngti . This is a fact worthy of serious reflection. 

Let me beg that so important a question may be investigated, rather 
than speculated on ; on its decision mainly hangs the issue, whether 
the Chinese shall soon have the sacred Scriptures or not. The more 
we investigate Chinese authorities, and compare them with standard 
works on the Greek mythology, the more will we be constrained, it 
appears to me, to something like the following conclusions:— 

1. That ti of the Chinese, and 0so? of the Greeks, as used by natives, 
are very nearly synonimous. Both designate xaV that daas of 
beings by each respective people esteemed highest in rank among their 
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objects of worship ; and also that these terms can properly be predicat¬ 
ed only of such class. 

2. That there is a no less remarkable analogy in the use of shin 
and dai/xuv. As 6aifiuv may be predicated of all the Itoi', so shin j|^ 
may be predicated of all the ti iffy ; but as bsoi is never predicated of 
Seufiovsg ; so also, ti is never predicated of Shin. There is also a 
remarkable analogy of meaning between the two terras. Both convey 
the idea of spirituality and intelligence generally of a character and 
order more than human. Again, the demonology of the Greeks 
embraced good and bad spirits, though generally good, from the souls 
of men, manes, lares, penates, genii, and upwards; and objects of 
worship from the lowest to the highest rank: so also the Chinese 
doctrines of shin include all from the lowest to the highest beings 
which are objects of worship, and many which are not objects of wor¬ 
ship, not only benignant but also malignant spirits. The doctrine and 
practice of the Chinese concerning their shin is a remarkable acting 
over again of the demono]airy of Greece. It is a system of demorto- 
latry and nothing else. 

3. The term borrowed from the Greek language to designate the 

God of the Bible, was not selected by the translators of the Septna- 
gint, nor employed by the Savior and his Apostles, because it was 
the common name by which the heathen designated their objects of 
worship . Classical writers in Greek it appears did not so use 
There is scarcely a doubt that was thus selected and employed 
just because it was the only term used for Deity xaV It was 

found to be the distinguishing term used to designate the highest in 
rank of all spiritual beings; but which were not however called Qsoi 
because they were spiritual beings. 

4. That as ti has been misapplied, because of supposed resemblance 
in dignity and office, to a mortal ruler, so also 0so? in like manner was 
applied as a title of the emperors. 

5. That it is extremely doubtful, whether any being worshiped by 
the Chinese, is by them regarded as a divine being. At most there is 
but one, the Shdngti of antiquity, and he worshiped only by the em¬ 
peror. Consequently, a general term by which the objects to whom 
the Chinese ofTer religious worship are designated, can not be a generic 
term for Deity. Again, the Chinese mythology, in which there is only 
one Being at all recognized as being divine, does not contain, and 
can not furnish a proper generic terra for Deity. Not having an idea 
of such a class of beings, the Chinese language assuredly will not 
afford a generic term for it. 
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6. That skin is never employed for God by way of eminence; never 
so employed as to distinguish any being or class of beings, from any 
other being or beings ns God or Gods. Consequently if a xaV 
term be necessary to translate 0 * 0 ?, shin can not be that term. It is 
the only term in the Chinese language which generically means spirit 
and spiritual. The falseness of the position that such a term is ade¬ 
quate to translate 0*o?, and beeome the distinguishing name of the 
divine Being, will be manifest by these two syllogisms:— 

1st. God is a spirit. The soul of man is a spirit. Therefore the 
soul of man is God. 

2d. God is a shin. But shin is a spirit. Therefore' shin a spirit 
is God, and an adequate term to translate a term which means God. 
This reasoning is no more absurd in one case than the other. 

Such are the views which I have been constrained to embrace. The 
“ Essay ” with all its labored argument, fastened the conviction on piy 
mind that shin could not be the term we needed; other advocates of 
the same views only have deepened that conviction. “ An Inquiry into 
the proper mode of rendering the word God,” &c., advocating ft, 
nearly produced a similar conviction concerning this term. The 
position of a missionary thus situated was not very agreeable, his great 
business being to make God known, and yet destitute of a name through 
which to reveal him. The result of investigations occasioned chiefly 
from such a state of mind, I have here spread out. Hoping these 
views may prove of some use in the investigation, they have been given 
though with reluctance. If they be wrong I would rejoice exceedingly 
to see my error. If they be correct, may the Author of the Bible by 
his Holy Spirit so guide each of us that we may see and yield to the 
truth; and thus prevent any from standing in the way of the universal 
spread of the sacred oracles among this multitudinous nation of dark- 
minded idolaters. 

[JVb/r. We have taken the liberty of inserting the entire communication 
from the China Mail referred to by our Correspondent, on page 192, for which 
we trust he will not be displeased. The general argument of the paper we 
commend to the consideration of those interested in the discussion, and will, 
with the permission of the writer, here only refer to two or three points in it 
which are not clear to our own mind. On page 198, the writer speaks of the 
Mn being tt servants and agents of a great Supreme One,” and being all 
sent off on the 24th day of the 12lh month to appear at his tribunal. We 
have made such inquiry in respect to this statement as we have had opportu¬ 
nity, both from “ intelligent ” natives and from books, and can find no author¬ 
ity for it In the Siu Shin Ki, it is stated to be done by the Ts6u shirt, or 
god of the Furnace, who ascends on that day to the presence of Yuh-hwang 
8h4ngti, to report upon the conduct of the household during the year; and 
every one says he is the only skin who does it We should be glad to have 
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the rattler fully illustrated by a reference to books, for if such be the case, 
the attributes of Hbkngti are different from what we had supposed. 

The distinction made between idolatry and polytheism on page 199, and 
the remark that a people may M worship myriads of objects, not one of whom 
would be regarded as divine or a God, is we think calculated to confuse the 
minds of those who employ these words in their usual English acceptation. 
Webster defines idol to be M an image consecrated as an object of worship, 
a pagan deity f polytheism is the M doctrine of a plurality of gods;” divine 
is, among otner meanings, defined as u pertaining to a heathen deity or false 
gdds f and god and deity are explained as synonyms. The reference to the 
usage of Papal and Greek churches on pago 197, compared with the descrip¬ 
tion on page 200 of one *4, that u he is regarded as a God, a powerful and glor¬ 
ious Being,*' conveys the idea that the writer looks upon the Sh&ngti of the 
classics as the true God, and the shin as deified or canonized saints. If such 
be the just inference, does not this term then become the proper name for God, 
and not the appellative , as proposed at the commencement of the article ? 
The whole argument seems to U9 a little confused from the restricted signific¬ 
ation imposed upon some of the terms employed.— Ed, C. it] 


Art. III. Japan : A Translation of the 12 th Chapter of the Hdi-kwok 
Til Chi, |§| |H or Notices of Foreign Countries, illustrat¬ 
ed with Maps and Engravings . Published at the city of Yang - 

chau fd in Kibngsti, in the summer of 1847.—(Continued from 
page 156.) 

The Lui K&u of Yo Chingsieh, published in the year kweitsz' (1713?). 

[I have been unable to find anything about this author, or his work. He is 
probably a writer of the present dynasty, but the year kweitsz 1 may be 1713, 
1773, or 1833. It is most natural to suppose that these extracts are all 
arranged in the chronological order of the works to which they belong, and 
M that from which the next to this i$taken appeared in 1730, we may perhaps 
not err in taking the first of the three, which will put it in the 52d year of 
K^nghi] 

In the reign Wan-lih (1571-1619), the Japanese seized Formosa, 
and towards the close of the same period the red-haired men of Hol¬ 
land from the Western ocean, attempted to take possession of Hiing- 
sh&n, but not being able, they made an attempt on the Panghti (Pes¬ 
cadores) which was equally unsuccessful, and so they went south¬ 
ward and seized the Moluccas and Batavia. They seduced the 
Batavians into using opium, which swelled them out so that they 
could not move, and they were accordingly reduced to vassalage by the 
Dutch. A short time after, these collected a force of picked men, with 
which they attacked the town of Hi&ngsMn, but being defeated in 
fight, they sailed east for the Pescadores, whence they sent persons to 
bribe the siunfd of Fuhkien with large sums, quoting the case of the 
Italians, [who had been allowed] to reside long before in Hi>ingsh*n, 
in favor of their being put in possession of the Pescadores as they 
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had requested. The siunfti, however, deputed messengers to speak 
them fair (or to put them off with fair words), so they made an offer 
to the Japanese in Formosa to pay them annually 30,000 deer-skins 
for a place of trade on that island. As the Japanese residing iu For¬ 
mosa happened to have recently embraced Christianity, they con¬ 
sented forthwith; the Dutch raised the walls of Chihk&n, the modern 
market-town of An-ping, # there to dwell, and once having gotten their 
territory were constantly picking quarrels with them. The Japanese, 
on the other hand, who from the time they became imbued with their 
doctrines had never been victorious, went eastward (to Japan), with all 
belonging to them, and so excited were they against the Christian 
religion that they put to death all their own people who practiced it, 
and at the same time, restrained the inhabitants of Lewchew from fol¬ 
lowing it. 

The Dutch having now obtained possession of Formosa set up 
Kweiyih t f and went no more to the eastward | 

Ching Chilung,|| a native of Fuhkien, who had married a woman 
of Japan, lived at Formosa with his family, and when the Japanese 
went last from that island, he equipped and manned a fleet, and became 
a privateer. In the 2d year of Shunchl of the Td Tsing dynasty 
(1645), he sent a memorial from An-ping to tender his submission. 
His son, Ching Kihshw&ng escaped to sea, and in the Utter years of 
the same reign attacked Formosa at the head of a fleet of several hun¬ 
dred sail; the Dutch, overpowered by numbers, withdrew to Batavia 
where they remained abiding their time. Such of the Formosans as 
still adhered to the Christian religion, and were called “ the sect of 
the doctrine, 1 ’ Ching Kihshwang utterly annihilated. At the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of K’dnghf, he submitted, and the emperor pro¬ 
posed abandoning Formosa; but this was stoutly opposed by Shl-ling, 
who said that to abandon it would be to make the Dutch a present of 
it? It ended by its being divided into major and minor districts, and 
the fame [of the opposing statesman] has reached the present time. 

* Most likely Fort Zealandia, a little to the north of the chief city ofTAi-wan. 

1 Kweiyih, in the dialect of Fuhkien Kwci- probably means Coyet, the 
governor with whom the Fuhkien authorities corresponded upon the subject of 
putting down Koshinga. 

t The East. The text does not sufficiently explain whether the east of the is¬ 
land of Formosa is meant, or the island of Japan ; a construction quite compatible 
with the writer's probable ignorance of the relative position of the two countries. 

|| Ching Chilung, father of Ching Kihshwang, known as Koshinga, or, ai 
the Portuguese wnte it, Koxinga. The father died in prison at Peking. The 
Dutoh after 30 years' tenure were expelled in 16<i2, and the island of Formosa 
finally passed into the hands of the Chinese government in K£3 (See Chinese 
Repository, Vol II. page 415.) 
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Chin Lunkiung . Collection of Particulars of Foreign States .* * * § 

Corea (says this work) lies to the northeast of the world.t To the 
south of it, separated from it by a single sea, is the island of Tui-ma, a 
possession of Japan, which with a fair wind may be reached from 
the former place in one night. To the southward of Tuima, from E. 
to E. N. E. of the compass,^ stretches a chain of seventy-two islands all 
in a state of vassalage to Japan. The only one which has commercial 
intercourse with China is Chingkf, and this produces millet and other 
grain, but in so small a quantity as barely suffices for the consump¬ 
tion of its own population. Such of them as trade are therefore 
members of a public establishment; a general estimate of their profits 
is made at the close of the year, and these are equally divided amongst 
the whole population according to the number of persons in a family. 

The residence of the sovereign is nearly a month’s journey by land 
north-east from Ching-kf, the name of the place is Mi-y&-kuh (Miako), 
which being interpreted, means the Capital city.|| He wears the Chi¬ 
nese headdress and habiliments. The nation are in the habit of using 
the Chinese character, reading it with Japanese sounds. The power 
of appointing persons to office and removing them from it, and the 
administration of all public business is vested in a generalissimo; the 
monarch (regnant) interferes in nothing, and has only to spend his 
income and receive his tribute (or revenue) § 

Although in passing between Puto and Ch&ngkf, the course is due 
east and west, the currents are perverse, and the danger from winds 


and waves so great as to have given rise to the popular saying:— 
Jih-pun h&u ho Goodly are the wares of Japan, 

Wdt au nan kwo ^ |||£ But the Wu ttu are hard to paaa. 


* Hdi-kwbh Wan-kien Luh. Record of Things seen and heard in Foreign 
States, by Chin Lunkiung. It appeared in 1730. The author, when young, 
accompanied his father, who appears to have been a naval officer on several ex¬ 
peditions, and at a later period himself held important coast commands. 

t The world, t'ien t{ } heaven and earth, which may also mean the empire 
of China. 

t The compass, arranged according to the eight diagrams of the Book of 
Changes. 

|| Chinese Repository, Vol. IX. p. 305. “ The Mikado is the acknowledged 
emperor, absolute alike in spiritual and temporal affairs; the Siogonn is a 
military chief, professedly the vicegerent or lieutenant of the emperor.” 

§ Tribute or revenue. This word is used for the tribute tendered by de¬ 
pendent states, and also for the quota of their produce levied on particular 
districts, exclusive of any regular taxes. In an edict upon the death of the 
empress dowager (Jan. 23), the emperor Taukw4ng desires that none be 
presented for tne space of one year. Kwangtung sends gifts of oranges, li-c bis, 
fans of the flag leaf, scents of several kinds, ana grass-cloth. 
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The generalissimo has only an occasional audience of him. 

In the contests that have occurred on the change of a dynasty, 
the struggle has never been for the hierarchy* but for the post of 
generalissimo. It is related in the Japanese histories, that since the 
foundation of the state to the present time, the former has continued 
in the same family; that once upon a time, when a generalissimo 
usurped the monarchy, the hills and seas yielded not their produce, the 
five species of grain came not up, the order of nature was disturbed; 
but that on his returning to his post as minister, everything reverted 
to its ancient course. Since th?t time no one has had the evil ambi¬ 
tion to aspire to the throne. 

The families of the ministry inherit their offices and salaries in per¬ 
petuity, and as under the H&n dynasty in China, the officers are styled* 
Ts'z-shi Tsienrshih. Their incomes are large enough to keep them 
from corruption, and it is therefore seldom that they break the laws; 
thus for instance, they give the ki&i kwdn (officers of the streets) 
annually elected, who are the same as our hidng pan (head-boroughs), 
50 kin a year.t They have all much leisure, and but little business to 
transact Persons conversant with literature and arts are great people, 
are treated with extreme courtesy, and exempted from scutage. The 
habits of the people are particularly cleanly; the streets are constantly 
scrubbed and washed; the husband and wife do not eat off the same 
dish;} and the servants throw away the leavings of their superiors. 

The wealthy walk and sit upon cotton rugs, the poor upon grass 
mats, and the number of persons in a house is estimated by that of 
the carpets and floor-cloths in it. || 

The collar worn by both men and women is broad, the sleeves 
full, and the dress so long as to brush the ground; these are figured 
with flowered patterns, or dyed in various colors. For trowsers, 
they use a roll of silk wrapped around their legs; and their feet are 
clad in short socks and shoes down at the heel. The men stick dag¬ 
gers in their girdles, cut their beards, and shave (or pluck) the crown 


* la the first part of the 100th chapter of the Pei Wan Yun-fo, under the word 
E *hiA, a stone, a quotation is given from a work treating of the H6n, as follows: 
“Wii-tf (6th ofthe Western H4n) appointed Tss’-shf to the charge of certain divi¬ 
sions of the empire: Ch'ing-t{ changed this title to Muh (a shepherd), his rank 
(i .e. the salary attached to it) being 200 *hih t vis. of grain." 

t Kin^j* gold i there is no means of ascertaining what sum or value is meant. 
1 Do not use the same broth spoon. 

I) This expression is explained to be equivalent to our counting heads, the 
Chinese, mouths; <tc. 

VOL. XIX. NO. tv. £7 
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of their heads. They let the hair grow on their temples and around 
to the back of their heads, in a strip above an inch wide, tying np a 
handful of it behind, and trimming it as it grows. The women do 
not rouge themselves, but lay on a white cosmetic; neither do 
they wear fresh flowers, or flowers cut out of colored silk, hair-pins 
or ear-rings, but they put tortoise-shell in their hair, which is dark 
and like the clouds for thickness. They burn the n&n-muk and chin- 
hidng as perfumes. The top-knots of the females are gathered up 
before and behind. They leave no rim to the finger nails, simply 
because they are afraid of its taking up the dirt The eyebrows, eyes, 
and complexions of both sexes are such as no foreigner can form an 
idea of. All have a double surname; those with a single one being 
descended from the youths and maidens betrothed to each other by 
Sii-fuh. # The place in which he dwelt is called the home of Sii, and 
his grave is at the foot of the mountain Hiung-chf. 

The Japanese are of the Rudhist persuasion, and esteem in partic¬ 
ular the bonzes of China. They adore their ancestors, and keep the 
graves and chapels of the dead constantly clean. They hold life so 
cheap that when any one is detected in a breach of the law, he goes 
off to the wilds or the hills, and commits suicide by ripping up his 
belly ; he implicates no one else. Their code is very severe. They 
do not wrangle or fight, and when they speak it is in a subdued tone. 
They clap their hands when they want to summon their attendants, 
and these reply by an ejaculation of assent. They do not buy or sell 
human beings, but when the hireling’s term of service is completed, 
he returns to his home. 

There are two dependencies under the government of Japan ; to 
the north, the island of Tuima, bordering upon Corea, which sends 
tribute to Tuima as the latter does to Japan ; and to the south Sa-tung- 
ma, which is close to Lewchew, and pays tribute to Satungma, as that 
island does to Japan. The chiefs of both these islands are subject to 
the authority of Japan. 

Its climate and seasons correspond with those of Shantung, Kidngs**, 
and Chehki&ng. The heights of Ch&ngki (Nagasaki?) in Japan and 
Puto in China, lie east and west of each other. The voyage by sea 
is forty watches (80 hours) long; from Amoy to Chfagki, seventy-two. 
With a north wind you go in by the Wu-t4u (Five Islands) Channel; 

# So-fuh was sent by the first monarch of the Tsin dynasty (about 200 B.C.) 
in search of a plant growing, as a spirit told him, in the east, which gave 
immortality to those who ate it. He took 500 youths and maidens with him, 
and never returned. 
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when the wind is southerly, by that of'Fien-t'Gng. Tuima lies abreast 
of Tang-chau; Satungma, of Wan-chau and Tai-ehau.* The produce 
of the land consists of gold, silver, and copper, lacquer-ware, crockery, 
and letter-paper, colored, or stamped with flowers and plants. The 
sea yields amber, haliotis, beche-de-mfir, and fine sea-weeds. The 
mountains of Satungma are lofty and precipitous; the streams deep 
and their waters cold, hence the cutlery [tempered in them] ~is very 
sharp. Horses are also among its productions. Its inhabitants are 
robust. The pirates of the period Kiatsing (see page 13S) were from 
Satungma. 

When Japan first sent trading vessels to Yungki4, eighteen Japanese 
fishermen were driven by the winds to China, and induced by certain 
bad characters to commit acts of disorder. The latter trimmed their 
beards and shaved their heads [in Japanese fashion], mixed up in their 
speech the local dialect of some distant place, and thus confederated, 
they robbed and plundered. Their gang was called the Wo nti, 
Japanese slaves, but when they were at length taken^there were but 
these eighteen men of Japan amongst them. The vessels of that 
country were thereupon prohibited from trading to China, but per¬ 
mission was given to ours (the Chinese) to go to Japan, and up to the 
present time no ship from it has ventured hither. 

t Although in passing between Puto and Ch&ngkf, the course is due 
east and west, the currents are perverse, and the danger from winds 
and waves so great as to have given rise to the popular saying:— 

Jih pUKktU ho 0 2k ^ Goodly are the wares of Japan, 

9Vd t&u ndn ktoo |||| But the WG Uu are hard to pass. 

A ship sailing from Amoy to Chingkf, with a southerly wind, sights 
the head of Ki-lung (Quilon) on Formosa; to the north of which she 
finds the Ml-k&ng and Hiing-sin seas; she next makes the T4-shin 
and Tient&ng mountains on Sa-tung-ma, and then steers a straight 
course [or due north]. In one pf the seas aforesaid, the surface of the 
water is as if it were covered with rice-husks (mf-kang), and the bub¬ 
bles of the other are like mushrooms (hi&ng-sin) ; hence their names. 

Lewchew lies to the south of Sa-tung-ma, in an E.S.E. direction. 
The voyage to it is computed to be 68 watches. It is the same as the 


* It is not certain what all the places here mentioned are called on foreign 
maps. Tnima is undoubtedly Tsu-sima, an island lying northeast of Quelpaert I. 
in the Straits of Corea. The Wd-tAu are the Gotto Is. off Nagasaki, or ChAng> 
kt,—a name having the same meaning, “ Long Cape," in both the Chinese and 
Japanese languages. Satungma is either Tanega sima or Yakuno sima, lying 
off Satzuma, and regarded as dependencies of that principality. 

1 This sentence is inserted by mistake at the foot of page 208, but is repeated 
here in its proper connection. 
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state of Chungsh&n. Its natives use the written character of China. 
They are a weakly race, and their country is poor; its produce con¬ 
sists of copper utensils, paper, mother-of-pearl, and tortoise-shell, but 
they have no trade. 

To the east of Japan and Lewchew, the current sets entirely in an 
easterly direction, and the sea is consequently called WWfi, the Back¬ 
door.* 

JiiiH-hw&i-jin's Geography of the Whole World.t 
Japan is a large island, 3300 li in length, and not above 600 broad. 
It comprises at present sixty-six departments, each of them under the 
rule of a chief, or prince. Its inhabitants give the preference to manly 
power: although there is a supreme sovereign, all authority remains 
with a powerful minister. The people are much addicted to war, and 
but little to letters. The country produces gold, iron, and fine lacquer- 
ware. The monarch abdicates in favor of his son when the latter 
has passed his thirtieth year. The natives do not attach much value 
to precious stones, but chiefly prize gold, silver, and old porcelain. 


Hwdng-tsintc Tung-khu Sz'-i-mvn; or Book of the Four Barbarian Races, 
in the General Synopsis published under the reigning dynasty. 

In ancient times Japan was known as the dependent state of Wo. 
In the period Hien-hang of the T’&ng dynasty, its name was changed 
to Jih-pun. It is slated by some one that Jih-pun was a minor state, 
the name of which was assumed by that of Wo, when the latter in¬ 
cluded it in its integrity. It is situated in the Eastern ocean; its 
northern and eastern extremities are traversed by high mountains. The 
land rises to the east and falls to the west, in form like a dragon-fly; 
the Tsing-ting Jcwoh , or Dragon-fly country, was also an ancient name 
of the island. It comprises five principal divisions, seven circuits, and 
three islands, containing 115 departments, subdivided into 587 in¬ 
ferior districts, which are all mountainous and indented with bays ;$ 
the largest not exceeding in size a Chinese village. 


I A figure not remarkable for its delicacy, taken from the aewer of 

a house, of the like exit, where refuse is poured out without the possibility of 
returning. The Pei Wan Yun fu gives the following passage from Chwtng-tss' 
(B.C. 250) “ Of the waters of the world, the largest is the ocean; a myriad 


. » 7 et 

cessantly, yet it is never empty." JFf-Ht, sajrs the glossary, also quoted, is the 


he geographical position of China 


HJy, Ir -. , ----- 

name of a stream to the east of the ocean, 
offers some explanation of the impression. 

t Nan-hwii-jin wis a European; his work was compiled under this dynasty. 

X Kin i thteui yfi Such is the rendering insisted on by 

one teacher: others seem to think that it merely means a mountainous coast line. 
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Dependent upon it are some tens of states. It has a hierarch, whose 
succession has continued from the creation to the present time, without 
a change; he takes no part in politics, and has no control orer the 
army; nor has he anght to do, save to enjoy his royal revenue from 
generation to generation. The wdng (executive sovereigns) who ad¬ 
minister the state, and command the forces, have not been always the 
same, but have risen or fallen with the fortunes of the time, according 
to the degree of their influence. There is an officer entitled the kwdn 
peh f whose functions are the same as those of the Chinese ching-si&ng* 
who has also changed with each succeeding dynasty. He has the 
special charge of the civil government, and of the forces. The four 
clans of Ping* Yuen, Ting, and Kiuh, the most powerful families in 
Japan, have each in turn usurped the executive sovereignty. There 
is no historical authority for the order of the succession of the princes, 
and the appointments of the ministers, save the Kingf a work 

in 53 chapters by the Japanese bonze, Tiiu-jen, which embraces a 
period of 87 years, viz., from the 5th of Chi-ching, the mikado of An- 
teh, to the third of Wanyung of Kwei-shin-yuen. This is minute in 
details, but treats briefly of important matters. In the extracts made 
by Lf Yenkung from the Annals of Japan, the customs of the country 
are given with tolerable precision, but the chronology is confused in 
its order. 

The sovereign’s surname is traditionally Wdng (the king); his resi¬ 
dence is at a place called Mf-yi-kuh (Miako), which being interpreted 
means “the capital,” to the northeast of Chfingkf, from which the 
journey to it by land occupies nearly a month. It is farther from 
Li&utung than from Fuhkien and Chehki&ng. 

The Chronicles (of the Ming) tell us that to go by water from Tai¬ 
ling to the country of Wo, you must keep along Corea, steer south 
and east, traverse three seas, and after coasting along seven countries, 
and sailing 12,000 ft, you will reach Japan. In another place they say, 
that to the district of Loh-lang as well as to T4i-ftng the distance is 
12,000 It, to the east of Hwui-kf, and not far from Tdn-’rh. By Japan 
they mean its capital, the circuitousness of the route to which accounts 
for the language of the Chronicles; for, as far as Japan is concerned, 


* Cking-*idng % e. g. the td hioh-sz ’ of the present dynasty. 

t Wu-tsi King, My Handmaid’s Mirror. The name is said 

to be chosen as indicative of the intention of the writer to confine himself to 
matters relating to home alone, without digressing to foreign subjects The 
word rendered * handmaid ’ is properly concubine, or wife of the second degree. 
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the island of Tuima which forms part of it is only separated by a single 
sea from Corea, and is to be reached in one night with a fair breeze.* 

In the reign of Listing, king of Corea, many years ago, the kwdnpek 
of Japan made war upon him for seven years without intermission, and 
eight circuits were several times nearly lost. Siuce the annexation of 
Corea to China, under the present dynasty, the Japanese have been 
awed into a state of submissive tranquillity. 

In the 4th year of the period Tsungteh (I647),t the king of the Ja¬ 
panese islands commanded Ping-chi-lien and Tang-chi-shing to write 
a letter to Corea, worded as follows: “During the past year the great 
prince has been ill; he has in consequence not attended to the admi¬ 
nistration of his government for some time. In the spring of this year 
he recovered. The productions of your honorable country required 
as necessaries by the ministers (or vassals) of the great monarch are 
very many; those of late received from it, but few. The trade with 
China permitted under the T’ang dynasty having been moreover cut 
off, the great monarch has no means of meeting the requisitions of his 
ministers, and he therefore expects your honorable nation to make 
good every one of the articles which have not been supplied since the 
the year yih^Mi (1624) up to the present date, that there be no 
misunderstanding between our two nations. The governor of Shamo 
chau has resolved upon peace with Lewchew, the governor of Fi-tsien 
chau with the southern barbarians; and the annual receipts from 
both these people are considerable. The sovereign of Japan baa re¬ 
solved upon peace with your honorable nation, but what must he 
think of the trifles he receives from you as compared with what is 
sent by the other two?” The king of Corea transmitted this letter to 
the Emperor, observing that the intentions of the Japanese were not 
to be seen through, and that it would be as well to direct the officers 
in charge of the coast to cause steps to be taken for its defense; to the 


* The above is a very free translation of the passage, which is somewhat 
perplexing to a foreign geographer, inasmuch as Hwui-ki is in ChchkiAng, 
and Tun-’rh which is to be approached on the voyage to Miako, in Hdi-nAnl. 
The sense may be assumed to be that of the paraphrase, as in a statistical work 
upon the chief divisions of H&i-n&n, a teacher declares that it is laid down that 
Tfin’rh is only a single sea’s distance from Japan; that on a clear day the houses 
of the latter place are visible from it, and that in a still night the cocks may be 
heard to crow and the dogs to bark ! The error arises from a vague conception 
of the southing to be made from Corea to weather the Japanese group, and is 
hardly so wonderful in a people who have little inducement to improvement as 
a maritime power, as some of the mistakes made by Portuguese and Spanish 
voyagers much about the time the Annals of the Ming were compiled. 

f This is the period of the father of the first monarch of the present dynasty, 
which usurped the throne of the Ming in 1614. 
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prevention of mischief. Japan was, at this time on the lookout for a 
pretext to make war on Corea, and the fact that the latter was never¬ 
theless unharmed by her troops, is to be entirely ascribed to the ter¬ 
ror inspired by the Majesty of Heaven. 

In the 2d moon of the 7th year (1650), a son was born to the sove¬ 
reign of Japan, who thereupon held a festival in propitiation of good 
fortune, and demanded a subsidy from Corea of the utensils necessary 
for the sacrifices. In the 3d moon of the 8th year (1651), Japan 
sent again to Corea to require that in all letters, the son born should 
be spoken of in the same terms as the monarch himself; and some blank 
white paper with his official stamp upon it was exacted of the king of 
Corea. Permission was given to Tsung,* at his request, to send an 
envoy to Japan with congratulations, who might take the opportunity 
of observing the state of affairs there. 

From the time of Shuuchi (1644), there has been commercial inter¬ 
course with the Japanese, but they bring no tribute; the trade too is in 
Chinese vessels only, which went to Japan, none of her ships coming 
to China. The commerce with China is carried on at Changkf, 
where the dealers trade in the various descriptions of goods there 
collected together; and there are besides this, 71 islands to the east and 
south of Tuima, all Japanese territory. The country abounds in copper, 
which has supplied the mintage of the present dynasty. In addition 
to the Yunnan quota, there used to be. annually purchased a fixed 
amount of4,430,000 catties odd, for the provinces of Ng&nhwui, Ki&ng- 
sf, Kiangsu, and Chehkiang. Government dealers were appointed, 
and the number of ships fixed at sixteen, all of which trade outwards 
in the manufactured and raw silks, cotton, sugar, and drugs of the In¬ 
ner Land. The monopolists in charge of the copper were obliged to 
take a certificate of the Japanese, under which their purchases might 
be examined and passed. For the fractional quantities, in excess of 
the above, which amounted to some one or two hundred chests, a small¬ 
er certificate was taken. Afler being two or three years in force, these 
regulations fell into desuetude (or they were no longer of avail). 

The inhabitants of Sheh-moishi and Joh-tso-poh-to boast of their 
merchants, some of whom amass fortunes of a million [taels.] In the 
single island of Hotsiuen they observe the Chinese fashion of striking a 
bell to summon people to meals when the table is laid. The people 
of the hamlet of Yingko in Samo are acquainted with the rules of 

* Tsung is most probably the king of Corea, but from the abruptness with 
which the character is thrust into the text, I incline to consider it & misprint for 
some particle. 
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politeness, and attach importance to a transgression of laws. The 
unshaven bonzes of Iki, who have 3800 monasteries, are the only 
people whose character is somewhat violent and sanguinary. 

The whole of the districts, major and minor, are under the three 
military chieftainships of Sh&n-k*au, Funghau, and Chuhyun, the 
three chiefs of which fight with and plunder each other. Of the three, 
Funghau is the most powerful division, but all are subject to the 
general control of the sovereign who resides at Sh&n-ching. A large 
proportion of those who made piratical incursions during the time of 
the Ming, were inhabitants of Samo, Flhau and Ch&ngmun. Their 
ravages are all to be ascribed to the intrigues of traitorous Chinese, 
who tempted the Japanese brought together by the trading vessels. 

The personal appearance of the inhabitants of Japan is fine. Its 
climate and seasons correspond with those of Kidngsu and Chehki&ng, 
and it produces every sort of pottery, as wdl as lacquer-ware and 
gilt figured paper. The handsomest horses come from Samo, the 
ground of which yields copper. Numbers of cutlers frequent the 
place, and the weapons made by them are extremely sharp, and are 
therefore commonly worn by Japanese in their belts. Amber, beche- 
de-mfir and haliotis are the produce of the seas. 

The northernmost of the dependencies of Japan is Tui-ma, 
which is not far from Corea; the southernmost is Samo in the vicinity 
of Lewchew. Tuirna is exactly in the same parallel with Wan-chau and 
Tai-chau. The high points of Chdngki and Puto are east and west 
of each other. From this side to that, the voyage is 40 watches long. 
From Amoy to Chingkf, with a northerly wind; you enter by the Wu- 
tdu (Five Islands); with a southerly wind by Tienting, the voyage 
being 72 watches. 

The division of a night and a day into ten watches was invented 
by seafaring men on account of the impracticability of measuring 
their track by It. They accordingly note the lx by the number of 
watches. 


Extract from the Ngau-mun Lioh , or Records of Macao. 

The prohibitions of the Japanese government against the doctrines 
of the Lord of Heaven are very severe. In the stones of the Batavian 
quay is engraved a crucifix, and at the entrance of the street, on either 
side of the way, are soldiers standing with drawn swords. Persons 
trading with the country are obliged to enter [the city] by the way of 
the crucifix (i. e. treading upon it); if they turn back, or to the right 
or left, they are immediately decapitated. There is also an image of 
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side of the way, are soldiers standing with drawn swords. Persons 
trading with the country are obliged to enter [the city] by the way of 
the crucifix (i. e. treading upon it); if they turn back, or to the right 
or left, they are immediately decapitated. There is also an image of 
Jesus (Yd-su) fashioned of stone, fixed in the threshold of the gate of 
the city, that it may be trampled upon. The barbarian ships of the 
Portuguese (or westerns) consequently do not venture to tliis country 
to trade. 

Extract from the Won Kwh Ti-U Tsiuen-t* T*ih, or'Synopsis of Universal 
Geography, illustrated with maps. 

[This extract was not in the earlier edition, nor is it certain when the au¬ 
thor wrote. The writer of the work From which the last portion of the chap¬ 
ter is selected lived in the reign K&nghi.] 

Japan (says the above) consists of three hilly islands, whereof the 
largest is Chungsh&n. In this too, is the royal residence. Its shores 
are indented with bays, into which run numerous streams, and there 
are ports of trade all aloug them. The country within is full of moun¬ 
tains, which produce silver and copper; but the soil is not fertile, 
the natives are not need to eat meat, and do not keep pigs or poultry; 
agriculture is their only occupation (as farmers): they put up sheds 
on the hills to work the mines and are very expert in the excavation 
of ways and passages. 

The Japanese are not the same as the men of Hdn, and there is also a 
difference in their personal appearance and their oral language; and 
although they are beholden to China for their written character, and 
study the ceremonial forms of the Chinese, their ideas do not corres¬ 
pond with those of the latter. 

They are short of stature, their eyes are deep set, and their noses 
flat. They Shave the head only in front, allowing the hair to grow 
long behind, and binding it up in a short queue, which they lay on 
the top of the head. Their garb is a long robe, they never put on 
trowsers, and wear slipshod sandals on their feet. They eat nothing 
but rice, vegetables, fish, and tortoises, but they swallow a large quantity 
of wine, even to a drunken excess; and are greatly addicted to women; 
the whole country being filled with courtesans. 

AU classes, whether rich or poor, inherit the station of their fathers 
from generation to generation. Those on whom hereditary principa¬ 
lities are bestowed, carry a sword and dagger, and govern each one 
his own territory; but they are obliged either to reside at the Capital, 
or to send a son or grandson thither as a hostage. From the sovereign 
to the plebeian, all are amenable to established law. The sovereign 
VOL. xix. no. iv. 26 
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call not incur expense or travel about amusing himself at his pleasure; 
ministers of rank are charged with his superintendence, so that he 
himself lives like a prisoner in his palace. The cabinet ministers are 
not either masters of themselves, but are also restricted by the code, 
which has fixed provisions for the movements of the grandees, and for 
their sleeping and diet. It is only the lower orders that are permitted 
to act as they like in these respects, but if they break the law, the 
penalties are extremely severe, and no mercy whatever is shown to 
them. The feeling of the people [towards the government] is conse¬ 
quently one of fear, and not of reverence or affection. 

From ancient times to the present, the state has always been under 
the rule of two monarchs. The actual * monarch of former days now 
wields a spiritual authority, and he passes his life in his hall like a 
priest, differing in no respect from a wooden idol; the secondary so¬ 
vereign holds in his hands all power over the troops, and all adminis¬ 
trative authority. The literati and people amount to 20,000,000, and 
are excellent as scholars, agriculturists, mechanics, and merchants. 
The greater portion of all three islands is so rocky, that if they were 
not diligent in sowing the ground, the people would die of famine. 
Their artisans make lacker-ware boxes and fine silks, such as are 
rarely to be obtained in China; their merchants make tours to traffick all 
along the coast of their own country. 

In the time of the Ming, the Japanese had extensive commercial 
relations, but they went to war with the Pu-t4u (Portuguese) on ac¬ 
count of a misunderstanding with them caused by dissension respect¬ 
ing the doctrine of the Lord of Heaven, and with the assistance of 
the Dutch obtained the mastery. Hereupon they extirpated the sect 
[of Christians], and went all lengths in expelling foreigners from their 
country. The whole population thenceforward became Budhists. 

Ships from Holland, however, and from Chfi-pu in the dominions of 
theTa-tsing dynasty, are permitted to trade at Ch&ngki&h, but they are 
under strict regulations, and no intercourse is allowed to them with 
the natives of the interior. The city where the military sovereign 
resides is called Kidnghu, (Yedo). The population is im¬ 

mense, and its number beyond computation; but the houses have been, 
unfortunately, so oflen destroyed by conflagrations or earthquakes that 

* Chin ^ actual, aa distinct from the tsz secondary monarch. Chin is 
shown in both Morrison and Medhurst to have a meaning akin to spiritual; and 
the sect of Tan hi particular use chin jin to signify a person divested 

•f mortality. 
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the whole place is a heap of ruins. The spiritual sovereign lives in 
the metropolis (Miako). This is a region of temples and monasteries; 
priests of Budha and Tiu are densely oongregated in retired spots. 
There are not a few seaports, the most considerable being that ofTA-chf. 


Skun-Kting Ckui-pik. The Postscript of Shun-hiing. 

[The word kiting, a village, is printed king, an official title, in both the 
earlier and later editions of the HAi-kwoh Tii ChL Shun is an edible water- 
plant, said to grow only at one place in Ki&ngsd, thence named Shun-kiting. 
The work entitled Shun-hiAng Chai-peh is by TunghAn of HwAting in 
Kiangsd, who is believed to have flourished in the reign Kienlung (1735- 
95). The whole of it is contained in the cotemporaneous miscellany known 
as the Shwoh~ling, reference to which shows that the following extract is 
imperfectly quoted.] 

At the time that the Regent, 41 Prince Lu was at sea, his minister, 
Yuentsin, dispatched an envoy to Japan with presents of Budhistic 
works, in the hopes of obtaining some troops from that country.—A 
bonze named ChAn-wei, who had come thence was accordingly sent on 
board the same ship [as the envoy]. Yuentsint arrived at Japan, and 
the joy of the people when informed of the books from Tibet was 
excessive, but as soon as they heard the name of Ch&n-wei, they were 
greatly astonished, and exclaimed, “ If this bonze be come back, let 
him die immediately.'’ As they would not receive the imperial letters, 
the books were taken home again. The reason assigned for the con^ 
duct of the Japanese is that ChAn-wei had been converted there to 
Christianity, and had escaped home from the persecution. 

In former times the Portuguese enticed the people of this country 
to become Christians, communicated to them their secret doctrines, 
and debauched great numbers of their women. Once they had be¬ 
come Christians, there was no change for them, alive or dead.J The 

* When the last monarch of the Ming hung himself, 1643, Chfi, one of the 
imperial family, who had been made a prince of the highest order with the title 
LA, fled before the Tartar invaders to Fuhkien, and was slain in the 7th or 8th 
year of Shunchi (1650-1). 

t This sentence is not in the text of TunghAn as given in the Shwoh Ling. 
The original story is much longer, and makes mention of two ships, one of which 
made a fair passage *. but the other, which carried the ritual of Budha and the 
priest, encountered a terrific storm, wherein there appeared two huge red marine 
monsters and with them all the fish in the sea, in such numbers as to impede 
the way of the ressel. After being driven far out of her course, however, she 
too made the land. 

t The teachers consider this passage to signify that a convert to Christianity 
was of necessity enlisted as a Christian for ever, whether living or dead. 
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chiefs of the Portuguese pursued their crafty policy with unrestrained 
license, until haring excited the people to assemble for seditious pur¬ 
poses, the government sent out a large force, and utterly exterminated 
them. They then spared nopaifts to cut off all communication with 
the Portuguese (or the Western world). They*have a likeness of the 
Lord of Heaven engraved on a brass plate, which is laid in a tho¬ 
roughfare so that all people of all nations whatsoever who go there, 
are obliged to trample upon it as they pass. And if any one is found 
to be bringing in his baggage a single article that is Portuguese, or 
a Portuguese book or picture, every one on board his ship is beheaded. 

See the abridged account of Ch&ng Linpih who was sent as envoy 
to Japan. 


Art. IV. Topography of Shensi; its boundaries , area, rivers , 
divisions, cities , population, productions , Sfc* 

The province of Shensi ||g ||§ i. e. West of the Pass, is in one 
respect the most interesting of the eighteen, from its being the ori¬ 
ginal seat of the Chinese, the land where the blackhaired race first 
established itself, and from whence it has spread over the Inner Land. 
In the days of Kieniung, Shensi included the present province of 
K&nsuh, but it is now bounded on the west by that province; north by 
the desert region of the Ortous Mongols, from which the Great Wall 
divides it; east by Shins!, from which the Yellow river divides it, and 
Honin; southeast by Hupeh; and south by Sz’chuen. It extends 
from lats. 92° to 39° N., and from longs. 106° to 111° E., of an ir¬ 
regular shape, but approaching a rectangle. The area has been 
roughly estimated at 67,400 square miles, which is nearly the same 
as Kwingtung, and the population in 1812 was 10,207,256, or 153 per¬ 
sons to a square mile; these data make Shensi the tenth in point of size, 
and the fifteenth in respect of population, of the eighteen provinces. 

The surface of the country is rugged, and between the rivers Wei 
and Han in tbe south, some of the peaks in the range of the Tsin 
ling ||| |H rise even to the snow limit. North of the Wei, the coun¬ 
try declines to the eastward, and a lower elevation is seen in all the 
departments along the Yellow river. A spur of the Alashan or Holan 
fi| Mts. appears in the northwest in Yenng&n fu, called Mfiyun 
ling, and all the northern portion of Shensi is generally too rough 
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for extensive agricultural pursuits, though so far as is known, 
not for habitations. In the south, the T&i-peh shin 4 Q or Great 
White Ml, Chung-nfin shinor South-Limit Ah!/T4i-hw& shin 
■** and Shiu-hwi /J^ or Great and Little Flower Mte., and 
Shing shin )l| t are the most noted peaks of the Tsin-ling. In 
the extreme southwest of the province is Po-chung shin or 

Grave Mt, a noted eminence; and north of the Wei, in the depart¬ 
ment of Fungtsiing, are Lung enia fjj|, W6 shin and Kl shin 
all of them well known in fhe history of the region. 

The rivers of Shensi, north of the Tsin ling, are all tributaries of 
the Yellow river; those on the south flow into the Yingtsz'. The 
ho M W>. and its principal branch the King are noted 
for their clear and turbid waters, which run in parallel lines like those 
of the Missouri and Mississippi, long after their junction. These two 
streams have their source in K&nsuh, and flow east and southeasterly 
till their junction near Sfag&n ffi, from whence a short channel car¬ 
ries their waters into the Yellow river; the two have many tributaries, 
but none of much note or size. The Loh ho ^ jpj* joins the 
Yellow river just above the R. Wei; this stream rises in the north¬ 
west, near the Great Wall, and receives in its course through the 
province the drainings of the western districts. Proceeding north, 
above the R. Loh, the Choh-kin ho ^ the WG-ting ho 4]£ 
and the Kiuh-y6 ho JpJ Sf>*re the largest tributaries of the Yellow 
river; the two latter have their sources in Mongolia. South of the 
Tsin-ling, the H&n ho sn drains si 1 the country, while the Kil¬ 
ling ki&ng ^ a large branch of the YGngtsz’, forms the 

southwestern boundary of the province. Most of the rivers of Shensi 
are too rapid for safe navigation, and this is particularly true of the 
Yellow river, whose waters rush down from the table-land of Mongolia 
with a foroe which almost defies all the skill of the Chinese boatmen 
to oppose them. 

The province of Shensi is divided into twelve departments, and 
eighty-five districts, as given in the following list 

I. Sing&nfu or the Department 

ofSing&n, contains eighteen districts, 
viz., two ting, one chau, and fifteen hien. 

1 H&nning, 3 ffl Lantien, 

2 H Chfingngfin, 4 H H Hifiu-i ting. 
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5f(|| Hioh hien , 12 J& P§ H4ny4ng, 

6 fg J1 Chauchih, 13 jf || Kingy4ng, 

? $ C|| Ningshen ting , 14 ^ ^ Litsiuen, 

8 fep Lintung, 15 H ^ S&nyuen, 

K4uling, 16 % Jf| Y4u chau, 

10 Jg Wein4n, 17 |^J *g* Tungkw4n, 

11 Ftiping, 18 JgL ^ Hingping. 

II. Tungchau fu Jp| ^ Jj^f, or the Department 

of Tungchau, contains ten districts, 
viz., one chau, one ting, and eight hien. 

1 ^ ^ T4li, 6 |R Wi H °hy4ng, 

2 ^ f\\ Hw4 chau, 7 f£ H4nching, 

3 ^ Hw4yin, 8 £ ;jC Pehshwui, 

4 H H H Tungkw4n ting-, 9 j$ gj Ch4uyih, 

5 jg Jj$ Ciiingching, 1° $f P^ching. 

III. Fungtsidngfu ]Bj[ J^, or the Department 
of Fungtsi4ng, contains eight districts, 

viz., one chau and seven hien. 

1 M ^Fungtsi4ng, 5 ^ f!| P&uki, 

2 ||& \U Kishan, 6 $E Lin y fl ’ 

3 $ E Fufung, 7 ft |% Kienyang, 

4 Ip $ Mei hicn ' 8 S ffl Lung chau ' 

IV. Hdnchung fu $ /ft, ° r the Department 

of H4nchung, contains eleven districts, 
viz., two ting, one chau, and eight hien. 

1 ^ N4nching, 7 % Pauchiijg, 

2 $ Sihiang, 8 ^ Mien hien , 

3 /E a! JH Tingyuen ting, 9 % Lohyang, 

4 $31'JN Ningki&ng cfom, 10 $ Fung /urn, 

5 $ $ Chingku, 11 g 1 1 Fiur» ting. 

6 ^ $ Yang ting. 
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V. Hingngdn fu f| or the Department 

of Hingng&n, contains seven districts, 

viz., one ting, and six hien. 

1 Jf£ Ngdnkang, 5 |§i f§ Hanyin ting , 

2 7 ^lJ PingH, 6 6 H Pehll °» 

3 % 11 Tsz’ydng, 7 $J Sunydng. 

4 yjj ^ Shihtsiuen, 

VI. Yenngdn /« Jjl tJc jft. or the Department 

of Yenngdn, contains ten hien districts. 

1 J| J& F£i8hi » 6 $ g Nganseh, 

2 3H HI l'chuen, 7 Paungdn, 

3 "Q* Kdntsiuen, 8 ji( S Tsingpien, 

4 HI Yenchuen. 9 5£ Tingpien, 

5 Ngdnting, 10 Yenchdng. 

VII. Yulin fu the Department 

ofYUlin, contains five districts, 
viz., one chau and four hien. 

1 $ $ Yfilin, 4 yfc Shinmuh, 

2 || jfH Kid chau , 5 ^ Fdkuh. 

3 ^ Hwdiyuen. 

VIII. Shdng chau j§j or the inferior 
Department of Shdng, contains four hien districts. 

1 lljP§ Shdnydng, 3 Chinngdn, 

2 jgj f|j Shdngnan, 4 |f| Lohndn. 

IX. Kiten edau ^ or the inferior 
Department of Kien, contains two hien districts. 
Wfikung, 2 ^ U Yungshau. 

X. Pin edau ^j>|, or the inferior 
Department of Pin, contains three hien districts. 

1 ^ “ft Shunhwfi, Ch&ngwu. 

2 H S^nshwui, 
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XI. Fu chau Jj|! Iff, or the inferior 
Department of Fu, contains three hien districts. 
i$)li Lohchuen, 3 *0* ^ I'kiun. 

2 if* U Chungpu, 

XII. Suiteh chau j|jj£ ^ or the inferior 

Department of Suiteh, contains three hien districts. 

1 in )p| Tsingkien, 3 * Michi. 

2&$ Wdpiii, 

I. The department of Si-ng&n f next to Shuntien fu or Peking, con¬ 
tains the largest number of districts of any department in the provinces, 
and it once comprised thirty-three, half of which have been parti¬ 
tioned off, but its population is not the second; it lies along the south- 
side of the R. Wei, and was once more densely peopled than at pre¬ 
sent. The captial lies in lat 34° 16' N., near the junction of the 
King and Wei rivers, and was the metropolis of China during the 
Tsin, H&n, and T&ng dynasties, and the briefer ones which inter, 
vened, a period of more than a thousand years; it was then called 
Ch4ng-ng&n, the name by which the district is now known. In the 
times of Confucius, the capital of the empire, Ch4ng-ng6n, lay north¬ 
west of the present locality ; it received the name of Sf-ngan in the 
days of the Ming. The Nestorians found this place the seat of 
greater power than any other in Asia, and the celebrated empress 
Wu-tsih-tien here swayed her scepter over more than half the conti¬ 
nent. It was known then by them as Khoubdan or Khaumdan, 
under which name it is mentioned by Theophylact of Simocatta, in 
a. d. 582, when the house of Sui occupied the throne. There is 
every probability that this region was one of the localities where the 
progenitors of the sons of Han first settled afler their migrations 
through Central Asia. The region is still highly cultivated, and afler 
Peking, Singftn fu is the largest city in the northern provinces, 
the residence of the governor-general of Shensi and Kansuh, and the 
center of the trade of the northwestern provinces. Some remains 
of the palaces of former monarchs are still pointed out, but they only 
serve to show how trifling were the attempts of the emperors of those 
days to perpetuate their name and glory by rearing magnificent and 
durable buildings. One of the most interesting relics of antiquity 
ever found here is the inscription recording the preaching of the 
Nestorians. (See Chi. Rep , Vol. XIV.) 
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II. The department of Tungchau comprises the eastern part of the 
province at the junction of the rivers Wei and Loh with the Yellow 
river, and was set off from the preceding in consequence of its extent; 
the position of the chief town renders it an important place. In the 
district of Tungkw&n, is the celebrated pass of that name, where the 
R. Wei forces its way through a gorge in the mountains as it joins 
the Yellow river, the heights on the south being a spur from the Tsin- 
ling, and on the north from the hills at the sharp bend of the Yellow 
river. Both this and S ingin fu rank among the most populous and 
fertile districts in China. 

III. The department of Fungtsidng lies on the confines of Kin- 

suh, northwest of Si-ngin; the chief town is situated on the Yung- 
shwni a branch of the R. Wei, and the whole department is 

fertile and populous in a high degree. Falcons are trained for the 
chase by the inhabitants, and the hills afford a large variety of game. 

IY. The department of Hdnehung lies in the southwestern corner of 
the province, along the headwaters of the H3n, and is one of the 
most mountainous regions of Shensi. The chief town is situated at the 
junction of the Piu-shwui ^ with the Hin kiing, and most of 
the towns are found along one or other of these rivers. One of the 
most remarkable features of the region is the great national road from 
Peking to Chingtti fu in Sz’chuen, which runs from Si-ngin across 
the Tsin-ling into the valley of the R. Han. It has been carried over 
high mountains, whose sides have b£en scarped down to afford a 
pathway, and across gorges of terrific height by bridges of sufficient 
strength to afford passage to large carriages or trains. It has been 
opened many centuries, and by those who have traveled it is pro¬ 
nounced not inferior to the road over the Simplon, though the eleva¬ 
tion is not so great. These mountains furnish musk, wax, honey, 
cinnabar, and peltry; game is abundant, and the bears’ paws obtained 
by the hunters are considered by Chinese epicures a great luxury. 

V. The department of Hing-ngdn lies east of the preceding, and 
south of Singin, occupying the southeast of the province; like Han- 
chung, it is very rugged, but the bottom lands are fertile, and afford 
sustenance to a large and hardy population. The mountains through¬ 
out the whole extent of the valley of the R. Hin are famous in the 
civil wars of China for the resort they afforded to chieftains and rob¬ 
bers, and this department in particular, was the scene of many fights 
in the declining days of the Chau dynasty, the capital being the chief 
town of the Tsin state; it was also the residence of an emperor of the 
Han dynasty. 

vol. xix. no. iv. 2ft 
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VI. The department of Yefrngan comprises the largest area of 
any of the department^, reaching quite across the province; it lies south 
of the Great Wall, and north of Tungchau fu. The chief town lies 
on the bank of the Liu hu, or Willow Lake, a small sheet of water 
not far from the Choh-kin river, a tributary of the Yellow river. This 
extensive region is thinly peopled, the surface of the country quite 
mountainous, and its productions—peltry and furs of various kinds, 
cinnabar, marble, petroleum, game-show that the inhabitants look to 
other means than agriculture for a livelihood. That part of the pre¬ 
fecture along the Great Wall is partly inhabited by Mongols. 

VII. The department of Yulin , or Elm Forest, occupies the ex¬ 
treme northeast of the province; the chief town was formerly a mili¬ 
tary post, but the increase of population caused it to be erected into a 
separate prefecture. The Great Wall and the Yellow river form its 
liinitson the west and east; it is not as rough as Yen-ng4n fu, and the 
greater accessibility to most of its towns by means of the Wu ting and the 
Yellow rivers, and the roads across the north of Sh4nsf, has attracted 
a denser population. These is no impediment put in the way of the 
Mongols beyond the Great Wall settling down in the towns, and they 
are found in many places. 

VIII. The inferior department of Shdng is a small region in the 
southeastern part of Shensi, set off from Sing&n fu, and comprising the 
valley of the T4n ho JFj' ^pj or Carnation river, a confluent of the R. 
H4n, and several smaller stre »*ns. 

IX. The inferior department of Kien lies between Sing&n and 
Fungtsi4ng fu ; its chief town is situated on the H4n-kuh ho ^ 

and its two district towns are also found in the same valley. 

X. The inferior department of Pin lies north of the preceding, on 
the R. King, near the confines of K4nsuh, and like that was set off from 
the prefecture of Sing4n. The chief towns of both these departments 
are ancient towns, having been numbered among the numerous vil¬ 
lages around the metropolis in the days of Confucius, and like most 
of the cities of Shensi, having received many names, and undergone 
many changes during the intervening centuries. 

XI. The inferior department of FU is situated between SfngAn and 
Yenng&n fu, in the valley of the R. Loh ; it formerly belonged to the 
latter, and resembles it in its productions and inhabitants. 

XII. The inferior department of Suiteh also belonged once to 
YenngAn fu; it lies along the banks of the Wilting and Yellow rivers, 
one of its towns being close to the latter. Very little is known con¬ 
cerning the productions of the land, or civilization of the inhabitants 
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in this part of the province. The advantages for communication 
with other parts of the empire afforded by the magnificent river which 
rolls along its borders are unknown to them, and must be until the 
mighty power of steam is brought into action. 

The inhabitants of Shensi are regarded as among the best formed, 
the bravest, and the strongest of the sons of Hin; they are reputed 
to make the best soldiers, and for commercial activity they are not 
inferior to any, many of their bankers finding their way even to 
Canton and Amoy. The trade across the Desert to 111 is much of it 
in their hands, and passes down the King and Wei rivers through Sl- 
ng&n fu into the Great Plain; a thousand years ago it centred there. 
The grains raised in Shensi are wheat, millet, barley, and a little 
rice; clouds of locust sometimes destroy the crops, the distressed peo¬ 
ple then devouring the locusts. Medicines of various sorts, rhubarb, 
honey, silver, quicksilver, copper, gems, salt, coal, cabinet woods, 
hides, carpets, horses, mules, and camels, are among the productions 
of the land, the mines, and the shop. In literary pursuits, the people 
of Shensi do not equal those in the eastern provinces, though many 
distinguished persons have arisen in it The climate is cold and sub¬ 
ject to many changes, the temperature of London and Cairo being ex¬ 
perienced in the same locality. 


Art. V. Men and Things in Shangh&i; famine; violent begging; 
contributions solicited; distribution of food; asylum for outcast 
children ; oppression and assault; postmaster generals; pawnbrok¬ 
ers robbed; pirate-catchers . Letter to the Editor from Spectator. 

Sir: Famine is still abroad in the land; multitudes of the people are distress¬ 
ed, and in some places, if reports be true, large numbers are dying for want 
of food. In the district of Sh&nghki, there are said to be 200,000 now suf¬ 
fering from famiue; and in a small district to the east of this, no more than 
60 li by 36, the whole population, say 120,000, are beggars,—unable, from 
any resources of their own, to gain an adequate sustenance. Equal or great 
distress prevails in districts northward from us, along the banks of the great 
rivers. I have endeavored, but in vain, to get some statistics in order to show 
the extent of the famine and the amount of suffering. The all absorbing 
question, with the authorities, is How to keep the people quiet t And they are 
making vigorous efforts to secure this end. The late repeated deaths in the 
imperial house, doubtless add to the intensity of solicitude at the present mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Beggars becoming violent, so as to create disorder and cause insurrection, 
is one of the first and chief things to be guarded against” if no more than 
five persons band together at any house or shop, ami insist on their request*, 
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and take away any properly or goods, be it but the smallest quantity, such an 
act is designated “violent begging* Such conduct is like to that of lawless 
vagrants and vagabonds, very injurious to the inhabitants of the country; and 
those who indulge in it must be dealt with in the most summary manner. So 
they are, both by the magistracy and by the sovereign people. I have seen 
instances of horrible cruelty enough to make one’s mood run cold. 

To relieve the distressed people, the provincial government has taken rigor¬ 
ous measures, soliciting contributions on the one hand, and on the other be¬ 
coming the almoners of the poor. Contributions are solicited on a scale so 
extensive that every one, who has but a few cash, can add to the general 
stock. In the first place, the governor of the province, according to old cus¬ 
tom, has put forth a proclamation, calling upon the rich gentry to come for¬ 
ward with their great contributions, promising them, that if they do this, he 
will solicit the emperor to bestow on them ** sacred grace,” to make them 
dance for joy! Then again, in the second place, the magistrates reiterate the 
proclamations of their superiors, and u take the lead in making contributions.” 
And then in the third place, benevolent gentry, moved by what has been 
said and done, take up the matter, open subscription lists, and collect cash 
and grain. In some instances these contributions are taken up in shares, each 
of not more one fifteenth of a Spanish dollar, say 100 copper cash current in 
Shanghai. The foreigners have joined in these contributions; two lists of 
subscribers at least are on foot, and they have been numerously and gene¬ 
rously signed. Thus I have described to you one part of the system—the 
collection of charities. 

The distribution of food, no easy matter, has been conducted very syste¬ 
matically. People are not starving here because there is not sustenance 
enough in the land, but because it is not distributed—which, whereas multi¬ 
tudes have not the means to purchase, must be done gratuitously. 

The Jlsylum for outcast children , at W&ngkid Maiau (in the local dialect 
called Wongkii moda\ shall be here noticed, as I have already had good op¬ 
portunities, by personal inspection for becoming acquainted with the nature 
and extent of its operations. The plan is not new, similar provision having 
oflen been made in former years of famine; and it is established only tem¬ 
porarily for three lunar months to meet (existing) exigencies,—to give relief 
to a portion of the" suffering caused by the inundations of last spring and 
summer. The number on the list is two thousand, all that the apartments now 
opened can accommodate. An extension of the buildings is contemplated, 
and when these are secured, either by renting or building, the number of 
children will be increased. 

In the proclamation pasted up at the main entrance, the establishment is 
called Ki-hai Kuh , Outcast-children’s Asylum. It is situated on 

the south side of and just above, fFangkid mdtau ^ jjfjj jj||, or the 

landing-place of the Wang family. The site seems never to have been built 
upon previously to J848, and was, up to that time, like all other unoccupied 
ground about the city, covered with rubbish, or made the unseemly receptacle 
of coffins. About two years ago, an attempt was made to secure the site for 
some one of the foreign consulates, I think it was the Danish ; to prevent that 
purpose being carried into effect, the landlord, a member of the Chin family, 
erected thereon several lines of buildings, one of the principal of which is 
now the asylum. It consists of fifty low apartments, the whole suite extend¬ 
ing over an area, it may be of three or four English acres. These apartments 
vary in extent from fifteen to thirty feet square, have brick or panncl walls, 
are without windows or ceilings above, and beneath are flagged with square 
tile; taking them all in all, they afford as good and comfortable accommoda¬ 
tions as are enjoyed by any of the middling classes in Shanghai. It has been 
said that the site is regarded as an unlucky one, because it was once covered 
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with naked coffins; very likely it may be so regarded, since the owner has 
not been able until now to secure tenants, or but very partial occupancy for 
all these new and well finished apartments. 

The asylum was opened on tne 5th ult, by direction of the chief ma¬ 
gistrate, and at the request of several native gentlemen. As already stated, 
the complement, 3000, has been made up. This mat family consists whol¬ 
ly of those who are above the age of three and under that of ten years; 
and are portioned off twenty in each apartment, and a directress, an aged 
matron assigned to each company. Most of the apartments, I ought to 
have remarked before, have a loft, raised some eight or ten feet above the 
ground; on that the children sleep, while they have their food and their 
sport on the tiles below. 

When an outcast child was found, if able to speak and answer ques¬ 
tions, its age, name and surname, fee., were all noted ; those found to be 
under three years were sent to the Yuhying t&ng, or foundling-hospital, and 
those above the age of ten were rejected. The term outcast is to be un¬ 
derstood here in a restricted sense, and not in its common acceptation, as 
denoting one cast out in order that it shall die, but rather with the expec¬ 
tation that it may be befriended and its life prolonged. There are aban¬ 
doned persons in all parts of China, equally infamous and cruel, who cast 
out their offspring to the intent that they may not live; the number of 
these, it is generally thought, is not great; but in the present instance, 
and in all similar cases, where want of sustenance is the propelling cause, 
the little sufferers are sent out to seek a living, and with tne roost con¬ 
fident expectation that they will be fed, and perhaps clothed also, as is 
done in this asylum. 

I will now only add that the entire regulation of the establishment is 
apparently most admirable, the food, clothing, medicine, etc., are all the 
best the city affords. Each child is labeled, and a register is kept of the 
whereabouts it came, so that at the expiration of the three months, the 
family may be orderly disbanded. About seven hundred of die group are 
girls. 

Oppression and assault are mnch more frequent, and much more fatal in 
their results, among the Chinese, than the barbarians are wont to fancy. 
The Peking Gazette is often but a poor index of what actually occurs; and 
popular rumor, like the echo among the hills, sometimes marvelously ex¬ 
aggerates. Horrible tales are told of what are the results of the last year’s 
famine. In a town, situated somewhere westward from this, fowas said the 
people, oppressed by the magistrate, rose and took his life; then came the 
mandarins in great force, and leveled to the ground the houses of the 
malcontents; and so great was the terror that, over a space of diree hun¬ 
dred miles, not one man, woman or child was to be seen! All had fled in 
consternation; and the whole town was left one indiscriminate heap of ruins. 
This case has been reported officially to the Emperor, and published in the 
Gazette, but as quite a trivial affair, where only two or three persons were 
slightly wounded, and little or no damage sustained. After the best investi¬ 
gation it is in my power to make, through intelligent Chinese, the facts appear 
to be simply these. In the district under the magistrate of Atmting, not far 
from Nanking, the famine has been very sore; the rich are few, and the 
poor many. The landholders were utterly unable to pay their taxes accord¬ 
ing to law; the magistrate oppressed and drove them on to desperation. 
To crown all, he went with the military to pull down one of the ancestral 
temples, intending by this means to intimidate and compel the gentry to 
complete, or secure, the payment of taxes. At this the people rose en masse % 
and the magistrate was pelted, his sedan broken, his cap and button knock¬ 
ed off, and he himself compelled to knock head and sue for his life. 
In this way he was allowed to escape. The loader of the military and 
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a dozen of hie men sustained -light wounds, but no life was lost Thus 
baffled, the magistrate of KUyun£ reported to his superior, the prefect 
of Ki&ngning fii, who on the following day sent forth ana seized two of the 
poor peasants, who, when examined by the prefect, told the truth regarding 
the extent of their distress and their inability to pay the taxes, &c. The 
prefect thereupon read them a lecture, and forthwith reported to his supe¬ 
riors, the governor-general and governor at Nanking; and finally, these high 
officers, after sending communications back, warning both the magistrates and 
the people, repor;e 1 the case by memorial to the emperor. Thus ends the 
tragedy, as have ended thousands of others, in mere words. However, it is 
in this way, principally, that the popular voice is made to reach the throne. 

Vox populi , vox Dei: 

so the pagan monarchs of China say, i min tret Hen M the people are 
our Heaven,” and so they have no other alternative, but to listen and to 
relax, when the clamor of the people has become loud as the noise of thunder. 

Poslmaatcr-gmerals exist in each of the governments of the Chinese em¬ 
pire. These provincial governments extend sometimes to only a single pro¬ 
vince, and sometimes to two or three. For each of these governments there 
is a distinct department for the conveyance of government dispatches; and 

for each of these departments there are two officers called ti tdng Jjjfc, 
one stationed at the Capital and one at the seat of the provincial government; 
the one is called King ting ^ the other Sang tang ^|j or 

metropolitan postmaster and provincial postmaster; the former is, I believe, 
in connection with and under the control of the Board of War; the latter 
is stationed near, and is subject to the orders of the provincial authorities. 
Thus, for the government of the Li&ng Kwdng^ one will have his headquar¬ 
ters in the city of Canton and the other in Peking; so for three provinces 
constituting the government of Liang Kting, one is posted at Nanking and 
the other in Peking. Between these extremes, in each case, a distinct line 
of posts is formed with all the necessary appendages of houses, horses, dtc. 
&c. f —all supported by the government solely for its advantage, and not 
for the people. By this system, some fourteen or fifteen days are ordinari¬ 
ly required for imperial edicts to reach Shanghai from the capital; the 
edict announcing the demise of the late emperor and the succession of the 
new monarch, issued on the 14th of the 1st moon, Feb. 25th, did not reach 
this city till the 1st of the 2d moon, March 14th. What a contrast this 
to the modern rate of dispatch on the other side of the globe! 

These postmaster-generals, like most of the other public servants of the 
emperor, nold their office for a term of three years; but there seems to be 
thi9 peculiarity in regard to their appointment: they are selected from the 
second and third ranks of military graduates, kqftn and fttruz’; when the 
term of holding office is about to terminate, the provincial authorities issue 
a proclamation, inviting such of those military graduates, who are by law 
eligible to the office of ti-timg , to present themselves for examination at the 
provincial court, where, out of the whole number of candidates, two are to 
be selected, one for Peking and one for the provincial capital. Two pro¬ 
clamations of this kind have recently been issued by the magistrate of 
Shdngh&i, one dated in the 12th moon of the last year, the other on the 9th 
day of the 1st moon of this year. In this second, it is stated that no can¬ 
didates having appeared at the provincial court, this is issued to hasten 
forward those who wish to secure this office. The necessity of having 
to be thus urged would seem to indicate that the postmaster-generalship is 
not very lucrative, or at least not one much sought for by the military gra¬ 
duates . Perhaps the responsibilities connected with it, render the office an 
object not much coveted. 
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Ptuonbroken robbed at Kiatmg. These establishments, which exist in 
almost all parts of the empire, seem everywhere to be special favorites 
among the banditti. They are usually very rich, and not always well 
guarded. At Shanghai they are the largest structures in the city ; some 
of them look like old castles, having walls on all sides rising thirty or 
forty feet One of this sort in the city of Ki&ting, situated half a day’s 
journey north of Shanghai, was entered on the night of the 12th of Jan¬ 
uary, and property to the amount of several thousand dollars carried off. 
A reward of $500 has been offered for the apprehension of the robbers; but 
as yet neither the articles carried off nor the robbers have been found. 

Two pirate catchers , as they are called, have been put in commission 
here, ana sent out to cruise on the coast of this province. These are two 
large boats, so my informant says, manned by Chinese from Canton; to stimu¬ 
late their exertions, they are to be rewarded, in addition to their regular 
pay, with a 100,000 copper cash for each pirate, and all the booty they may 
chance to take. Youis, &c. 

Shanghai, March 25th, 1850. Spectator 


Aet. VI. Journal of Occurrences:'Edict of succession of H. M. 
Hicnfung; honors given his brothers; religious intelligence , ar- 
rival of the Bishop of Victoria. 

The edict of succession has been published in Canton on yellow paper in both 
Mfinchu and Chinese, the text of each surrounded with dragons. The new 

monarch takes the style Hien-fung which may be rendered Great 

Abundance, or Complete Prosperity, for his reign; this title though not strictly 
the personal name of the monarch, has by use come to be so regarded among 
foreigners; and the words Kienlung, Kanghi, Tiukwflng, Ac., will always con¬ 
tinue to be regarded as the names of those monarchs. The present year is still 
to be reckoned, as the 30th of TAukwkng, the 1st of Hienfung not commencing 
untill Feb 1st, 1851. The new incumbent is in his 19th year, having been born 
in August, 1831. The announcement of his having ascended the throne is here 
copied from the China Mail. 


The Hi chau IK or Auspicious Proclamation. 

Proclamation of the Sovereign epos hie succeeding to the Empire bjr the ordinenco of (loaves. 
Our Greet and Pure (Ta-Talngj Dynasty has continued the subject of Heaven's most paroo'al 
affection* Its mighty foundatiou was laid in ancient time* by our great progenitora Tai-Uii and 
Tai-tsung» the whole of China was brought under ibe siogle rule of the first of the Imperial Hoe: 
our other ancestors, the Sainted, the Immortal, the Exalted, aod the Humane, each like hi* pre¬ 
decessor excelled in virtue, and abed an influence of reuovation [upon men]. increaaiog the glory 
of the Empire and blending its parts harmoniously together; and our late Father now departed, 
daring the thirty years that he has held the reins of government, has set late in his robes, and has 
eaten when the moon was past, diligently aiming at perfection of rule. Prom bit owu distinguish¬ 
ed merit, and the conduct of bis statesmen, the Court commanded respect. The richness of his 
bounty extended to all parts of his dominions, insomuch that tbero was tranquillity within and 
beyood their lrontiers, and the black-haiied flock were beholden to it for their happiness 
Thus might it have been hoped that bis illustrious years would bo greatly pro’ouged, and that 
blessings would be continued to him for evermore; butou the afternoon of the 14th of the 1st 
mooa. having appointed us his heir-apparent, he sped upwards on the Dragon to be a guest on 
biffh, and tha [charge of the] spiritual vessel devolved on our insignificant persou 
When we called to mind our own insufficiency, profound wea our lour that wo should not be 
mual to the task, until wo bethought ns of the eonnseU bequeathed by the Holy om*e. and of 
the trust imposed on ns by His Majesty, our late lather | and as the Throne committed to us 
could not long remain unfilled, we put constraint npon the grief we so sincerely feel, and reve- 
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rent! j obey the word that la passed. Upoe the 116th of the let moon we shall therefore aolomoly 
announce our accession to Heaven. to Earth, to our Alice#tors, to the 8|>iriu celestial and tar* 
oatrial aud to the rods ofland and the grain. Let the ensuing year be the first of llias-rtmo. 

We look upward, hoping to continue what was admirablo In our predecessors, and clasp our 
breast with ladings of awe aud earnest solicitude. And whereas at the time of promulging our 
inaugural proclamation, our bounty should extend to all our kindred, ail things that it is fitting 
we should do are stated in order below. 

[Here follows twenty-three clauses, each containing the different objects and 
mode of exhibiting imperial favor. See Vol. X. page 90. It then concludes as 
follows:] 

This great bounty hare we extended to our dominions upon succeeding to the Throtf*. Oh! 
then, do ye Princes and ministers, cirll and military, aid us in the service we have undertaken, 
that we may add stability to the mighty line the succession of which has devolved upon us. Let 
each one rive evidence of his fidelity, aiding us by his counsels (to the attainment of] perfection | 
that boundless blessings may be manifested to this realm for a thousand million of yean. 

Let this be published throughout the Empire, that all may be iniormed thereof. 

His position in the late emperor's family, and his elevation of his brothers, 
both living and dead, are seen in the following extracts also from the Mail. 

“ Whereas upon the demise of our eldest brother many years ago, his late 
majesty, deeply moved, gave him by act of grace the additional title of Tolo 
Beile. We have now succeeded to the government of the empire, and as, when 
we bear in mind that the deceased drew the same breath as Ourself, our heart 
is more sad, we command that the rank of a Kiun-wfing be conferred upon 
him. Let the Controller of the Imperial Clan consult with the Board of Rites 
and the Controller of the Household, and when they shall have decided 
which are the proper forms to be observed, present to us their report there¬ 
upon. Respect this! 

“ Let our younger brothers, Tih-sO, be a Tsin-wfing, with the style of Kung; 
Yih-t&h, a Kiun-wang, with the style of Shun; Yih-hoh, a Kiun-wang, with 
the style of Chung ; Yih-hwui, a Kiun-wang, with the style of Fti. As soon as 
they shall have put off their hundred days’ mourning, let them wear the cap 
with the tuff of red cloth, and let their court dresses and robes of office be made 
of the deep yellow. Respect this !" 

“ Whereas we yesterday (or recently) conferred by retrospect the title of 
Kiun-wang upon our eldest brother deceased, inasmuch as our second and 
third elder brothers, who died many years ago, were also both our brothers, 
we feel towards them as brothers of the same bosom ; and as we recall them to 
our thoughts, we are indeed profoundly sorrowful. 

M Let our second ami third brothers both be honored with the title Kiun- 
wang, and let the Controller of the Imperial Clan deliberate with the Board of 
Rites and the Controller of the Imperial Household, and report to us what 
forms they are of opinion it is proper to observe. Respct this !" 

Religions ijitelligence. The Rt.-Rcv. George Smith, D. D., Bishop of 
Victoria, and Mrs. Smith, arrived at Hongkong in the Sir George Pollock, 
March 29th, accompanied by Rev. Edward T. R. Moucrief, and entered upon 
the duties of his station. Since his arrival, Rev. V. J. Stanton, the colonial 
chaplain, has embarked for England in the P. and O. Str. Braganza, on the 24th 
inst., with his family, on account of ill health ; Mr. Moncrief takes his station 
during his absence. The Rev. F. P. Gough came out in the Sir G. Pollock to 
join the mission of the Church Missionary Society at Ningpo, and the Rev. 
William Welton and Mr. Jackson from the same Society to commence a new 
mission at Fuhchau. Mr. Welton is a physician, and intends to commence a 
missionary hospital at Fuhchau, like those now in operation at Canton and 
Shdnghfii.—The Rev. W. A. P. Martin and Rev. S N. Martin with their wives, 
sent out by the Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church, and Rev. Justus 
Doolittle and wife from the American Board at Boston, arrived in the Lantao 
on the 10th inst.; the two former are destined to Ningpo, and Mr. Doolittle to 
Fuhchau.—The Rev. W. Dean left on the 22d of February in the U. S. S. 
Plymouth, Commodore Voorhees, ‘for Cochinchina and Siam, to act as inter¬ 
preter to H. E. Joseph Balestier, the Envoy from the government of the Uni¬ 
ted States to those countries.—Rev. B. W. Whildcn left Canton on the 2?lh 
ult. in the Elizabeth Ellen, with his three children, on his return to America. 
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Art. I. Sing Shi Pan Yen Precious Words to 

Awaken the Age. By Chang Lichen. Published at Canton, 1848. 

[This is a tract, made up of extracts from the writings of moralists, and 
is published for the purpose of benefiting men, very much as religious 
tracts are issued in Christian lands. It is printed near the Examination 
Hall, in Canton, and copies are sold to benevolent persons desirous of cir¬ 
culating them, at the rate of five cash each. The names of thirty-eight sub¬ 
scribers are appended to it, with the number of copies each of them took, in 
all five thousand books. The work forms a book of aphorisms and rules 
of conduct, and is about as high in its standard as any production of Chi¬ 
nese moralists that we have ever seen.] 

Introduction. 

Virtue is a quality which man obtains from Heaven, in order to prepare him 
for the apprehension of right principles, and enable him to discharge the re- 
eponsibilities of life. But as he is partly under the control of his natural tem¬ 
perament, and subjected to the influence of depraved desires, it happens that 
the original virtue of his nature is not always fully developed. Moreover, it 
has been observed, that the minds of men are all by nature good, but that in 
experience there is an order of secession, and that which is to be learned should 
resemble that which has been learned: that by this means the mind will be able 
to attain unto a clear apprehension of virtue, and restored to original goodness ; 
and as it is only by urging it, that the attention of men is aroused to a full un¬ 
demanding of it, therefore the sages and worthies from ancient times were 
wont to record only summaries ofgeneral science, and those who have de¬ 
served well of mankind for their efforts in the advancement of morality, have 
not failed to arouse the minds of men to the consideration of important subjects, 
and lead them to reflect upon these until their principles were fully developed. 

My friend, Ch&ng Lichen Esq., desiring to see virtue promoted, and hoping 
to have the cooperation of his fellow countrymen in the advancement of this 
object, has selected various specimens of the virtuous observations and doings 
of the ancients, and choosing out the most important and practical, concise and 
perspicuous^ under several heads, seeking out the chapters and selecting sui¬ 
table passages, he has arranged them so as to bring, those of a similar 
purport into the same section. Before sending his work to the press, in 
VOL. XIX. no. v. 30 
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order that he might announce it to be completed, he extended to me 
the invitation to furnish him with some few observations, which he might in¬ 
sert by way of preface. I therefore take this opportunity to commend his 
benevolent purpose, which is truly such as it professes to be, and not any vain 
pretense, and nis words admonishing to virtue, which the gentle and the vul¬ 
gar must all alike praise. The intelligent, also, who shall notice it, must 
not think the less of it, because of its loose and desultory garb, and individu¬ 
als of the profession, should any such consider it worthy of their regard, as 
well as those who are able to appreciate fully, and still more completely to 
develops the ideas and principles inculcated, must beware that they do not 
speak light of it, as being only a compilation of detached sentences. They 
are truly important observations, possessing the efficacy of moral maxims and 
words of wholesome caution, suitable on the one hand to dissuade from ex¬ 
cesses, and on the other unable to tolerate any deficiency of virtue. Surely 
advice which is thus calculated to encourage the good and to restrain the 
bad, can not be regarded as at all trivial or pnimportant. Thus ends my pre¬ 
face. T&tikw&ng, 28th year, 10th month. 

Edited by Fung Yuen, styled Kien-f&n, a citizen of Ancient Yueh, at 
the Traveler’s Lodge, in the City of Rams (Canton). 

Precious Words to Awaken the Age, 

Filial duty has no bounds. It requires all the energies of the mind. 
Parents must wait, generally speaking, until they are fifty or sixty years 
of age, before their children are to able support them; then the 
years past are many, and those which yet remain are few. If those 
who sustain the relation of children, do not serve their parents 
with their whole heart, then, by and by, their grayhaired parents 
having passed away, never to return, and no longer to be found in 
heaven above, or on the earth beneath, then it will be too late to 
sorrow for their former misconduct, and repentance will be of no avail. 
That they may never such experience unhappiness, let them see 
that they provide a support for their aged parents. 

When parents see that one of their offspring is poor, they can not 
fail often to think of it, and in apportioning food and drink and cloth¬ 
ing among their children, they sometimes seem to appear partial. 
It may be, the successful child is required to deliver up to them his 
earnings, And they then take the property and bestow it upon the 
poor son. It is the just wish of parents to see their children enjoy 
an equal share of the property. Should therefore the wealthy son 
whose property is given to the poor one, hastily be disposed to think 
hardly of such conduct, let him consider within himself, “ supposing 
I should happen to become poor, then my parents will in the same roan" 
ner manifest their regard for me.” 

In getting along in the world, to yield one step is magnanimous. 
To give place, is just so much to advance your own interest To 
forego one portion, is happiness. To benefit others, is the true method 
of doing a good turn for yourself. 
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To give alms to a person who is in straitened circumstances, is 
more grateful than a seasonable shower. To speak words which 
wound the feelings, is more to be dreaded than the dark hailstorm. 

If one word will destroy the peace of heaven and earth, then it must 
not be uttered. If one action will destroy the happiness of a whole 
life, then it ought not to be rashly performed. 

If you inquire respecting the wealth of my ancestors, how I shall 
be able to enjoy it, this I should say was as difficult as the accumula¬ 
tion of an estate by my own effort But if you inquire concerning the 
happiness of my posterity, whether or not I shall bequeath to them my 
possessions, then I should say this would be as easy as toruin an estate. 

The happiness of the obstinate and self-willed is small, but the 
man of a liberal and comprehensive mind secures a large emolument 
He who is tyrannical and oppressive has an untimely fate, but the 
officer who rules with moderation and wisdom shall see many years. 

When the mind is excited by delight, we are in danger of disregard¬ 
ing the truth; and when our words are prompted by anger, we are 
in danger of losing our self-respect. It is well therefore that we 
should always be on our guard. 

If we rely upon our extraordinary talents to help us forward in the 
world, then we roust beware of the venomous reptile of envy behind our 
backs; and if we assume a fair countenance in order to impose upon 
our fellow-men, it is likely there will be a mirror, held before us in 
which our real courage will be reflected. 

In attacking men’s vices be not too severe, if you wish to have 
them think it worth receiving; and in persuading men to be good, 
set not the standard too high, if you would have them listen to your 
admonitions. 

If you praise men for their virtues to their face, although they may be 
inwardly pleased, still they will not perhaps be very profoundly moved: 
but if behind their backs you extol their good qualities, then their ex¬ 
pressions of approbation will know no bounds.. If you reprove men’s 
faults to their faces, although they raa, not be pleased, still perhaps 
their anger will not be very deep: but if you reproach them for their 
faults behind their backs, then their expressions of resentment will 
be unmitigated. This is the general disposition of mankind. 

The aristocracy who dwell in the country are liable to many incroach- 
menta from the vulgar. It is always the case more or less; and yet, 
after all, [to suffer it] is more for my advantage. For if I so act. that 
men when they see my shadow keep themselves out of the way, and 
venture not to pluck a single ear of corn from my field; though it 
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may be very pleasant to me, still they will know what sort of a 
man I am. 

Whenever we wish to benefit others, we should first rid ourselves 
of anger, and with great suavity and consideration seek to procure 
their goodwill; then our words will easily fiud access to their 
hearts. If one man is angry at another for contradicting him, and 
I also join' in the contradiction, wherein does it differ from adding 
oil to a fire which is already blazing furiously, in order to extinguish it ? 

When men are very intimate, they must not speak out to one an¬ 
other all their private affairs, lest unexpectedly their friendship being 
interrupted, then what was formerly said should furnish evidence to 
substantiate a charge against them. And should the friendship at 
any time be broken off, then also it will not be proper that the whole 
truth should be spoken with the greatest possible plainness, lest when 
they again come to terms, the language which they before held 
should cause them shame. 

Whenever you have a controversy with an individual, then you 
fehould only speak of the persons and the circumstances immediately 
concerned; and by no means bring forward the faults of his parents, 
< r divulge the shame of the women in his house; the controversy con¬ 
cerns only the individuals themselves, they should not allow it to 
disturb the friendly relations of others. 

Whenever you hope for anything from others, you should first inquire 
what favors you have extended to them. And whenever you expect any¬ 
thing from heaven, you must consider what your conduct merits. 

If you would not have men hear you, then the best way is not to 
speak: and would you not like to have your conduct known, then 
the best way is to refrain from acting. 

You should not speak of your good fortune to a person who is suf¬ 
fering from disappointment: in the day of prosperity, do not forget the 
season of adversity. 

He who delights to speak of men’s secrets, or divulge the foibles or 
shameful acts of conduct in the female apartments, will certainly meet 
with extraordinary calamity. 

Whenever you meet with a disappointment, consider that it might 
have been a great deal worse, and your mind will be set at rest 

A person who has not been sick, does not know how to value his 
health; but when he is taken sick, he begins to appreciate the pleasure 
of being well. A person who has had no employment does not know 
how to value the happiness of leisure, but when he has begun to work, 
then he begius to know the satisfaction of relaxation. 
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Every man in his conduct should eudeavor to set an example of con¬ 
descension and amity. In conducting his family, no matter whether 
he be rich or poor, the master ought to show himself a pattern of 
such virtues. This is like the glorious brightness of a vernal 
sun, under which all things spring up and grow luxuriantly. But 
if you once allow yourself to be crabbed and exceedingly precise, 
although you may not be guilty of anything actually wrong, still such 
a temperament can not appear otherwise than as the sour and gloomy 
aspect of autumn, when all things are withered and sere. Such are the 
natural remunerations of justice; the decrees of Providence and the 
affairs of men always mutually correspond. 

When you are sitting at table as a guest, you ought not to seem to 
know everything, and should especially avoid talking carelessly 
about everything you may happen to think of at the time, or bawling out 
a man’s name; lest you inadvertently appear to be disrespectful to the 
name of the father or elder brother, in the presence of his son or young¬ 
er relatives; or perhaps speak of faults which those in the company are 
conscious of having been guilty of themselves; in this way you would 
not fail to bring trouble upon yourself. 

In order to secure that men should praise you to your face, no means 
is so effectual as to give them no occasion to speak evil of you be¬ 
hind your back: and that you may obtain the occasional approbation 
of mankind, no method is so certain as avoiding their permanent 
dislike. 

He who created things, in forming man gave him two hands, two ears, 
and two eyes, and but one tongue, thus signifying that he should see, 
hear, and do a great deal, but should say little. His tongue was closely 
shut up in his mouth, the teeth being in the place of a wall, the lips as 
suburbs, and the beard like palisades, the tongue thus being surrounded 
as it were with a triple guard. If you truly desire to enjoy life then 
you must give heed to your words. 

When there is a tumult in the street, let others go forward, but 
I will fall back. When a controversy arises, others may use their 
tongues, but I will use my ears. 

Should any one perchance speak evil of me, then it would be well 
for me to retire and inquire of myself whether I have done anything 
to deserve it; if so, he has but spoken the truth, if not, then he has lied. 
In the former case, I have no occasion to be angry with him; 
and in the latter* he can not have done me any real injury. Why 
then should I wish to retaliate? 

Whenever men fail to treat each with strict politeness, there must 
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be some forbearance between them; a little impatience may create a 
great evil. 

Whoever calls himself my friend, and yet behaves himself unkindly 
towards another of my friends, I can no longer regard him as my 
friend; though he treats me well, it must be, I think, because he de¬ 
pends upon me for somewhat Had he nothing to expect from me, then 
I could not expect him to treat me better than be treats my friend. 

There are people in the world who by raising cattle and horses, 
seek to accumulate wealth for their posterity; but the folly of such is 
manifest even in this world. But those who seek by oppressing the 
poor to accumulate for their posterity, will after death suffer endless 
punishment in hell. They will never escape to any other state of being, 
and their children can not happily enjoy their wealth. How, too, 
shall they ever reform. Being now at the “ niue fountains,” it is too 
late for repentance ever to reach them. How theu can the oppressors 
of the poor neglect early to awaken to the consideration of these 
things! 

In the world there are many dishonest schemes for attaining to the 
possession of wealth and honor. This happens from the circumstance 
that the virtue of ancestors often has succeeded in accumulating 
large possessions, and then also from the circumstance that the present 
condition is often a reward for past conduct, and that the future pros¬ 
perity or adversity moreover is about to be a reward for the present 
conduct. For example, the grain which affords us sustenance in a 
year of famine, is that which was laid up in a year of plenty, and on 
account of the present year’s dearth, those who live in the next year 
must suffer the evil of starvation. Again, suppose a case in which a 
man has inherited a magnificent patrimony, then although he should 
be habitually extravagant in his manner of living, still he would not 
immediately become poor, but in a short time he turns out to be so 
poor that he has not a place so large as the point of an awl to stand 
upon, and now we can perceive the result of his extravagant expendi¬ 
tures. Moreover, we may instance the case of the tall tree upon the 
mountain; the root is deep, and the trunk is firm. But wait until a 
long time after, when within the heart has gradually become hollow, 
and without the skin has much of it peeled off; the branches and the 
leaves are yet green and fresh, its root is large, and its strength vast. 
But wait until another time when its living powers are exhausted, 
and the top is shattered by the thunderbolt, and it is completely up¬ 
rooted from the earth by the violence of a tempest, then how different 
is the appearance. Is the evil-doer able to comprehend this ? 
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important Selections from the Work on the Principles of Physiognomy, by 
Doctor Cm* HM. 

The mind is that which gives to the countenance its peculiar ex¬ 
pression. If a person diligently studies his own mind, he will himself 
understand his true character, whether it be good or bad; the con¬ 
duct is the acting out of the mind. Observe the conduct of an in¬ 
dividual, and you will know whether he is happy or miserable If a 
person does not render a due equivalent for that which he receives 
(i. e. is not equitable in his dealings), it will be difficult for him to 
protect and to support his offspring. If a person is variable and incon¬ 
stant in his speech, it will thence appear that his intentions can not be 
relied upon. If a man's disposition is pacific and harmonious, it is 
a sign that he will secure glory to himself and honor to his children. 
If a man’s talents are depraved and his disposition obstinate, and he 
does not meet with some great calamity, it will be wonderful. 
If a man knows not how to show any expression of gratitude, he will 
assuredly spend his days in poverty, and his life will be prematurely 
cut off. If whenever you converse you reflect well upon the past, you 
wilj attain unto honor and riches and old age. If you honor the 
rich and despise the poor, then with whom will you be able to intrust 
the care of your wife and children ? If you respect the aged and 
cherish the young, you will not fail to perceive affluence following in 
yonr steps, and glory waiting before you. If you utter with a vain 
tongue the language of disobedience and contention, your days will be 
cut short. If you forget favor and cherish a petty resentment, it will 
be difficult to attain to the highest degree of merit at the literary ex¬ 
aminations. If petty wealth and petty honors easily satisfy, the retri¬ 
bution of calamity will be accurately meted out; and if great wealth 
and great honor do not move you, then you will obtain happiness and 
emolument without bounds. If you are not competent for the manage¬ 
ment of affairs, you will not only come to nought yourself, you will 
also entail calamity upon your children. If you treat men liberally 
beyond what the strict claims of justice require, you will nnawares 
be rewarded with happiness and long life. If you fraudulently or 
violently deprive men of their estates, your children will certainly 
come to shame; if you honor your teachers, then you will have sages 
for your sons. 

He who is too severe easily accomplishes his designs, but it is 
difficult to preserve himself entirely free from calamity : he who is 
too gentle with difficulty completes his undertakings, yet a calm and 
equable felicity he is also able quietly to enjoy. If you impose heavy 
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burdens upon others and light ones on yourself, they will not permit 
you to share with them in their counsels, nor cooperate with them in 
their affairs. If you ascribe merits to others and impute faults to 
yourself, then you will be fully competent to protect from calamity 
and to support under misfortunes. If you mildly take the reproaches 
of men, your children will suddenly come to great honor. If you will 
constantly bear it in mind to concede some little portion of your 
rights, you will have quiet and leisure as long as you live. 

How is it that people feed upon swords, and drink daggers ? The 
superior man by bis overbearing self-will and assumption, and the man 
of low degree by venturing on hazardous actions, and exposing him¬ 
self to chance. How do people throw themselves into the water, or 
strangle themselves? It is by the young man of ordinary parts ventur¬ 
ing in slippery places, and the young woman of a high spirit being 
crossed in her wishes. How is it that people are prematurely cut off, 
and their prospects suddenly blasted ? By speaking vain words, by per¬ 
forming vain actions, by cherishing a vain mind—in short, by all sorts 
of vain behavior. How do people come to meet with severe judg¬ 
ments and untimely deaths? By numerous acts of secret malice, 
by much secret selfishness, and by performing secret actions—in short, 
by all sorts of secret management. By what means do men bring 
upon themselves severe sickness terminating in death? By sensual 
indulgence, lewdness, and dissipation. How do men come to be afflict¬ 
ed with grievous ulcers, which finally bring them to the grave ? By 
stuffing themselves with fat and sweetmeats. How is it that people 
become old, and are left without heirs ? By being of a morose and so¬ 
litary disposition. How is it that people of full age are bereft of their 
children ? By cherishing a treacherous and deceitful mind. How 
do men come to be afflicted with many grievous calamities? By 
unjustly oppressing and depriving people of their property. How i» 
it that men unawares break the laws ? By not attending to their own 
business. 

If you speak of the character of a wife, you would say first of all 
that she should know how to be quiet and observe silence. In the 
next place you would require that she should be a woman of an ex¬ 
cellent disposition, and you would not think so much of great talent 
and power. If she be stern and authoritative, she will be worthy of 
being appointed to the first rank. For her to set a light value upon 
ornaments, would be fully equivalent to a thousand pieces of gold. 
In the abundant command of words, she must delight to excel. If she 
have children, she must sacrifice her own comfort. If she practice 
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filial duty and maternal kindness, she will not only be an aid to het 
husband, but ahe will also do well for her children. If she be not at 
all discontented amid poverty and trouble, she will merit the praises 
of two nations. If in circumstances of honor and wealth, ahe is 
habitually economical in the use of food and clothing, her apartments 
will become the abode of glory and happiness. When she has a large 
number of servants and maidens, she will not fail to be kind and indul- 
gent in her treatment of her inferiors. When her coffers are full of 
wealth, she will still strictly observe her habits of economy, and work 
well for her family. 

In conclusion, we observe in regard to the preceding observations, 
that in passing them under review, we find no admixture of error. If 
diligent efforts be made to instruct the rising gener ition, we may still 
hope there will be a change for the better. No doubt the omens of 
good fortune will then work together in our favor—verily, the vital 
wealth and the spiritual energy will thus be developed in a more illus¬ 
trious manner. To know the good and to maintain it, is like adding 
new flowers to embroidered clothing—to know the bad and avoid it, 
is like transforming misery into happiness. May those who shall here¬ 
after peruse these pages, perceive hereiu the reflection of their own 
virtues. 


Art. II. The Holy Wars: Td~tsing Shitig Wu Ki , or Records 
of the. military Achievements of the Monarrhs of the Great Pure 
Dynasty . Compiled by Wei Yurt* of Shauynng of Ilunin pro* 
vince. 20 vols. 8vo. 3d edition, revised and enlarged. 1846. 

In China, the Press is free. On all subjects men may here print and 
publish whatever they find most pleasing to themselves, or deem best 
for the public weal. The politician and religionist may proclaim 
their opinions without let or hindrance everywhere and always. In 
the exercise of this freedom, however, if they presume to put forth se¬ 
ditious publications, they render themselves thereby obnoxious to tho e 
pains and penalties which the laws ordain for such heinous offenses. 
This we believe is the only point, so far as the laws are concerned, 
that requires to be guarded against by either author or publisher. 
Only let him be loyal, carefully maintain the orthodox faith, his mas¬ 
ters, the officers of government being judges, the t&udent huts no- 
vol. xix. xv, v. 31 
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thing to fear; if able to write, and command the means to print, 
he may send the efforts of his genius, his literary essays, into every 
village and family of the land. Nor is there, that we are aware of, 
any tax, direct or indirect, on productions of the press. All this free¬ 
dom operates favorably for the multiplication and circulation of literary 
works. No vocations are more honorable than authorship and the 
manufacture and sale of books. The number of such works annually 
published in this empire, is very great; and their influence by no 
means inconsiderable. 

As in other countries, so it is in this, with regard to the motives 
which have influence in leading men to engage in literary enterprises. 
Honor, fame, pleasure, gain—all tend more or less directly to swell 
the catalogues of books for sale in all the principal cities of the em¬ 
pire. The work now before us is the product of one belonging to 
that very large class of men in China, whose special interest it is to 
sustain and perpetuate the supremacy of the reigning Manchu fami¬ 
ly. These men, by education, by habit, by elevation to places of 
trust and emolument, become part and parcel of the governmental 
system—a system which with them is all in all; its prosperity is their 
prosperity; its life is their life; and its downfall would be their ruin. 
Under such circumstances, it is no marvel that they are its zealous 
supporters. The danger is—nor is it small,—that their numbers ere¬ 
long will become so great as to convert them from parasites into 
parricides. Many of them are able men; but they are very nume¬ 
rous, and it is from the people that they derive their support. They 
rob and devour the people. The legal taxes, for the most part, are 
not heavy, but the extortions are enormous. 

The Records comprised in the volumes before us form a somewhat 
curious work; and to those who desire to study the history of the 
Manchu race and its policy, especially its policy towards people and 
nations not its own, it is a valuable work. The title— Td-tsing 
Shing Wu Ki, literally translated, reads the 

“ Great-Pure Holy Wars' Records ;” a title eminently characteris¬ 
tic of the high pretensions which are put forth by and in behalf of the 
“ celestial dynasty.” Their empire is Great; it alone is supreme; in 
it is, or ought to be, comprised, as they believe, “ all beneath the hea¬ 
vens.” It is withal a pure dynasty; naught that is vile, low, or igno¬ 
ble, can, as they fancy, have a place in it. As the heavens overshadow 
all lands, so the “ celestial dynasty,” the tien chan , in dominion, is 
wide as the world. All who oppose, or will not submit to its rule, 
offend against high heaven; they are, to use the strong language of 
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our author, “ sinners/’ transgressors of laws celestial. All such “ sin¬ 
ners” ought to be either exterminated, or made to submit to the pow¬ 
ers that be; and military operations undertaken for these purposes 
are holy wars! Nothing is, or can be truly good, in the estimation 
of men of this class, unlen it be Chinese, and come within the pale of 
the Middle Kingdom; accordingly we find in the volumes before us, 
“ the doctrines of Jesus” denounced as injurious to the people and 
hurtful to the state. Such doctrines, therefore, and those who profess 
and propagate them, may be tolerated , but they are not to be com¬ 
mended, are not to be approved. Strange as it may seem, Wei Yuen, 
the minister of Reason*s Glory, places Christianity and opium in the 
same category, as the principal evils that now endanger the safety of 
the empire. 

Regarding the feelings of the Chinese towards foreigners there is a 
great diversity of opinion. Some people would have us believe that 
the black-haired race—men, women and children—all hate aud abhor 
the fan kwei , and would gladly have them exterminated. Others 
take the opposite extreme, and would have us know that all, or near¬ 
ly all, both people and rulers, would welcome foreigners to their coun¬ 
try ; but this needs proof. There are those, we know, who would 
rejoice to see the restrictive policy set aside. The number of such, 
however, we fear, is not large. A few only are sufficiently informed, 
have knowledge enough of foreigners, to render them capable of 
forming a correct opinion on the point in question. The information 
possessed by the Chinese regarding other people and nations, is ex¬ 
ceedingly limited and incorrect Many of the best informed do not 
believe that the admission of foreigners into their country—or even 
to the five ports—will or can be for the public good. They would 
prefer to have the old policy restored, and all foreigners for ever exclud¬ 
ed from the country. The new and liberal policy they deprecate, as 
the people of Europe deprecated the first movements of the Refor¬ 
mation. These men, as we know, not only err in judgment, but are 
wrong in their premises. The more their information is increased 
the better for them, and the better for their country will be the conse¬ 
quences. The old order of things, the exclusive policy, has nothing in 
its favor that we can discern, to make its perpetuity desirable—noth¬ 
ing, unless we are prepared to affirm that the semi-civilization of this 
country is preferable to the enlightened state of western nations, and 
the religions of China more to be sought for than that taught us in 
Holy Writ. We not only dislike the old policy, but with the present 
half and half system we are thoroughly dissatisfied. Compared with 
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the old, we view it favorably as a transition state. It is a cheering fact 
that a Reformation has commenced in China—a reformation that, 
while it will be no less salutary in its results, may be a thousand times 
more rapid in its progress than the old Reformation of Europe. 

The change here—this transition state—has been commenced by 
men who have little idea of what will be the consequences of their 
doings. The case of Lin is in point. Before he left Peking for his 
crusade against the traffickers in opium, he boasted of his knowledge 
of foreigners. Born and bred on the frontiers, “he knew them well.' 1 
The sequel of his first acts—how different from what he and his im¬ 
perial master anticipated ! Of this sequel only the first, the opening 
scenes, have yet been unfolded. Admission to. the five ports and the 
toleration of Christianity, form but the beginning in the new order of 
events. 

If we rightly judge, Wei Yuen, the author of the Holy Wars, is in 
sentiment of the same school as Lin Tsehsii; q£ him, however, we 
know nothing except what we learn from his book. lie was born near 
the close of the last century; and is, we presume, still living. At a 
very early age, he left his native town in H6n4n for a residence at 
Peking, where he had access to all the records of the Capital, not 
excepting those of the Cabinet and hip majesty’s historiographers. 
He also enjoyed, what was to him of great advantage, the society .of 
many aged men, veteran statesmen whose reminiscences ran back 
scores of years prior to the time when he entered upon his public 
career as minister of state. The military achievements of the reigning 
family soon and powerfully arrested his attention; were the objects 
of his highest admiration, and the volumes before us are the result. 
In them we have the military career of the Manchus from the origin 
of the family down to the present time, drawn out and adorned in fine 
Chinese style. The book is one we can recommend to all those stu¬ 
dents of this language who wish to see “ the Chinese as they are.’* 
From the materials contained in it, a series of most interesting essays 
could be prepared, giving sketches of the Manchus, the Mongols, and 
the many “peoples and tribes” within the limits and upon the bor¬ 
ders of the. Chinese empire. 
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Art. III. Ode to the Deity . From the Russian. 

[The following sublime ode to the Deity, composed by one of the most 
famous of the Russian poets, has, it is said, been translated into Chinese and 
Manchu, written on silk and hung in the imperial palace at Peking; and like¬ 
wise into Japanese; but we are quite ignorant when or by whom done. A 
copy of the version into these languages would be of no little value in illus¬ 
trating the Chinese ideas and term for God. The English translation by 
Dr. Bowring gives a high idea of the genius of the Russian author; but if 
he had been well read in his Bible, we think he would hardly have omitted 
in this highly-wrought hymn all mention of Him, “ who is the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of every creature.”] 

O, thou Eternal One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy—all motion guide : 

Unchang’d through time's all-devastating flight, 

Thou only God ! there is no God beside. 

Being above all beings ! mighty One ! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 

Who fiU’st existence with thyself alone ; 

Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 

Being whom we call God—and know no more ! 

In its sublime research, Philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The seeds, or the sun’s rays ; but God ! for Thee 
There is no weight or measure ; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason's brightest spark. 

Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy councils infinite and dark ; 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 

E'en like past moments in eternity. 

Thou from primeval nothingness did’st call, 

First Chaos, then existence. Lord, on thee 

Eternity had its foundation ; all 

Sprung forth from thee; of light, joy, harmony, 

Sole origin—all life, all beauty thine;— 

Thy word created al!, and doth create; 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine— 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be glorious ! great! 

Life-giving, life-sustaining potentate. 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround, 

Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with breath ! 

Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 

As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from thee 1 
And as the spangles in tbe sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in tny praise. 

A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 

They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them ? piles of crystal iight— 

A glorious company of golden streams 
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Lamps of celestial ether burning bright ? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But thou to those art as the noon to night. 

Yet, as a drop of water in the sea. 

All this magnificence in thee is lost: 

What are a thousand worlds compar'd to thee ? 
And what am I, when heaven's unnumber’d host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought 
Against infinity ? What am I, then ? Nought! 
Nought! But the effluence of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reach'd my Dosom, too; 
Yes, in my Bpirit doth thy Spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 

Nought! But I live, and on Hope's pinions fly 
Eager towards thy presence; for in thee 
1 live and breathe and dwell,—aspiring high. 

Even to the throne of thy divinity. 

1 am, O God ! and surely thou must be ! 

Thou art,—directing, guiding all,—thou art! 
Direct my understanding, then, to thee ; 

Control my spirit—guide my wandering heart: 
Though but an atom midst immensity, 

Still I am something fashion'd by thy hand,— 

I hold a middle rank, 'twixt heaven and earth, 

On the last verge of mortal being stand. 

Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
J usi on the boundary of the spirit land ! 

The chain of being is complete in me,— 

In me is matter's fast gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust— 

A monarch and a slave—a worm, a God, 
Concentrated here ! and how ? so marvelously. 
Constructed and conceived, unknown ? this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 

From out itself alone it could not be. 

Creator ! Yes ! thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me. Thou source of life and good ! 

Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 

Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere 
Even to its source—to thee, its Author—thee ! 

O, thought ineffable ! O, vision blest! 

(Though worthless our conceptions all of thee) 
Vet shall thy shadow'd image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 

God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar— 
Thus seek thy presence : Being wise and good ! 
’Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, adore ; 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 


Mat, 
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Art. IV. Movable Metallic Types among the Chinese 
There is good reason for believing that the Chinese had the art of 
printing books by blocks and types fully six hundred years before it 
was known in Europe, and though their knowledge does not detract 
from the merits of the invention of Gotenburg and Fust, still how many 
precious manuscripts and palimpsests might have been saved from ir¬ 
recoverable destruction if Europe had had commercial and literary 
intercourse with China in the days of the Heptarchy and Hejira. 
Movable types are still employed by printers, though the common mode 
of printing by xylography is regarded as cheaper. We have recently 
made the acquaintance of an enterprising bookseller and printer named 
Tang, who has devoted much attention to the manufacture of movable 
types by casting them in molds, and has already produced two fonts, 
with which he has printed several works. Mr. Tang is a partner of a 
bookselling firm in Canton, which has expeuded upwards of ten thou¬ 
sand dollars on these fonts. 

According to his account, the mode of making the type is to carve 
the character upon a small block of wood of the right size, cutting the 
strokes clean, and then make an impression of its face in fine clay, 
into which mold the melted tin is poured. The clay is separated 
from gritty particles by stirring it up in water, and pouring off that 
which does not soon settle, afterwards drying it. Four types are cast 
at once in a frame, and the clayey matrix broken in pieces when they 
are taken out, to be re-made for a second casting by a similar impres¬ 
sion of the wooden type. They are afterwards planed to a uniform 
height The next page is printed with these tin types, raised to the 
same height as the English ones, in order to take the impression in 
the common hand-press; they are only 4$ lines high, partly in order 
to suit the woooden frame in which they are set up and printed, but 
chiefly to save the expense of tin. 

The frame in which the types are set up and printed off, is a solid 
piece of rosewood, planed smooth, with its top guarded on three sides 
by a ledge, the top of which, just the height of the types, forms the 
border of the page when printed. The types are then set up in the 
frame, no composing stick being used, the columns separated by neat 
brass rules, and the leaf divided by a central column as in Chinese 
books. In the specimen here given, the types are not spaced, but in 
works printed with the other and larger font, the characters are usual¬ 
ly separated. Twenty-one columns exactly fill the frame; a moving 
slide secures the types on the lop, and completes the border round the 
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Specimen of Tin types cast in clay. 
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page; the types are not justified, or spaced out in each column to the 
s ime length, the page being sufficiently tightened at the sided to pre¬ 
vent the types rising when inked. When the page is proved and 
corrected, it is printed in the ordinary Chinese way with a brush. 

The number of types which have been cast for these two fonts ex¬ 
ceeds 150,000, but what variety of characters is included in them we 
do not know. The principal motive Mr. Tang assigns for embarking in 
the enterprise was to print two sorts of lottery tickets with which his 
townspeople gamble very much; one of them, made from the Hun¬ 
dred Family Names, called Wei Sing Pit; and the other from the 
Tsien-tsz 1 Wan , or Millenary Classic. He uses them also for what¬ 
ever jobs may be required, but has never ventured the publication of a 
newspaper—or more likely has never thought of employing them for 
such a purpose. 

In order to exhibit what is known respecting printing with movable 
types by the Chinese in former days, we here introduce a well digested 
paper by Stanislas Julien, translated for the China Mail; whether 
Mr. Tang has really read any of these notices we can not say, but 
he maintains the originality of his own invention, and we hope will not 
ultimately find it a losing undertaking. 

Stereotype Plates in Wood. 

According to Klaproth (Memoir upon the Mariner's Compass , p. 129), the 
earliest use of stereotype plates in wood goes back to the middle of the 10th 
century of our era:— 

*• Under tbs rales of Mtsf-Ussf, of tbs After Tkag i! ynnsty. is tbe 6th yew of Chhng-hiug 
(A. D. 938). tbe ministers Put Tin sad Li Ys proponed to tbs Academy Kwoh-t*s' kisu to 
revise tbs sins Canonical Books, and to eugrsvs them on platss of wood for the purpose of 
prlatinf them for sals. Tbs emperor adopted this advice, bst it was ouly in ths 9d year of the 
emperor Taitra of tbe After Chan dynasty [A D 982], that the enf raring eflhe plates of the 
Canonical Books was completed. They were tbsa distributed and circulated orsr all ths 
prorieees of tbs empire." 

M. Klaproth made the observation that printing invented in China, might 
have been known in Europe about 150 years before it was actually discovered 
there, if Europeans had been able to read and study the Persian historians : for 
the method of printing employed by the Chinese is found to be explained with 
sufficient distinctness in the Djemma'a et-tewarikk of Rkchid-Eddin, who 
completed this immense work abont the year A.D. 1310. 

We would add that Europe might have known the art of printing more thin 
600 years before it was discovered there, if Europeans had been in relation 
with China a few years before the commencement of the 6th century. Thanks 
to this process, imperfect though it was in its original form, it might have been 
possible to reproduce from a few germs an immense number of the chefs 
d , 4Buwres of antiquity, both Greek and Roman, and to have preserved the 
greater number from a loss at this day irreparable. 

The employment of engraving on wood for the purpose of reproducing 
texts and designs, is much more ancient in China than any one has hither¬ 
to believed. We read, in fact, the following in the Chinese encyclopedia 

Ktk-chi King-yutn, §j| JH vol. 39, page 2:— 

"Ox tbs 8tb day of tbs I9tk month of the 4th year of tbo roles of Kiutsu. (bonder of the PuJ 
dvnnsty (A D 999 ) It was eon mended by a dooroo mod loot all the worn out designs, aod unedit¬ 
ed Coats and to onfrnyo them on wool for publication. Thus occurred {'adds tbe work wt 
qootej Ike commencement of priutinf os plates of wood." 

VOL. XIX. NO. V. 32 
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Specimen of Tin types cast in clay. 
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We see that it far preceded the era of Fung Yinff-wAng or Fung-t&u, to whom 
they attribute thio intention about the year A.D. 939. 

This quotation is found to be repeated in another Chinese encyclopedia, 
intituled Pu-t'ong-pisn-lan, vol. SI, p. 10. According to another work of a 

similar kind, intituled Pi Tsang , j|^ ^ printing on wood was invented about 

the commencement of the house of Sut, (A.D. 5811; it expanded sensibly under 
the T&ng dynasty (A.D. 618 to 904)) increased very much under the fire 
small dynasties (A.D. 907 to 960) ; and at last arrived at its perfection and 
greatest development under the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960 to 12781. 

With respect to movable types, a learned Chinese of the middle of the 11th 
century, whom 1 have constantly had occasion to quote, though he certainly 
does not mention the precise date of their invention, yet positively makes it 
reach back to more than 300 years before Fung YingwAng, to whom many 
Chinese writers (and after them many European savans) have given the honor 
of this discovery. One may also be allowed to suppose that this invention was 
already known and in use before A.D. 593, since they say that the Emperor 
commanded at that very time [alors] to print with plates of wood. If this had 
been an art altogether new, they would not have omitted to make known its 
origin and its author. 

Impressions from Engraved Plates of Stone [en creux]. 

The discovery of this process, which had its origin intermediately between 
the invention or stereotype plates of wood, and that of movable types of baked 
earthenware, has not been known, so far as I can learn, by the French mission¬ 
aries, nor by any of the learned in Europe. 

About the middle of the second century of onr era, they first began to engravo 
the ancient texts upon stone, in order to preserve their accuracy (which might 
be altered every day by the ignorance or negligence of copyists); but it does not 
appear that at this remote period they had any idea of making these engraved 
plates serve the purpose of reproducing and multiplying the principal monu¬ 
ments of Chinese literature:— 

“In the annals of the Eastern Han dynasty we read in the biography of TsA-ynng tin the Ibarth 
year of the period Hi-p'ng (A. D. 1751, Tsai-yong presented to the Emperor a memoir in which 
he begged him to revise, correct, and acrnrately determine, the true test of the sis Canonical 
Books. He wrote them himself in red. npoo tables of stooe, and commissioned the maet skillful 
artiste to engrave them They pi need these tables on the outside of the gates of the Greet 
College, and the literati of every age came daily to coos alt them for the pnrpoaa of oorreetieg 
thotr earn pig mannaeripts of tba sis Canonical Books ” 

The characters of these engraved texts were not reversed (when written), 
and consequently could not serve for multiplying copies of them, since, after 
the impression, such characters would come to be reversed. The sole use of 
these plates was, as we see, to answer the purpose of preserving the accuracy 
of the texts. Under several of the following dynasties these same plates were 
successively reproduced and copied, sometimes only in one form of writing, 
but occasionally in three different styles of character. Historians tell us that 
smdents were allowed one year for studying the six books in each form of 
writing, and that at the end of three years they ought to be in a condition to read 
them fluently in all the three forms. It was only towards the end of the Ting 
dynasty that they commenced engraving the texts upon stone in reverse, in 
order to print white characters on a black ground. Yft YAng-siunthus ex¬ 
presses himself in his Archeological Miscellany, entitled Tsikando :— 

“During the trouble# which arose at the does of the Ting dynasty, Wan-tan opened the im¬ 
perial tomba, and seised upon the hooka and pictures which bad been ahnt np there. He took 
the gold and precious stones which ornamented their bandages and coverings, leaving the latter 
however on the spot Thus it was that tha autograph manuscripts of the most celebrated aaea of 
the dynasties Wei ard Tsia (and which the Emperors most sacredly preserved] cease to be scat¬ 
tered about, and to foil into unworthy bands. In tha 11th mootb of the 3d year of the period 
Yunghi (A D. 903). the Emperor Tai tsnng oommanded by a decree, to engrave upon stone, 
and thus to reproduce by means of pressure, all the maeaeeripts of the kind which he had baaa 
able to buy and oolleet. They were printed by the hand, to avoid their being coiled by the ink."* 


•The author wished to say, that after having Inked the stone and extended the paper upon it, 
they pa ss ed the hand over the back of the paper, by which means it received a uniform impres¬ 
sion. At this day the Chinese make use of a soft brush, and thus obtain a more regular pnet 
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In the Encyclopedia intituled Cki-p*u-tso~ch6i* vol. X, is the reprint of a 
small work in two books, in which are most minutely described all the ancient 
inscriptions, and all the autographs of the most celebrated men, which were 
printed in this manner (that is to say Ut white on a black ground) from the year 
A.D. 1143, to A. D. 1343. I haye had the honor to present to the Academy 
a funeral inscription thus printed on stone, and which, for the elegance and 
perfection of its characters, does not yield to the most beautiful editions printed 
with plates of wood. 

Impressions of Movable Types between A.D. 1041 and 1049. 

In the Mung-kOpek-tdn, |p| |J| yol. XVIII. p. 81, we read the 

memoirs of Chinkwoh, who received his Doctor’s degree A.D. 1066 (Biblioth&que 
Royale. Fourmont’s property, No. 394, yol. 24) :— 

“Thijr printed with iirnrad plates of wood at a period whom the Ting dynasty (founded A. 
D. *18] had not yet loat its splendor (alluding!® the employment of stereotype plates of wood 
under the preceding dynaet y). After Fung Ting-wanf bed commenced printing the Wi King, 
or canonic il books, it became an established custom to pnbliah by the same process all the books 
of law, as well as historical works. In the period Kiugyk (between A. D. 1041 and 1049). one of 
the common clam of people named Pi filling. by trade a smith, inrented another mode of print¬ 
ing by menus of plates called fin-pea or morabte plates |tf. s. formed of typos], which ex¬ 
pression is still employed to this day to designate the plates used at the Imperial printing 
establishment In the Wd-ylng ties palace at Peking. The following is the description of his 
process:— * He took some very line plastic day, of which he made regularly formed plates, 
about the thickness of the pieces of ssooey called Mm or oash, and a poo those he engraved 
the characters in most Iraq aeut use For each character he made a separate seal or type, and 
afterwards baked them in the fire to harden them. He then planed on the table an iron plate, 
which he covered with some very ftistbie cement, composed of resin, wan, and Ume. 

** When he wished to print, be took a frame of iron, divided within longitudinally from top 
to bottom (for the Chinese write from above, downwards], by bands of the same metal, and than 
laying it upon the iron Plate already covered with cement, he arranged the types in it, placing 
them towards the rignt, one against the other. Keeh case, filled with types thus arranged, 
formed one plate. This place was now placed near tbs fire so as to melt the cement a little, 
and then with a plate of wood well planed [on legoeir] he pressed strongly upon the collection 
of types which, being souk Into the cement by this means, became level and even as a whetstone. 
Were it only to print two or three copies of the same work, this method would neither bo 
convenient nor expeditious | bat when it was required to print tens, hundreds, and thousands 
of copies, the operation proceeded with very great rapidity. They generally prepared two iron 
plates and two frames or forms, so that whilst printing with one of the two plates, the other 
might be supplied with its proper composition, and the printing from the former being finished, 
the latter, already prepared, replaced it immediately. They thus alternately made nee of the two 
plates, and the printing of each leaf was effected in the twinkling of an eye. 

•• For each character they had always many similar types, and as many as 90 prooft [l e. 90 
duplicate types] of the moat frequently used characters so as to be able to reproduce such words as 
might be found many times repealed in the same plate. When not making u»e of these duplicates 
they preserved them wrapped up in p*per. The characters or typev were classified aoeordmg 
to their tones, and all thorn of the same tone were disposed in one particular ease. If by chance 
he met with a rare character which had not been prepared beforehand, he engraved it immediate¬ 
ly, baked it with a straw fire, and could thus make use of it in a minute. The reason which deterred 
the inventor from making ate of wooden types was, that the tissue of wood, being sometimes 
porous, sometimes hard, if once ita permeated wiih water, would have been uneven t moreover, the 
types would have stuck to the c ement in such a manner that they could not have been re- 
muvod again so as to serve for a new combination. It was much better therefore to make nee of 
types of baked earthenware. When he had completed the printing of one place, he heated it 
again to melt the cement, and then with the band cleared sway the types, which separated of 
themselves without retaining the smallest puOek of earnest or dirt. Whan Fi tilting died, his 
friends inherited his types, and still preserve them most earefttily.** 

We *ee by this last sentence, that the inventor of movable types in China 
had no immediate successor, and that printing was continued as formerly, with 
engraved wooden plates. This very natural return of the Chinese to their 
ancient mode of printing was certainly not owing to the imperfection of Pi 
Shing’s process, but to the nature of the Chinese language, which, being 
destitute of an alphabet (consisting of but a small number of signs [ckaracUrs\ 
with which one could compose every kind of book), put the printer to the 
necessity of engraving very many more types than there were different words, 
and of having (according to the division of sounds into 106 classes) 106 separate 
cases, each filled with an enormous number of types many times repeated, the 
search for which, their setting up in forms, and their distribution again after 
printing, necessarily required a considerable time. It was therefore more easy 
and expeditious to write, or cause to be written, as is now done, the text one 
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wished to print, paste this text upon a plate of wood, and thus make the white 
portions distinctly visible to the engraver. Since this period (1049) to the 
present day, the Chinese printers nave continued in general to priut from 
wooden plates, or from stereotype plates of copper engraved in relief. But 
under the reign of the Emperor Kang-hf, who mounted the throne in 1662, 
some European Missionaries, who enjoyed great influence with this monarch, 
decided upon engraving 250,000 movable types in copper,* which served to 
print, under the title of Kii-kin Tu-shu, a collection of ancient and modern 
works comprising 6000 octavo volumes, and of which the Royal Library of 
Paris possesses many considerable portions: fas, The History of Music , in 6<’ 
volumes; The History of the Chinese Language , and of its Characters and 
Writing in different ages , in 80 volumes; and The History of Foreigners 
hnoion to the Chinese , in 75 vols.) In elegance of form and beauty of impres¬ 
sion, this edition rivals the finest works published in Europe. 

There exists in the Imperial palace of Peking an edifice called Wfi-ying tien, 
where, since 1776, they have printed every year, a great number of works 
with movable types, obtained, as in Europe, uy means of engraved punches 
and matrices. The Biblioth£que Royale possesses many editions of an admir¬ 
able finish and beauty, which bear the seal of this printing establishment, whose 


types have received from the Emperor the elegant name of TsQ-chin , 

or “ Congregated Pearls.” 

The official report which precedes one of these editions, discovers to us a very 
interesting fact, the observation of which may possibly give birth in Europe 
to some experiments and results of serious importance. Our punches of steel 
sud matrices of copper entail great expense, and are exposed to rapid deteriora¬ 
tion by oxidation. The Chinese have guarded against this double inconven¬ 
ience by engraving their punches from hard and fine-grained wood (at a cost of 
from 5 to 10 centimes each type), and make use of these for striking the 
matrices in a kind of porcelain paste, which they then bake in a kiln, and in 
which they afterwards cast the printing types with an alloy of lead and zinc, 
and sometimes even with silver. 

It remains for us to know bow they manage to succeed in just\fying\ (as 
they say in the language of founders) matrices of such material. One may be 
allowed to suppose nowcver that the justification of these matrices is such as to 
leave nothing to be desired, since the typographical results which we have 
before us are of a nature to satisfy the most competent and fastidious judges. 
(For example, the edition in small text of the Shvmi-king ChH % or 44 Book of 
Rivers, with a Commentary,” which has been sent to M. Arago by the author 
ol the present notice.) 1 snail not conclude this article without explaining the 
motive which determined the Emperor Kicnlung, in the year 1776, to found 
the printing establishment for movable types in the Wu-ying palace. This 
illustrious monarch having published an edict in 1773 for engraving on wood, 
snd printing at the expense of the state, 10,412 of the most important works of 
Chinese literature, a member of the Financial Board named Kin Kien, consider¬ 
ing that it would require an enonnous number of plates for printing this vast 
collection of books, and that the expense of engraving would be immense, pro¬ 
posed to the Emperor to adopt the system of printing by movable types, and 
submitted to him the models of these types arranged upon the plates, and ac¬ 
companied with all the necessary instructions for the engraving of the punches 
in wood (see above), the striking of the matrices, the casting of the types, aud 
setting them up in forms. 

The Emperor approved of this project by a special edict, and ordered these 


* 9onw» year* afterwards they committed the rraat mistake of melting asd destroying (boss 
250,000 copper types. Of this much-to-be-refretted fact we are informed is tbs preface ef a 
•mall work on Agriculture printed more slowly by the Mime process is the Typographical esta¬ 
blishment of the imperial palaca called Wh-yiag-tten, of which we now proceed to spook more 
In detail. 

t To justify a matrix, is to mske it perfectly square and of the standard size and thickness, so 
that the types cast shall be exactly of the tame height, &c. 
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10,412 works to be printed according to the plan of Kin Kien ; and an analytical 
and descriptive catalogue of them, extending over 120 octavo volumes, was 
published by Imperial authority. There is a copy of this precious work in the 
Biblioth^que Roy ale at Paris, and in the 82d vol. p. 53, we have gathered the 
preceding details. In later times, the printing by movable types called pai 
tn\ or compounded characters, has made sensible progress in China; and in 
the course of another generation, the Chinese will very probably altogether give 
up the use of engraved plates of wood. We have in Paris many large works 
published by this process; for example “ A Treatise on the Military Art,'* (W&- 
UM-keeu-pitn,) in 34 vols.; “A Tonic Dictionary of the names of Towns," 
(U-t6i Tt-li Yun-pUn ), in 16 quarto vols.; “a Geographical Description of the 
Globe, by European, Chinese, and other Oriental authors," (Hui-kwok Tu CA{,) 
in 2U quarto vols., Ac. These editions, it is true, are far from possessing the 
same elegance as those which have come from the Imperial presses; but they 
are very perfect, and far more correct than those which are produced by wooden 
plates, the Chinese authors and editors having adopted our custom of revising the 
proofs of the text until they appear altogether free from typographical errors. 

Noro^—The translator of tha abort pa par. for ike aaka of illustration, heo asada a small sot of 
movoblo doy types. sod the impressions ukoa from Urns ore sock os to afford ample proof tkai 
with a food mat* rial and a Hum *X|»rieaea it would be rary aasy to prapara either typos or 
matrices by this orriaal Chiaase method, at a mock leas east tkaa by tko stool peackoo sad oop> 
par matrices asw ia use. 


Art. V. Fifteenth Report of the Medical Missionary Soeiely's 
Ophthalmic Hospital at Canton , for the years 1848 and 1849. 
By Rev. P. Parker, M. D. 

In reporting from year to year, the operations of this Institution, a 
primary object is to furnish the members of the Society and the friends 
of its cause, in a compendious f6rm, the means of judging of its pros¬ 
perity and influence, at the same time giving prominence to such 
cases as are of special interest to the profession, and to others calculat¬ 
ed to illustrate the moral bearing of medical missionary operations. 

The whole number of patients admitted up to 31st of Dec. 1849, 
was 34,596, of whom 3,663 were received in 1848, and 4,341 in 1849. 
The table of diseases at the close exhibits the variety that has been 
presented, from which a selection is given in detail. 

It is perhaps too obvious to require remark that the labor and res¬ 
ponsibility involved in the care of so many, and such serious cases, 
have not been small; but it ia a source of unfeigned gratitude that the 
continued Divine blessing has signally crowned these labors and 
responsibilities, and the confidence and gratitude of Chinese of all 
grades, as manifested in former years, has exhibited no abatement. 
The former Imperial Commissioner K lying, since his return to Pe- 
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king, has sent to his old friend and physician for professional advice. 
And his successor, in office, Sii Kwang-tsin, with all his national 
prejudice, and policy hostile to foreigners, on a public occasion, made 
honorable and complimentary allusion to this Institution. Persons 
from the offices of the high provincial dignitaries, the Governor-ge¬ 
neral, the general of the Manchus aud others, have availed of the be¬ 
nefits of the Hospital. Patients have been received from different and 
distant provinces of the Empire, and in one instance, as will be seen, 
a gentleman came a journey of two months from Chehki4ng to obtain 
surgical aid. An impression has obtained in some instances, among 
foreigners, that the Chinese are ungrateful; to correct that impression, 
as well as to illustrate character and sentiment, the report will be 
illustrated with translations of scrolls and tablets presented by various 
patients. A notice of the religious exercises, and the wide distribution 
of Christian books, will be found in the conclusion. 

The nature of some of the cases, in the view of the general reader, 
might consign them to journals designed exclusively for professional 
men, but the report would be incomplete without them, and it is ap¬ 
prehended, no well informed mind will suffer from their perusal. 
For convenience of reference, the number of each case as it stands ou 
the records of the Institution is inserted. 


E*cape of an Intestinal Worm from the side ♦ and perfect recovery 

Early in 1848 I was called to see at the Lungki Hong, a lady up¬ 
wards of forty years of age, a near relative of Ch&ng Tien-tsiuen 
(“ Young Tingqua”), one of the principal Chinese merchants. No des¬ 
cription can convey an adequate idea of her pitiable condition. The 
skin and cellular tissue over the left iliac region, for a space of six or 
eight inches in diameter, had sloughed away, leaving the muscles and 
the spine of the ilium exposed; extensive ulceration and sloughing 
had taken place along the spine. At one point, about midway, in a 
line drawn from the umbilicus to the crest of the ilium, the abdominal 
muscles were perforated by the disease, and that a portion of the con¬ 
tents of the bowel escaped through an aperture, like an artificial anus, 
was apparent to more of the senses than one. 

In view of the condition of the patient, her feeble pulse, emaciated 
frame, and the extent of the external ulceration and sloughing, the most 
unfavorable prognosis was pronounced, and the friends were assured 
that to palliate the symptoms, and render her remaining days as com¬ 
fortable as practicable was all that could be promised. They readily 
concurred in this opinion, but desired whatever was possible to 
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be doue. The wound was carefully cleansed with castile soap and 
warm water, remaining sloughs removed, a solution of nitrate of 
silver applied to the surface, the pain of which was arrested by the ap¬ 
plication of milk when it could be borne by the patient no longer; 
emollient poultices were applied for a time; the bowels were gently 
acted upon by blue pill and colocynth, rest at night procured by 
morphia, and a nutritious diet prescribed. 

For some time I saw the patient daily or every other day, dressing 
the parts as above described, and perceiving decided improvement, it 
was proposed that she be brought to the Hospital, where she could be 
attended to more conveniently, and receive the constant care of my 
senior pupil. This was cheerfully acceded to. After remaining at 
the Hospital some weeks, her daughter, who had been in constant at¬ 
tendance, thought she had become so familiar with the mode of dress¬ 
ing the sore, that if furnished with the means she could do it at home 
as well as in the Hospital. The request was granted, and the family— 
mother, daughter, nephews and servants, went back to the country. As 
the supply of medicines, particularly the solution of nitrate of silver 
(which was much extolled) and simple cerate became exhausted, more 
were requested, and favorable reports from time to time of convalescence 
of the patient were made. On a recent occasion, in which a number of 
foreign gentlemen and ladies met several Chinese ladies at a picnic 
in the vicinity of the Factories, the wife of the Chinese merchant above- 
named was one of the party, and recognizing the “ Doctor,” alluded 
to the case of her relative whom she represented as being well and 
able to walk. 

Baffled in accounting satisfactorily for the origin of this serious mala¬ 
dy, with the hope of obtaining more information, the following accouut 
was obtained from her son. 

u In February, 1847, my mother had a sore suddenly occur upon 
the abdomen, hard as a nut, without fedness or tumefaction. At the 
expiration of one year the noxious properties of the sore made a great 
ado, and the pains and distress were difficult to be borne. We re¬ 
quested the physician of the village to see her and examine her pulse, 
who applied medicinal plasters, and the skin and flesh were altogether 
destroyed, even to exposing the bone [of the ilium], and the dis¬ 
ease became nearly incurable. I had been aware of the skillful hand 
of the American Doctor, but [my mother] being a country lady, to¬ 
gether with the circumstance of her severe illness, was induced to 
hesitate and delay coming to the provincial city for treatment. Sub- 
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sequently I was obliged to Mr. Morss, an American merchant, for ur- 
gently recommending her coming to Canton to be treated without de- 
lay. Mr. Morss is an intimate friend of my brother (Young Tingqua), 
who ordered me to tell my brothers to take our mother and bring her 
to Canton, when I respectfully requested Dr. Parker to see her, and 
was obliged to him for washing the parts and removing the sloughs 
from the sore with his own hand, and applying medicines several 
times daily for more than ten days in succession, after which she re¬ 
turned to the country, where she confined herself to his medical plas¬ 
ters, and in one month after a worm came out of the mouth of the 
ulcer, ten inches and more in length! It was of a yellow color, des¬ 
titute of limbs or eyes. The two extremities were black, and upon 
its belly were black lines. Ou cutting open the belly with a sherd of 
porcelain, more than a hundred little worms came out . After pulling 
out this worm, the ulcer daily improved; after one month the orifice 
closed up, in two months it was perfectly well, and the surface 
afterwards became smooth as usual. For all this we are indebted to 
the skillful hand of Dr. Parker and his efficacious plasters, and still 
more to Mr. Morss’s urgent recommendations of the Doctor. I and my 
mother are verily grateful for the favor of creating her anew (i. e. re¬ 
storing her to health) which to our last breath we can not forget. 

“ Taking a drawing of the dimensions of the worm, I present it for 
Dr. Parker’s inspection.” 

'* Bedewed with favors, Chang Kiun-sung and others present their 
compliments.” 

It can not be doubted that an intestinal worm was taken from the 
side of this patient, but that this was the cause of the malady, is not so 
clear, and the real origin of it remains a question difficult to solve. The 
nature of the affection, and the perfect recovery, are both remarkable. 
Professor Dunglison however, remarks (Practice of Medicine, Vol. I. 
p. 195), “ Some have asserted, that the intestinal canal is occtsionally 
“ perforated by worms; but if it has ever happened, it is an extremely 
“ rare occurrence (J. P. Frank, J. Cloquet, Stokes). More commonly, 
“ an ulcerative process has been established in the intestine, through 
“ which the worms have escaped.” So far as the maxim omne vivum ex 
ovo is concerned, the presence of “ more than one hundred little worms” 
found within the large one “pulled out” of this woman’s side is one fact , 
at least, against its accuracy, and clearly in favor of the conclusion to 
which distinguished physiologists and naturalists have arrived, viz. the 
regular generation of enluzoa. 
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Cam qf Lithotomy* 

A Mote from a patient from whom a calculus was successfully extract¬ 
ed five years since is here given as introductory to the following cases. 

•• On a former occasion (1845), I was indebted to the 'great nation’s 
arm’ from America for extracting a calculus. By simply administer¬ 
ing one golden pill, the dangerous disease was instantly expelled, and 
by his assistance fhe drought-withered vegetation (i. e. the patient) 
was vivified, so that he may be compared to the [ancient] Pien Tsioh. 
1 am heavily laden with (a sense) of his exalted goodness, and I not 
merely bear upon my head his kindness, [weighty] as the mountains 
Htod and Laa (said to be the loftiest mountains of China), but I have 
received his no slight favor. 1 respectfully present him these ten fowls 
and hundred eggs, as a slight manifestation of my heartfelt gratitude, 
and prostrate pray he will be pleased to receive them. His younger 
brother, Yieh Kiuen, of the district of Sz’hwui, knocks head.” 

No. 26,800. Feb. 1st, 1848. Stme of extraordinary siezc in the 
prostate gland and bladder . Liti Liemum, a fishmonger of the city of 
Canton, set 25. When he first came to the Hospital, was much ema¬ 
ciated, and scarcely able to walk or stand erect. On sounding, found 
a calculus of unusual magnitude, and from his great feebleness, doubt¬ 
ed his ability to sustain an operation. After remaining a short time he 
absented himself, probably shrinking from the operation, till forced 
by several months’ more pain to return to the Hospital. He was then 
enjoined to keep quiet as possible, and under the use of tonics and a 
generous diet his general health had perceptibly improved, when on 
the 25th of October the stone was extracted by the lateral operation. 
It occupied the position of the prostate gland and neck of the bladder; 
it was of a pyramidal form, the base towards the perinoeura, about two 
inches of the apex was within the neck of the bladder. It weighed 6£ 
ounces,—its circumference horizontally was 7J inches, and vertically 
10 inches; its corresponding diameters were 3 and 4 inches. The exter¬ 
nal incision was made very free, yet the extraction required a strong 
arm and forceps of the largest size. The calculus appears without sec¬ 
tion to be of two distinct formations, the original nucleus in size and 
shape resembling a pear, is of a dark brown color, and polished surface; 
around the base of this a distinct formation had accumulated, resem¬ 
bling the triple phosphates. Though the new accretion was for the most 
part smooth, there were sharp coral-like protrusions on the side towards 
VOL. xix. no. v. 33 
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the rectum. The following woodcut represents the size and shape of 
the calculus, a portion of the upper part being fractured otf. 



The patient sustained the operation with fortitude. In the evening 
he was very comfortable, his countenance was placid, complained a 
little of a sense of lameness from the restraint of the limbs during the 
operation, but to use his own expression, “ felt light.” He was re¬ 
minded that the favor he had obtained was from God, to which he 
seemed to yield a cordial assent. 

Oct. 26th. The patient passed a comfortable night, Pulse 88. No 
fever,or local pain of consequence; good appetite, and the urine free 
from blood. He was visited by his mother, who seemed quite overjoyed, 
and was only prevented by force from knocking head at my feet, as she 
exclaimed “ you have saved my son; thanks to the doctor, thanks to God 
our Heavenly Father.” She had received her first correct knowledge of 
the latter by the religious instruction communicated at the Hospital. 

Oct. 27th. Removed the canula from the wound, and changed the 
position of the patient from the left to the right side, when he express¬ 
ed himself as being more comfortable than previous to the operation. 
Oct. 28th. Pulse 84. Removed him from the operation table to his bed, 
and as the pulse was a little quickened, an ounce of oil was adminis¬ 
tered, and in the afternoon a more generous diet of rice and fish was 
allowed him. 
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Oct. 29th. Pulse 80. No headache or fever since the operation, or 
cystitis, to speak of, as indicated by ropy pus. The water free, and 
the patient cheerful and happy. Nov. I si. Patient continues to do well; 
some discharge of pus from the wound, but not from the bladder. 
Without an unfavorable symptom, he rapidly advanced to full con¬ 
valescence, when on the 21st of November, in twenty-six days, the 
wound was thoroughly healed and the patient perfectly well. His feel¬ 
ings will best be conceived, when it is reflected that he had suffered 
from this stone ten gears. Subsequent to his discharge from the 
Hospital, his poor widowed mother came to my residence with some 
little tokens of her gratitude (as a pair of fowls and a basket of eggs), 
for what she again termed “ the saving of her son, 1 ' and renewed her 
attempt to prostrate herself before the instrument, but was directed 
to make her acknowledgments to the Source of her obligations. She 
was furnished with an assortment of Christian books, from which it is 
devoutly hoped she and her son may come to a saving knowledge of 
revealed truth. The young man has become stout and healthy, and 
frequently revisits the Hospital. Probably but few calculi of the same 
magnitude have ever been successfully extracted whole. A year subse¬ 
quent to the operation he presented two scrolls, with the following 
sentiments, the original expressed in verse. 

» » a t » i t 

* # * n m B r 

44 Let the [merits] of Jesus, the Savior of mankind be promulgated throughout 
the world. 

44 Ton deliver from all diseases, and by extraordinary means save myriads of 
people.” 

“ Liu Lien-mau presents his compliments." 

No. 26,796. Feb 28th, 1848. Calculus of the triple phosphates. 
Chung Ping, ©t. 33, of the district of Tsingyuen in this province, had 
suffered for years from this painful disease. After presenting himself, 
he was absent till the commencement of warm weather, when, as his 
p in was not excessive, the operation was postponed till the heat of sum- 
i ,er had passed, and on the 6th of Sept, the stone was successfully ex¬ 
tracted by the lateral method. The calculus was symmetrical, of an 
oblong oval form, and for the most part smooth. Its circumferences 
were3$ and 4$ inches, and its diameters lj and 1J inches; weight, one 
ounce and ten grains. The operation was entirely successful; in 
seventeen days he passed his water naturally, and in about a month was 
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discharged well. His certificate, exonerating the stirgeon from all 
responsibility in the event of an unfavorable result, is here introduced 
as a specimen of the written indemnities given before serious cases are 
undertaken, and which are said to be valid in Chinese law. 

“ Agreement . I, Chung Ping, thirty-three years of age, of the district 
of Tsingyueii, in the department of Kwitigchao, being afflicted 
with stone, have several times sought medical aid, yet without avail. 
Now, fortunately I am under obligation to Dr. Parker of America, for 
employing his knife, and extracting it, and when cored, not merely 
I, one person, will be bedewed with his favor, but a united family will 
be grateful for his great kindness. Should the mountain from its height, 
and the water from its depth, be impassable (i. e. should the result be 
fatal), it shall not concern the Doctor; all will acquiesce in the will of 
heaven. Lest oral evidence be invalid, I make this written agreement, 
and deliver it to the Doctor to hold as evidence. 

“Taukwang, 88th year, 6th moon, 5th day (5th July, 1848). 

(signed) Chung Ping.” 

No. 26,808. February 28,1848. Stone rf the lithic acid formation . 
Chung A wei, set. 27, is a laborer of the village of the White Lotus pond 
in the district of Pohlo and for several years has suffered from calcu¬ 
lus. After undergoing the usual preparation on the 31st of May, 
assisted by Dr. Marjoribanks, Rev. Mr. Speer, and Dr. Rowe, extract¬ 
ed the stone by the lateral operation, glistening with minute crystals. It 
resembled an almond in shape, measured 2£ and 4£ inches circum¬ 
ference, its diameters were 1 in. and 1}; its weight 4 oz. and (sc. On 
examination after the operation, it was found that the rectum had been 
wounded; the sphincter muscle was consequently divided immediate¬ 
ly. No unusual hemorrhage attended the operation. The urine did 
not flow as soon as is common, but in an hour or two it found its way 
through the canula/and no unfavorable symptoms supervened. In 
eight days the water ceased to pass through the wound. June 16th, 
the patient left his bed for the first time, and walked across the room 
with assistance, and no water escaped by the wound though in the 
upright position. It healed rapidly and perfectly, and no permanent 
inconvenience attended the accident, as the patient recovered the na¬ 
tural power of the reunited sphincter muscles. 

During his residence in the hospital, he was an attentive listener to 
the preaching of the gospel; previous to the operation he assured me 
that he worshiped Jesus, and consistently with this profession, he was 
heard to cry unto God, under the sufferings of extracting the calculus. 
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No. 23,502. July 17,1848. Largo calculus of tithic acid formation. 
Kwoh Awei, «t. 40, of the district of Sinhwui, at present a butcher 
in Canton, had suffered from stone for several years, but unlike most 
persons afflicted with this complaint, was rather corpulent. On the 
13th September, a week subsequent to case 26,796, a stone was ex¬ 
tracted resembling in shape, and almost in size, the seed of a mango. 
It measured 7 tit. in its largest, and 4f in. in its least circumference. Its 
transverse and longitudinal diameters, were 2 inches, and 2£ inches. 
It was of a pale reddish color, sparkling with crystals, and its surface for 
the most part rough like sand paper. It weighed two ounces, two 
drachms and one scruple. It was extracted whole. A rough wood- 
cut has been made by the Chinese carvers, which represents its exact 
size and general appearance. 



After the first few days he suffered very little, and notwithstanding 
instructions to the contrary, soon commenced changing his position 
from side to side. In about ten days the water passed naturally, 
and in thirty he was well. The day after the operation, his mother 
and several of his children came to the hospital, and remained with 
him till he was nearly recovered. He seemed to be in easy circum¬ 
stances, for he was able to command whatever could contribute to hts 
comfort When expressing his gratitude to God, and his instru¬ 
ment, he observed that the mouths of eight children depended upon 
him for food. 

Living in the vicinity of the Foreign factories, he often leaves his stall 
to run in and see what is passing in the hospital. He is more robust 
and corpulent than ever, and is very ready to encourage others who 
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have a similar ordeal in prospect to the one he has passed. Subse¬ 
quent to his recovery he presented a pair of scrolls with a statement 
of his case, containing a poetical statement, of which the following ia 
a translation. 

“ In the cyclical year wiishin (a. d* 1848), I had been afflicted 
with the stone disease for more than a year, and every [Chinese] 
physician having been unable to affect a cure, I subsequently repaired 
to Dr. Parker, the celebrated American physician, and begged him to 
cut and extract the stone, and in some ten days and more I was well, 
and have therefore written these scrolls, to manifest the sentiments 
of my heart. 

“ Not only according to true principles do you disseminate your skillful art: 

“ But, s!ill more, in your emerald satchel you possess an assortment oi won¬ 
derful prescriptions.” 

“ Your younger brother, Kwoh Awei, of the district of Nanh£i, 
presents his compliments.” 

No. 29,015. Dec. 1 Ith, 1848. Calculus t triple phosphates: ftg5u 
Ch iu, set. 51, of the district of Kauy&u in the department of Sha¬ 
king, had been afflicted many years with stone. He was much emaciat¬ 
ed, a copious discharge of ropy mucus had existed for a longtime, and 
his constitution was so impaired that I declined to operate. To palliate 
his distressing symptoms was all that could be promised. After remain¬ 
ing several months, he proposed if he could not be operated upon to 
return home and pursue the palliative treatment there. This he was 
advised to do. But in a couple of months or so, he renewed his im¬ 
portunity for the extraction of the stone, which was again declined. 
The injection of the bladder with diluted nitric acid (two drops to an 
ounce of water) was commenced, with attention to his general health. 
Under these means there was a mitigation of his more urgent symp¬ 
toms, yet his sufferings were insupportable, and a brother came re¬ 
peatedly a distance of twenty miles, to join him in his urgent solicita¬ 
tions, and against the decision of an unbiased judgment they prevailed. 
On the 17th of Oct. 1849, the stone was extracted, measuring 3£ by 
5 in. in circumference, and weighing 1 ounce. The hemorrhage was 
excessive, apparently from the neck of the bladder, and only arrested 
by filling the wound with a pledget of lint saturated with the 
tincture of muriate of iron, a silver catheter being previously introduc¬ 
ed. Healthy suppuration was never established in the incision, and a 
few days subsequent to the operation, a large and hard protuberance 
appeared in the region of the stomach. This however subsided in 
eight and forty hours, and hopes were entertained for his recovery. 
Bui about the ninth day he declined rapidly, and died on the cletenth 
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During his long residence in the hospital be was one of the most 
attentive listeners to religious instruction upon the Sabbath and at the 
evening services with the patients. He also received the special at¬ 
tention of the Rev. W. Speer, who several times, before and after the 
17th, conversed and prayed with him in his room alone. From the 
spirit he exhibited throughout the last weeks of his life, there is some 
reason to hope the instructions imparted were not in vain. 

No. 30,158. Dec. 11,1848, Calculus , lithic acid formation. Liu 
Tsioh-wi, a farmer, set. 21, of Tseng-ching in this province, was admit¬ 
ted to the Hospital at this date suffering from stone, which on the 28th 
Feb. 1849, was successfully extracted. It measured 3£ by 5 inches 
circumfereuce, and its diameters were 1£ and 3jJ inches; it weighed 
five drachms. There was considerable hemorrhage from one of 
the hemorrhoidal arteries, which was arrested by the application of 
mattico, suggested by W. S. W. Ruschenbergcr, M. D., who assisted 
on the occasion, and by whom this valuable addition to the materia 
medica was first introduced to the notice of the profession in Ame¬ 
rica, as an efficient styptic. The patient perfectly recovered in about 
six weeks. 

No. 30,637. Feb. 26th, 1849. Calculus , triple phosphates, hi 
Akidu, net. 33, of the district of Tsingyuen, a laborer. In the mouth 
of March, by the lateral operation, operated and extracted a stone 
five and a half inches by four in circumference, of a flattened 
oval form and regular, weighing about one ounce and a half. The 
only circumstance deserving particular notice in this case was the 
excessive induration and rigidity of the neck of the bladder. The 
incision through the prostate gland and neck of the bladder was of the 
usual extent, that is, sufficient to admit the finger before removing the 
staff. The forceps were introduced with some difficulty, the stone was 
grasped at once, but in extracting it, the neck of the bladder seemed as 
inelastic as an iron ring, and nearly one third of the calculus fractured 
off under the pressure of the forceps, the fragments for the most part 
passing out before the principal portion, so that few remained to be 
syringed out of the bladder. Some inflammation followed, but soon 
yielded to the influence of calomel in small doses, and mucilaginous 
draughts. The patient perfectly recovered in about five weeks. 

No. 34,191. Nov. 24th, 1849. Calculus , triple phosphates. Lan 
Chinyung, set. 26, of the district of Pw4nyii. On the above date 
the stone was extracted, the patient being under the influence of 
chloroform. As he revived, he asked when the incision was to be 
made, and was answered by showing him the calculus. It measured 
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2} by 4| inches circumference, its diameters and 1} inches; its 
weight was one ounce and three grains. The loes of blood was not 
over three ounces. The recovery was .rapid and complete. The ti¬ 
dings of his success soon reached his companion in suffering who had 
previously disappeared (on the occasion of the fatal termination of the 
case of NgAu Ch&u), and nerved him to return, and on the 2d Jan. 
1850, a stone was extracted from the prostate gland and neck of the 
bladder, three inches in length, and seven in its longest circumference 
weighing one ounce. This patient was also under the influence of 
chloroform, and as he awoke from his state of insensibility, and saw 
the calculus, held up his thumb with a smile, exclaiming in his 
broken English, num-pd wan (No. i.). The details of this case, 
which has been perfectly successful, are reserved for the next report, 
to which in the order of time it belongs. 

Cases of Gunshot and other Wounds. 

No. 28,307. July 4th, 1848. Wound of the abdomen, andprotrusion 
of the bowels . Li Hung of the district of Sinhwui, a lad eleven years 
old, the only child of his parents, running along the street on his 
way to the market with a bowl in his hand, tripped and fell upon 
the bowl, the fractured edge of which perforated the abdomen on the 
right side, in a horizontal line a little above the umbilicus, so that 
the bowel escaped to the extent of a foot. This occurred at 7 
o’clock, P.M. At half past 9 o’clock, he was brought to the hospital. 
The protruded viscus had become distended with flatus, and being 
strangulated, exuded blood and serum, and was quite livid. After 
protracted and unsuccessful endeavors to return the bowel, assisted 
by Dr. Marjoribanks, I enlarged the semilunar aperture with a bistoury, 
and reduced the intestine. Fortunately very little hemorrhage followed 
the incision, which was made upward and inward to the extent of 
about one third of an inch. After waiting sufficiently long to ascertain 
that nothing was to be apprehended from hemorrhage, the wound was 
united by sutures and adhesive plaster, and a compress and bandage 
were gently applied. A calomel and rhubarb aperient was administer¬ 
ed. The next morning the pulse was upwards of 100, but after a 
natural evacuatiou in the afternoon, it rapidly fell to the natural stand¬ 
ard. From this time not an unfavorable symptom occurred, and in 
ten days the wound healed, and the lad perfectly recovered. 

Gunshot wounds by Pirates. On the evening of 9th July, 1848, a 
passenger boat from Iiiangshan to Canton was attacked by pirates. 
Boats of this class are employed by the dealers in cotton, to briug 
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large amounts of specie to the city, and are well armed to defend 
themselves against pirates. This boat had swivels of foreign manufac¬ 
ture, loaded and manned, and the matches were J ighted. But sailing 
before the wind in a moonlight evening, the men were asleep at their 
guns, when a pirate came up astern of her unobserved, and fired a 
shot, aimed, apparently, at the helmsman, which passed through the 
body of a man near him. The boatmen were instantly at their guns. 
The helmsman brought the boat into the wind, when a broadside was 
fired into the piratical boat, sending a number of the men into the water. 
The engagement was brief and spirited, but successful on the part 
of the assailed, who reported that but five oarsmen were seeu in the 
bright moonlight, working at the pirate boat when they parted. 
Five men belonging to the passenger boat were brought to the hospital 
the next morning, probably at the instance of the government, as a 
linguist came to seek admittance for them, each having received an 
iron slug or shot. They were entered upon the records as follows : 

No. 28,506. Lf Atsf, aet. 23. Ball entered the groin. 

„ 28,507. Li Ayu,aet. 31. „ „ left breast. 

„ 28,508. Chiu AwO, set. 25. „ „ at the ankle. 

„ 28,509. Li Asz\ aet. 15. „ „ right arm. 

,, 28,510. Hwing Akwang, aet. 53. ,, „ mastoid process. 

In the case of the first, the ball entered just over the arch of the 
pubes, a little to the leftside, and passing in a horizontal direction, for¬ 
tunately without injury to the femoral artery which ran very near its 
course, lodged beneath the vastus extemus of the right thigh, where it 
was found, cut down upon, and extracted on the 17th inst. In that of 
Li Ayu, the ball entered over the third rib, glanced and passed down¬ 
wards beneath the pectoral muscle, two inches below the point of 
entrance, where it was found and dislodged on the 18th inst. Chau 
Awu received the shot below the internal maleolus of the right foot, 
which was extracted at the centre of the heel on the 10th. In the case 
of Li Asz*, the shot passed through the right arm, external to the 
humerus, a little below the deltoid muscle, and was extracted on the 
opposite side, also on the 10th. Hwing Akw4ng received the iron a 
little below the right mastoid process, which passed along the base 
of the cranium, lodged near the cervical vertebrae at a depth of three 
and a half inches, and was extracted on the 15th, after dilating the 
wound with a bistoury and directory to the bottom. The five men all 
recovered in due course without any permanent injury, three of whom, 
subsequent to their discharge, have returned with grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment of their good fortune. 

VOL. xix. No. * 31 
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No. 29,351. Sept. 19th, 1848. Gunshot wound. Chin Asan, act. 
24, of Sinhwui, the gunner of a passenger boat of KiAugmun, was 
shot by pirates on the evening of the 20th instant. An iron grape shot 
an inch in diameter, entered the left side just over the fifth rib, 
passed along the rib, backwards and over the spine, and lodged 
beneath the integuments in the opposite side at a point nearly cor¬ 
responding to that at which it entered. Assisted by Dr. Ruschenberger 
of U. S. N., the ball was cut down upon and extracted. Poultices 
were applied, and an antiphlogistic treatment was adopted; copious 
suppuration followed, the lungs suffered sympathetically to a conside¬ 
rable extent, but in six or eight weeks the patient perfectly recovered. 

Subsequent to his return home, the proprietors of the line of boats to 


which he belonged presented their acknowledgments, by the preseii- 

tation of these two scrolls. 
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Translation. " The following couplet is composed, and with com¬ 
pliments presented, by the Passenger-boat company of Kidngmun, for 
the inspection of the celebrated physician, Dr. Parker, of America. 
[From the winter of disease], you restore the spring of health; and 
possessing in your emerald satchel,* books unknown to others, you 
[are able] to benefit the woild.” 

No. 29,352. Gunshot wound, fated. Chin Aho, of Shunteh, «t. 32, a 
sailor belonging to the same boat as Chin As&n last mentioned, was 
mortally wounded in the shoulder. The ball passed through the up¬ 
per third of the humerus, producing comminuted fracture of the whole 
upper third of the bone, and dividing the brachial artery. He sur¬ 
vived his arrival at the hospital only about an hour. 


* Here is an historical allusion to a celebrated physician of antiquity who is 
said to have carried his prescriptions in an emerald pocket by his side. 
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No. 30,338. Jan. 2d, 1840. Gunshot mound. On the evening of the 
let Jan., a passenger boat on its way to Canton, when a little above 
Whampoa, was attacked by six piratical craft containing over one 
hundred men. The engagement lasted two hours (the report of the 
guns was heard distinctly at Canton), when the pirates were dispersed 
by the timely assistance of a well armed chop-boat, laden with cot¬ 
ton, that came to their aid. Yen Aw&ng, 33 years old, of Kweishen 
in the department of Weichau, belonging to the boat, was wounded 
by a splinter, about four inches in length, and three fourths of an inch 
broad, that passed through the left arm near the brachial artery, yet 
without injuring the blood-vessels, and entering the side, hit upon a rib, 
glanced downwards perpendicularly, and lodged between the ribs and 
the muscles, where it was found and extracted on his reaching the hos¬ 
pital the next morning. Six of his fellow-boatmen were severely burnt 
by the fire-balls from the pirates, but all perfectly recovered at the 
hospital. 

Cases of Fractures and Dislocations. 

No. 27,375. 1st May, 1848. Fracture of the thigh . NgSu Y*ukifi, 
set. 22, of the district of Sinhwui, by the falling of a spar on board of 
a junk, fractured his thigh at the superior third. The bone was set by 
Kwan Atd, and the case treated by him exclusively and successfully, 
and the patient discharged well in about six weeks. 

No. 30,992. 2d April, 1849. Fracture of both hones qf the leg. Chin 
Ashin, set. 32, of the district of Shunteh, had simple fracture of the 
tibia and fibula. This case was also satisfactorily treated by my senior 
pupil. 

No. 34,000. Nov. 7th, 1849. Dislocation qf the os humeri. IIo Alin, 
set. 20, of the district of Nanhai, fell and dislocated the right shoul¬ 
der forwards, placing the head of the os humeri upou the pectoral mus¬ 
cle. The dislocation occurred some hours previous to my seeing him 
at 11 p.m. The patient was under apprehension that his injury was 
irreparable, but his despondency was soon exchanged for joy on find¬ 
ing, in a few minutes, the dislocation reduced, and the use of his arm 
restored. 

Cases of tumors } and other morbid growths. 

No. 27,231. 17th April, 1848. Hypertrophy of both breasts , of ten 
years* growth, successfully removed under the influence of chloroform. 
Lu-shf, set. 42, of the district of N.inh&i, first presented herself at 
the hospital, April 17th; and when about to operate upon her, after a 
few weeks’ preparatory treatment, her impatient opium-snicking bus- 
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band suddenly summoned her home. In the course of the last summer, 
her husband died, and the woman returned and renewed the request 
to have her bhrden removed, which had increased nearly one third 
since she first presented herself; 

On the 24th Dec. 1849, in the presence of Dr. Bowing and several 
other gentlemen, assisted by Dr. Marjoribanks and my senior pupil, 
the left breast, measuring two feet, two and a half inches in circumfe¬ 
rence, and weighing catties (about 61bs.), was removed in three 
and half minutes. When she came to the operating table, she was 
under high nervous excitement, which was rather increased by the first 
application of chloroform, and being a Romanist, invoked the name of 
the Virgin Mary as well as of the Savior. But very soon after the se¬ 
cond exhibition, she became quite insensible, and the following day 
stated that she was only conscious when the sutures were applied after 
the breast was removed. 

In one month after, the right breast, measuring two feet, and. weigh¬ 
ing 5£/£$., was removed in three minutes. She came almost instantly 
under the influence of chloroform, which was administered at her own 
request. At first she seemed in a state of pleasurable excitement, 
chanting or singing, till she became silent and motionless. At one 
time she seemed to choke with spasms, and resembled a person in 
apoplexy, but shortly after the operation was completed, and the su¬ 
tures applied, she revived as one awakes from sleep, with a natural ex¬ 
pression upon her countenance. She complained rather more of the 
wound than is usual when chloroform is not administered. In one 
month she was discharged perfectly well. 

No. 27,976. 12th June, 1848. Lipoma of both cheeks . Hw£ng 
Ahau, ®t. 50, of the district of Pwanyii, manufacturer of artificial 
flowers, had a singular affection of both cheeks, resembling lipoma of 
the nose. The morbid growths on either side were of the same size, 
about ten inches in circumference, and hung pendulous from both 
cheeks presenting a very singular appearance. The only inconveni¬ 
ence occasioned was from their weight. Shortly after presenting him¬ 
self at the hospital, he w.ts seized with fever, and went home, and has 
not since returned. 

No. 25,592. IOth January, 1849 .—Glandular tumor , and ligature 
of the primitive carotid. Tanshf, set. 48, of the district of Sinhwui. 
had a tumor oil the right side of her neck, a growth of sixteen years, 
measuring l£ foot in circumference. The tumor originated be¬ 
neath the primitive carotid, which was carried out of its position as 
the tumor increased. The carotid artery was preternatnrally large, 
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and carried over the tumor on the trachinl side, and lay imbedded in a 
groove, to which its sheath was found to adhere. The jugular vein 
was separated from the others for four inches, and lay on the opposite 
cervical side. On the 10th January, assisted by Dr. Marjoribanks, and 
Dr. Startin of H. C. steamer Phlegethon, and the Rev. Mr. Speer, the 
tumor was extirpated. The operation was commenced with the endea¬ 
vor if possible not to divide the artery, but although it was superficial 
for the first three or four inches from the clavicle, at the point at which 
the external and internal branches divide, both branches dipped into the 
tumor itself, and the external was opened in the progress of the dissec¬ 
tion. However the hemorrhage was in a great measure commanded by 
pressure, while the primitive carotid was ligatured. The divided 
branches also required a ligature. On resuming the dissection, the 
tumor on the cervical side was punctured, when a dark sanious fluid 
gushed forth, causing one of the gentlemen assisting to exclaim that 
41 the jugular was opened/ 1 but immediately it was perceived that the 
tumor collapsed, and that it was a portion of its fluid contents that had 
escaped. The tumoi was found firmly attached to the ramus and angle 
of the jaw, by an almost cartilaginous union, which was severed by the 
scalpel. The operation was a severe one, and the loss of blood con¬ 
siderable. The patient, however, rallied very well, and passed as com¬ 
fortable a night as could be expected under the circumstances. Some 
tumefaction took place in the course of the night, below the clavicle, 
and the patient suffered from cough, either from catarrh occasioned by 
exposure and the application of cold water during the operation, or 
from sympathy of the parts, and it was some weeks before she recover¬ 
ed her natural voice. She complained chiefly of a sense of coldness 
on the right side of the face and bead. Two of the smaller ligatures 
came away in about sixteen days, but the principal one not until the 
thirtieth. The patient was discharged in about six weeks. She has 
several times revisited the hospital; has recovered her voice, and re¬ 
gained in a great measure the natural feeling in the right side of the 
bead, and is in good health. 

No. 30,087. Dec. 11th, 1848. Molluscum pendulum. Ch&ngShin, 
®t. 49, of the district of Nanhai, had his face and person covered with 
mollusca, the cutaneous protuberances varying from the size of buck¬ 
shot to that of an ounce bullet, but upon the left arm there was one of 
an oblong oval shape extending above and below the elbow, about one 
foot iu circumference. It was perfectly superficial, and was successful¬ 
ly removed by Kwun Alb. 
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No. 30,563. Feb. 19th, 1849. Malignant fungoid tumor. Li Aki, 
sot. 54, of the district of Shunteh, had a tumor situated upon the lum¬ 
bar region, and adhering firmly to the spinous processes. It was of 
thirty years’ growth, and about fourteen inches in circumference. 
Though ulcerated and of a fungoid appearance, it was not suspected to 
be of a malignant nature. The original tumor was removed, but in 
a few months recurred; a second operation was performed, removing 
every trace of the disease, when in parts contiguous and before 
apparently healthy, it soon returned with increased malignity. 

No. 30,621. Feb. 26th, 1849. Fungoid tumor. Chushu, a Manchu, 
set. 54, had a fungoid tumor of the size of an orange, situated upon 
the back near the right scapula and spine. The tumor was readily 
and successfully removed. Before leaving the hospital, the patient 
made repeated solicitations to be allowed to send an artist and take 
the portrait of the surgeon ; his importunity was at length acceded 
to, and a portrait taken in water colors, by the side of which on the 
same canvas was the following inscription in poetry, and an account 
of his case, and what he had seen in the hospital. 

14 What man is that? America’s noble and disinterested man, 
who does to others as he would that others should do to him. His 
country is different from ours, his feelings are the same. In all dis¬ 
tresses and diseases, he feels the sorrows and joys of others as though 
they were his own. Those cases which require the use of instru¬ 
ments, and which are difficult to others, are easy to him. He che¬ 
rishes a mind that is divine, and bears the visage of Budha; a full 
halo of glory surrounds his deeds, and he deserves immeasurable lon¬ 
gevity. Parker’s meritorious virtues are innumerable as the sands of 
the ever flowing river. I denominate him a “ K-stk” What say 
you, yes or no V* 

In addition to the poetry, he next proceeds to give the following 
statement:— 

“In the second month of the year of the cycle kt-y& (1849), I 
had had a tumor upon roy back in an ulcerated state, I was also afflict¬ 
ed with an hemorrhoidal affection, to which the (Chinese) physicians 
with difficulty applied their hands, when I went to Dr. Parker for 
treatment, and was healed with speed divine. Moreover, I have in 
person seen him heal other men, and although their maladies were 
such as would baffle Lu t and Pien Tsiob,* there were none with 
which he did not succeed. Furthermore, possessing the influence of the 


" Two celebrated physicians of antiquity. 
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example bequeathed him by Jesus, be delights in doing good, never 
tiring, and loves other men as himself. I have therefore taken this 
his portrait, and respectfully composed a few verses in order to keep 
in memory my constant sense of gratitude : as 1 stand before it, I re¬ 
member him with respect and esteem. With the utmost sincerity, 
respectfully composed by Chushu, styled Tsingtien." 

The exceptionable sentiments were (minted out, and the desire ex¬ 
pressed to substitute for an answer to the question, “ What man is 
that?”—“ one who has come to China from afar, desirous of the future 
happiness foretold in the 3d verse of Xllth of Daniel.” 

No. 30,575. 19th Feb. Glandular tumor within the mouth removed 
by ligature . Tin A sin, ®t. 46, of Sanshwui, had a hard tumor of five 
or six inches circumference, attached by a peduncle to the inside of 
the mouth, opposite the buccinator muscle. Kwdn Ath, the senior 
pupil, succeeded in removing it speedily and perfectly by means of a 
ligature. 

No. 31,200. 30th April, 1849. Steatomatous tumor. Shin Ko-hau, 
«t 32, of Pwanyii, a seller of poultry, had a steatomatous tumor situat¬ 
ed on the inside of the right knee of six years’ growth. He was very 
much emaciated, had a cadaverous expression of countenance, and the 
tumor over a foot circumference, was ulcerated at the apex. Around 
the ulcer extensive sloughing soon commenced, rendering it necessary 
to extirpate the tumor without delay, or healthy integument sufficient 
to form the flaps would not remain. Accordingly on the 9th May, it 
was removed; for the most part union by the first intention followed, 
and in a fortnight, the poor man, who a few weeks previous could move 
only with difficulty by the aid of a staff, and who himself regarded 
his case as hopeless, returned to his family perfectly well and happy. 

No. 31,614. 28th May, 1849. Case of a gentleman who came a 
journey of more than a thousand miles to submit to a surgical opera¬ 
tion. Sii Fu, ®L 48, a gentleman of the province of Chehktfng, had 
a ste tomatoes tumor of nearly one foot circumference situated upon 
his left cheek. He had heard of the Hospital through friends who had 
visited Canton, and he observed that he had come a journey of sixty- 
two days to avail of its benefit. He seemed quite affected when in¬ 
formed that it could be safely removed. After a few days’ rest, and 
preparatory treatment, the tumor was extirpated. As he seemed of 
rather delicate constitution, it was decided not to administer chloroform 
but to apply it by means of two strips of muslin over the tumor where 
the elliptical incisions were to be made. However, these were scarce¬ 
ly applied, when the patient became fully under its constitutional in- 
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fluence. The operation immediately proceeded, the tumor was extir¬ 
pated, and the arteries-unexpectedly numerous and large-were tied. 
The patient awoke from the lethean sleep with alight sickness, but it 
so< n subsided. He suffered comparatively little, either during or sub¬ 
sequent to the operation, and on the 4th of July was ready to com¬ 
mence his long journey home. The evening preceding his departure, 
he presented a note expressive of his gratitude, of which the following 
is a translation. 

“ Presenting myself before the bench of Dr. Parker, the celebrated 
American physician, bowing my head to the earth, I beg leave to return 
thanks for his favor. 

“ I, your inferior, am obliged to you the venerable doctor, for healing 
my disease, for which my sense of gratitude is difficult to name. I am 
also under obligations for your super abounding humanity, inasmuch 
as whatever I have asked, you have been ever ready to bestow, which 
to eternal ages I shall not forget. 

“Now upon the fifteenth of this month (4th July, 1849), I am to pro¬ 
ceed with my friends to Kweichau; and after returning home, I shall 
every day burn incense and light candles, and bowing my head to the 
ground, return thanks to the deified Jesus, and to God, the Majesty of 
Heaven. I shall, moreover, write their names upon cards, and will 
widely disseminate them among all the people, in order to make some 
return for their great favors; and life after life, age after age, my sense 
of gratitude will not be slight 

“ With solemnity I write this [acknowledgement], and reverently 
thanking you, respectfully present my wishes for your golden tranquil¬ 
lity. Worshipfully, your inferior Sii Changfu.” 

This gentleman was an attentive listener to Christian instruction 
during his residence in the hospital, and it was painful to perceive 
from this note how imperfect the views he had formed of religion. 
His departure being unexpectedly delayed a day, it afforded an 
opportunity for correcting his error, and imparting to him further 
instruction, and impressing upon him that the heart alone is requir¬ 
ed in the worship of the true God, and not the burning of incense 
and candles as in the worship of idols It has been suguested by an 
intelligent Chinese, that the epithet “deified Jesus” had been suggest¬ 
ed by his understanding of the divine and human nature of Christ. 
This case'is of interest as illustrating some of the difficulties in impart¬ 
ing Scriphcal truths to the heathen mind* 
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No. 3*2,186. July 2d, 1849 Tumor one foot in circumference sur* 
rounding the middle finger . Kwang So, ®t. 41, a farmer of the dis* 
trict of Sinhwui, had a tumor surrounding the middle finger of the 
left hand. It formed a perfect sphere, and measured just one foot. 
There existed a varicose state of the veins of the arm. The venous 
arch on the back of the hand was twice its natural size. Under the 
influence of chloroform, the tumor was removed by disarticulating 
the finger at the metacarpal joint On dissection, the tumor was 
found to be of a hard glandular, or semi-cartilaginous structure, quite 
homogeneous throughout, and adherent to the bone. The tip of the 
finger and its nail were just discernible. One artery, and the princi¬ 
pal vein, both required a ligature. In about one month, the wound 
healed, leaving him a useful hand. 

No. 32,222. 2d July, 1849. Large scirrhus of the breast of a young 
man. Fung Pih-hii, et. 20, of the district of Siuhwui, had a scir¬ 
rhous affection of the right mamma of six years 1 growth. The young 
man was extremely emaciated, extremities (edematous, countenance 
cadaverous; the breast had long been ulcerated, and was beginning to 
slough, and it was manifest that if space would be found sufficient for 
the scalpel to pass between his disease and the grave, it must be with¬ 
out delay. Notwithstanding the thermometer ranged at 90° and up¬ 
wards, with a desire of affording him his only chance of recovery, on 
the 4th July I proceeded to the operation, not without apprehension 
lest he might not survive. The gland was extirpated in about one 
minute, and the arteries secured as speedily as practicable. It measured 
23 inches in circumference, and weighed a little short of three pounds. 
There was not sufficient healthy integument to cover the base when 
removed, and a space of two inches in breadth at the widest part be¬ 
tween the flaps, required to be healed by granulations. The patient 
rallied remarkably well. The cedema subsided entirely in a few days, 
the general health improved, and in six weeks the patient was dis¬ 
charged comparatively well. 

Miscellaneous. 

No. 31,763. 4th June. Prolapsus uteri of ten years' continuatire. 
Hw5ng shf, ®t. 53, of Canton. This woman had been incommoded by 
the complete prolapsus of the womb for the above period, yet she was 
robust and otherwise apparently quite well. From many years’ exposure, 
the surface appeared more like the skin of the palm of the hand than 
it did like a mucous membrane. At the apex there was a small healthy 
ulcer. The organ was replaced without difficulty. 
vol. xix. .no. v. 36 
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Chloroform. 

My acknowledgments are due to H. M. Schiefflin, Esq. of New 
York, for an abundant supply of excellent chloroform, accompanied 
with the pamphlet of Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh upon this new an¬ 
esthetic agent A brief allusion to this remarkable agent which the 
nineteenth century has brought to the relief of the afflicted is all that 
is here necessary. 

The quantity of chloroform I have used with adults is about one 
drachm, gently inhaled from a spunge surrounded by cloth lined with 
oil paper to prevent evaporation. In some instances, a second applica¬ 
tion has been required. 

Previous to receiving this chloroform from New York, I had failed 
in several instances with a vial obtained elsewhere, to get the patient 
under its influence. It was given to the lad, No. 28,807, but had he 
been told that the design was to destroy him, he could not have re¬ 
sisted it more violently. He said it was like scalding water. The 
same complaint had been made by others, but it was probably at» 
tributable to the quality of the article, no such effect being particularly 
noticed from that now in use. 

Reports of disastrous effects from this agent have produced caution 
in its use, never administering it when predisposition existed to affec¬ 
tions of the lungs, heart, or head. In the eight or ten instances in which 
I have employed it, no unfavorable consequences have followed. It 
has not been till recently that I have ventured to call in its aid in 
lithotomy, and that in the last two cases. In the first of these, before the 
patient became fully under its influence, there were momentary con¬ 
vulsions, but the man retained no recollection of them afterwards, 
and as already stated the sight of the caloulus was his first intima¬ 
tion that the ordeal was past In the second, the patient came speed¬ 
ily under its influence, without spasm, cough, or nausea, and awoke 
from its effects as out of sleep. In cases Nos. 31,465 and 27,931, 
had a spectator come into the room in the midst of the operation, he 
would have supposed in the first that the patient was dead, and in the 
other that she was dying, yet no deleterious effects followed. 

Religious Services, Distribution or Scriptures and Tracts. 

Divine service has been held every Sabbath at the Hospital at half 
past one P.M. The number of auditors has varied from twenty-five 
to seventy-five. The excellent Evangelist Li4ng Afah continued his 
assistance up to the month of June last, when his whole time and 
strength were required by the Loudon Missionary Society, whose de- 
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voted missionary he is and has been for many years. Since that period 
it has been my happiness to enjoy the assistance of Mr. S. W. Wil¬ 
liams each Sabbath. During a part of the past two years, a religious 
service has been held with the patients two evenings in the week, at 
which a portion of Scripture was read and explained, concluding 
with prayer. In these services, as well as frequently upon the Sabbath, 
I have enjoyed the cooperation of the Rev. William Speer. Each 
Monday, on which new patients are admitted, seldom less than one 
hundred, and often one hundred and fifty persons, are present, and the 
assembly is addressed, explaining the objects of the Institution, and 
presenting a summary of the great doctrines of revealed truth, after 
which they are presented with a Gospel, a Christian tract, aud a form 
of prayer, as stated in the last Report. About 10,000 volumes have 
l>een distributed, a portion of which have gone to other and distant 
provinces, under circumstances calculated to secure for them a favora¬ 
ble reception; but 30,000 could have been distributed equally well, had 
I possessed them. 

In June last a case of deep interest occurred, illustrating the power 
of truth. The work of the Holy Spirit was signally manifested iu a lady 
afflicted with cancer of the face. Her physical malady was beyond 
the power of human skill. She was a woman of superior intelli¬ 
gence and read Chinese with facility. After she had been sometime 
in the Hospital, during which she had attentively read the Gospel, and 
listened with solemnity to the explanation of its doctrines, both upon 
the Sabbath and during the week, the Evangelist called one day 
and with much joy informed me that this patient, to use his own 
guarded expression, “ believed a little. 1 ' He was requested to be 
assiduous in making her acquainted with the Gospel; he replied, “ No 
fear; she now believes she has an immortal soul, is convinced of the 
sinfulness of human nature, and understands the vicarious atonement 
of Christ, and is anxious to avail of His salvation.” The emotions 
awakened in contemplating her feelings are more easily conceived 
than expressed. A person of her intelligence, at the age of forty years, 
for the first time grasping the sublime idea of immortality, and realiz¬ 
ing the overwhelming thought of being a sinner agaiust God, and 
yet, her solace in the knowledge that there is forgiveuess through the 
atonement of Christ! 

I soon visited, and conversed with her, directing her to the 14th 
chapter of John, and observed that many had come to the hospital afflict¬ 
ed with grievous maladies, and had gone away happy in their perfect 
recovery, yet without embracing the Savior who was there made kuown 
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to them : hut still more blessed her lot, though the cancer could not 
he cured, if she sincerely embraced the Savior, for then in immortal 
health, she would before long be in the everlasting enjoyment of one 
of the many “ mansions in her heavenly Father’s house.” 

Her disease making rapid advances, she was in a few days after* 
advised to return to her family, carrying an assortment of books such 
as alone contain the elixir of life. I have seldom seen more convinc¬ 
ing evidence of the influence of the Holy Spirit upon a Chinese mind, 
and it is my humble hope and sincere prayer, to meet her in a better 
world. I learn that she has since deceased. 

A young Manchu soldier has attracted particular attention. He 
stated that it was relief afforded to a friend, and his hearing of the be¬ 
nevolent design of the Hospital that first excited his curiosity to be¬ 
come acquainted with the new religion. The fact of a foreigner com¬ 
ing from afar to heal the sick gratuitously he could not understand. 
He attended, unobtrusively, the services upon the Sabbath, week af¬ 
ter week, and this first attracted my notice; upon inquiry he in¬ 
formed me he was a Manchu, belonging to the garrison in the city of 
Canton. Finding be took more than ordinary interest in the doc- 
trines he had heard, he was invited to call at my residence for free 
and unrestrained conversation respecting them. The invitation he 
cheerfully accepted, and has often repeated his visit. The Christian 
books presented him, he read with great interest, and has often ex¬ 
pressed his full conviction of their excellence and truth: and that * se¬ 
cretly, from fear not of the Jews, 1 but of the Manchtis, he worshiped 
only the living and true God, at the same time expressing his dissatis¬ 
faction with the false religion of his country. He is apparently amiable, 
and I doubt not sincere iu his intellectual belief of the Gospel, though 
as yet he has not the moral courage to profess it publicly. 

The following letter in Manchu, from his wife, who also professes 
to believe in the Savior, addressed to Mrs. Parker then in America, 
and translated by the husband into Chinese, may here be quoted, being 
probably the first letter ever addressed by a Manchu to a foreign lady. 

“Your younger sister addressing Mrs. Parker, wishes her all 
tranquillity and ten thousand blessings. Your younger sister is under 
obligations to the venerable Teacher (Dr. Parker) for his compassion 
and love to us in teaching and preaching to us the doctrines of Jesus, 
the Lord and Savior of the world. .From this time forth, it will be 
my aim to hold fast his religion. Meditating upon and revolving in 
my mind the moral excellence of Mrs. Parker, I write this note, and 
respectfully present iny compliments, wishing her health and happiness; 
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and moreover, offer my regards to her honorable family, relatives and 
friends, desiring for them perfect tranquillity. 

“ Your younger sister bowing, presents her respects. 

Canton, 25th September, 1849. Nuon Ta-taou.” 

It is a constant source of gratification to witness the living evidences 
of the Divine blessing upon the Medical Missionary cause in the per¬ 
sons of those whose lives have through its agency been instrumental^ 
prolonged for years. Now, one and another calls, who five or ten 
years' since, by a surgical operation were delivered from evils fast 
hastening them to the grave; then, another, who fifteen years since was 
on the border of dissolution from an affection which, without foreign aid 
had terminated speedily and fatally, is distinctly before the mind. 

After the experience of fifteen years, the cause of Medical Missions, 
whether as it respects its divine origin or its peculiar adaptedness, as 
a means to the introduction of the Gospel and its blessings into China, 
has not diminished in my view of its importance. Confidence, friend¬ 
ship, and influence, have thus been acquired, attainable in no other 
way 90 successfully. It is an occasion of unfeigned pleasure to witness 
the success and influence of kindred institutions, the Reports of which 
have been read with gratification. 

In 1841, the Bishop of London expressed his conviction of the be¬ 
nevolence and wisdom of medical missions, which he very justly remark¬ 
ed, were sanctioned both by the precepts and example of the Savior 
himself; and it is a pleasure to know, that the Church Missionary 
Society of England has at length affixed the seal of its approval to the 
cause, by the appointment of the Rev. W. Welton, B. A. of Cambridge, 
and for some years a practitioner in England, its medical missionary 
to Fuhchau. 

The systematic efforts of the Medical Missionary Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, to enlighten and awaken the public mind generally, and that of 
the Profession particularly, betoken good for the cause. A volume of 
Lectures upon the duties of the latter, delivered in that city the last 
year, by some of the ablest of the distinguished faculty of that metro¬ 
polis, deserves a place in the library of every medical man in Christen¬ 
dom, and will richly repay perusal. Sir Henry Halford and John Aber¬ 
crombie, names ever to be remembered in this connection, have passed 
from the stage, but fortunately their mantle has fallen upon others. 
Soon may the number of duly qualified medical missionaries, com¬ 
mensurate with the demand for them, come forth to this inviting field, 
where is ample scope for all their talent, faith, and holy enterprise. 
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TABULAR LIST OF DISEASES. 


Ectropia.. 
Trichiasis 


Xeroma... 

Excrescence of eyelids... 

Tumor of the orbit. 

Tumor of the lids., 

Noli-me-tangereof the lids. 
Mucocele.... 


Ophthalmia, strumous..... 


Exophthalmia.. 


Leucoma. 


Cornitis. 


Glaucoma., 
Myosis.... 


Muscat vo li tan tea... 


Fungus hematodes.. 


Staphyloma, sclerotica.... 


Onyx. 


Otorrhea , 


Coryza. 

Glossitis. 

laryngitis. 

Tonsilitiw. 

Ulcer of fauces.. 
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1848. 
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|Nev» materne. 3 

Aneurism. 1 

Hemoptisis. 35 

Phthisis pulmonalis.. 

Bronchitis, chronic. 71 

Pleurisy. 1 

Asthma. 2 

Diseases of the Abdominal Organs . 
iGastritis.. 


j Dysentery. 


IMS. 

2 

2 

16 


iRanula... 

Elongatidn of pendulum palati 1 

A phone . 2 

Salivary fistula. 24 

Diseases qf ike Organs of Circulation. 

2 
3 
10 
1 

177 


Abscess of liver. 

Enlargement of spleen. 

Hernia inguinal.. 

Hernia, ventral. 


Amenorrhea. 

Chlorosis. 

Closed vagina after birth 
of a child.. 


Prolapsus uteri. 


Chronic cystitis.. 

Hematuria.. 

iGravel. 

Urinary calculi (stone in 


(mpotency. 

Fungus of the testicle.. 
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Syphilis. 


1949. 

14 


Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Hysteria. 1 

Paralysis. 2 

Ilemiphlegia. 11 

Neuralgia. 

Epilepsy. 4 

Convulsions,.. 

Hydrocephalus. 3 

Cephalalgia. 20 

Spina binda. 

Cutaneous Diseases. 

Warts. 

Macule. 9 

Lepra. 6 

Acne. 3 

Tinea capitis.. 4 

Tetter.. 2 

Herpes zoster.. 1 

Scabies. 17 

Psoriasis.. 3 

Impetigo..... 35 

Lichen circinatus.... 97 

Noli-me-tangere. 

Elephantiasis of the legs-.. 6 

Elephantiasis of the vulva. 

Keloids.. 1 

Ichthyosis.. 

Various.. 5 

Constitutional Diseases. 

Rheumatism. 223 

Arthritis. 21 

Lumbago. 

Fever, intermittent. 17 

Measles. 

Opium mania.. 3 

Abscesses. 71 

Carbuncles.. ] 

Ulcers.. 121 

Gangrene. 

Erysipelas. 

Scrofula. 131 

Goitre. 6 

Diseases qf the Osseous System . 
Morbus coxalgia*. 14 
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13 
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3| 

40| 
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13 
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II 

5| 
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31 
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28 

137 
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8| 

1 
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1 

11 

457 

17 

2 


2. 

163 
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Periostitis. . 

ISIS 

1M». 

2 

Caries of os fenioris. 

1 

2 

Caries of tibia . 

1 

4 

Caries of humerus. . 


1 

Caries of scapula. . 

1 


Caries of lower ja w . 

2 

2 

Necrosis. . 

2 

1 

Curvature of spine . 

Disease of antrum maxil- 

15 

8 

lary. 

Dislocation of radius and 

1 

1 

ulna.. . 

2 

1 

Dislocation of lower jaw.. 

1 

2 

Dislocation of os humeri... 


1 

Dislocation of femur.. 


1 

Exostosis of mastoid process 

1 


Exostosis of lower jaw. 

8 

1 

Paranychia. 

6 

Anchylosis of elbow . 

2 

2 

Contraction of tendons. ... 


6 

Preternatural and diseased Growths. 

Nasal polypus . 

14 

7 

Tumors, steatomatus . 

3 

19 

Tumors, sarcomatous .... 

7 

22 

Tumors, glandular . 

34 

19 

Tumors, fungoid . 

1 

2 

Tumors, erectile . 


1 

Tumors, abdominal . 

16 

10 

Tumors, encysted . 

21 

6 

Carcinoma of the breast .. 

18 

3 

Carcinoma of the face. ... ^ 

2 

4 

Schirroue breast . 

6 

3 

Hypertrophy of the breasts. 

1 

1 

Abscesses of the breast... 

2 

1 

Imperforate anus (congenital) 1 


i Imperforate vagina do. 

1 

1 

Lipoma of the nose . . 

1 


Lipoma of the cheeks . 


1 

Injuries (various). 

14 

20 

1 Burns from gunpowder &c. 

11 

15 

j Wound of the abdomen. .. 
Wounds, incised. 


1 

3 

3 

Wounds, gunshot . 

10 

5 

Epulis . 

4 

2 


I Harelip 

Club-foot. 

4|jFinger bitten off in a quarrel 1 


Tabulae Synopsis of the Table. 


Diseases of the ear... 

Diseases of the face and throat. 

Diseases of the organs of circulation. 
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Diseases of tlic nervous system. 41 70 

Cutaneous diseases. 189 284 

Constitutional diseases.. 504 921 

Diseases of the osseous system. 51 45 

Preternatural and diseased growths. 177 155 

Totals. 4001 4504 


By the Treasurer’s account, Dec. 31st, 1847, there was was a ba¬ 
lance to the credit of the Society, of $4611.31 from which subtract 
$1107.51, *the current expenses for the year 1848, and $975.69, 
those for 1849; together with a balance of $525.40 due P. Parker 
as per last Report(in all $2608.60), leaves a balance in the treasury 
at Canton of $2002.71. Besides these expenses, sums have been 
paid for medicines and instruments in New York out of funds of the 
Society in the hands of Messrs. Olyphant & Son, who hold a balance 
of between eight and nine hundred dollars. 


Art. VI. Letter regarding the word used for Ood in Chinese. By 
A Looker-on. 

To the Editor of the Chinese Repository , 

Sir, 

May a Looker-on throw out a suggestion ? I read in Locke’s Essay on 
the Understanding (Book III, chap. 9., Art. 5.), these words: “ Words 
having naturally no signification, the idea which each stands for must 
be learned and obtained by those who would exchange thought, and 
hold intelligible discourse in any language.” Now preaching is the di¬ 
vinely appointed means of spreading the Gospel; if a missionary, there¬ 
fore, carefully explains what he meaus by the word, it can not make 
any great difference whether he use Shdngtl or Shin . I greatly 
doubt whether the strict accuracy of signification sought for in the 
Chinese language exists in any language, unless it be in the Hebrew, 
in the one great name Jehovah (which will surely not be excluded from 
the Chinese Scriptures). I am quite certain that it does not exist in 
the English, for we find excellent scholars disputing whether the 
word God is a generic term, a relative term, or a proper name 
(Query, may it not be all these at different times?), and coming to 
conclusions so widely different that ordinary readers are rather puzzled 
to know what to think. If, therefore, we are content, in English, with 
such uncertainty, may we not also bear with u little in Chinese? 
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The early Christian writers usedthe word Dcus t and >et neither do we 
now, nor did the early Christians by mistake worship Jupiter or Vulcan : 
the iuspired Apostle himself used 0«o*r, but I much doubt whether he 
was ever supposed to allude to Zfuf or AcoXXuv. Indeed it may be 
questioned whether it is possible for any heathen natiou to have a word 
accurately describing Ilim that filleth heaven and earth with Ilis 
presence: would it not, therefore, be the best course to select one, or 
even two, of the words that come nearest the correct idea, using such 
precautions by notes or verbal explanations, as to prevent mistakes ? 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

N ay 9th, 1650. Your obedient Servant, 

A Looker-on. 

[JSToU. -The inquiry of a Looker-on must, in our view of this question, be 
answered in the negative; we suppose he himself would not, either in En¬ 
glish or in Greek, indiscriminately use two words as the translation of elohim 
when applied to god, and the same should be the rule in Chinese, since two 
generic terms for the same thing must breed confusion; especially when, as 
lu this case, we are obliged, by definitions of a new and stricter character, 
to convey a new idea to the native word, and limit its signification to Him, 
who is a jealous elohim . Moreover Shdngti is a proper name, while thin 
is a common name. If our correspondent will apply his own suggestion to 
the English or Greek versions of the Old Testament, he will, we thiuk, 
)>erceivethe difficulty of rendering the word elohim into Chineso by both tiio 
terms proposed.— Ed. CL Rep.] 


Art. VII. Journal of Occurrences: departure of II. E. John Tl\ 
Davis; ceremonies observed at Canton by the authorities upon the 
empress * death; last edict of TAukwang; bounties conferred by the 
new emperor; notices of his family; epidemic at Canton. 

The American commissioner to China , H. E. John W. Davis, left China on 
the 24th inet, by the P. and O. str. Pekin to return to the United States. 
His successor nad not been appointed by the last accounts, and Dr. Par¬ 
ker acts as charge ad interim. A service of plate was presented to Mr. 
Davis on his departure by his countrymen residing in Canton. 

Official riles in mourning for the empress-dowager were observed at Canton 
on the 3d of March. The directions for the ceremonies were issued on sepa¬ 
rate sheets, a handbill having previously been circulated announcing the date 
of the arrival of the news, and the time when the period of mourning for lu*r 
majesty was to commeuco, and the offices to be closod. The detail of these 
funeral rites is given in the following papera. for which wo arc indebted to 
the China Mail. 

VOL. xix. no. v. 30 
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Forms observed upon receiving the nets* of the death of the Empress at 
Canton ; printed and circulated on three separate sheets :— 

1. Upon the receipt of the sews of tbe death of Her M^jsaty the Empress Dowager, a grave 
matter, the fringe (and button*) are tehee off the cape, and white clothes are put o#, 

When the Imperial notification of the same cooms down tbe river the nffi< ers, civil, and mili¬ 
tary, will all be la waitiog in the pavilion of Jih-kin, at the T'leo-tss* mh-t'ao.* Two LI saagt 
(awrshals or chaplains) hand out ihe ti temgl cberged with the notification, who will land 
with it raised high in his haods, and lay it on the dragoa litter. 

The assembled officers hereupon Call on their knees, and looking upwards raise a cry of lamea- 
tat ion until the notification shall have been carried past them, when they rise and follow the 
officers appointed to lead the procession to the principal entrance of the Examination Hall 
where they file in before the litter and take their puces, the civilians on the east, tbe military 
men on the west side, in the proper order of their respective precedence» then again they 
fhllon their knees, and lift up their heads, waiting until it shall have been laid in the Hall, iato 
which they then follow it. Tbe Li sang cry aloud, " Marshal the ranks i” and this dons, the 
officers perform the ceremony of bowing down thrice, and knocking the head uiue times. 

The Li-sang next cry out, " Salute tbe notification, aod bear it to its place.'* The officer 
deputed approaches the litter, salutes the no t i fi ca t ion, and bears it to the table oa which tbe 
inconse sticks are burning. 

The Li-sang cry aloud, M Let all raise |he cry of lamentation !** When their wailing is ended, 
the Li sang cry, ** Present the Notification»" upon which the proper officer comae to the front of 
the table, and lifting the notification high in both bands, presents it to their excellencies the 
Governor-general and Governor, who receive it ou their knees and hand it to the provincial trea¬ 
surer, who In like manner receives it kneeling and hands it to the secretary, who takes it to tbe 
Tsz'-wei Hall, where it is copied and sent to tne press for publication. 

The Li-sang then cry, M Let the officers put on tneir mourning,” and as soon as they have chang¬ 
ed their attire, they uke their places oa the east and wo-t. " Form in ranks i” and when this is 
done they foil down and bow the body ihriee and knock the bead nine times. Aa soon as they 
rise, the LI sang say, " Raise the cry of lamentation»" and when their wailing is ended, they 
break off again to the east and west, and remain seated on the ground for a abort time. 

The Li-sang then cry, •' Let tbe several ranks (f. s. the right and left) retire and they all 
withdraw to a public ball (devoted to such purposes), where they pass tbe night, abstaining from 
meat and all carnal indulgence. 

In the first watch of Ihe following morning they repair in order to the Examination Hall, into 
which the Li-sang usher them before daylight to perform the same ceremonies as on tbe previous 
day. After these they retire as before, and in the last period of time preceding the evening 
watch return to the Hall, aod go through tbe same forms a second time. These processions and 
lamentations last three days, after which each offloer returns to bia official residence, certain 
of them beiog deputed to burn iucense, and koep a solemu vigil before the yellow table In the 
Hall. All wear white until tbe twenty-seventh day from tbe commencement of their mourning, 
when they again repair in order to the Hall before daybreak, are again introduced by the Lt- 
sang, and feu down thrice and knock nine times. When their wailing is ended, they put off 
their white apparel aod remove the incense table, and each officer returns to his office. 

From tbe moment that the news reaches the provincial city, all official signatures, dates, Ac., 
are written in blue ink, and the impression of tbe seals is blue No drums are beaten, there are 
no sittings is the courts, and a bine valanoe is hung from the chair and table of the officer (i* 
lien of the ordinary red one) until the expiry of the term of twenty-seven days. 

Beside the above ceremonies a dispatch has been received from the Board of Rites ordaining 
that one hundred days of state mourning must elapse before sny one may shave bis bead. 

2. The following are the regulations for the banquet to be served to the 
dead, and the rules of lamentation during the three days:— 

The officers, civil and military, stand in two ranks, the first oast, aad the others west, facing 
Inwards. 

The Li-sang cry, 'Form in ranks |* and as soon as the ran be are formed 'Draw the dragoa cm ruin, 
Serve tee [to Hor Majesty].' Two sttendants carry the toa-Uble up the middle aisle, aed 


* Tien-tax' mk-t'au, the landing place of flls Mdesty, in honor of whom the alo«ve or pavilion 
here mentioned is said to be celled JiA-kfn, the fltfn, or the Day is at hand. 

t Li-sang,—Aftsr the triennial examination in tha largtr districts there Used to be twelve 
graduates, and in the leaser eight, chosen to act as Ynh-sang; four uodor-graduates were slso 
•elected in the larger and two in the smaller districts, to set as chaplains on grand ceremonial 
occasions. They aeons now to bo paid by government, who hire them as the oocasion demands. 
The ancient method of appointing them is said to have fellen iato desuetude. 

| Ti-t’eng; there is st Peking an oflfoe subordinate to the Board of War, known,as the Ti-tkog 
ya-mun. compose d of sixteen military affioera of the rank of captains, who are charged with the 
tranamiaaloa of intelligence to the outer provinces, to the ten prefectures of Chihli, and to 
the head of the Canal Department: that of the Rivera being included in 8hantuog. The Govern- 
mente-general of Ynankn and Rwaiohau, and of Shensi and Kansuh, have hut one represen¬ 
tative at the capiul. In that of the Two Kikng. Rifcogsu aod Nganhwui have hot one, Rjang- 
ai another. These employes appear to be all natives of tbe provinces or governments, for whose 
posts] communications of sn official nature they are severally responsible. In the provinces there 
•re twenty officers of corresponding rank sod titlo, but differently distributed. In Canton, for 
instance, there is a chief aud so assistant, by whom the report would bo brought lo the notion of 
the supreme authorities. 
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wend [to tha space ever which tha curtain b hung] by tha a tap* oa tha costers side, whila one 
with empty hands comes up tha centra and ascends by those on the western side (to as-ist 
the others i) whan the table b set down, they all retire by the same flipht that they had 
ascended, and wait under the ledfe of the canopy of the shrine, with their arms folded across the 
b reset, until the table b to be rumored. A not liar attendant now briefs in a wooden basin, awl 
another a silver bowl or tea-eup, with which they follow the Governor-funeral and Governor up 
the eastern flair of the dab to the red shrine (which b open above.), where they pour out tea on 
their knees and hand it to their exoetleecies» they then retire where the others are ataodinf, 
and wait with their hands joined aeross the breast for the tea eup. Their enae ll en ci e s advance 
and set the tee [before the tablet representiu f the late Empress oa her throne). When this ia 
concluded, the Li-sang cry, ** Resume yoor planesthe offi cers bow and prostrate themselves 
thrice and nine times j and whan they nee, the Li-sasf ary, M Take away Her Majesty's teat** 
whereupon their exeelbncbs approach the table and reveraatly raiee tha cap, which they hear 
by tha aastarn steps to the attendants, who retire with it raised reverently fa the bands. Tha 
two attendants before mentioned then eome by the east, and with tha third who aaceads by the 
went, reverently remove the table, after which they Ale off as before by the oentre aisle. 

Tbair exoelleocws kavinf resumed their places, the Li-seog erv, “ Serve the repast to Her 
Majesty ;** three attendants mount the dab by the east sod west ss before, and harfof laid the 
table, retire and wait ia tha same place and attitude as those who served the tee. Four others 
then brinf a wooden tray up tha cantrml able, and ooe rice, and moaat tha dais by tha east, and 
serve U to their exeelbnebs (who will have preceded them on their knees.); one thee brings 
water, another a spoon, and a third chopsticks, ell of whom mount the eastern stair and preeent 
tbeas things on their kaeea to the Comaiiasiooen of Finance, jaatioe, and the Salt fabalU, who 
band thorn to the Governor funeral. Tha attendants than retire to the entrance, where they 
stead with their bands folded aeross tha breast; they neat fo to the burning chamber (where 
largo fires of bamboo are IU es in the palace at Peking), to wait for the soup and rice bowls. 
When tbair eaeadoaeies have received the rice, the three Commissioners tabs the water, spoons, 
nnd chopsticks, aad carry them in thair proper order raised up, and lay thsm on the table. 

This done, the Li sang cry, “Keiome your places and pour out wine to Her Msjestv.” Two 
attesuiants bring the libation table up the middle aisle and mount the dab by the oust, while one, 
empty-handed ascends by the west | when the table b placed, the two retire es they came, end 
wait under the canopy of the shrine; the one retires to the entrance. They next repair to the 
burning chamber, where they receive the tripod (of tutelages) t one attendant receives the 
anaiMrlal vase, sed one the wine vessel out of which it is poured t all then move up by the seat 
in the suite ef their excellencies to the wine table, before which they (ail oo their kneea and 
wait until the libation b poured. The Li-sang theu exclaim. •• Let all keeel down ;** whereupon 
tbo whole of the oMcers (all on their kneea, and at the first libation bow their heads to tha ground, 
aad perform the seme ceremony at the secood and third. They then rise up again, and the 
bearers of the vase and wine vessel retire by the east with these The Li-sang then call aloud, 
*• Kneel down and raise the ciy of lamentation ; N this over, " Strike the heed against .the ground, 
strike the head, strike the head.** They than rise and the seme cry is repeated by the Li-sang. 
and tha same ceremony performed by the officers a second, and again a third time. The Li-sang 
then call out " Let Her Majesty's repast be taken sway !** 

Upon this their excellencies, with the three Commissioners, go up to the front of the table aad 
take tha soup, the rice, and the tea down the centra abb to the bareing chamber. The Commis¬ 
sioner oi Grain comes to the tebb at which the libation has been poured out. takes the tripod and 
raising it reverently ia his hands, carries h down the centre eisle to the burning chember, 
whither the net of the oMcers follow him. The Commissioner of Finance puts himself at tho 
bond of tha aiaa attendants who have been standing with their arms folded acroee their breasts; 
they fib off east aad west, and severally ressove the wooden tray, the bouquet table, the tabb (a 
lower one) of the libation, and rotire with them i the Treasurer then stepping to his place again. 
In the barning chamber, the Li-sang ery, •* Pour on the tame; n oa this their excellencies ami 
the three Commissioners pour the soup and the rice upon the flames, and the Oralu Commissioner 
the wine. The LI sung Uien ery once more,•• Let all foil down upon their kneea, and strike the 
head ! strike the head ! strike the headand when the officers have risen again, '• Let foil the 
dragon curtain,—after which all return to their place in the ranks. 

3. A third paper directs that on the day of their mourning all officers shall repair 
before dawn to the Examination Hal), wncre the Li-sang will introduce them as before, 
and after they have knelt thrice and struck the ground with their heads nine times, at 
the word of command, will say, “ Raise the cry of lamentation;”—and when the wail ia 
ended, “ Change your dresses of white,”—“ Remove the incense table,”—“ Let every 
officer return to nia residence ,”—“ Let no drums be beaten,”—■“ Let no one hold hie 
court ” for one hundred daye. 

The common people have felt very little interest in these ceremonies, for 
they are not thought worthy by the magnates of the land to participate in 
them. 

The last edict qf Tdukwdnsr is dated Feb. 25th, the day of his death, and 
it is not improbable that it was actually issued near or upon that day. 
It would be desirable to he able to add some biographical notices of the 
late monarch, but our information on this point is very meagre. In vol. X, 
pp, 88-98, will be found a variety of papers and notices connected with hip 
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accession and person. His majesty belonged to the fifth generation of the 
royal family called Mien jjijjj (see Vo). XII., page 22, for an explanation of 
the rules of naming) his own name being Mien-ning JJ| 1^1; the last charac¬ 
ter of the two wna ordered to be contracted to 5 ^l when used by the com* 

mon people, the other form being too sacred for any other use than his ma¬ 
jesty’s name. This singular freak of pride (almost impossible in any other 
language than the Chinese) began with Tain Chi-hwangti, B. C. 249 ; the 
number of characters which have been altered on this account is very few, 
seven or eight in all, for the custom did not become common until the Tsing 
dynasty. Mienning was not the son of the late empress-dowager, but 
we are informed in tne China Mail that she preferred him to Mienk&i, her 
own son, to succeed Kiaking,and that he was at that time the eldest surviv¬ 
ing son of that monarch, by one of his concubines.—His Majesty has been 
noted among his people for his filial duty to the late empress, and for his do¬ 
mestic virtues generally, though the reported violence to his eldest son in 
1832, which caused his death, rather militates against such a reputation. He 
evinced great cruelty to the prisoners taken by nis troops in Ili, when repress¬ 
ing the disturbances caused by Jehangnir, being himself, it was said, present 
at their execution. The general opinion of his subjects has been on his 
side in relation to his numerous efforts to repress the opium trade, though 
individually they never seemed to suppose they could do aught to assist hint 
by each one refraining from using the drug. 

His two half brothers. MietikAi and Mienyli, have not, so far as we know, 
held posts of any influence even in the imperial clan, and the latter, and on¬ 
ly one now living, was degraded some years ago from his rank as tsinwang , 
but has since been restored ; the rumored troubles in the palace upon the 
late change of the crown have been ascribed to his intrigues. 

The manner in which H. M. TAukwAng smooths over the war with the 
English in the following paper, has rather excited the sneers of the people, 
who take occasion to compare the denunciations he issued in 1840 against the 
rebels and barbarians with the remarks now made in 1850. That war did 
not, however, weaken the loyally of the people to any perceptible degree, 
though it did much to destroy the notion of the invincibility of the imperial 

soldiers. The following paper ir called Ta hing Hwdngti wei chAu Jfy 
Jjl lit the Testamentary proclamation of the Augustus who 

has gone the great journey; it is in some respects a singular document 

He who received in course from Heaven the decree to be emperor, proclaims 
saying:_We, grateful to our imperial father, the emperor Jin-tsung-jui (Kin¬ 

king), protected and supported by his abounding grace, for the transmission of 
the‘divine utensil ’ (the throne), have held the reins of government full thirty 
years. Looking up «nd meditating upon the orders of our sainted ancestors, 
and primarily that we might reverence heaven and imitate our predecessors, 
we have regarded the diligent governance of our beloved people as of the high¬ 
est importance. Seeing that our virtue was but small, durst we do otherwise 
than vigorously attend to business in the morning, and in the evening seriously 
reflect on our actions, indefatigable throughout the day ? For this, from the 
day we ascended the throne till now, we have ourself perused and examined 
all memorials and papers, and have personally held audience with our ministers, 
and appointed them to their several duties, so that the day declined before we 
ate, and our attire was always plain ; [in this manner] like a single day have 
the thirty years passed, nor have we presumed to take any respite or relaxation 
to ourself. We have also personally set an example of economy and retrench¬ 
ment to the empire. 

From the commencement of our reign, we have sent out orders written by 
Ourself, warning above all things against gaiety, licentiousness, covetousness 
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and selfish desire of (pin ; and interdicting idle shows and inordinate fondness 
for the best, and whatever would in the least induce profusion and extrava¬ 
gance. Statesmen and people throughout the realm have been alike cognisant 
of this. 

Since the little fools on the western frontier were chastised and quelled by 
our troops, at which time peace was soon made, we presumed not to vaunt our 
martial prowess; till afterwards, in relation to a matter of trade on the maritime 
frontier in the southeast, a trifling dispute arose, but, like the (rood men of 
ancient times, who regarded love to man as a prime virtue, how could we [even 
then] bear that our innocent babes should be exposed to the horrors of war r We 
therefore waived our trifling dissatisfaction, and entered into an important com¬ 
pact, whereby we both tranquilized our own borders and compassionated those 
from afar, as has been the case now for ten years, inatantl v causing the hurtful 
flames [of war] to die of themselves, and our people and the foreigners to trado 
with each other in harmony. In this, we certainly exhibited the inexpressible 
affection we have for our beloved people, and to this day the world has worthily 
judged of our intentions in it. 


When overwhelming calamities by flood or drought came, we blushed for 
Ourself, that we had involved our people in such constant misery and toil, and 
we spared not to make special disbursements of aid from the provincial trea¬ 
suries to rescue the people from their afflictions and diseases. When our of¬ 
ficers have requested us to remit arrearages or grant aid, there has been no case 
in which we have not copiously reined our favors and largesses upon them ; we 
have never hoarded our delicacies, nor been niggard of our aid to those suffering 
from famine and flood, as all, both at home and abroad, will bear witness. 


J ’-M ' 11 


in her pleasure and ministering to her happiness, we never were remiss in due 
respect, nor have we failed in observing the last rites due her. In all these 
points, our shortcomings are small indeed. 

Our own personal health has usually been vigorous, but about the spring and 
summer of last year, we felt suddenly indisposed; and though we took increas¬ 
ed care of our health, it has never been reestablished. When returning to the 
palace last January, we were distressed to hear of the departure of the late 
empress-dowager, and our sincere grief has injured onr health, so that we have 
gradually become weaker and poorer; lately, our breathing has become more 
difficult, and the violence of disease daily increases; yet when we reflect that we 
have been thirty years upon the throne, and our age is now sixty-nine, why 
should there be any repinings? Mindful of the paramount importance of pro¬ 
viding fur the succession, we have timeously thought of the choice of one of 
excellent goodness, who will assume this great responsiblity. Accordingly, 
about 6 o'clock this morning, we specially called in the controller of the Im¬ 
perial clan, the high ministers who wait before us, the high officers of the 
Council, and the high chamberlain, and gave them our personal commands in 
writing, ordering that they should set Yihchti, my fourth son, upon the imperial 
throne, and former requiring these high officers all with united heart aua zeal 
to support him, and have no regard for any other [claimant]. Since announcing 
this our pleasure, half a day has passed, and our spirits are gradually wasting 
awav : is it not from heaven ? The heir-apparent has exhibited a humane and 
filial disposition, and he is well established in virtue, rectitude and generous feel- 
ings, so that he will doubtless be equal to receiving the charge now intrusted to 
him. Let him mount the throne as emperor in order to continue our great line. 

Whereas Heaven has created this people and set over them a shepherd, let 
him incessantly show his carefulness, diligence, solicitude and exertion ; there¬ 
by he will learn the tempers of men and comfort his people ; and perpetuate 
our mighty dynasty. As to the best way of marking the disposition of men, let 
him observe for himself, as in a clear mirror, or as by an even balance, their beau¬ 
ty and deformity, their merits and defects ; remembering that it is only by impar¬ 
tiality that he can become able to adopt proper and beneficial measures. And 
we desire that all the civil and military officers within and beyond the realm he 
spotlessly pure in heart, each one diligently exercising the duties of his station, 
that by their assistance the reign of our imperial successor may be exceedingly 
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glorious ; then will our content be increased. Let the mourning be taken off 
according to the old regulation, after twenty-seven days have transpired, and let 
this announcement be proclaimed throughout the empire, that all may hear it. 

A number of papers have been issued from the capital relating to the de¬ 
mise, one of them giviug directions respecting the religious ceremonies to 
be observed towards the departed monarch. His midu Adti, or temple de¬ 
signation, the name by which he is to be worshiped in the hall of ancestors 

and called in history, is Siuen tsung Ching hwAngU ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
our munificent ancestor, the emperor Perfect When the emperor’s corpse 
is to be carried to Moukden to be laid in the sepulchre of his fathers, does 
not appear. Notice has also appeared requiring the character cku jjjfj 1 in the 
emperor’s name to be contracted to frhen employed in common writing, 

but as it is a character seldom used, it will not often require to be thus muti¬ 
lated. 

The edict of accession was issued on the same day with the preceding, and 
is almost word for word like the same proclamation issued by Taukw&ng in 
1820, as given in vol. X, page 89, from which we infer that the proclamations 
and usages connected with the demise and accession of the emperors are all 
done according to M old custom.” Part of this paper was given on page 
231, and we now insert the remainder, containing the recital of the va¬ 
rious privileges and favors conferred by Hienfung. Those marked with an 
asterisk are identical with the favors conferred on T&ukw&ng’s accession; 
there were only twenty-two articles in that paper. 

*1. To all the princes and dukes of every grade, both in the capital and 
beyond it, let gracious gifts be conferred. 

*2. To all the princesses of the blood, and those nieces and cousins farther 
removed [than daughters], let gracious gifts be conferred. 

•3. Let all the Manchu and Chinese officers, civil and military (down to a 
township magistrate and an ensign), be advanced one step. 

*4. To all civilians, of whatever grade, in addition to confirming to them 
the rank or step they at present hold, let the nominal title or acting office they 
may now exercise, be conferred upon them. 

*5. Let the sons of civilians at the capital above the fourth rank, and in 
the provinces above the third rank, and of all military officers above the second 
rank, receive the same title as their fathers, and each officer enter one son at 
the ( Kwoh-tsi ’ kien or) National College. 

*6. Let all civilians below the fourth rank, and military men below the 
third rank, who have been suspended or disranked, but still retained in office, 
and those whose salaries have been retained, or who have been fined, or other¬ 
wise punished according to their delinquences, be restored to their rank, and 
their fines remitted. 

*7. Let the number of [successful] candidates at the next examination for 
(tsinsz' or) Doctor be reported to Us by the Board of Rites with the request that 
it be enlarged; at the next provincial examination for (kajin or) Master, let 
the number of [successful] candidates be increased 30,20, or 10, according to the 
size of the province; and let the number of [successful] Manchu and Mongol 
candidates be increased six, and of the Chinese bannerinen three. 

8. Let the number of (si/Usai or) bachelors who may succeed at the next 
examination in each province be increased seven, five, or three, according to 
the size of the district. 

*9. Let the Masters by purchase (kiensang) of the National College, and 
the student candidates for employment, have a month's vacation. 

10. I.et the bachelors in every superior and inferior department, district, 
and military post in the provinces, each be promoted one privilege. 

*11. Let every person throughout the provinces who has been distinguished 
for filial duly, incorruptibility, morulity, and integrity, be reported to Us that 
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Ihev may presently receive a button of (he sixth rank as a personal decoration ; 
and let them be in readiness for our orders ; but let none be reported who are 
not fully known, for there must not be an excessive return. 

*12. Let officers be dispatched to offer the accustomed sacrifices at the tombs 
of all former emperors, at the birthplace of Confucius, the five mountains, and 
four rivers. 

*13. Let all criminals, whether officials, government clerks, soldiers, or com¬ 
moners, except such as have been convicted of these ten crimes, viz., treason and 
sedition; of the murder of parents or grandparents ; of a husband or master by 
wife, concubine or slave; of a family of three innocent persons ; of mutilating 
or destroying persons, for bad purposes; of planning or threatening murder, 
certainly involving life ; of making poisonous preparations ; of diabolical charms 
against life; of putting up noxious medicines for poisoning people ; of violent 
robbery, and of magical incantations, which truly are capital crimes ; also all 
soldiers guilty of desertion or of harboring runaways ;—be pardoned, if their of¬ 
fenses were committed before the 25th of February, whether they have been ac¬ 
cused or not, and convicted or not; and if any person charges those now pardoned 
with these crimes, they shall themselves suffer as if guilty of the same offense. 

*14. All convicts banished to 3000 or 5000 If distance, who have fulfilled 
three years at the place of their exile, jmd have conducted themselves peaceably 
and obediently, and all banished convicts over 70 years, are permitted to return 
home. 

*15. Let all Manchus, all members of the Imperial household, and men of the 
five banners who wear robes, who have peculated in the public moneys, and 
who are now sued for the recovery of the deficiency, if it be found that they 
really aro destitute of property, be excused of repayment after investigation ; 
and those who are responsible for, or bear a part of the repayment, or are in¬ 
volved in the case, all be released from further implication. 

*16. All civilians who are required to pay up the deficiencies in the public 
moneys, and all sons and grandsons who are now held responsible for the pecu¬ 
lations of their fathers or grandfathers, are released from all claims after an ex¬ 
amination has been made. 

*17. All officers and soldiers in the army, who in consequence of going on 
service, or by reason of disasters, have overdrawn their pay and rations, are 
released from repayment. 

*18. Let all privates in the army, who have already distinguished them¬ 
selves for bravery, or have retired from service by reason of wounds or age, re¬ 
ceive extraordinary consideration, and examination be made as to the favors 
and largesses they should receive. 

*19. Let all persons in the provinces who have five generations of descen¬ 
dants living, or those who have seen seven generations, receive in addition to 
the usual legal tablet, some largess and favor after proper examination. 

*20. Whereas agriculture is the basis of the country’s prosperity, let the 
local magistrates in every department and district always grant favors to all dili¬ 
gent husbandmen and those who labor in the fields, that the imperial bounty 
be made known. 

*21. Except the robe-dressed, and all under majors, down to horsemen in 
the five banners Tof the household troops], let the Manchu, Mongol and Chinese 
bannermen, both horsemen, artillerymen, and footmen, all receive a month’s pay. 

*22. Let every soldier and subject above seventy years of age have a man 
to cherish and take care of him, who shall be exempt from body-service ; and 
let every roan who is above eighty years receive a button of the ninth rank; 
above ninety, a button of the eighth rank; above a century, a button of the 
aeventh rank ; and those of one hundred and twenty yen rs, a button of the sixth 
rank ; let all persons over a century be separately reported, that an honorary 
portal be erected for them, and money granted. 

*23. Let all oharitable institutions for the support of widowed and orphan 
persons both male and female, who have no one to support them, with all dis¬ 
eased or deformed persons, who have no one to speak for them, be borne in 
mind by the local officers, and their wants provided for at all times, that they 
fail not oi' a borne. 
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At tliis distance from the capital, little is known of the new monarch, of 
hie person, his character, or his habits. Home of the people say he is likely 
to do honor to his country, others remark that he will find great difficulty in 
freeing himself from the influence of Kiying and his clique, and a third party 
ask how can such a novice and youth wield a sceptre surrounded with so 
many dntios and responsibilities. A variety of rumors prevailed in Canton, 
during the first part of last month respecting the proceedings in the palace 
one or which was that his uncle Mienyii had made a desperate effort to remove 
Yihchti, and seize the vacant throne himself, and had set the palace on fire 
to consume all its inmates at one fell swoop; and did so far succeed as to 
destroy Yihchu’s wife and one of his younger brothers, but the heir appareut 
escaped. We think there are grounds for believing that a fire occurred about 
the middle of February in some part of the Forbidden City, and that Yih¬ 
chu’s wife died not far from tlie same date as the empress-dowager; but 
we add the rest of the rumor chiefly that it may by and by be compared 
with the real circumstances, if they should ever be ascertained. We sup¬ 
pose the following proclamation of the district magistrates of Canton relating 
to the reported disturbance was issued chiefly to find favor with their supe¬ 
riors. It however shows the care the officials deem it necessary to take when 
the effect of such rumors can be at all disastrous. 

Fung, acting chief magistrate of Nknlrni, and Shau, chief magistrate of Pwinyu, make 
proclamation as follows :— 

Whereas in the 12th moon of last year, from a want of proper precaution, the library in 
the apartments of the sixth son [of nis late Majesty] caught fire, several buildings were 
consumed in the flames: but they were in due time extinguished, neither wss there 
anything remarkable in the occurrence. In the 1st moon of the present year, His Ma¬ 
jesty, the Emperor, with the flight of the Dragon mounted the throne: his youth¬ 
ful vigor of mind, his intelligence, his humanity, his piety, rendering his accession a 
real blessing to the government and people of his empire, he has ordained that the next 
year shall be called the first of the period Hienfung [Universal Plenteousness]. The 
nations along the many shores of the sea, within and beyond bis frontiers, thence augur¬ 
ing regularity of the seasons and years of abundance, might have indeed congratulated 
themselves bn the prospect of an endurance for evermore of the tranquillity at present 

1 »revailing. It has, however, come to our knowledge, that certain lawless fellows have 
tad the audacity to mold the particulars of the abovementioned fire into a story of 
sedition, and have printed an account of this, of which several copies have been hawked 
about the streets. It is but too probable that the rustics of the villages in their igno¬ 
rance may have their minds unsettled by these. And whereas it will be found that all 
persons viciously propagating what is noxious, or writing placards calculated to excite 
or unsettle the minds of men, are liable to summary decapitation, the law against them 
being of the highest severity, no trifling with it will be tolerated. 

We have given orders to our police to make strict search for all who are taking a 
chief part in these fabrications, and to seize them and the workmen who cut the blocks, 
that they may be punished with the utmost rigor. It is farther our duty to issue a 
proclamation, and we therefore call upon you, tne soldiers and common people through¬ 
out our jurisdictions to abide in peace, attending to your vocations, ana sharing in 
common the blessings of this reign. And we promise, if you will apprehend and bring 
before us any of the above class of disaffected vagabonds who may be fabricating these 
noxious reports, or printing or selling the same, that, upon their conviction we will richly 
reward such as have been foremost in their capture. Beware of allowing your minds to 
be unsettled by them, and thus exposing yourselves to charges of a grave nature. Do not 
disobey this, but tremble and respect it! A special edict. Issued on the 17th April, 
1850 .—China Moil 

Epidemic in Canton. There has been considerable alarm felt among the 
citizens of Canton during the past few weeks, owing to an unusual number of 
sudden deaths, which the superstitious, ignorant people have ascribed to a 
want of harmony between the elements. In order to restore their kindly in¬ 
fluences, they have celebrated the festival of the dragon-boats a month in 
advance, it being firmly believed that when the drums of the dragon-boats 
sound an epidemic flees. The disease seems to be more like the Asiatic 
cholera tliun any other, cases of bilious fever also occurring, but our infor¬ 
mation is very unsatisfactory as to its virulence or the number uf case* 
Humor ha* doubtless exaggerated the truth. 
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Art. I. Notices of the Sagalien river , and the island of Tarakai 
opposite its mouth . 

Lykr all the large rivers in the Chinese empire, the Sagnl'en is called 
by many names during its long course, and it is not eisy to decide 
which of them should be adopted. The Russians call it the Amur sfler 
it passes out of their territories at Ft. Baklanova; the Chinese know 
it as the Ileh-lung kiSng from that point till it joins the Songari, after 
which they call it theKwantung to its mouth; and the Minchus name 
it the Sagdien 61a, which we adopt, chiefly because it flows through 
their territories. The word Amur or Yamur is derived from the 
Ghiliaks, a tribe found between the river and the Hing m Mts., in whose 
language it signifies the Great river, or Great water; Ileh-lung ki&ng 
me ms Black-Dragon river in Chinese, and Sagalien 41a means Black 
river in Manchu, but why this term is applied at all does not appear. 

This stream is among the great rivers of the world, and the sixth 
in point of size in Asia, the Yingtsz* ki&ng, the Yellow, Oby, Lena, 
end Yenisei, alone excelling it in length. Its basin extends from the 
109th to the 143d degrees of east longitude, and from the 42d to the 
65th degrees of north latitude; its waters are drawn from an area 
of not less tb m 700,000 square miles, an extant of country nearly as 
large as Buenos Ayres, four times the size of France, seven times that 
of Prussia, and more than equal to all the states of the American 
Union south of the parallel of Lake Erie and east of the Mississippi 
river. This comparison of superficies is however the sole feature of 
resemblance, for in respect to population, productions, civilization, cli* 
mate, and position, there is no similarity between them; and otur know* 
VOL. xix. no, vi. 3t 
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ledge on all these matters in the vast basin of the Sagalien is exceeding¬ 
ly meagre and doubtful. Tnis whole regron lies on the northeastern 
slope of the table land of Central Asia, and this river carries off most 
of the superfluous waters between the Desert of Cobi and the Pacifict 
north of the Ala-shin and Corea; while at the same time it affords the 
means of knowing more of its geographical features and the nature of 
its productions. 

The headwaters of the Sagalien rise in the Burk&n-kaldun or 
Kentei mountains, a spur of the Altai, which branching 

off southerly from the main chain, east of the R. Selenga, forms the 
watershed between the central and eastern parts of the Plateau on 
its northern side, and const.tutes the boundary betweeu the Tsetsen 
and Tuchdtii khanates. The two streams which flow from the Kentei 
Mts. take their rise nearly in the same meridian (109° E.), about 120 
miles from each other, tbe Onon •J5J’ being on the north side 

near the Russian frontier, and the Kerton ^ ||| on the 
south. This region is celebrated in Mongolian history as the place of 
the birth and early life of Gengbis khan (see d’Ohsson’s Histoire des 
Mongols, Vol. I. page 30). The Onon runs easterly for about 160 miles, 
and then northeast for nearly 320 miles, mostly in Russian territory, 
till it joins the Ingoda at Goroditch, in long. 115£°, 30 miles above 
the town of Nertchinsk. 

In this part of its course, it receives the Kioursou ^ ^ 

Sf* the Agoumtza, the Onon-borzia, the Ouuda, the Aga, and many 
smaller streams, nearly all of which are north of the Chinese frontier. 
The Ingoda rises in the mountain range which incloses the basin of 
Lake Baikal on the eist, and after running almost due north to the 
town >f Tch.tinsk, collecting the drainings on its eastern declivities, 
it turn3 eastward, receiving tin contributions of ti e Tcbiia and Qn- 
rioun ?ui rivers, in a course of about 400 miles, and joins the Onon. 
Their united waters take the name of the Shilka, and flow in a north¬ 
eastern direction for 250 miles to long. 121 0 E., and lat. 53° 23' N., 
at Fort Baklanova. The Shilka is joined by the river Nertcha, at 
the town of Nertchinsk, and by theTcherna at the town of Koularsk, 
about 175 miles further east. From this point to its junction with 
the Arguni it forms the boundary between the Chinese and Russian 
empires. 

The other great souroe of the Sagalien, called tbe Kerlon, is larger 
than the Onon. It rises in about lat 48.$° in a part of the Kentei 
Mts. lying east of the town of Kurun, called the Bayencharuk ^ 

. along whose eastern sides it flows south and southeast 
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for about 100 miles, when it is turned northeast by a range called 
Tarkau Mts. and pursues a solitary course for 320 

miles through the wilds of the Desert, losing its waters and name in 
Lake Hurun in lat. 49° N. and long. 116° E. It receives only a few 
tributaries near its head, and the only settlements along its banks are 
a few Mongolian hamlets; the road from Kurun eastward into Man¬ 
churia keeps along its valley. 

Lake Hi'jrun or Kulun Pf ^ occupies a depression about 
210 miles in circuit in the Desert through which the Kerlon runs; it 
receives the waters of the river Ursun ^ ||g gpj on its eastern 
shore, a large stream which flows west and northwesterly from the 
western acclivities of the Sialkoi or Inner Hingan Mts., taking its rise 
under the name of Kalka R. ^ |J^ in a small lake in lat. 48* 
and long. 121°, and running about 140 miles into lake Pir or Puyur, 
a sheet of water nearly as large as Lake Hurun, lying about 65 miles 
south of it. The stream flowing from L. Hu run, is called the Arguin 
or Arguni J§| ||§ and forms the boundary between China 

and Russia for nearly 4i>0 miles till joins the Shilka. Within this 
distance, it receives the waters of a score of rivers, of which the Kailar 
P^r If?; which runs in from the east just as it leaves the lake, the 
Keng, and the Tazimour, are the largest. There are many Russian 
settlements on the Arguni, one of which, Nertchinsk or Nipchfi, is cele¬ 
brated for the treaty signed there in 1633. The Chinese government 
maintains a few troops at Hurunpir to oversee the frontier, but almost 
the whole of the Chinese territory drained by the rivers here men¬ 
tioned is a howling wilderness, over which the Kalkas and other Mon¬ 
gols pasture their herds, or wild beasts roam; on the Russian side the 
couutry is lower, the temperature higher, and the population incom¬ 
parably greater. All these streams, after leaving the mountains flow 
through a level country, but the fact that their sluggish waters are 
covered with ice nearly half the year, and on the same latitude as 
Warsaw, too, shows the inhospitable climate of these bleak wastes. 

After the junction of the Shilka and Arguui rivers, the united stream 
takes its well known names, and rolls on to the Pacific a magnificent 
river, swelled as it approaches the ocean by the contributions of many 
affluents. At first the Sagalien runs nearly east, but after a course 
of about 100 miles in lat. 53°, it meets a long spur of the Outer Hing¬ 
an Mts., and gradually turns southeast, forcing iu way through the 
defiles of the Outer and Inner Hingan ranges in a succession of rapids 
till it reaches the plain east of the mountains at its most southern point 
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Noticeof the Sagalien River . 

in lat 47}* N. Before it turns south, the river receives ten tributaries 
into its bosom from the left, some of them large streams; the Cho- 
lokchi ^ Jjif is the first large one west of Ft Baklano¬ 

va ; then succeed the Kerbechi ^ jjjjj ^ about 140 miles long; 

the Or £|f and Aldekan ^ ^ ^ each about a hundred 

miles; the Ursu jf=, fjpj ^ about 2t) J miles, the Poronda ||| ^ 
^ of 200 miles, the Elgue $Jj of 300 miles, and the Pir- 

tan f|| i§3 of 280 miles in length. All these bring down their 
waters from the solitudes of the Yablonnoi Mts.; the only inhabited 
spot noted in this region being the post of Yaksa jjj? 
on the main trunk between the Ursu and Poronda (see Chi. Rep., Vol. 
VIII., page 417). After passing long. I24£°, where it turns southerly, 
the Sagalien washes the base of the mountains for nearly 200 miles, 
receiving only one tributary of any size during the whole distance, viz. 
ths river Humari JjjJ) j|§ which rises in the Uiful Mts., 
|lj, and courses along the northern base of the Sial¬ 
ic >i Mts. in lat. 5J , till it joins the main stream in lat. 51£° and 
long. 128*. The town or post of Oloussou-mutan 
is situated near the junction. 

As the river turns the base of the mountains, one of ks largest con¬ 
fluents, the Tcliikiri fit ^ comes in from the northeast, bring¬ 
ing the superfluous waters of a region fully thirty thousand square miles 
in extent, almost as unknown and more desolate than the centre of 
Africa. The numerous branches of the Tchikiri rise in the mountains 
on the frontier of Russia, and join each other one after another till 
t 1 eir united waters flow into the Sagalien at Aihom in lat. 

£0,° an old military post now superseded by Sagalien hotun, or Heh- 
lung ki*ng chirig, the chief town of the immense commandery of the 
same name. The names of the largest branches of the Tchikiri are 
the Silimpda jftj ^ ^ $6 and its confluent the Yanna 
and the Kintou whose headwaters are as high as the parallel 

of 55° N. The nomads who find a precarious subsistence in these 
dreary wilds belong to the Tungusian race, and are known under 
various tribal names. The Humans live about the river of that name 
and norilnvard to the frontier; while the Ghiliaks roam eastward be¬ 
tween the Tchikiri river and the spurs of the Hingan called Koshi 
$\ € and Yan £ ik 1 the Ducheri and Gogooti tribes are found 
further south near Aihom and easterly beyond the Songari. They all 
trade in peltry and fish at the Chinese posts, but acknowledge allegiance 
to no one. 
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Between Sagalien hotun and the junction of the Songari, a distance 
of about 239 miles, the valley is much compressed, and the river re¬ 
ceives no confluent of any size except the Tcholanki ^ pj* on 
the north. The Songari joins it in lat. 47£° and long. 142', nearly 
doubling its volume of water. This great tributary is formed by the 
union of the Songari, the Nonni, and the Hourha, whose united val- 
leys cover an area of upwards of 200,000 square miles. The Songari 
te i'«t <i- e. Fir-flower river) rises in the Changpeh |Jj 

on the frontier of Corea in lat 42°, and flows northerly and westerly 
through the commandery of Kirin, receiving the contributions ofscores 
of small streams as it winds its way along the edge of the deserts of 
Inner Mongolia, till after a course of about 250 miles it joins the Naun 
or Nonni )U] at P6tune in iat. 45 J°. 

This last stream is the largest branch of the two, and somewhat 
resembles the Ohio. It rises not far from the Humari river in lat. 53£ # , 
just south of the Sialkoi mountains, which here take a complete 
circuit, and inclose the basin of the Naun on three sides; the river 
flows nearly due south about 400 miles to its junction with the Son¬ 
gari, fertilizing and communicating with one of the best portions of 
M inchuria. Its branches are numerous, but none of them are large, 
except the Toro lljjjlj and I chol ^ near its junction. There 
are several settlements in this valley, of which Merguen and Tsi- 
tsihar, the capitals of the two commanderies of the same name, are the 
largest; the inhabitants are mosily Daiiris or Dagooris, who live both 
by the chase and agriculture, and who have given the name ofDaurian 
to the Yablonnoi or Outer Hingau mountains, over which they roam 
for food. 

After the junction of the Naun and Songari, the united stream, under 
the Chinese name of Kwantung ^ |pj (i. e. Mingled Union) flows 
northeasterly about 330 miles, receiving in this part of its course 
several tributaries, of which the Hurha |jpj pA> jjjJ is by far the 
largest. The town of P£tune ^ ^ is the d£pot of trade between 

this region and Peking; further east are the towns of Larin 
Altchucu |5p] and TchuJgue or Huron (fJL f^tj, all of them 

at the mouths of rivers of the same name, and Sm-sing — *§4 
or Miao at the junction of the ffurha. This last named stream 
rises in the Long-White Mts east of Kirin, and runs due north about 
200 miles, passing through lake Pun! in its course, just as the 

Jordan flows through the Sea of Galilee, till it joins the Songari; the 
town of Ninguta in the commandery of that name is the largest settle* 
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roent. Very few of the stations on the Songari which figure on Ar- 
rowsraitb’a map are iuserted in the large Chinese map of the Empire. 

The Chinese consider the Kwantung the largest of the two at its 
junction with the Hehlung, and the united stream carries that name 
through to the ocean, a distance of about 520 miles in a N.N.E. 
direction. This part of the Sagalien is unknown to Europeans; it 
incloses many islands, and receives many confluents into its bosom, 
of which the Usuri ^ J|? is the largest. This river is separated 
firom the Hurha by a spur of the Long-White Mts. called Harhar |f^ 
fit P§r anc * ^ a k an J|§- Pj|lj ; its three headstreams all rise in the 
Sihata Mts. not far from the ocean; one of them flows 

through lake Tapaccu or Hinkai pj[ ^ a sheet of water in lat. 
44°, more than a hundred miles in circumference; the Mouren 
and Noro ^ ||§ are the largest affluents of the Usuri;—but of the 
productions, the soil, the inhabitants, and the climate of its valley and 
streams, we know nothing certain. After the junction of the Usuri, 
the Sagalien rolls on its vast volume of waters to the ocean, confined 
by the Sihata Mts. or Efitshin Alin on the east, and the Hirtgan or 
Daurian Mts. on the west, almost to its embouchure. The Henkon 
|Ji(i and the Kerin jjjfr are the largest affluents on the northern 
banks ; the post of Gidatka is situated ,,ear the 

mouth of the Henkon, at the head of the estuary formed by the great 
body of water here poured into the ocean. The embouchure is about 
lat. 53° N. and long. 140J° E., upwards of 1330 miles from the head¬ 
waters of the Kerlon in a direct line, but fully 2300 if we include all 
the windings—making the Sagalien about the same size as the Nile. 

Pallas examined the natural history of this river to some extent; the 
fish are specifically different, but bear great resemblance to those 
found in Europe; the most common kinds are two species of carp 
(Cyprinus leptocephalus and lahio ), barbels, the beluga or white stur¬ 
geon, and a kind of trout (Salmo oxyrhynrhus.) Crawfish, smaller 
and smoother than the European, occur in the Shilka and Ouon; the 
pike is yellow and spotted like the Indian species. Pearl oysters are 
found in the Onon; in some places the Chinese government protects 
their fishing; the common barnacle grows to a large size. 

The entire basin of the Sagalien is divided by the Inner Hingan 
ran*e west of the R. Naun into two parts, quite dissimilar in their 
character. The western part may be considered as a portion of the 
Desert of Gobi ; the air is very dry about the Kerlon, Arguni and 
Onon the greatest part of the soil is sandy and sterile, unfit for agn- 
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culture except in the bottom*; and rain and snow are far from abun¬ 
dant. The elevation has never been ascertained, but the fact that 
in the latitude of Paris ice is seen in the streams nearly half the year 
shows that it must be great. The country about the Ingoda is less 
severe, and when the Cossacks conquered the tribes dwelling here a 
century since, they found them cultivating the land to a great extent, 
perhaps more than it is at present, as their exactions obliged whole 
tribes to migrate into Chinese territory, and settle in and about the 
valley of the Naun. 

The country east of the Inner Hingan has a less elevation, and 
though the ranges dividing the valleys of the Naun, Songari, Hurha, 
Usuri, and Sagalien, attain a great height, these rivers flow through 
arable tracts, and a higher temperature prevuils. Forests of oak, 
hazel, linden and cherry, replace the flr and larch of the Humari, and 
crops of barley, rye, wheat, hemp and buckwheat furnish food for 
man, with meadows for cattle. The policy of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment in banishing criminals to these regions, and compelling them to 
cultivate land, has tended to improve the region and its nomadic 
inhabitants. Chinese civilization has hardly extended to the Pacific 
shore, and the tribes there are probably no better known to the geogra¬ 
phers at Peking than they are to us. 

The Ghiliaks constitute the largest tribe, and range over the whole 
region between the Sagalien and the Hingan, living by fishing and 
hunting. Cottrell says the Russians from Yakutsk occasionally meet 
them in hunting, but little is known of their origin or language. The 
Humari, Solons, Ducheri, and other tribes mentioned on maps, 
are we think branches of this greater one, called Fiatta or Fiyuks 
ft BjSr ky Chinese. Their country was conquered by the 
Cossacks early in the seventeenth century, and a fort built at Yacsa 
t>r Albasyne, to overawe the tribes and collect the tribute or yassak of 
firs. The position of this post was favorable, the country sheltered 
by the Daurian Mts., the climate temperate, arid soil fertile, but the 
Russians were obliged to retire beyond the Shilka. 

The lands cultivated when the fort was occupied still produce 
grain. The Chinese now collect the peltry from these hunters at 
Sagalien hotun. The tribes upon the Usuri, and between it and the 
ocean, are collectively called Yupi Tah-tsz* ^ ^ or 

Fish-akin Tartars by Du Halde, and subdivided into the Orochi, 
Bichi, Fiyaks, and Kiching; but too little is known of Ihem to render 
these distinctions of the least value. They are all described by the 
Chinese as “ tribes who pay tribute of martin furs.’* 
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Opposite to the mouth of the Sagalien lies the island of Tarakai; its 
shores have been visited by a few navigators, as LaPeyrouse, Brough* 
ton and Krusenstern, but it is still nearly terra incognita. The island 
is included in Chinese maps as a portion of the empire, but Langs- 
dorfr says that the Japanese officials whom he saw on its southern 
coasts exercised entire authority over the fishermen living there; this 
part of the island he says is called Tchoka or Karafto, and Kita Yesso 
^ or Northern Yesso by the Japanese, who did not seem to 

know its size. It is named Sagalien on European maps, but without 
any just grounds; the appellation Tarakai is probably given to the 
shores opposite the mouth of the Sagalien by the Fiattas, and from 
them adopted by the Manchus, who have settled there. This island 
extends from lats. 49® to 54® 20' N., about 600 miles, varying in 
width from 120 miles at Cape Patience to 25 miles north of the Bay 
of Aniwa; its area probably exceeds 30,000 square miles, making it 
about the same as Ireland, and one-fifth more than Ceylon. The 
sheet of water separating it from the mainland, called the Channel of 
Tartary, is 200 miles wide at its southern end, and runs up to a nar¬ 
row strait about 40 miles wide below the mouth of the river. It is 
known that the water poured out by the Sagalien all flows northward, 
but the deposit of silt has not yet formed an isthmus along this narrow 
strait, and the natives cross in boats. The communication by land 
may probably be completed at 52° 30' N., in course of time, and the 
passage by boats is even now greatly obstructed by sea-weed. The shores 
on the western side are low, but hills and mountains are seen inland. 
Plath has collected most of the notices of this island which we insert 
in the following extract from hisGeschichte des ostlichen Asiens, Vol. 
I., page 21. 

“ At the mouth of the Sagalien, and along the greater part of the east 
coast of Manchuria, there is a long island Tarakai, generally but improperly 
called Sagalien. 1 We mention it here, although only h.tlf of it is subject 
to China and the Manchus. 8 The captain of the Dutch vessel ** K&strikum” 
Marten de Vries, who visited the southern part of it in 1643, 8 was the first to 
bring any knowledge of the island to Europe. The Jesuits in Peking 4 also 
gathered some information from the surrounding people. But as their imper- 


1. Sagalien angga ckada , the “ Black-mouth’s rocks,” is the M&nchu name 

of some rocks at the mouth of the Amur, and very improperly this was turned 
to Sagalien, i. e. Black, to be the name of the island. (Klaproth, Asia Polygl. 
p. 301.) Other names of the island are Karafto with the Japanese, Tchoka with 
La Peyrouse, or Oku Jesso, Great or North Jesso. v 

2. The other half belongs to Japan; see Golownin, Vol. II, p. 151, and foil. 

3. In Witsen Nord en Oost Tartarye, Part II, p. 50 and foil, 

4. See Du Halde, T. IV., p. 14, and foil. 
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Notices of the Island of Tarakai, 

feet information was completed by mere suppositions, 1 tl>e shape of the island 
on the old charts was totally misdrawn. La Pey rouse and Broughton were the 
first to examine the southwest coast, and the former has furnished some in¬ 
teresting information on it« Krusenstern afterwards explored the whole east 
and northwest coast, so that only eighty or a hundred miles on the mouth of 
the Sagalien remained unexplored. Up to the present time there is no con¬ 
nection here with the mainland, and the former opinion of travelers, that 
Tarakai is a peninsula, is disproved. 1 The Japanese Mamia Rinsoo visit¬ 
ed the straits in 1808, and laid it down, and a party commissioned by the em¬ 
peror of Japan afterwards again in 1810 surveyed it, and fixed the situution 
positively. Since then, the name of the Straits of Mamia has been adopted.* 
It is generally frozen up from December till March. 

Tarakai is long and narrow. It begins at the north with two small promon¬ 
tories, Cape Maria (lat. 54* 17' N., long. 217* 42' W.) 4 and Cape Elizabeth 
(lat 54* 24' N n long. 217* 13' W.), runs down on the western side in almost 
a straight line, barring a few out-bays, whilst it extends its breadth on the 
east side down to Cape Patience (lat 48” 52' N., long. 215* 13' W.), 5 in 
socb a measure, that the breadth here is 2£ degrees, to only half a degree on 
the north. After this, however, the land falls in, forms a large bay, the bay 
of Patience, * and continues only on the west side in a small narrow line un¬ 
til it ends in a fork at Cape Crillon (lat 45* 54' N., long. 218'' 02' W.) 7 and 
Cape Aniwa (lat 46* 02' N., long. 216* 29' W.f 

The whole length therefore is 572 miles at its farthest extremity, the 
breadth varies from 25 to 175 miles. 9 The interior is entirely unknown, only 
the coast has been visited in some places. La Peyrouse pushed on to 51 * 29' 
N.; he found the coast as thickly wooded as that of Tartary. He landed at 
the Salmon river (50 * 54 ); the vegetation here was more vigorous than else¬ 
where. Celery and cresses in abundance, plenty of pines and willows, not 
quite so frequent were oak, maple, birch and medlar trees. 10 The Bay d’Es- 
taing (lat 48* 59' N.) and the Bay de Langle, where they landed before, of¬ 
fered the same aspect Garlic and angelica were frequently seen growing 
on the borders of the woods. Everywhere on the coast abundance of fish, 
so that they killed with sticks twelve hundred salmons in one hour, and cod¬ 
fish as many as lasted the whole ship’s compiny for eight days. 


1. Bee Malts Brun’i Prfccis, Vol. III. p. 458 and foil., and others. 

2. La Peyrouse, Vol. Ill p. 54 and foil. A p.83.—Broughton, p. 299 — Kru¬ 
senstern, Vol. II. 1 p. 245, Ac. Doubts of Malle Brun, Vol. Ill, p. 461 Ac., 
and others. 

3. Siebold in the Nouv. Journal Asiatique, 1829, No. 18, page 393 

4. Krusenstern, pp. 207 and 208. The longitude is west of Greenwich. 

5. Krusenstern, p. 177. 

6. Krusenstern laid down the north point of the bay in lat. 49* 19'; page 127. 

7. Krusenstern, p. 81. La Peyrouse, Vol. III. p. Ogives lat. 45* 57' north, 
and long. 140* 34' east of Paris. 

8. Krusenstern, page 112. La Peyrouse has lat. 46^ 3'' north. 

9. See the chart of Sagalien in Krusenstcrn’s atlas, plate 73. 

10. La Peyrouse, Vol. I1L page 50. 

VOL. XIX. so., vi. 38 
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The same in the Bay de Langle, thousands of salmons; also herrings and 
other fish. All they saw of wild animals were skins of bears, martins, and 
sea-wolves. 1 Therefore fish and some roots form the only nourishment of 
the inhabitants. Down below at Cape Crillon, the whales begin to be found i 
there are many on the east coast, bnt noue on the west coast * Krusenstern 
found such a quantity in the Bay of Aniwa that the ship was entirely sur¬ 
rounded by them, and he could only with great caution reach the shore. In the 
Bay of Patience he saw perhaps a still greater quantity. 1 We extract only 
a few observations from Krusenstern, who continued the explorations where 
La Peyrouse had discontinued them, as generally speaking the character of the 
country is the same all over. Sea-lions, seals and phoca were couching on the 
rocks, and the huge lumps of fiesh turned their round heads out of the water, 
and began a terrific roaring. 4 In the Bay of Aniwa, fish were SO abundant 
that they took them out of the water by buckets, and hence the only nourish¬ 
ment again consists of fish. Oysters and crawfish abounded, the game has 
not yet been disturbed, no trace of cultivation of the ground or training of 
animals. On the east coast they saw thickly wooded hills, with fine luxuriant 
green and woody valleys. Whales and seals were playing round the ship. 
The summer begins very late, as has already been mentioned; on the 21st May 
they had deep snow, and the thermometer fell to the freezing point; a lit¬ 
tle more north (49 s 10'), they met even icebergs on the 25th May. * On 
their return from Kamtschatka (18th July), they saw a sandy inhabitable shore 
with stunted fir and pine trees, alternating with the loveliest valleys fiill of 
luxuriant green, and hills with fine impenetrable woods. 1 Particularly on the 
northern extremity, the most charming scenery with grass and pine forests 
was met with. Reindeers grazed on the shore. The northwestern parts of 
Tarakai in general showed many advantages over the southwestern part. 
There is also some agriculture; the rivers are lined with the most impenetrable 
bushes and weeds, which again harbor vast quantities of fish. Fish are the 
only nourishment of the inhabitants, and dogs their only companions. 

The condition of the aborigines of Tarakai seems to be even more 
degraded than that of the inhabitants on the continent, and their 
masters, the Manchus and Japanese, do little to elevate them. The 
notices of the island in the Geueral Statistics of China are very meagre, 
and add nothing to the preceding; we insert all that relates to it. 

“ In the seas attached to Sensing, east of the mouth of the Kwan- 
tung, is a large island extending for a thousand IK Jn it there is the 
Pokpih Jp: and fifteen other rivers, with the Toksuto Jj^J 

il^ If an< * three other mountains. The Fiattas dwell in the north, 


I. La Peyrouse, pp. 31,35. 2. La Peyrouse, Vol- HI. pp. 87, conf. page 107. 

3. Krusenstern, p. Ul, Langsdorf, Vol. I. p. 485 and foil. 

4. Langsdorf, Vol. I. p. 475. 

5. Krusenstern, p. 122, conf. page 130. Langsdorf, Vol. I. p. 483, Ac , and 

483. Gulownin, Vol. II p. 7. (T. Krusenstern, p. IU5 and full. 
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the Kuyiks in the centre, and the Orunchun in the south; they arc 
ruled by the Colonial Office at Peking, and under the immediate go¬ 
vernment of the authorities at Pltune. The productions are rice, 
millet, cattle, sheep, martin skins, &c. The Orunchun and Solon- 
tafurs bring in a tribute of martin skins, but it is not required of others 
who do service. Each man is required to bring in one martin skin ; 
out of the whole, 590 are selected of the best quality, and a thousand 
of the second sort, the remainder being assorted in three qualities.' 1 

La Peyrouse saw many skins and furs among the people on the coast. 
On the Chinese maps, three tribes are represented as occupying the 
island, the Fiatta in the north, the Kuyiks Jjjp[ in the centre, and 
the Orunchun ^ ^ in the south. Many small rivers flow from 
the ridge of mountains in the centre, several peaks of which are 
named. Otongkl rat In the south, is probably Peak Ber- 
nizet of La Peyrouse ;Yinkaching^^jj|| and Tatama J[^ 
are portions of the same range as Peaks Mongoz and Martiniere of 
La Peyrouse, whose summits Krusenstern describes as lost among the 
clouds, and covered with snow in May. The river Neva- named by 
him is probably the Tatama ho. In the northern part is Toksuto Mt. 
Hi HH |J-| P art w h\ch received the name of Peak Espen- 

berg from Krusenstern. The country between these ranges is repre¬ 
sented as level. 

The bay at the mouth of the Sagalien is about fifty miles wide; 
and probably quite deep. It is a sort of cess-pool to the river, in 
which much of its sediment is deposited. The Chinese maps notice 
a range of eight islets on its southern side, and two larger ones called 
Churka ||| ]|jf and Yapokli |Jf jfa ^ j|l, while on the north¬ 
ern side are two others, Aisin ^ and Cholhat ^ ^ 
all these, and the settlements on Tarakai, are under the jurisdiction 
of the officers at Gidatka situated on the river Sagalien. It is not 
improbable that some arrangement has been made between the Man- 
chus and Japanese authorities in respect to the jurisdiction of the 
whole island, one which probably leaves nothing for the freedom of 
the aborigines. 

These few particulars relating to theigrent artery of Manchuria, and 
the island opposite its mouth, only show how meagre is our information 
relating to them. The coast too, from Corea north to the Sagalien, 
has never been thoroughly explored, though few or no inhabitants 
were seen at the few spots where La Peyrouse landed. The whole of 
this coast, about two thousand miles long, the shores of Tarakai, and 
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the Sagalien up to Miao where the Songari joins it, offers a most in¬ 
viting held of exploration to the navigator, the geographer and the 
naturalist, fully equal to any not yet investigated. We hope it will 
not long remain unvisited by some of the national ships of Great 
Britain or the United States in these waters. With a small steamer 
and a tender, the entire circuit could be made in a few months; 
the latter vessel remaining on the coast to investigate, while the 
steamer took her way up the unknown waters of the Sagalien, ex¬ 
amining its capabilities and productions, and learning what manner of 
people dwell on its banks. We do not read of any rapids or falls 
which would prevent a steamer proceeding up as far as Pltune, but 
this and all other particulars can only be learned by exploration. 

For further notice*, see Krusenttern’s Voyage round the World and Re- 
cueil dee M6cnoirts; LangsdorfFs Voyages; Broughton's Voyage; La Pey- 
rouse; Ritter's Erkhunde; Plath’s Geschichte; Penny Cyclopedia, Art 
Tarakai ; Malte Brun's Geograply; Muller's Memoir on the Amur. 


Art. II. Medical Minions* 1. General Report of the Hospital at 
Kam-fafau in Canton , from April 1848 to Nov . 1849. By B. 
Hobson, m. b. Pp. 57. 

2. Report of the Committee of the Chinese Hospital , Shanghai , 
from January Is/ to December 31s/, 1849. Pp. 18. 

At all the missionary hospitals now opened in China, religious services 
form a regular part of the exercises, not only on the Sabbath but 
during the week; and no serious difficulty has been experienced in 
any of them in bringing the patients to conduct themselves orderly 
during their attendance on these services; much less have any persons 
declined to receive assistance from the physician because they were 
required to conform to this regulation of the hospital. It must be a 
matter of sincere thankfulness to every wellwisher of the Chinese that 
these hospitals have been made the medium of imparting so much 
religious truth, as well as relieving so great an amount of human dis¬ 
tress, and the details given in the two Reports quoted above show that 
the medical and religious duties of the hospitals are conducted with 
great prudence and harmony. 

Dr. Hobson commences his Report with a summary of his practice 
at Macao and Hongkong during the years 1840-1845, when he had 
charge of the hospital of the Medical Missionary Society in those 
places, in which period upwards of fifteen thousand patients passed 
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under his care. The Reports already published in the the Repository 
furnish detailed particulars of these efforts, up to the time when Dr. 
II. left for England in August, 1845. On his return in 1847, he re¬ 
newed his efforts to open a hospital in Canton out of the precincts of 
the Factories, and resigned his charge of the hospital at Hongkong 
and connection with the Medical Missionary Society, “ that he might 
endeavor in a quiet and unobtrusive manner, by friendly intercourse 
with the people and healing the sick, to obtain a permanent locality 
in the midst of the Chinese at Canton, and help to pioneer the way 
for other English missionaries to settle there.” His success is thus 
stated:— 

In April 1543, after considerable difficulty in meeting with a house, one was 
at last obtained in an eligible situation, and at a moderate rent (for Canton) of 
35 dollars per month; in the district of Kam-li-fau, about a mile and a quarter 
northwest of the Foreign Factories ; without the city walls (and not soithin them, 
as has been reported in the Medical Times), in the midst of a large and respec¬ 
table family neighborhood ; with a good water entrance in front, and a constant 
thoroughfare in the street nt the back. As considerable repairs were necessary 
before It could be rendered habitable (for it had previously been used as a pack- 
house), only a part of tbe house was rented at first on trial, as a Dispensary, by 
which plan the fears of the people were not suddenly excited, and their good¬ 
will was obtained. In June, the house was taken possession of, and no trouble 
arose out of it, except that at a subsequent period my landlord's son, a subal¬ 
tern in the army, was beaten by his superior officer, for not promising to exp*<1 
me. He refused to comply, asserting that he had only acted up to the letter of 
the Treaty, and that the people around were quite favorably disposed towards 
me. His superior officer gave him ten days to think upon the matter, and 
threatened further punishment on non-compliance. The poor man showed me 
the marks of the bamboo or his thighs, and he and his mother intreated me to 
send in a remonstrance to the British Consul, to prevent his receiving further 
indignity from this unprincipled officer. The Consul then acting thought it 
proper to refer the matter to H. E. 80, the Governor, as a violation of the 
Treaty, and required that not only should my landlord’s son be left alone, but 
that the officer in question should be punished. So in reply gave a very unsatis* 
factory excuse for the conduct of this military officer, whom he said he had 
examined. This interference had the effect of establishing me more securely ; 
but as I expected, my landlord’s sen was punished for another alledged offense, 
and cashiered the army—another specimen, among thousands, of the injustice 
of the Chinese government. 

Since this date, there has been no opposition experienced by Dr. 
Hobson from his neighbors, nor have we heard of any farther trouble 
given to the landlord. In order to show the manner of conducting 
this hospital, we make a few extracts from the Religious and Medical 
details, selecting such as best illustrate the characters of the patients. 

On the 1st of April, 1848, a Dispensary was opened for the first time in the 
wea te r n suburbs of Canton, and was visited every alternate day for two months ; 
the first day there were but four patients; the second, upwards of tweuty ; 
and after that never less than a hundred. 

Finding the experiment to be successful of commencing with a dispensary, 
1 had the premises fitted up for a dwelling-house, chapel, and hospital, and on 
ihe 8th of June I removed into it with my family, in the open day, without 
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opposition or diflic ulty. On the first Sabbath following, the little native church 
was assembled, and the day was sanctified by prayer and by the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper. There were four male and six female communicants; 
LiAng A-fith conducted the service, and it was felt to be an interesting and 
solemn season. 

Arrangements were now made to receive patients three times a week, viz., 
Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays. Tuesday was appointed to be the day for 
surgical operations. The average attendance of new and old cases on these 
three days, during the whole of June and July was 200 each time. 

The second Sabbath was observed by the public preaching of God's word by 
our aged Evangelist, Liang A-fAh; &30 persons of both sexes were present, 
the females sitting on reserved seats by themselves. There was much coming 
in and going out, talking and smiling at the strange sight of preaching, sing¬ 
ing, and prayingtoan invisible Being, without priest, altar, or sacrifice. Many, 
however, were attentive and listened with approval. 

The third Sabbath was rainy, and only fifty persons were present. On tbe 
fourth there were about two hundred, who were quiet, and listened with some 
degree of attention to the doctrines delivered The fifth was also well 
attended. On the sixth Sabbath, July l6lh, there was a very full congrega¬ 
tion ; there were about sixty women, of whom fully one half were of the more 
respectable class. Most of the women sat in a side room with Mrs. Hobson 
and child. Altogether, including those who only remained a short time, 
there were from two hundred and fifty to three hundred persons present. There 
was more noise than usual this day, caused by the chattering of the women, 
the crying of children, and playing of some boys at the door. Some were very 
quiet and attentive, but the greater part caine evidently from curiosity alone 
to see the foreign lady and child, for several of the women who were not in 
the side room were raising their heads high to look over the blinds, or through 
the crevices to get a sight of them. To give a single illustration of the igno¬ 
rance and indifference of the people to what appears to us so sacred and impor¬ 
tant:—on one occasion, a woman during the time of preaching on the Sabbath- 
day, held up her child to the reading-desk, and in a loud voice requested me¬ 
dical aid for her child at once, and could not be easily persuaded to sit quietly 
down and wait awhile, till tbe explanation of the sacred Book should be con¬ 
cluded. Her sudden intrusion and earnestness much amused the congregation. 
The child had nothing seriously tbe matter with it. Others would occasionally 
stand up and peep over our shoulders to observe what we were reading, look 
about with a staring gaze, smile, and then sit down. Others, if any tracts were 
on the table, would make a rush to seize them. On another occasion, some 
small-footed ladies walked in during service, and 1 rose up to beckon them to 
a seat as they passed by ; in a moment they moved away from me under evi¬ 
dent alarm, their trepidation and awkward motions occasioning a laugh. 

On Monday, July 17th, at half past six* a. m., there were already several 
patients waiting for medical advice, and at half past nine when we began the 
day's duty by the Evangelist addressing the sick, there were then a hundred 
and twenty persons. Two hundred tracts were distributed, also a form of 
prayer (specially prepared for them) was given to each patient. The women 
and men were admitted alternately, fifteen or twenty at a time. The chief 
diseases prevailing were acute and chronic ophthalmia, and their sequele ; 
rheumatic neuralgia; fever; dropsy, and various forms of scrofula. The in¬ 
spection was completed after six hours. Whilst I was healing in the dispen¬ 
sary, the native preacher was exhorting and distributing books in the waiting- 
room. The total number of applicants, new and old cases, was 384 :—160 
women and 124 men. 

July 18 tk. —This day an interesting old lady, a Roman Cathotic, called to see 
Mrs. Hobson. Tea and fruit were presented, after which I had a long con¬ 
versation with her on religious subjects. She was baptized at the age of six¬ 
teen. Her husband was not living ; she expressed herself deeply grieved 
that during life he cared not for the true doctrine She hoped, however, that 
the cleansing of fire in hell would render him fit for the service and enjoyment 
of heaven. She asked for an explanation of the difference between our religion 
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and the TUn-chu Kidu —*tile term used by the Roman Catholics for the 
Christian religion—which was given. She asked, did we read, or rather re¬ 
peat the ifing—the Sacred Book ? 1 explained the nature of private, social, and 
public worship. She asked, had we many converts?—I said, very few. 
Why?—Because the Chinese were very hardened and wicked, and because 
we did not baptise any without some good evidence that they were true Chris¬ 
tians. She strongly confirmed the truth of the first point, deeply regretting 
that it should be so, and highly approved of the second. She asked about con¬ 
fession ; she said she confessed once a year to a spiritual father, a foreigner 
from Macao, who dressed in Chinese costume—did we do so ? I said we con¬ 
fessed daily not into the ear of man but unto God, the Searcher of hearts and 
the Pardoner of sin; the Scriptures taught us so. We then conversed on the 
Sacraments—our term for the Lord's Supper she did not understand : she had 
another term. 1 described the ordinance as we read it in Corinthians, and 
justified the use of wine. She took tlie cake once a year. She knew five 
native priests, who she said were all good men ; she called them sAin/u, spirit¬ 
ual fathers. They had no church or chapel in Canton, they had wished to 
build one, but the neighborhood would not suffer its erection ; the one formerly 
in use had been pulled down by tiie authorities. She did not know how many 
Catholics there were in Canton. Her son was studying English to become an 
interpreter; he was not an idolater, but could not become a Christian, he said, 
and continue in business. The old lady can read her religious tracts a little, 
sometimes attends our services on the Sabbath-day, and is in many respects 
superior to the generality of her countrywomen. 

Insanity. 

Considering the phlegmatic temperament and temperate habits of the Chi¬ 
nese, it might be anticipated that this malady is not of frequent occurrence ; 
and I think future inquiry will prove that insanity prevails to a much less ex¬ 
tent in China than in Europe, it has been rarely mentioned in the lists of 
diseases treated by the medical missionaries, and on referring to the Golden 
Mirror of Medical Practice, a standard work in China, I find a very meagre 
description of the symptoms, cause, and treatment of this disease. Idiocy is 
properly distinguished from lunacy, and this latter is divided into two kinds 
kioung and tien; the first (mania) belongs fathering principle, with an excess 
of fire or excitement; the second (detnt.ntia , incoherent madness) partakes of 
the yin, with fluidity in excess, a state of depression ; there may be a transition 
of one into other.—Lunatic asylums are unknown in China. 

Several young and grown up persons, idiotic from their birth, have been 
brought for treatment, some of them with remarkably formed heads, flattened 
on one side, smaller than natural, or conical; but during eight years of practice 
among the Chinese, 1 have had an opportunity of witnessing only two cases 
of insanity. They were both men about 41) years of age, one residing in the 
suburbs near the northern gate of this city, and the other on the river side. 
The former cave exhibited the usual symptoms of incoherent madness. He 
was chained by one foot and hand to a large block of granite ; and his wife 
and mother were in the greatest terror when I proposed he should he unloos¬ 
ed for a time, for the chains were evidently galling to his flesh. They said 
he would kill them, or set the house on fire;lie had been mischievous when 
his hands were free, and was oflen furious if displeased. He was incessantly 
chattering &o himself; his chief theme was money and the gods. It appeared 
that bis mind had been much depressed by losses in trade, and the death of his 
children. When ouestioned by me mildly and firmly, he gave a rational reply, 
but immediately after relapsed into his usual state of incoherency. He seldom 
took food, and still more rarely slept. His mind seemed wholly absorbed with 
a succession of confused and imperfect ideas unconnectedly expressed. His 
head was hot, general circulation lauguid, and body emaciated. He was visit¬ 
ed twice, and under treatment a month, buf with no permanent benefit. Large 
doses of opium were borne at first with advantage. 

The aeoond was a mild case of Mania. He was occasionally furious, but had 
little to a ay In reply to questions, he would sometime:) answer rationally, 
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other tiroes be would only more his head significantly at his irons. Purga¬ 
tives and blisters had a rery happy effect; after a few days he was quite restor¬ 
ed to his usual health. By trade a cannon founder, and addicted 10 free living. 

Poisoning ky Opium. 

Applications to rescue persons from suicide by opium have been very fre¬ 
quent. Unfortunately, however, they are often made too late. Whou I arrive 
with all speed at the house, by chair, by boat, or on foot, the patient is usually 
just dead, or in artioulo mortis. An affecting case occurred last month. At 
In r. m., 1 was urgently requested to go to a street in the sixth ward, distant 
about one mile and a half. A sedan was provided, and I was carried there with 
great haste through the narrow streets, with torches lead ins the way ; when 
we met with any impediment, the chair bearers called out— u Make way ! Very 
important business! Saving a mao'c life '"—on which the foot passengers 
moved away right and left. All the hurry, however, proved of no use. The 
young man had expired. His wife with tears and lamentations intreated me 
on her knees to save her husband's life, and she could scarcely believe that lie 
was really dead, though the strongest ammonia put into the eye made no 
impression upon it. This young man had swallowed a large dose of the ex¬ 
tract of opium to relieve himseif from the misery of seeing his wife and son 
dying before him for want of food. He was by trade a silk weaver, and had 
latterly been quite unable to get any employment. 

Record of Four Coses tkst were Recovered. 

One was an old lady, the wife of one of the official linguists, who had swal¬ 
lowed in a fit of anger a quantity of opium to prove her innocence of a charge 
that she was the cause of her daughter-in-law's hanging herself the day before 
(to whom J had been called, of course too late to save-life). The pump was 

E romptly applied, which removed the opium from the stomach, and in a few 
ours the ola lady was as well and blithe as ever. 

The second case was that of a young woman who had swallowed a large dose 
of opinm from jealousy. She was quite insensible when I reached the house. 
The use of the stomach pump was completely successful, and its effects much 
astonished the bystanders. Some said 1 was a second Wd To (an ancient 
physician now deified), and that I had the hand of a Budha. 

The third case was a man about thirty-five, who in the absence of his brother 
had broken open his money-chest, and stolen out of it 300 dollars which belong¬ 
ed to another party, intending to replace it by the gains he expected to realise 
by gambling with it. He however lost the whole during one night, and in the 
morning, from vexation and chagrin, determined to destroy himself by opium. 
He dissolved half an ounce of the strong extract in a little not tea, and secretly 
swallowed it. When I saw him, his race and lips were livid, pulse feeble, 
respiration low, pupils almost insensible to light, and it was scarcely possible to 
rouse him to sensation. The stomach was soon emptied of its contents, the 
pump being kept in operation till a colorless fluid was ejected, which with the 
injection of warm water with a few drops of ether in it, restored color to his 
face, and in a few minutes he could answer slightly when violently roused, and 
swallow a little tea. It was evident from his soon relapsing into the lethargic 
state that a considerable portion of the opium had been absorbed into the system; 
by eareful watching for tome hours, dashing water on his face, keeping him 
roused by dragging him about between two meri, * n d ether expedients, torpor 
at length disappeared.—This man was bent on aelf-destruction, and I heard 
some days after that he had drowned himself in the river. 

I may here refer to a spectacle that I witnessed in Macao, the impression of 
which will not soon be erased from my momory. Before me, in a small room 
of a house of ill-fame, among the Chinese settlements, was a tall, well dressed 
man lying upon a bed quite dead; near his side lay a young woman in a par¬ 
tially insensible state, who, on our attempting to introduce the tube of the sto¬ 
mach pump, violently resisted, and with her hands firmly grasped the clothes 
of the deceased man, and all our efforts were unavailing to induce her to relax 
her hold, or to swallow the least portion of fluid containing emetic sulphate of 
zinc. Her eyes were red, face flushed, and pulse quick. She had vomited 
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moit of the opium; the rest had been absorbed into the blood, and produced this 
state of mania. After a time, the stimulating and narcotic effects of the drug 
passed off, and she was restored to her usual health. It appeared from her 
account, that early in the morning they had each dissolved 2 drams of extract 
of opium and drunk it off—finding they could no longer live together on earth, 
they resolvod to die together, hoping to be reunited in the other world. The 
man left a wife and six children. 

The fourth case was that of a young woman, whom my assistant Awing re¬ 
stored. He was called early, and succeeded in expelling the poison by the use of 
the stomach pump—a fact which it is very pleasing to record. 

I apprehend we should find that suicide among tne Chinese is very frequent. 
Feuds and jealousies in families, and distress and poverty among the working 
classes, are the chief causes. Women usually resort to hanging, and men to 
opium. 

One case is mentioned of a patient afflicted with dysentery who hired 
a boat for himself, and moored it near the hospital; the treatment 
adopted was successful, and in order to show his gratitude for the aid 
received, he sent 814 to be expended in assisting needy in-patients 
with rice and fuel. Such cases are very rare, and we think it would 
not be amiss for the superintending surgeons of the missionary hospi¬ 
tals to encourage those of their patients who are able to give, to do 
something in this way, in order to perpetuate and extend the benefits 
they have received. That the Reports already published exhibit few 
instances of substantial gratitude from the patients is not, we are will¬ 
ing to think, wholly owing to the indifference and selfishness of the 
Chinese, but somewhat to the general impression that no pay can be 
given, as well as that nothing is expected. Dr. Hobson closes his Re¬ 
port with an account of his assistants, one of whom, Chan Atsung, ac¬ 
companied Dr. Parker to the United States, and was taken back into 
the hospital at Macao on his return; but such was the force of bad ha¬ 
bits and bad company, that all the efforts to reclaim him were ineffec¬ 
tual, and he died miserably from the combined effects of opium smok¬ 
ing and poverty. Another, Chan Apnn, after receiving a thorough 
medical and English education, left the hospital to act as interpreter 
in a mercantile house in Canton; while a third, San A-on, proved in¬ 
dolent and unfit, and returned home to Cochinchina. Such draw¬ 
backs and disappointments are to be expected, yet we think the results 
of medical education are such as to encourage to continued efforts on 
the part of the superintending surgeons. 

The number of patients recorded in the hospital books at Kam-lf- 
fau during the whole period embraced in this Report is not given ; the 
average number who attended on each reception day in the summer 
of 1848 was 250; in the winter it was about a hundred; and during 
the year 1849, it did not vary much from 15U. The reasons lor this 
falling off are thus given :— 
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let The notion of my healing power* was rated extravagantly high. Many came 
with the expectation of being coma at once, as if by some miraculous means, by a look, 
or a word. Or if they had no such thoughts, they entertained the opinion that I pos¬ 
sessed profound knowledge of the pulse. For nothing was more common than for my 
patients, especially the women, to place before me their hand, first the right and then 
the left, for me to feel the pulse, and then ask me, Doctor, what is my complaint ? 
When shall I be well T What is to be mv diet 1 These were posing questions, and 
the reader can imagine the disappointed hopes of many, when honestly cold that 
this disease was beyond my skill, that that malady required some months of persevering 
treatment, that 1 could make no rash promises of certain cure in so many days, dec. 
This disclosure, and the subsequent discovery of the incurability of many of their 
chronic diseases, cooled down high expectations, and gradually lessened the number of 
applicants for medical relief. I am now seldom teaxed with these questions, but a firmer 
confidence on the part of many is increasingly manifested. 

2d. * Many applied with some slight ailment to satisfy their curiosity, and to afford 
the man opportunity of passing a learned judgment on the foreign doctors practice to 
their friends. 

3d. The delay which many are subjected to. is often not compatible with their 
views or their time. Those that come brat, are brat attended to. They must all take 
their turn; no difference it made, all are placed on the tame footing, and receive equal 
attention. 

4 th. Another cause is in the disinclination of some to hear what they call kong-iki, 
kong-ku, a discourse upon religions books and ancient customsj the erroneous idea 
generally prevails that we merely teach foreign doctrines which are unsuited for them 
as well as unnecessary, since they have the sublime doctrines of their own sages; the 
humbling truths of the Gospel are likewise distasteful to their self-righteousness. 

In the year 1848. the female patients greatly out-numbered those of the other sex. 
This year it has oeon the reverse, the male having exceeded the female patients. 
Formerly there used to be noise, talking, and laughing during the religious exercises. 
This year there has been a pleasing change; the numbers have lessened, but the good 
order and quietness of those who attend are now habitual. The tame remarks apply to 
the public service held every Sabbath morning. The congregations have diminished to 
130, to 100, and sometimes to 80, and on wet days there are not over a doxen or two ; 
but there is now, usually, as much order and stillness as in a country congregation in 
England. 

We close these extracts with one from the concluding remarks of 
Dr. Hobson, and no additional observations of our own would increase 
the impression they are calculated to make, or strengthen the convic¬ 
tion that efforts like these deserve the encouragement of every frieud 
of China and humanity. 

On looking back upon the past sixteen months, there appears much to be 
grateful for. A missionary living with his family among a heathen population, 
and surrounded by so many that are viciously disposed,—the preservation ex¬ 
perienced of life and property, and the freedom likewise from all molestation 
and harm—are surely to be attributed to the gracious protection of God. Thou¬ 
sands of the poor and wretched have been healed of their sicknesses ; many have 
received sight and hearing ; pain has been assuaged; fears of a life of misery 
have been removed, and much suffering has been prevented by a timely ope¬ 
ration. The institution has proved a benevolent one, and is in some measure 
appreciated, we hope, by the multitudes who have received the gratuitous aid 
that it affords. To the afflicted poor (and for them it is chiefly designed) it ha# 
been, and it is hoped will be, an unspeakable blessfcg, many faithful discourses 
have been preached; frequent religious conversations have been held, and thou¬ 
sands of copies of Christian tracts have been put into circulation. 

But we yet wait to see any great results follow these endeavors. Two only 
out of the long list of patients have publicly confessed Christ to be their Lord 
and Savior. These, with a few hopeful inqnirers after truth, may appear to be 
a very small and inadequate return for the amount of religious instruction im¬ 
parted ; for, in addition to the regular attendance and cheernil assistance render¬ 
ed by Lidug A-foh, the sick are now, and have been for some months past, 
favored with the faithful and impressive preaching of the Rev. W. Gillespie, 
who is well able to command their attention and excite an interest in the truths 
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delivered. Still, though we wait for the early and the latter rain to fructify 
this barren soil, it yet it cheering to hear the glad tiding* of salvation intelligibly 
and earnestly made known from week to week, and to believe that in ful¬ 
filling the command of our Lord to heal the sick, and say to them that the king¬ 
dom of Qod is come nigh unto them,—the labor bestowed shall not, ultimate¬ 
ly, be in vain. May the Lord crown these humble and imperfect efforts of hie 
servants with greater success, to the glory of hit name, and the welfare of the 
idolatrous and benighted people around us. 

Dr. Lockhart's Report extends over a shorter period of time than 
the preceding, and as it is not very long, we insert the whole of it, 
feeling assured that it will re|>ay perusal. A notice of this Hospital 
was given in the last volume, page 506, and we refer our readers to 
that article for a general view of its operations. We observe, by a 
reference to the Treasurer's account in the Report, that almost all the 
expenses of the Institution have been defrayed by the residents at 
Sh4ngh4i. 

The work of the hospital has been carried on during the lnat twelve months 
as in former years, with the exception of a short time in the autumn, when 
indisposition prevented regular attendance on the patients, though the hospital 
was not, at any time, wholly closed. In the last Keport mention waa made of 
the fact, that much sickness was the result of wet summers in this locality, and 
this has been especially the case in the Dast year: during the whole of the 
spring and summer months, much rain fell, more than has fallen at these sea¬ 
sons for many years : the consequence was that the ground was kept constant¬ 
ly wet, the cotton planted in the vicinity, and throughout a large district of 
country around, indeed almost everywhere to the south of the Ykng-tsz* 
kiang, was destroyed to a great extent, and rice grown io its stead, wherever 
it was practicable; but even this could not be done in many places, for largo 
tracts of land in the interior were completely under water for several weeks, 
the rivers and canals not being able to carry off the surplus waters. This stato 
of things had a very injurious effect on the health of the inhabitants, who su£ 
fered severely from sickness; bilious remittent fever and dysentery being the 
most prevalent forms of diseases ; and from these diseases large numbers of the 
natives died. Many of the European residents suffered from the same diseases, 
and some desths occurred among them in September and October; dry weather 
however set in early in the autumn, which materially tended to destroy the 
seeds of disease; and as the frost commenced, both Chinese and Europeans 
rapidly regained their health. 

Notwithstanding the circumstance of the past autumn being so unhealthy, it 
is not sufficient to cause this place to be considered as on the whole insalubri¬ 
ous ; for even in Europe, sickness prevails at times to a gieat extent; and dur¬ 
ing the past year, typhus fever and scarlet fever have committed fearful ravages 
in some places, fir surpassing anything we have seen here; and while cholera 
has been carrying off immense numbers of people in other parts of the world, 
we have thus far been mercifully preserved from its ravages. It is quite true 
that ague, diarrhoea, and dysentery afflict the Chinese to a great extent, and 
debilitate them very much during certain seasons; still, considering the habits 
of the people, they appear to have as good health as could be expected under 
the circumstances in which they live. Their cities are always in a most filthy 
state, being undrmined.; and all those canals, into which the tide does not rise, 
are filled with putrid matter of every kind; these are seldom or never cleaned, 
and it is a subject of considerable surprise, that the inhabitants can live at all 
among so much filth in the canals, in the streets, and in their own houses. 
Several Europeans have had to leave Shanghai at various times on account of 
sickness, and return to their native land, finding that the climate did not agree 
with their constitutions; but it must bo remembered that they are like exotica 
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in a foreign soil; all can not with impunity remain, and sometimes even those 
who appear to be the strongest, are tne first to fail. It is now six years since 
the port was opened, and the mortality among the foreign residents has on the 
whole been below that which usually happens, especially in newly-occupied 
localities, where there are always many things that militate against the enjoy¬ 
ment of a good state of health 

For the purpose of further extending the benefits of the uospital, a dispense, 
ry has been opened at the London Missionary Society's chapel within the city 
of Sliangh&i, at the back of the Ching-hwing miiu or City temple, commonly 
called the Tea-gardens: this is attended to twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fri¬ 
days, and the attendance of patients has been satisfkctory; many shopkeepers 
and others, who perhaps could not go so far as to the hospital outside the city, 
attend here: it is intended that this dispensary shall be continued, if possible, 
so as to try the experiment fully. 

Among the cases worthy of comment, is one of amputation of the forearm, 
in consequence of severe laceration of the hand and wrist, by the bursting of 
a gun on board a junk, during an action with pirates. The operation was per¬ 
formed while the patient was under the influence of chloroform: the flaps 
united by the first intention, making a good stump, and the man very soon 
left the hospital. 

In February last, a man about 27 years old was admitted, who ten days pre. 
viously had been most barbarously beaten by order of the Chinese officers, to 
the extent of 100 blows with the smaller bamboo on the thigh and leg of the 
right side; mortification of the limb had made considerable progress, followed 
by extreme exhaustion, and he died during the night after his admission. He 
had been in perfect health up to the time of his punishment, and was a strong 
robust man of the wotking class, but the blows had been inflicted as severely 
as possible, with the edge of the flattened bamboo commonly used, and the 
parts struck had been so extremely mangled that gangrene at once supervened. 
There are two bamboos used on such occasions, a larger and a smaller one; 
they are made from a section or slice of a large bamboo, about three and a half 
inches wide and five feet long, which is then flattened by having all the joints 
smoothed down, and the whole instrument is made thick or thin as may be re¬ 
quired. With the large bamboo, only 40 blows oan be inflicted at one time, at 
least such is said to be the law; but if the officers wish to punish a prisoner 
very severely, though the punishment may be directed to be inflicted with the 
smaller instrument only, still the blows are given with considerable force, and 
even with the bamboo held edgewise; thus causing most agonizing pain, and 
inflicting much injury on all the parts that are so struck, namely, the calves of 
the legs and the backs of the thighs just above the knee, so that 100 such blows 
frequently cause death. Persons nave frequently come to the hospital who have 
been beaten by the policemen, and in all cases a large slough of skin and flesh 
has had to be removed, so that the muscles are often exposed; this punishment 
appears to be frequently inflicted for very trivial offenses, the amount of the 
punishment depending less on the flagitiousness of the crime, than on the 
amount of the fee which the offender can pay, while suffering the bastinado. 
In front of the magistrate's office, prisoners are often seen, whose faces have 
been shockingly mangled by blows inflicted with a piece of hard leather, like 
the sole of a shoe; the lower jaw is occasionally broken, and even death caused 
by the excessive swelling of the neck, resulting from this punishment. Some 
weeks ago, several men were seen thus exposed after punishment; one of them 
had his face much injured, and his lips severely cut against his front teeth, 
which were broken by the blows, and the man had fallen down in a state of 

To*show the utter recklessness of Chinese patients regarding their health, 
the following case may be related. A man came to the hospital, very anxious 
to have a large tumor taken away, which was situated on the forehead, near 
the outer margin of the orbit, and being pendulous, was very troublesome to 
him, and prevented him using his right eye; he was told that it could be 
easily removed, but that he must stay a few days in the hospital; this he 
said he could not do, and went away; a few days afterwards he returned, say- 
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ing, that be had made arrangement* with a friend to take hie place on board 
Use junk (he being a ami lor), and that he could stay an long ae necessary. 
The man was put under the influenoe of chloroform and the tumor removed ; 
the following day considerable tumefaction of the aide of the face came on ; 
this subsided in some slight degree by the third day, when he again said bo 
could not stay longer in the hospital, as the junk was goiug away; on bis be¬ 
ing remonstrated with for this deception, he said, that ne had only promised to 
stay, that the operation might be performed, as that was all he wanted; he was 
told that he would not be restrained from going away if he insisted on it, but 
that if he must leave, he did so at serious risk to his health, and also to bis 
eyesight, and that he must not suppose that because the operation was easily 
performed, that therefore he could go about as usual; after much conversation 
on the subject, he promised to stay, and he was left in the ward in bed; how¬ 
ever a few hours afterwards it was found, that he had opened the window, and 
gone oft, taking his bedding with him, and has not sinoe been heard of; and 
even if be got well, without any untoward accident from inflammation, the 
wound of the operation, which was four inches long, must, from want of care, 
have healed very irregularly. This same heedlessness is very frequently ma¬ 
nifested by patients with diseases of the eye; they repeatedly apply, being 
afflicted with severe catarrhal ophthalmia, extensive ulceration of the cornea, 
Ao. ; they are attended to, and told that unless they come regularly every day, 
they will lose one or both eyes. They will attend for a day or two; the dis¬ 
ease may perhaps be a little relieved, and then they will not return for five or 
six days; when the disease having returned with increased violence, and the 
eye being permanently injured, they are asked, why they did not oome erery 
day ? and the usual answer is, either that they had not leisure to do so, or it 
was inconvenient to come so frequently : on being told that their eyes are now 
seriously injured, and one or as sometimes happens, both, destroyed ; they then 
say, they are sorry they did not do as they were told, but that they had not time 
to take care of their eyes. This was remarkably shown a short time ago, in the 
case of a respectable young man, who was in a good situation ; he had severe 
catarrhal ophthalmia, and was told to come for medicine every day ; he came 
for a few days and the virulence was checked ; he was then absent for eight 
or ten days, and at this time the cornee of both eyes had sloughed away, and 
the eyesight was completely destroyed; he said that he thought his eyes were 
better; and though he knew, for he had been told, the consequence of irregular 
attendance, he had business at some distance from Shangh&i, and thought 
it necessary to attend to it, hoping to be able to return at once. In the mean¬ 
while, the disease had returned with increased violence, and now he was com¬ 
pletely blind, and bitterly lamented the effects of his folly and inattention. 

In the list of patients, a great number of persons are reported who have 
sought relief from the habitual use of opium ; more of this class of patients have 
been seen during the past year than at any former time, no doubt from the 
means used having been found useful; many of these applicants have not had 
resolution of purpose sufficient to carry them through the process of treatment, 
and have relapsed into the use of the drug, but on the other hand, a large 
proportion of them are believed to have persevered, and wholly broken oft the 
habit which they had acquired. Among these was a young man, the son of an 
officer at Hangchau, and himself a candidate for office; he applied at the hos¬ 
pital, and said be wished to stay there till he got well; he had, according to his 
own account, been in the habit of using eight drams of the drug daily ; his health 
was consequently very much injured by this excessive use of opium, he was 
wholly unable to fulfill the duties of hia station, and thus all prospect of advance¬ 
ment was closed to him, while he remained in this state ; he steadily prosecut¬ 
ed the plan prescribed for him,and insix weeks left Shanghai, much improved 
in health and able to live without using the drug at all; his chief fear on leaving 
was, lest he should be attacked with ague on his return to Hangchau, and then 
he did not know what be should do without the opium pipe ; however medicine 
was given to him, and he was encouraged to resist the tendency to return to his 
former habit, which he promised to do. On his departure, he begged permis¬ 
sion to place a tablet in ihe hospital, expressive of his gratitude for the benefit 
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he had received : he hue since written, saying tbit he was well, and tleo tent 
tome of his friends to be relieved as he was. It is the custom of Chinese physi¬ 
cians to prescribe the use of the opium pipe incases of obstinate ague and rheu¬ 
matism ; and no doubt this means is useful in alleviating distress and pain 
for a time ; but the patient, though relieved of those diseases, is left dependent 
on opium for the rest of his life; so that the cure is worse than the disease ; 
and in many of the cases, the first incitement to the use of the drug arose from 
its being recommended as a palliative for the relief of pain or distress of some 
kind or other, and the habit once acquired, it has become almost impossible to 
discontinue it. 


It may be interesting in this Report to mention the following circumstance. 
About three miles to the westward of the hospital, at the village called Tsing- 
yen-sz’, there is, in front of a temple, a pit or well, about eight feet square, 
and ten or twelve feet deep, faced with blocks of limestone, and inclosed by 
a good substantial paling; there are about three feet of water in this well, and 
from the bottom bubbles up a large quantity of gas, so that the appearance is as 
if a large volume of water was being constantly thrown up: the people call it 


(Ifi Hfti-yen, or Eye of the Sea, and say that the water neither increases 
nor diminishes, nor ever runs out: the fact is, the water that is in the well is 


merely drainage, and the gas rises through it; on descending by means of a 
ladder to the water and holding a light over the agitated surface, the bubbles 
explode with a light blue flame, which continues all the time light ia applied. 
The gas may easily be collected by means of a bell-glass and bladder ; the water 
has a slightly brackish taste, but small fish are noticed swimming about in R; 
the gas is no doubt carbureted hydrogen, and probably emanates from a layer 
of peat or coal at some distance below the surface. The villagers make no use 
of the water for any purpose, and appeared to be much surprised when the gas 
was ignited ; they did not seem to be at all aware of its inflammable nature. 

In concluding this Report, it maybe remarked that while the object of efforts 
such as this, is to alleviate pain and relieve human suffering in various forms, 
still there is a further object; this is but a means to an end ; that end is to show 
to this heathen people the blessings of the Gospel, and to declare unto them 
that there is a God who alone is worthy of their adoration ; to show them that 
they are sinners in His sight, and that there is one only way by which they 
can gain pardon—through Christ who is mighty to save. May the Lord bless 
all efforts that are made to advance his own glory, and enable us year after 
year to do more for him, and to be an example before this heathen people of 
righteousness and truth, that indeed we may be Christians, not only in 
name but in all sincerity and seriousness. 


Abstract of Observations by the thermometer, in the open air, in a shaded 
situation with a southern exposure; the maximum by day, and the minimum 
for the night, taken by a self-registering thermometer. 
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LIST OF PATIENTS, 

FROM JANUARY 1st, TO DECEMBER 31st, 1849. 

The bulk of the above cases are out-patients, some of the more serious 
cases only remaining as in-patients. 

Intermittent fever. 636(!Caries of lower jaw. 2 


Cough. 573 

Asthma .236 

Hemoptysis. 92 

Phthisis. 31) 

Dyspepsia. 957 

Dysentery. 279 

Haematemesis. 60 

liasmaturia.. 6 

Jaundice. 65 

Anasarca. 9] 

Ascites. 30 

Rheumatism. . 620 

Rheumatic enlargement of joints... 24 
Scrofulous do. do. . 

Paralysis. 15 

Epilepsy. 26 

Opium-smoking... 734 

Suicide by opium. ) 

Attempted suicide by opium. 2 

Surditas.... 21 

Erysipelas. 4! 

Abscesses. 


Destruction of eye from fall on a cup 
Gun shot wouud through the liver 

(fatal). 1 

Do. hip joint (fatal). 1 

Do. abdomen, hip and thigh.... 1 

Do. hand and wrist (amputution) 1 

Do. various parts or body. 6 

Large slough of thighs, after the 

bastinado. 3 

Large slough of scrotum, and pro¬ 
trusion of testicle. 3 

Do. of nates in children. 2 

Excessive epistaxis. 2 

Polypus nasi. 4 

Poplitcsal aneurism. 1 

[Psora. 280 

Psoriasis. 200 

Porrigo. 74 

Do. decalvens. 22 

Do. lupinosa. 16 

Lepra. 180 

13o 11 Elephantiasis. 16 

Do. in theca. 9 Leprosy. 34 


Ulcers. 213 

Hernia. 53 

Hydrocele. 15 

Concussion of the brain... 2 

Wounds. 92 

Stabs with knives. 4 

Contusions. 160| 

Accidental amputation of thumb... ] 

Burns. lol 

Fistula in ano. j j[ 

Do. in perincBO. 1 

Excrescences around anus. 48 

Prolapsus ani. 2o 

Syphilis. 110 

Soft nodes of bones. 6 

Fractures of spine. 3 

Do. ribs. 4 

Do. ribs and arch of lower jaw ] 

Do. of neck of femur. 1 

Do. of tibia and fibula. 4 

Do. do. compound. 3| 

Do. humerus. 1 

Do. radius and ulna..... 9 

Dislocation of shoulder. 2 

Do. irreducible 
Disease of hip joint. 4 


Do. elbow joint 
Do. shoulder joint 
Suppuration of knee joint after a fall 


7'uinors of neck. 8 

Carcinoma of breast. 2 

Fungus hffiinatodcs on neck. 1 

Fungus hematodes of eyeball. 1 

Sarcoma testis. 7 

Catarrhal ophthalmia. 197 

[Chronic conjunctivitis. 224 

Granular lids. 360 

Do. opacity. 279 

Do. pannus. 193 

Do. leucoma.. 104 

Ulceration of cornea. 164 

Conical cornea. 58 

Staphyloma. 34 

Amaurosis. 22 

Cataract. 18 

Hypopion. 10 

Synechia. . 20 

Irregularity of pupil. 44 

Closure of pupil. 8 

Hernia iridis. . 6 

Loss of both eyes.. 46 

Do. one eye. 82 

.Contraction of tarsi. 64 

Fistula lachrymahs. 4 

Trichiasis... 150 


etion oi lower jaw. J i Malignant ub 

bony palate aud nose. 3j| Vaccination . 

Total number of individual cases 


1, Entropium. 103 

l| Ectropium. 37 

... .. JI Lippitudo. 1 !>S 

N .crosis of part of tibia. 1 j pterygium. 176 

Destruction of lower jaw. 11 Malignant ulceration of eyelids ... 1 

Do. bony palate aud nose. 31 Vaccination. 4ft 
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Art. HI. Mythological account of some Chinese deities, chiefly those 

connected with the dements . Translated from the Sid Shin Kf. 

The Wa Lui Shin J[ jjjffi or Five Thunder Spirit. 

The Temple of the Thunder Spirit is situated eight ll southwest of 
Luichau fu. Formerly, the villagers were accustomed to make a thun¬ 
der drum and a thunder chariot out of hempen cloth, and place them 
in the temple; and when they held festivals, and spread out fish and 
pork, loud reverberations like thunder would be heard. Jn the Old Re¬ 
cords it is said, at the beginning of the reign of T&ikieu of the Chin 
dynasty (A.D.578), a woman named Chin, a native of this region, dis¬ 
covered an egg when on the hills, a cubit or so in circumference, which 
she took home with her. One day, it suddenly burst open with a loud 
noise, and a boy came out, on whose hand were written the characters 
Luichau ^ i. e. “ Thunder region.” She brought him up, and 
called him Wan-yuh but the country people usually called 

him Lui Chung , or Thunder Boy. He also became the chief officer of 
his own district. 

After his death he gave responses, and the people reared a temple 
and sacrificed to him. Whenever it was cloudy, rain, dashes of light¬ 
ning, and the noise of thunder, issued from the temple. The monarchs 
of the Sung and Yuen dynasties repeatedly conferred upon him the ti¬ 
tle of prince, and called thfe temple Hicti-chin ^ ^ or Thunder 
Manifestation. During the reign of Tehyu of the Sung dynasty (A. 
D. 1277), it was changed to Wei-hwh ^ ^ or Awful Changes. 
According to the Supplement to Natioual History, there is thunder in 
Luichau during spring and summer; but during autumn, it enters the 
earth, in the form of a swine, and men catch and eat it. Moreover in 
Y&ch&u fu in Sz’chuen, on Yd-uh Shan , or Tiled-house Hill, there is 
the Lui-tung , or Thunder Cavern; into which if tiles or stones be 
thrown, a noise like thunder reechoes. 

The Lui Kung or Thunderer is usually represented tiy the Chinese as a 
human monster with a horned or peaked head, having a cock’s bill, and hnnds 
and feet like a bird’s; he has hold of a cord to which balls are attached, 
and ia drawn in the act of striking with a bolt There are temples erected 
to him in most of the large towns in the south of China, the number of persons 
destroyed by lightning being so great as to lead the people to worship at them 
frequently. 

The Ticn-mu Shin JjJ; or Lightning Mother Spirit. 

According to the legend, Tung-wang-kung was playing at the 
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game of throwing rods with Yuhnii, when once, having happened to 
miss the mark, Heaven laughed at him, and light issued from his mouth 
on opening it,—the same which is now called flashes of lightning. 

Fung-peh Shin Atift or jEolus. 

He is the same as Fi-lien ^ i. e. the Wind Roc. Yingsh£u 
says, Fi-lien is a divine bird, able to cause windy weather. His body 
is like a deer’s; his head like that of a libation-cup, with horus; his 
tail is like a serpent’s, and his body as large as a leopard’s. He is the 
God of Wind. 

Ffc-sz’ Shin ^ £jjj or Jupiter Pluvius . 

He is the same as Sh&ngyang, j0|1 ^ the divine bird. He has but 
one leg, and is able to enlarge or contract as he pleases. He drinks 
as if he would swallow the sea. This is the Spirit who controls the 
rain. 

Hai Shin jfij- j|jj) or Neptune . 

He is also called Hai-joh ^ Tradition informs us that CliC 
Hwingti of the Tsin dynasty made a stone bridge, desiring to span the 
sea in order to get a view of the sun. Neptune afforded his aid *u 
driving the stones to their places; Chi Hwingti begged to see him, 
aud was told, “ You must not draw a likeness of me.” To this the em¬ 
peror agreed, but at the interview, some clever ones among his attend¬ 
ants began to sketch his likeness. The Spirit angrily said, “ Your 
Majesty has violated your engagementand immediately vanished. 
His temple is now in Wantang district in Sh&ntung. 

Chdu Shin ^ jjjfj} or the Tide Spirit , also called Tsz’-su 
Men have seen him in his plain chariot with white horses, as he goes 
forth upon the sea. 

The Divine Prince fur opening Roads . 

He is the same as the Fdng Siing, m Jj j|^ spoken of in the Ritual 
of Chau. Tradition informs us that the Yellow Emperor was accus¬ 
tomed to make tours through all parts of his realm; his chief concu¬ 
bine Lo-tsu died while upon the journey, and he commanded his second 
concubine Haujii to watch and protect the oorpse. She bought an 
image of a warrior to protect her in watohing during the night; 
which was the beginning of this custom. He is vulgarly called Hien- 
tdu Shin jjjfji the god of Dangerous Roads; the Tsien-peh shin 

tsiangkiun |$Q jjjjjl ||| Divine General of Cross-roads, and 
the Divine Prince for opening Roads. This divine person was a 
vot. xix. no. vi. 40 
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rood in height; his head was four feet broad; his beard was red, and 
aliout five feet long; his face was blue; he wore a curled-hair golden 
crown, and was clothed in a red war cloak and black leathern boots. 
In his left hand he held a gem seal, and in his right grasped a 
square, ornamented halberd. When a bier is carried out he goes before 
it, and drives away whatever is unlucky and noxious, and all foul devils 
hide themselves from him. He is the Fortunate Spirit for conveyance 
of coffins, and has thus been handed down to succeeding ages. 

The Two Generals , Spirits of Doors. 

They are two warriors, Tsin Shuhpiu and Hu Kingteh of the Tang 
dynasty. According to the legend, the emperor T’aitsung was disturb¬ 
ed by the throwing of tiles and playing with bricks outside of his 
bedroom, and the hooting of demons and spirits. His women and 
palaces were all in like manner disquieted. His majesty was alarm¬ 
ed, and informed his ministers. Tsin Shuhpau stepped forth, and 
addressing the emperor said, “ Your servant has during his whole 
life killed men as ne would split open a gourd, and piled up carcasses 
as he would heap up ants; why should he be afraid of ghosts ? Let 
your servant, in company with Hu Kingteh, arm ourselves, and keep 
watch standing before the door. 1 ’ T’&itsang granted his request, and 
truly, during the night he experienced no alarm, at which he was 
much pleased, but remarked, “These two men watching all night, 
had no sleep.” He therefore commanded a painter to draw two pictures 
of men clad in full armor, holding in their hands a gemmed battle- 
ax, and having a whip, chain, bow, and arrows girt on their loins, 
with their hair standing on end according to their usual costume. 
These were suspended on the right and left doors of the palace, and 
the noxious monsters were abated. Subsequent ages imitated this 
precedent, and have ever since made Tsin and Hu the guardians of 
doorways. 

T*ing-i Shin jffij) or the Azure-robed Spirit . 

The Azure-robed spirit, is the same as Ts&ntsung, i. e. Silkworm 
Bush, who, according to the legeud, was originally the earl of Shuh 
(or Sz’chuen), and afterwards became King of Shuh. It was his cus¬ 
tom to clothe himself in blue garments, and travel about the country 
to teach his people the art of raising silkworms. The country people, 
moved with gratitude for his benefits, erected a temple and worship¬ 
ed him. These temples were erected everywhere in the western parts, 
and no one implored his aid in vain; all people called him the Azure- 
robed Spirit. The district of Tsingshin, in Mei cliau in Sz‘chuen, is 
said to have derived its name from him. 
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Ling-hoin Ma Yuenshmii f & ‘g )H 7C 
or General M&, the Oracular Officer. 

On examining the history of this old General from first to last, we 
find that he has thrice manifested his miraculous power. He was origin¬ 
ally no other than Chi-mi4u-kih-tsi4ng (a Budhist incarnation), who 
assumed this human body, but Budha, because he destroyed Beelzebub 
of the Fierce Fire, felt his compassion for him injured, and cast him 
down into the world. He accordingly, in five balls of fiery light put 
himself into the womb of Madam Ma nie Kin; when he was born he 
had three eyes, from which his title was S in-yen Ling-kw&ng ~~ 

-jfc Brilliant Three-eyed. Three days after birth he was able 
to fight, and slew the Dragon King of the Eastern sea, in order to get 
rid of this pest of the waters; he then went further, and stole the golden 
spear of the Great Ruler Tsz’-wf, and committed his soul to the 
daughter of the prince of fire devils to become her son. She wrote 
the word Ung (spiritual) on his left hand, and ydu (bright) on his right, 
and changed h;s name to Ling-ybu and put him under the 

instruction of the Great-beneficent, Entirely-kind, Unusually-joyful 
Eminence of Heaven, who taught him the heavenly book, in which 
he learned everything pertaining to the winds and thunder, to dragons 
and serpents, to the subjugation of demons and quieting mankind. 
He then presented him a triangular gold tile, with which he could 
transform himself into any shape. He then received a commission from 
Yuh-hw4ng Sh4ngtf to rule the spirits of wind and fire, and order the 
goings and returnings of the wind-wheel and the fire-wheel; he also 
put at his service the five hundred fire crows belonging to the Holy 
Mother. He compelled the great King of the Black Dragon to be his 
auxiliary; and slew the Dragon of the Ydngtsz’ Kiing, by which he 
made the people happy. In repeated difficulties and numerous dan¬ 
gers he showed himself most faithful. Slungti conferred upon him a 
signet in his left hand and a sword in his right, with which to rule the 
southern heavens; in this he was most expansive. He also honored 
him with the coral-fiower banquet, and the Prince royal Golden Dra¬ 
gon acted as cupbearer, in which he showed him great regard. But 
most surprising, the prince was proud and insolent, which so angered 
the General that he burned up the passes of the southern heavens, and 
routed the whole company of celestial generals; then descending to 
the Dragon Palace [of his father] he gave battle there. Lilau and 
Sz’-kw&ng, with the two genii Ho and Hoh (the Castor and Pollux of 
the Chinese), then called the prince-royal, and quieted his anger, so 
that the affair was ended. 
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Again, he transformed himself, and entered the womb, and five bro¬ 
thers and two sisters were all at once produced from the body of the 
Demon Mother. He also, on account of his mother, went down into 
the abyss of earth, thence into the depths of the Sea, and walked into 
the land of the genii; after that he passed through hell, and the cave of 
devils; then he fought with Nochi, and stole the fairy peach. He also 
made an enemy of Tsi-tien-ti-shing (or the Monkey King), but Bud- 
ha effected a reconciliation. In all these things he showed his filial 
duty. Afterwards he returned to the left side of the shrine of Kwan- 
yin, in which he showed his intelligence. 

Yuh-hwflng Shangti considering these merits and virtue to be equal 
to heaven and earth, sent the General to form part of the court of Hiuen- 
tien Shingtf. He showed his love by making him the controller of 
the west, to answer all supplications of the people for wives, wealth, 
children and emoluments. To a hundred acts of worship, he gives a 
hundred answers. Whenever a person is in great straits, or is cruelly 
oppressed, all his prayers come to Yuenshwui’s department, and forth¬ 
with are presented at the gate of heaven. His power is like the thun¬ 
der and his flight like the wind. 

Note. The common name of this deity is Hw4-kwring or Glorious 

Light, under which appellation he in frequently worshiped in this part of China, 
and regarded as the God of Fire. During the autumnal Budhiat ceremonies 
called Ta tsi&u, he is implored for protection against fires during the winter. 
The following occurrence shows the regard paid to him One of the English 
officers brought an image of Hu>&-kw&ng from Chinkiing fa in 1843, which he 
presented as a curiosity to a lady in Macao. It remained in her house several 
months, and on the breaking up of the establishment, previous to a return to In* 
dia, it was exposed for sale at auction with the furniture. A large crowd collect* 
ed, and the attention of the Chinese was attracted to this image, which they 
examined carefully to see if it had the genuine marks of ita ordination upon it; 
for no image is supposed to be properly an object of worship, until tlie spirit has 
been inaugurated into it by the prescribed ceremonies. Having satisfied them¬ 
selves, the idol was purchased for thirty dollars by two or three tealous persons, 
and carried off in triumph to a shop, and respectfully installed in a room cleared 
for the purpose. A public meeting was shortly after called, and resolutions pass¬ 
ed to improve the propitious opportunity to obtain and preserve the protecting 
power of so potent a deity, by erecting a pavilion, where he would have a respec¬ 
table lodgment, and receive due worship. A subscription was thereupon started, 
some of its advocates putting down fifty, and others thirty dollars, until about 
$1200 were raised, with which a small lot was purchased on the island west of 
Macao, and a pavilion or temple erected, where Ihon-kw'ing was enshrined with 
pompons parade amid theatrical exhibitions, and a man hired to keep him and 
nis domicile in good order. 

Sz J ming Tsdu Shin pjj ^ GoJ of the Furnace who gives orders. 

According to the Miscellanies of the Western Region, the surname 
of the God of the Furnace is Ch£ng, his name is Shen, and his style 
is Tsz’-kwoli. His figure is like that of a beautiful woman. Ifis 
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lady wan named Kingkf, and bore him six daughters, named Chah,— 
they are the tuh beet nfi ^ or six virgins. They knew clear¬ 

ly the turpitude of the sins of men; and for a heinous sin they shorten¬ 
ed the criminal’s life two or three hundred days; while for a slighter 
offense they thwarted his prosperity during one or two hundred 
months. Therefore, Tsdu Shin, acting as the messenger between hea¬ 
ven and earth, became fully acquainted with this lower world. At 
early dawn on the morning of every sixtieth kickau day he goes out 
and ascends to heaven, and then descends to his abode; it is lucky to 
sacrifice to him on the kan day (i.e. those days which appertain 
to earth); he has eight spirits under him. 

Whoever builds a fire-place in his house, should construct it so that 
the opening is towards the west; and the four sides should extend nine 
inches beyond the boiler; the bricks should be laid in fine mortar; when 
finished, let it not be punched with holes. This is the way to build a 
proper furnace. The God of the Furnace died on the. jim-tsz 9 day, and 
a fire-place should not be touched on this day. On any day of the 
fifth month having a skin in it, sacrificing a hog’s head to the fire¬ 
place will induce gain a thousand fold; but if a dog be used on this 
day, it will be very unlucky. If a hen’s feather fall into the fire-place, 
extraordinary misfortunes will happen. If a dog’s bone fall into 
the fire-place, the son who shall next be born will be mad; if a white 
hen be sacrificed on the ki-tsz * day of the first month, it will secure 
success in the rearing of the silkworms. On the kickau day of the 
fifth month, a sacrifice being offered to the Furnace will give a lucky 
result. To sacrifice to the furnace on the ting-ki day of the fourth 
month, will prognosticate good luck in all affairs. 


Art. IV. Topography of the province of Sz'chuen; its area, rivers , 

lakes , mountains , divisions , towns, productions , and inhabitants . 

Ths province of Sz’chuen J|| i.e. the Four Streams is so call¬ 
ed from the four great tributaries of the Yangtsz* which water it; the 
central mountainous districts were known as the kingdom of Kin- 
chtien ^ J|J or Golden Streams, in the days of Kienlung, when they 
were possessed by the Miftutsz’; in early times the region on the 
river Min was called Simh by whirl) name the province is still 
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frequently referred to. Lying on the declivities of the lofty mountains 
and table land of Tibet, Sz’chuen affords a great range of climate, 
while in the variety of its productions, the facilities of trade afforded 
by its numerous rivers, and its extent, it ranks chief amoug the pro¬ 
vinces. It is bounded on the north by Shensi, and Kunsuh: east 
by Hupeh and H'm&n; south by Kweichau and Yunnan; and west 
by Tibet and Koko-nor, from which it is separated by the Yangtsz’ 
krtng and high mountains. Its area is usually reckoned at 166,800 
square miles, but its western frontier has been extended to the Great 
river, and now includes extensive districts occupied by aboriginal 
tribes. Its superficies exceed those of Ki&ngsf, Chehki&ng and Fuh- 
kien united; but though the first in point of size, it is only the ninth 
in respect of population, and the twelfth on the revenue list. This 
province is one third larger than the United Kingdom, is almost dou¬ 
ble that of Prussia, nearly as large as Spain or Turkey, and does not 
differ much from Burmah, Beloochistan, or all the Eastern and Mid¬ 
dle states of the American Union, excluding Maryland; the Black 
Sea also covers nearly the same area as Sz’chuen. Its extreme southern 
point reaches to lat. 26° N., far into Yunn&n, and its northern to 34° 
N., about 6D0 miles apart; its eastern limit is in long. 110° 17' E, 
and its western frontier in 99° E., about 550 miles distant in a straight 
line. 

The climate of Sz’chuen is rather colder than the eastern provinces, 
owing to its proximity to the mountains, but the level and sheltered 
plains are warmer than the sea-coasts. It is considered by the Chinese 
as one of the most salubrious portions of the empire. 

The surface of the country in the west is exceedingly rough, where 
it is traversed by lofty mountain ranges, between which are narrow 
valleys, with almost always a rapid river running through them. These 
chains have received the general names of the Yun-ltng ^ or 
Cloudy Mts., and Siueh-shln ^ |JL| or Snow Mts., from western geo¬ 
graphers, the Chinese writers not applying single names to long ranges. 
In the north of the province, the Min shan forms the water, 

shed between the basins of the Yellow and Yangtsz’ rivers; the K&n- 
tsung ling "d* >|§| or Sweet-fir ridge, near Sungpwan, is a high 

)»eak in this spur of the Yun-ling. West of Killing river, not far from 
Pruning fii is the Kien-mun shin j^| ^ jjj, another eminence in 
the same range; and farther east, adjoining the province of Hupeh, 
is the Wu «h n |X| or Magic hill In the extreme southwest, near 
Palang, is Ningtsmg sh.tn ^ ^ a lofty height not far from the 
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Yangtsz’ ki&ng. Near the junction of the Tdtti and Min rivers is the 
Ngo-mei shin jj_| or Fairy Eyebrow hill; north of it, about 

fifty miles, is Mung shin !jj£ |X|; and north of Chingtfi fu is Tsing- 
ching sha'n |X| or Green Citadel Mt. These are all the peaks 

noted in the native maps, but the whole province is very hilly, and 
some of the summits rise almost to the limit of perpetual snow. 

The rivers of Sz'chuen are so numerous that we can only enume¬ 
rate the largest cues, with their principal branches. The whole pn>- 
vince lies in the basin of the Yangtsz' ki&ng, which river forms a large 
part of its western and southern borders, and the others all flow into 
it from the north. This great stream is called the Plutsu Pg ^ 
after it enters the province in the northwest, until it passes into 
Yunn&n, when it takes the name of the Kinshd ki4ng ^ ^ 
which it retains till it receives the river Min; from thence eastward 
it is called Ti kiang ^ or the Great River. The first affluent 
of the Yangtsz' commencing in the west is the Wuliang 3flE Jjl* 
or Measureless river, but why this name is given we know not; Li- 
tdiig, a town on the road from Tibet lies on its banks. The next is 
the Yalung kidng Hi*. a large stream, whose headwaters are 
drawn from the Bayenkara Mts. in Koko-nor, between the Yellow 
river and the Yangtsz’; it joins the main trunk after a rapid course of 
more than a thousand miles, through a region very thinly peopled near 
where it reenters the province; the Ngun-uing ho jjj jpj contri¬ 
butes its waters just above their confluence, but the Yaluug receives 
few tributaries. 

The R. Min is the third large stream. It rises in the north 

of the province iu two principal branches, the Tatu and Min, which 
together drain the centre of the province in a course of about 700 
miles; the upper part of the former is called the T4 Kin-chuen ^ ^ 
JJ| f or Great Gold stream; it joins the Min at Kidting, and their unit¬ 
ed waters enter the Y&ngtsz’ atSiichau fu. Proceeding eastward, 
the next river is the R. Loh $|| which carries off the superfluous 
waters of the districts between the Pei and Min rivers; it is about 300 
miles long. The fifth large river is formed by the union of the Pei 
the Kidling ||L and the Kii 7^, whose numerous brauches afford 
access to most of the towns in the eastern parts of the province, some 
of the sources rising in Kansuh over 800 miles from the junction with 
the Yangtsz’ at Chungking fu. Besides these five principal streams 
in Sz'chuen, there are twenty other small tributaries of the Great river 
mentioned on the Chinese maps, but hardly oue of them is over a hun¬ 
dred miles iu length. 
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All the lakes found in Sz’chuen are small. One of the branches 
of the Wiili'mg R. called the Toktsu R., flows out of a small lake 
near Patang, called the Slialuts W # ^ ; * nd there is another 

sheet of water in the northwest of the province called Lake Kuslia 
Wifi. from which a small stream runs into the Yalung River. This 
absence of lakes is somewhat remarkable, as the mountain regions 
of other lands are usually adorned with inland sheets of water. 

If the increase of territorial divisions is any evidence of an increase 
of inhabitants, the population of Sz’chuen has greatly risen since the 
survey of 1710. It now contains twenty-six departments, comprising 
125 districts—more than any other province except Chihli. In Du 
11 aide, only ten departments, divided into ninety-eight districts, are 
enumerated. Upwards of two hundred other places are inserted iu the 
maps, ruled by native authorities under the Chinese superintendence, 
which are not included in the above. The names of these depart¬ 
ments are here given. 

I. Chingtu fa Fff' or the Department 

of Chingtu, contains sixteen districts, 

viz., three chau and thirteen hien. 

1 $ Chingtu, 9 jffj Iidn chau , 

2 ^ {fly Hwayang, 10 ^H*l Kien chau, 

3 Shw&ngliu, 11 ff Shihfang, 

4 ^ pL Wankiang, 12 j|£ Pfing hien , 

5 |j|f ^ Sintsin, 13 ^ £§£ Tsungning, 

3 III Sinfan, 14 || )j$ Hwan hien , 

7 Iff $ Sintu, 15 JftS Pi hien , 

8 ^ ^ Kintang, 16 ® J| fjj Tsungking c/«ik. 

II. Panning fa , or the Department 

of Puuning, contains nine districts, 

viz., two chau and seven hien. 

1 §3 4* Liangchung, 6 ^ Tsangkf, 

2 pp Niinpu, 7 0 7C Kwangyucn, 

Pa chau , 8 \\[{ Chauhwa, 

4 ']l Nankiang, 9 ^|J )f| Kien chau. 

5 jJL Tungkiang, 
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in. mtiig/iM or the Department 

of Kiating, contains eight districts, 
viz., one ting and seven hien. 


1 fH Pl| LohshAn, 

2 Kienwei, 

3 Weiyuen, 

4 3^5 in KiAhkiAng, 

IV. Skunking fi 


6 H Hungya, 

6 ^ Yung hien. 

7 i| Ngomei, 


ii°, 


Ngopien ting. 


IV. Skunking mv or the Department 

of Shunsing, contains ten districts, 
viz., two chau and eight hien. 

1 % N&nchung, 6 # f®f tlung, 

2 © Jft, Yohchf, 7 f| Jg Ku Aten, 

3 Linshwui, 8 TAchuh, 

4 S ^*J Pung chau, 9 j3j Sfchung, 

5§ |1| Yingshan, 10 KwAng-ngAn chau. 

V. Suchau fi §$[ $*jj^ or the Department 


of Suchau, contains thirteen districts, 
viz., two ting and eleven hien. 


1 H fpin, 

2 g* Kung hien, 

3 ^ jfil ChAngning, 

4 Hingwan, 

5 P Ul PingshAn, 

Kingfu, 

7 M || KAu hien, 
Vi. Chungking fi 


8 Yunlien, 

9 NAnkf, 

10 gJKgFAshun, 

11 Lungchang, 

12 H $ B Lui P° 

13 4 % jj| |$ MApien ting. 


Chungking fi Hi i| Jff- or the Department 
of Chungking, contains fourteen districts, 
viz., one ting, two chau, and eleven hien. 


1 ELK PA Aten, 

2 j|j )|| NAnchuen, 

3 ^ fX KfkiAng, 

4 |x ^ KiAngtsin, 

5 )|| Yungchuen, 

6 & YungchAng, 

7 Jg Changshau, 


VOL. XIX. >0. VI. 


8 7o Pel chau, 

9 <§g jJL| PihshAn, 

10 TungliAng, 

11 TAtsuh, 

12 HohcAaw, 

13 % jj[ Tingyuen, 

u ?X Hi 88 KiangpehfiV^. 
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VIi. Kweichau fO. ^l 1 } or the Department 

of Kweichau, contains six hien districts. 

1 zfs Fungtsieh, 4 W&n hien, 

2 |L| Wushfin, 5 ^ Spt Tuning, 

3 H % Yunyang, 6 ($ $f» Kai hien. 

VIII. Suiting fd ^ fa, or the Department 
of Suiting, contains three hien districts. 

1 jH T&h hien, 3.^ ^ Tunghiang. 

2 $ Sinning, 

IX. Lungng&nfa ||| i£r fa or the Department 
of Lung-ng&n, contains four hien districts. 

1 ^ Pingwu, 3 Dfl Chdngming, 

2 yr Jb Ki&ngyu, 4 ^ ^ Shihtsiuen. 

X. Tungchuenfa Jj| fa, or the Department 
of Tungchuen, contains eight hien districts. 

1 “£ 3F S4nt4i, 5 Nganyoh, 

2 Tsiehung, 6 Lohchf, 

3 Suining, 7 M ^ Yenting, 

4 || ft Pungki, 8 if* fc Chungking. 

XI. Ningyuen fh JjSf, or the Department 

of Ningyuen, contains five districts, 
viz., one ting one chau, and three hien. 

1 © H Sfchdng, 4 Mienning, 

2 §§ jj^ Yenyuen, 5 *£«1 Yuehsui 

3 ^ Hwuilf chau, 

XII. Ydchau fu ^ /j^F> or the Department 

of Yachau, contains seven districts, 
viz., one ting, one chau, and five hien. 

1 £ Y4-ngan, 5 'g ^ Tsingkf, 

2 jj| \i| Lushan, 6 ^ ^ *H‘| Tientsiuen chau, 

3 ^ li| Mingshan, 7 fjif ^ ^ Tatsienlu ting. 

4 Yungking, 
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XIII. Siiyung ting & ft or the inferior 
Department of Siiyung, contains the single district of 

^ % Yungning. 

XIV. Shihchu ting ^ S or the inferior 

Department of Shinchfi. 

XV. Taiping ting 7 k. ft or the inferior 

Department of Taiping. 

XVI. Sungpwdn ting ^ ^ §§ or the inferior 

Department of Sungpwdn. 

XVII. Tsdhkuh ting $£ & ft or the inferior 

Department of Tsdhkuh. 

XVIII. MAukung ting ^ j§<§- or the inferior 

Department of M&ukung. 

XIX. Tsz 1 chau ^ +H, or the inferior Department 

of Tsz’, contains four hien districts. 

1 ^9 JT Nuikiang, 3 fz f|[ Jinshau, 

2 # Tsingyen, 4 |jg| Tsz’ydng. 

XX. Mien chau or the inferior Department 

of Mien, contains five hien districts. 

1 IP iX Lokiaug, 4 j’jf Tsz’tung, 

2 fgj Tehydng, b Ngdn hien. 

3 ft Mienchuh, 

XXI. Man chau ft Jfl» or the inferior Department 
of Mdu, contains the single district of 

ifclll® Wanchuen. 

XXII. YuyAngchau j§ M’ or the inferior 
Department of Yuy&ng, contains three hien districts. 

1 ^ Siushdn, 3 % /Jt Pdngshwui. 

2 yil Kienkiang, 

XX1I1. Chung chau jffl or the inferior Department 
of Chung, contains three hien districts. 

1 ®J $ Fungtu, 3 ft Tienkidng. 

2 $- \l\ Lidngehan, 
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XX D. Mei chau /§ 'H'J, or the inferior Department 
of Mei, contains three hien districts. 

1 # 1$ Tsingshin, 3 Tanling. 

2 \L\ P6ngsh&n, 

XXV. Kung chau Jp jfj» or the inferior Department 
of Kung, contains two hien districts. 

1 -k g Tayih, 2 j$ pL Puking. 

XXVJ. Lit chav a or the inferior Department 
of Lti, contains three hien districts. 

1 ^ N&hki, 3 yX Ki&ngng&n. 

2 ^ jX Hohkiang, 

I. The department of Ching-tt lies in the valley of the Min, its 
chief town being in lat. 30° N., in one of the most fertile regions in 
China. The river here is divided by nature and art into numerous 
branches, between which are towns and villages almost without num¬ 
ber. The capital lies on the eastern side of the valley, and though it 
is still one of the most important cities in the western provinces, it has 
lost much of its former renown. It has had many names, and was for 
many reigns the capital of the principality of Shuh, and for a short 
time the seat of imperial government under the Hin. During the wars 
of the M&nchu conquest, it was held by a patriot general, and was al¬ 
most ruined before it was subdued. The plain around Chingtu is the 
largest one in the province, and according to the testimony of travelers 
presents one of the most charming landscapes in the kingdom when 
viewed from a lofty eminence. The population has increased greatly, 
so that the larger towns have been set off as independent jurisdictions. 
The mountains furnish many animals and birds for the hunters, and 
also herbs for the druggist; among other remarkable products are apes 
of great size, and “ fowls with wool instead of feathers ”—the latter be¬ 
ing doubtless the silke ncock, specimens of which are found in Canton. 
These birds are even mentioned as wonders by Sir John Maundevile, 
who remarks, “ In that contree ben white hennes withouten fetheres: 
but thei beren white wolle as scheep don here.” 

II. The department of Phuning lies in the north-eastern part of the 
province, north of Shunking fu, along the valley of the Killing; the 
chief town lies at the junction of the East R. with the main branch. 
Pruning ffi is mountainous, especially on the north, along the borders 
of Shensi, where is a high range separating it from that province, 
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and forming the divisiou between the basins of the Yellow and Y&ng- 
tsz* rivers. These mountains are the refuge of musk and other deer, 
and from their bowels are dug a variety of minerals, especially the yuh 
or nephrite, of which the Chinese make ornaments. Some of these 
mountains are almost inaccessible by reason of their steepness, and 
their defiles were the resort of brigands and outlaws during troubled 
times, and are more or less so to this day. 

III. The department of Kid ting lies along the R. Min, between Sii- 
chau fd and Chingtfi fu, separated from the latter by three inferior 
departments, in one of the most fertile parts of Sz’chuen. Its chief 
town is a place of considerable importance, situated at the junction 
of the Ta-tu river (here called the R. Y&ng !f§| and the Tsfng-f 
kiing ^ /fc yX or Green-Clothes river, with the Min, whose waters 
afford abundant supplies to irrigate the plains, and convey their har¬ 
vests to remote regions. Musk deer are also found in the hills. Rut 
the greatest source of employment and profit is in the vast quantities 
of salt obtained from Artesian wells bored in the earth in the district 
of Kienwei, whose waters are evaporated to furnish the mineral. An 
account of these wells is furnished by M. Imbert, in Annales de la 
Foi, Vol. III. page 369, from which we make the extract:— 

Some tens of thousands of these salt-pits occur in an area of about tea 
leagues in length and four or five in breadth. Every private mao who pos¬ 
sesses a little capital seeks a partner, and in company with him digs one or 
more pits at an expense of more than a thousand taels. The manner of 
digging them is not such as is usual among ourselves; for this people do 
everything on s small scale, and know not now to perform anything great, 
rather contriving to accomplish their ends with time and patience, and with 
lees expense than we. They have not the art of piercing the rocks by 
mining, and all the pits are found in rock. The pits are ordinarily from five 
to eight hundred French feet in depth, and only five, or at most six, inches 
in diameter. If the soil on the surface be three or four feet deep, they fix in 
it a wooden tube, and place a stone on the top having an orifice of the same 
diameter, through which they work a rammer or head of steel of three or 
four hundred pounds weight This head of steel is indented at the eud, 
being made a little concave beneath, and rounded above. A strong and 
agile man mounts upon a scaffolding, and treads all the morning upon a 
sweep, which raises this rammer two feet high, and lets it fall with his feet. 
They pour water into the hole from to time, to pulverize the bits of rock and 
better reduce them to a jelly. The rammer or head of steel is suspended 
from the sweep by a well-made rattan cord, small as the finger but strong as 
a catgut, to which they attach a triangular piece of wood; another man 
seats himself beside the cord. As the sweep is elovated he seizes the trian¬ 
gle, and turns the cord half round so that the rammer may fall in a contrary 
way. At mid-day, he mounts the scaffolding to relieve his comrade, and 
continues the work until evening; at night, two other men take their places. 
When three inches have been hollowed out, they draw out the rammer 
with all the matter that has accumulated about it, (for I have already mention¬ 
ed it was hollow on the under side) by means of a great windlass which 
serves for winding up the cord. 
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In this way these small pits or shafts are made perpendicular, and smooth 
as glass. Sometimes they come to the bottom without meeting with rock, 
passing through layers of earth, coal, &c. The operation then becomes more 
difficult, and is sometimes fruitless; for as these substances do not present 
an equal resistance, it is found that the shaft* lose their perpendicularity. 
But such cases are rare. Sometimes it happens that the thick iron ring to 
which the rammer is suspended is broken, and it tnen requires five or six 
months to succeed with other rammers in breaking the first, and reducing it 
to powder. When the rock is tolerably favorable for working, two feet are aug 
through in twenty-four hours, and at least three years are consumed in exca- 
vating a single pit. 

For drawing out the water, a tube of bamboo twenty-four feet in length 
is passed down into the pit, at the bottom of which there is a valve. When 
it comes to the bottom of the pit, a strong man who is seated by the cord, 
gives it a jerk, each shake causes the valve to open and the water to ascend. 
When the bamboo is full, a great cylinder, fully fifty feet in circumference, 
upon which the cord is wound, is turned around by two, three or four 
buffaloes or oxen, and the tube of water is thus raised. This cord is also made 
of rattan. The poor animals are not able to endure this labor, and many of 
them die in consequence of it If the Chinese could avail themselves of our 
steam-engines they would be at much less expense; but some thousands of 
laboring people would then be thrown out of employment The water is 
very brackish. On being evaporated, it yields a fifth or more, sometimes a 
fourth, of its weight of salt. This salt is very pungent, and contains a large 
portion of nitre. People who do not smoke (men and women, rich and poor, 
all smoke), lose their teeth. There are here many blind and deaf persons, 
which circumstance I attribute to the use of this salt Sometimes it affects 
the throat so as to produce ailments, in which case they make use of salt 
brought from Canton or Tungking made from sea-water. 

The air which issues from these pits is very inflammable; if a torch be 
presented at the mouth of a pit when the tube happens to be nearly filled 
with water, it will send out a great flame from twenty to thirty feet in 
height, and illumine the boilery with a suddenness and explosion like that of 
thunder. This happens sometimes by the imprudence or the malice of a 
workman who wishes to commit suicide in company. From some of these pits 
they are not able to obtain salt, only fire comes from them; and they are 
called pits of fire. A small bamboo tube closes the mouth of the pit, and con¬ 
ducts the inflammable air wherever it is wished. They light it with a can¬ 
dle and it burns incessantly. The flame is bluish, three or four inches high, 
and an inch in diameter. Here this flame is too feeble to evaporate the salt. 

For evaporating the water and getting the salt, they make use of a sort of 
large boiler of castmeial, which is five feet in diameter, and only four inches 
in depth. The Chinese have learned that by presenting a larger surface to 
the fire, the evaporation is more rapid, and that there is also a saving of coal. 
The basin is at the least an inch in thickness. There are several other 
caldrons of greater depth placed about it, containing water which boils at the 
same fire, and serves to replenish the great boiler. The whole process is 
completed in such a manner, that the salt, when the water is evaporated, 
entirely fills the vessel and assumes its form.—This block of salt, of two 
hundred pounds weight or more, is as hard as stone; it is broken up into 
three or four pieces in order to its being transported as an article of commerce. 
The fire is made so hot that the great boiler becomes absolutely red, and the 
water bubbles up in the centre nine or ten inches. When the fire is made 
from the pit gas, the water is thrown up still more, and the boilers are calcin¬ 
ed in a very little time, although tho3e which are exposed to this fire are 
at least three inches m thickness. 
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Such a large number of pita requires also a large supply of coal, and various 
sorts of it exist in the country. The beds vary from one to five inches in thick* 
ness. The subterranean descent which conducts to the interior of the mine is 
sometimes so rapid that the workmen convey themselves into it by means of 
ladders made of bamhoo,and it occasionally happens that a workman in order 
that he may commit suicide without perishing alone, lets himself fall from the 
top of the ladder, by which means he kills a dozen or more of the unfortunate 
persons who follow him. The coal is found in large pieces. These mines 
contain generally a large amount of the inflammable air of which I have al¬ 
ready spoken and lamps can not safely be lighted in them. The miners grope 
their way along in the dark, their path being imperfectly lighted with a mix¬ 
ture of punk-wood snd resin which burns without flame and is not easily 
extinguished. In boring the small pits of salt, they find sometimes, at the 
depth of several hundreds of feet, beds of coal of considerable thickness, 
but they are afraid to open these great mines, because thev are ignorant of 
the method of making use of powder for this purpose, and because also they 
fear that they shall meet with so much water, that their labor would be useless. 

When the salt-pits have reached the depth of a thousand feet, a bituminous 
oil is usually met, which burns in water. Between four or five jars of it 
can be collected in a da?, each weighing a hundred pounds. This oil is very 
offensive; it is used to illuminate the place where the pits are, and heat the 
caldrons of salt water. The magistrates frequently purchase some thousands 
of jars of it for calcining rocks under water which endanger the navigation 
of the rivers. When a boat is shipwrecked, they dip a flint-stone in this oil, 
then set it on fire, and throw it into the water. Then a diver, or quite at of¬ 
ten a thief, goes down to seek for what is of most value in the boat, for this 
submarine lamp shines with perfect facility under water. 

If I were better acquainted with natural science, I would give you an 
account of this inflammable and subterraneous gas; I can not think that it 
proceeds from a subterranean volcano, for it must be kindled itself; and 
when once lighted, the flame can not be put out except by means of a ball of 
clay laid on tne mouth of the tube, or by a violent and sudden gust of wind. 
Mountebanks fill bladders with this gas, and carry them to other places, 
where they pierce a hole in one with a needle, and light them with a candle 
to amuse the simple people. I think that this air is a gas or bituminous ex¬ 
halation, for the flame is very offensive, and gives off a black and thick 
smoke. The Chinese, Christians as well as pagans, believe it to be the fire 
of hell, and have a great horror of it; and in fact, it is much more intense 
than ordinary fire. These coal mines and salt-pits furnish labor to an im¬ 
mense number of people. There are some wealthy individuals who own as 
many as a hundred pits; but such colossal fortunes are soon dissipated. The 
father accumulates an estate, and the children speedily squander it in gam¬ 
ing or debauchery. What better can we expect of heathens ? 

The people at Canton have learned from tne English the art of employing 
salts in their glass-manufacture, but the glass is inferior, and delicate as a 
musical glass. These salts are also used for dyeing. The Chinese of Sz’chusn 
have only one good color, viz. blue, in which men and women all clothe them¬ 
selves ; they have no colored or flowered stuffs. The indigo of the province 
is very good : cloth is dipped only once, and then put into a solution of salts, 
and the tint is set so well that our garments may be washed again and again, 
and the color is not washed out, or only very slightly. The salt is used also 
in the manufacture of porcelain, but none of this is made in this province, 
it being imported from Kiangsi. The salt is obtained by cutting up small 
trees and bushes, and burning them green as they are, for dry wood produces 
a much less quantity of salt The ashes are then leached, and the water 
collected and evaporated. 

{To be continued). 
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Art. V Remarks on showers of sand in the Chinese Plain. By D 
J. Macgowan, M. D. 

The phenomenon of falling sand is occasionally observed through a 
great extent, if not the entire portion, of the vast Plain of China. It 
is of such frequent occurrence that the Chinese regard it with no 
more surprise than they do the flitting meteor. Probably no year 
passes without several of these showers, though frequently so minute 
as to escape general observation. Perhaps as often as once in three 
years they are very heavy, but it is seldom that sand falls in such a 
large quantity as during the last shower. The phenomenon was wit¬ 
nessed three times during the present year, within a period of five 
weeks; the last and greatest commenced on the 26th of March, and 
continued four days without intermission, varying however in intensi¬ 
ty. The wind blew from the north, northeast, and northwest, frequent¬ 
ly shifting between these points, and varying in strength from a perfect 
calm to a brisk breeze. The altitude of the barometer was from 
29.40, to 30.00 (rather lower than before and after the shower). The 
thermometer ranged from 36° to 81° F. No rain had fallen for six 
weeks, and the hygrometric state of the atmosphere was very high. 
Neither cloud, fog, nor mist obscured the heavens, yet the sun and 
moon were scarcely visible, the orb of day appeared as if viewed 
through a smoked glass, the whole sky presenting a uniform rusty 
hue. At times this sameness was disturbed, exhibiting between the 
spectator and the sun the appearance ot* a water-spout, owing to the 
gyratory motions of the impalpable mineral. The sand penetrated the 
most secluded apartments; furniture wiped in the morning would be so 
covered with it in the afternoon, that one could write on it legibly. 
In the streets it was annoying, entering the eyes, nostrils and mouth, 
and grating under the teeth. My ophthalmic patients generally suffered 
a relapse, and an unusual number of new cases soon after presented. 
Were such heavy sand storms of frequent occurrence, diseases of the 
visual organs would prevail to a destructive extent. The effect was 
the same when observed from the Ningpo Tower, and from the summit 
of the low mountains in the neighborhood of the city. 

The specimens I gathered fell on a newspaper placed on the roof of 
a house. The whole quantity which fell was about ten grains to the 
square foot. It should be remarked, however, that during the four 
days the dust seemed suspended in the air for several hours at a time, 
scarcely an appreciable quantity falling during these intervals. The 
Chinese call it yellow sand; it is an impalpable powder of that 
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color, and wholly unlike the dust which fell throughout this and 
the adjoining province of Ki&ngsu, March 15th, 181(5. (See Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Chinese Rep., Vol. XVII. 
page 521). It was observed at sea, at Hangchau, and at Sli.ing- 
hdi. Whence did it originate ! The opinion of the Chinese on this 
subject may, I think, be regarded as correct. They assert that it comes 
from Peking. We know that the sand of Sahara is sometimes elevated 
by whirlwinds into the upper currents of the air, and deposited in the 
Atlantic twelve hundred miles, sometimes directly opposite to the trade 
winds. Over agaiust the vast alluvial Plain of Eastern Asia is the 
ocean of sand—the Desert of Gobi or Shamoh, extending from near 
the sea westerly 2,300 miles, and 3 to 400 broad—including the con¬ 
terminous sandy districts. Like its counterpart in Africa, it is subject 
to whirlwinds which raise its fine dust like the waves of the sea, and 
doubtless at times waft it into the upper currents of air, and trans¬ 
port it to distant regions. I have been informed by intelligent natives 
of Kidngsi and Honan, that the phenomenon occurs in those provinces 
also. Assuming the Mongolian steppes to be the source whence these 
showers descend, the amount of sand which is annually conveyed 
hither must be prodigious to cover such an extensive area. Regard¬ 
ed in a meteorological and in a geological point of view, these showers 
possess no small interest; but if my conjectures respecting the part 
which they play iu the economy of nature be well founded, they are 
of higher interest to the agriculturists of this most densely populated 
regiou. I would premise the suggestion with the remark that the 
Chinese, who from remote antiquity have been close observers of every¬ 
thing pertaining to agriculture, all agree in asserting that a shower of 
dust indicates a particularly fruitful season. They, it is true, never 
refer to the dust as the cause of good harvests, but such invariably 
following its fall. The humus of this great alluvial tract is extremely 
compact, and to some extent is probably segregated and loosened by 
the sand of Gobi being scattered over its fields. Those two great 
rivers, with several smaller ones which drain the Plain, are ever bearing 
to the sea the lighter portious of the soil, and so tinging it as by its 
hue to give name to that part which laves these shores. These remark¬ 
able showers then are replenishing and diluting the soil which rains 
and rivers are ever impoverishing. It is not supposed that all the de¬ 
tritus which is couveyed to the sea is the sand which by these remar¬ 
kable showers is brought from the sterile wastes of the North, but 
•here can be no doubt that much of the matter of the Yellow Sea is 
from that source, and al*u that the sand acts favorably ou the boil. 

\OL \l\ SO. \l. 12 
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The extraordinary rains of the previous year, the injury to the crops 
and soil, and consequent famine, lead us to hope that the anticipations 
of the husbandmen may not be disappointed, whether the theory here 
propounded be correct or erroneous. 

Ningpo, April 26th, I860. 

r u 0 t ^r il ***** ascertained by Ehrenberg that the dust or yellow sand which 
falls like rain on the Atlantic near the Cape de Verde Is.,'and is sometimes 
transported to Italy, and even the middle of Europe, consists of a multitude of 
silicious shelled microscopic animals. “ Perhaps,” says Humboldt, “many of 
them float for years in the upper strata of the atmosphere, until they are brought 
down by vertical currents, or in accompaniment with the superior current of the 
trade-winds, still susceptible of revivification, and multiplying their species by 
spontaneous division, in conformity with the particular laws of their organisa¬ 
tion.” Further research may show too that the sand in the Chinese Plain 
contains animalcuUs.— Ed. Ch. Rep. 


Art. VI. What / have seen in Stringhdi: Protestant missions; 
the late Mrs. Wylie, Mr. Southwell , and Mr. Spalding; notices 
of each mission; distribution of alms; chapluincy in Trinity 
church; Bethel flag ; Chinese version of the N. Testament; article 
on Elohim and Theos. —Letter to the Editor by E. C. B. 

My dear Sir: To those details respecting Christian missions, pub* 
lished in your last volume, permit me now to add others, showing the 
progress and present condition of these benevolent institutions. Certain 
as I am that such information will be acceptable to every intelligent 
reader, no apology is offered for writing to you again on this subject. 
The more accurately we can describe the progress of revealed 
truth, the more will every good man admire this system of religion, 
the more highly appreciate its blessings, and the more zealous 
and steadfast we may expect him to be, in purpose and action, for its 
speedy and universal extension. Accurate information is esseutial 
for the successful prosecution of every enterprise, and especially is it 
so where great ends of a benevolent nature are to be attained. This 
principle, so generally acknowledged and acted upon, in commercial, 
political and scientific matters, is hqppily beginning to be equally 
recognized in the great scheme of promulgating true religion, the 
noblest and the greatest of all enterprises. Not to speak of other parts 
of the world yet to be blessed with true religion, look over these eigh¬ 
teen provinces of China Proper, and carefully estimate and sum up 
the grand total of men and means here most thoroughly and basely 
alienated from the service of Jehovah, the only true God, and prosti¬ 
tuted to the service of thobe who, — in the emphatic language of iuspi- 
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ration,—are no gods—but idols and demons? And how are all these, 
both men and means, to be reclaimed to their rightful allegiance? 
Here then, questions of great moment arise,—touching the eternal 
wellbeing of this whole nation. How can missionaries, coming into 
this field, best acquire the dialects of the people? How best collect 
auditors, and preach to them the gospel ? What amount of labor shall 
be giveu to making a faithful version of the Scriptures in the language ? 

Some first principles, some leading questions, respecting the Chi* 
nese, their character and religion, must be better understood than 
they are at present, unless men will be content to beat the air and 
fight windmills. Take a single question, for example, and one quite 
in point: Is it extremely doubtful , whether any Being , worshiped by 
the Chinese , is by them regarded as Divine ? This topic is alluded to 
merely to show how much need there still is for acquiring more accurate 
knowledge of what the Chinese are, and what are their systems of ethics. 

Connected with the Protestaut Missions in this city, are the follow¬ 
ing persons: 

1. With the London Missionary Society, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Medhurst and one child ; Doct. and Mrs. Lockhart and one child ; 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Milue and two children; the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Muirhead; the Rev. Mr. Edkins; Mr. Wylie; and Miss Philip. 

2. With the American Episcopal Board, the Rt.-Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Boone and three children ; the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Syle and one child; 
Miss Jones, and Miss Morse—the latter now absent on a visit in 
America. 

3. With the (English) Church Missionary Society, the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. McClatchie and two children ; and the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hobson and one child. 

4. With the American Baptist Southern Convention , the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Shuck and two children ; the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Pearcy; and 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Yates and one child. 

5. With the American Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society, 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter, and the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Wardner 
and one child. 

6. With the American Methodist Episcopal Church , the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor and one child, and the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins 
aud five children. 

In connection with these six Protestant missions, the whole number 
of foreigners is fifty-six, viz. 17 gentlemen, 18 ladies, and 21 children. 

Since last July the number connected with them has been reduced 
by the return to their homes ot the Rev. Mr. and Mr9. Toby and of 
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Mrs. Southwell. and by the decease of the Rev. Messrs. Southwell and 
Spalding and Mrs. Wylie. 

In the death of Mrs. Wylie the cause of missions lost one who 
had zealously and successfully toiled in the service of the good Shep¬ 
herd : seven years she labored among the dark colored and dark 
minded descendants of Ham, searching after and gathering together 
and teaching little children, following the example and obeying the 
commands of that Great Teacher who himself, when on earth, showed 
his tenderest love to such little ones. “ Her mission to Africa was 
the result of an ardent desire to do something in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom among the perishing heathen; her previous career had been 
of a checkered character ; the vicissitudes through which she had been 
called to pass, no doubt having done much to establish that decision 
and firmness of character for which, in later years, she was eminently 
distinguished; being deprived in infancy, of the tenderest of all earth¬ 
ly relations, she was, by her dying mother, committed to the special 
guardianship of a pastor, who has ever since taken a deep interest in 
her proceedings; her father also was removed while she was yet 
young; and being thus deprived of her most affectionate protectors, 
she was exposed more than is the common lot of children to the frowns 
of an unfeeling world. However, notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
the spiritual life early became developed in her, giving evidence 
of a renewed heart, and this was fostered by a large circle of pious 
relatives. Whilst she ever conceived the most humble thoughts of 
her own worth, she invariably and most unreservedly committed her¬ 
self to the guidance of God. So strongly was that feeling of confidence 
in the divine Will impressed upon her heart, that she seems to have 
had no anxious thought for the future in this life, but to have been 
solely and most ardently desirous to be instrumental of advancing 
Christ’s kingdom in the world. While in Africa her sufferings were 
not inconsiderable ; her work was abundant; and some of those under 
her care gave satisfactory evidence of their conversion to God.” 
Having been compelled by the war of 1845 to leave Caffreland, she 
returned to England; and, when opportunity offered, with the same 
zeal for the missionary work, she came to resume it among the more 
polished children of this land. Her love for the African was very 
ardent; had she lived to labor for the Chinese, her regard for them 
doubtless would have been the same. In the mysterious providence 
of God it was ordered otherwise. At the prospect of death she was 
r.alm, and w’ith great resignation committed her little babe and her 
afflicted husband to her Heavenly Fathers care. 
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Mr. Southwell was regarded, by those who knew him best, as a 
man of rare attainments. No one could associate with him long, or 
listen even to a single one of his sermons, without being conscious of 
his charming spirit and powerful genius. He was deservedly much 
esteemed, much loved ; and very high expectations were entertained 
regarding his future usefulness. To whatever he put his hand, his 
whole soul went with it; and neither was withdrawn til) some lasting 
and favorable impression was made. With much gentleness there was 
blended great intensity of action. He worked with all his might. His 
mental labor was too much for his physical frame. Though my own 
personal acquaintance with him was not long nor very intimate, yet 
many opportunities were afforded me of seeing him and of knowing 
his character. I saw him in public and in private, in health and in 
sickness, in times of joy and in seasons of sorrow. Often there were 
cast over his mind gloomy shadows, softened usually by humble sub¬ 
mission to the Divine will, but sometimes thickening to a darkness 
that was painful. It seemed, and I believe it was indeed so, that in 
his professional course, previously to coming to this country, he had 
injured his health by too hard and too long continued study, the effect 
of which left him ill prepared to endure this climate and sustain the 
fatigues of a missionary life. His mind, however, was fixed upon this 
enterprise; but his feeble frame was not equal to the demands made 
on it. He relaxed from study and sought recreation. Still firm health 
was wanting; and instead of regaining strength, and becoming ac¬ 
climated, he grew weaker and was less able to withstand disease. 
Violent disease refused to yield to the most skillful and assiduous me¬ 
dical treatment, and in a few days it terminated fatally. During this 
last struggle, those leading traits of character already mentioned, were 
now still more prominently developed. It was my privilege to watch 
with him only a night or two before his death; his sufferings were ex¬ 
treme, and occasionally distressing doubts filled his mind The alter¬ 
nations were strongly marked. At one time, heaven’s joys seemed to 
fill his soul; then again all was darkness. Just after awaking from a 
little refreshing sleep, when the first rays of the morning sun shone in¬ 
to his room, he spoke a few words to me; and then, assuming a de¬ 
votional attitude, he addressed himself to the throne of all grace in a 
strain most solemn and sublime. The scene is well described by those 
beautiful words of the Poet:— 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 

Is privileged beyond the common v&lk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of Heaven. 
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Mr. Spalding arrived in ShAngliiii, August 24th, 1347. and embark¬ 
ed for Hongkong, on board the Coquette, August 30th. 1849. Iiis 
missionary course, therefore, was short. It was only during this and 
while sojourning in Shanghai, that I had the pleasure of knowing 
him; and having been iny nearest neighbor, I saw him almost every 
day, and may perhaps be allowed to speak confidently respecting his 
missionary character and labors. A large share of common sense, 
sterling piety, and apparently a firm constitution, marked him out as 
one well fitted for missionary service. Though of humble pretensions, 
he knew how to choose and act for himself, and how to gain influence 
with and over others. Before coining to China, he had learned to per¬ 
form the duties of the Christian pastor, and had, as he believed, been 
instrumental in leading some of those who attended on his ministry, 
to a faith in Christ. On arriving here, he at once marked out his 
course. One thousand characters of the language, and those in most 
common use among the people, he selected and committed to memory, 
having had them arranged into such sentences as were most needed 
in conversation. In a few weeks he began to go among the people 
and to converse with those he met. Steadily persevering in this coutse 
he daily increased the number of his familiar phrases, and extended 
the circle of his acquaintances, who soon looked upon him as their 
friend. In about a year, he commenced preaching. He had also a 
Bible class, composed principally of the poor of different ages, to 
whom were distributed the alms collected at the sacramental services 
in the mission to which he belonged. His audiences were respecta¬ 
ble, both for numbers and character; and a few persons were regular 
in their attendance, and he constant in visiting them at their homes; 
he called them “his parishioners.” 

In this delightful course, his zeal and love for the people led him 
to presume too much on his robust constitution. In study and in 
preaching, he labored too hard, too many hours were daily occupied in 
poring over the written characters of the language. His public dis¬ 
courses, at this stage of his missionary labors, were too frequent and 
protracted. The tax on his strength, physical and mental, was too 
heavy. Though warned of his danger, he still labored on, till he was 
forbidden by his physician. A slight cold and cough had increased 
to what, even then, it was feared might be the incipient stages of con¬ 
sumption ; medical treatment had little elTiect, and a voyage was deter¬ 
mined on as the only course likely to afford relief. He embarked ac¬ 
cordingly, as already stated, expecting, cm reaching Hongkong, to 
proceed immcdjatcl} to the L'nited States. 
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Short as Mr. Spaldings course was, it resulted in manifest good. 
Some, I know, who heard him preach and who witnessed his deport¬ 
ment, were thereby favorably impressed. In his conduct, the Chris¬ 
tian missionary was faithfully exemplified and to good effect. Of the 
few who formed his Bible class, and constantly listened to his preach¬ 
ing, one lias publicly confessed Christ and joined himself to the 
Church of God. 

Let these brief notices suffice; less 1 was unwilling to say; yonr 
limits, I suppose, will hardly allow me to add more concerning those 
who, having finished their course below, are now witnesses before the 
throne of God and the Lamb in the heavenly world. 

The mission from the Methodist Episcopal church South was com¬ 
menced in the autumn of 1948. Mr. Jenkins reached ShAnghAi in 
the spring of 1849. Both gentlemen have made such progress in the 
acquisition of the language, that they are able to preach in it. For 
residence, each has selected a site close on the south bank of the 
Yangking P£ng, contiguous to the “ Consular Grounds, 1 ' and arc now 
erecting houses thereon. A small chapel has been built for Mr. 
Taylor, and rooms to accommodate his family completed. Two na¬ 
tive schools have also been collected, regarding which he has given 
me the following memoranda :— 

“The first was opened about six months ago, and contains twenty pupils. 
It is situated not far without the North gate. Thesecond 1ms been in opera- 
lion less than two months, and has sixteen pupils. It is in the midst of the 
thickly settled little neighborhood just across the Vmgkinp Fang, north of 
my house, and scarce a stone’s throw distant. T pay the teachers four dollars 
a month each for their services. The rent of one school-room is twelve 
hundred cash a month, and of the other eight bundled. Tuition, books, and 
stationery arc furnished to all the scholars gratis, besides my paying a barber 
to shave their heads and their queues twice a month. The mode of instruc¬ 
tion is precisely the same as in all other native schools, and the books used 
are also the same, with the addition of such Christina books as I put into their 
hands. On Sundays I require the latter to be studied exclusively. As yet 
the pupils have been confined to the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Apostles’ Creed, with explanations. Six or seven of the boys can 
repeat all these from memory, and their answers to my questions show* 
that they have some correct ideas of what they learn. 1 must not omit 
to mention that there arc five little girls among the number of pupils receiv¬ 
in'* initniction. As my new chapel is of convenient access from both schools, 
] require the teachers to assemble all the children and attend my regular 
Sabbath service, at the close of which,! catechise them on the Commandments 
and on simple points of Christian doctrine.” 

The Mission of the Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society was 
commenced in June 1817, by Rev. S Carpenter, who was joined by 
Mrs C and Rev. AL. and Mrs. Wardner in Angusi of the same \ear. 
The progress of then mission may be expressed in then owk word**. 
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"Hitherto their attention has been directed mainly to the study of the 
language ; yet preaching has been regularly maintained since the first of 
January 1849, in a chapel connected with their residence. The attendance has 
been variable; for some months past it has increased. Their residence being 
within the walls of tho city, although attended with some sacrifice of personal 
comfort, secures to them the acquaintance of many who otherwise migbt be 
inaccessible. In their walks in the country, the missionaries also often find 
opportunities of imparting instruction. Many and discouraging as are the 
obstructions to the success of their efforts, they have the satisfaction of be* 
lieviug that their incipient labors have not been in vain. A few have given 
evidence of faith in Christ; one has received baptism, and appears to be 
growing in grace and in the knowledge of our Lora and Savior Jesus Christ." 

The mission from the Southern Baptist Convention has been re¬ 
duced by the return to America of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Toby, and 
to Canton of two of the native assistants, and by the exclusion of one 
of the three converts baptized last year. But notwithstanding these 
things, the mission has continued its labors, extending its influence 
by preaching, by schools, and by the distribution of Christian books. 
It has two free day-schoals one in the city near the South gate, num¬ 
bering twenty-three pupils, and one over fifteen miles from it, having 
twenty-two pupils; among these there are a few girls. Near the school 
in the country, the mission is building a brick house, about 22 feet by 
40, in gothic style, designed to be used as a chapel and school-house : 
it has two small rooms connected with it, so arranged as to afford a 
convenient temporary residence for a missionary. Residing there, in 
the midst of a dense population, and in connection with the school, 
the missionary will enjsy excellent opportunities for reaching the na¬ 
tive families; preaching is maintained there. 

Within the walls of this city the mission has two chapels: in the old 
one, situated on the scuth of the Chinghw&ng Miau, there is preach¬ 
ing three times each Lord’s day, and once on each Tuesday and Fri¬ 
day, and occasionally at other times in the week, especially in the 
evening when the people, being at leisure, can be most numerously 
assembled. The new chapel, the most conspicuous object in Shanghai, 
is situated on the easf side of the Chinghw£ng Mi&u; preaching twice 
each Lord’s day and once on each other day in the week, the auditors 
averaging from 300 to 700. This new house, called Church Ciiapel, 
or Snnghtvui T&ng> was opened March 3d with appropriate ser¬ 
vices before a very large assembly. The funds for its erection (95,500) 
were collected by the Rev. Mr. Shuck among the Baptist churches in 
America. 

The new church, built under the direction of the missionaries of 
the English Churrh Missionary Society , was dedicated January 4th, 
the Ucv. Mr McClulchic officiating, assisted by the Rt.-Rcv Bishop 
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Boone and the Rev. Mr. Syle. The following services are maintained 
by Mr. McClatchie. Sunday , at 10& a. m. and 2J r. m. preaching; 
between these hours, his day-school is assembled in the vestry and 
catechised: on Monday , a class, consisting of ten blind people, is in¬ 
structed ; on Tuesday , at 2£ r. m., services as Sunday; the same again 
on Friday ; on Wednesday , a class of inquirers is examined and in¬ 
structed ; on Thursday , his school teacher, who is a candidate for 
baptism, is carefully instructed; the poor in considerable numbers are 
assembled on Saturday , and addressed by Mr. McClatchie and Mr. 
Hobson, and afterwards supplied with a small quantity of rice. This 
church is situated in the western part of the city, not far from the West 
gate; its name, Ytsd Tdng 9 4 Jesus 1 Church/ written in large capi¬ 
tals over the front door, indicating that the house is appropriated to the 
worship of Jesus, attracts attention, and induces people to enter. 

The day-school connected with this church is small, and the atten¬ 
dance very irregular, a suspicion having gone abroad that the pupils 
are to be taken away from the country. Mr. Hobson has commenced 
a boarding-school in his own house, which at present contains only 
four pupils. 

The labors of the mission of the London Missionary Society have 
been continued without any very material change, excepting the af¬ 
flictive Providences to which allusion has already been made. Such 
afflictions are doubtless designed, while they teach us our frailty, to 
incite us to greater diligence and purer devotion. The Hospital under 
the care of Dr. Lockhart, has become more and more an object of in¬ 
terest, as the benevolent labors connected with it have been multiplied. 

Public religious services are sustained by the Mission in the Hospi¬ 
tal, in two chapels within, and one without the walls of the city. In 
this latter, the preaching is in the Fuhkien dialect. One of the cha¬ 
pels in the city has been fitted up this year on a site recently purchased 
for the Society, in a very eligible position on one of the main streets, 
and not far from the magistracy. In these two city chapels, as also in 
the Hospital, there are daily services, in which both Mr. Muirhcal 
and Mr. Edkins take part with their senior brethren. The native 
church now numbers seven communicants, of whom five have been 
baptized in Shanghai, two of them recently. In his day-school, Mr. 
Muirhead has now twenty boys, and a small uumber of boarding 
scholars, a part of whom are girls under the care of Mrs. Muirhead. 
Mr. Wylie's time is occupied principally with the care of the missioq 
press, as that of Dr. Med hurst and Mr. Milne is with the Chinese 
version of the New Testament. 

von. xix. no vi. i'd 
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The mission from the American Episcopal Church nas received 
both affliction and blessing from the Lord’s hand. In addition to the 
loss of Mr. Spalding, and the temporary absence of Miss Morse, the 
state of Bp. Boone’s health has prevented him from sitting with the 
Committee of Delegates, and limited his preaching to occasional ser¬ 
vices in the school-house chapel. At WAngka Moda, consequent up¬ 
on the death of Mr. Spalding and the opening of the new church, 
preaching has been discontinued, and the mission chapel there closed. 
The new church, called Kituh Tang , i. e. Christ's Church , was public¬ 
ly dedicated on the first Sunday in January. The services on that 
occasion were conducted by Bp. Boone, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Syle and McClatchie. Since that time, Mr. Syle has sustained them 
alone; he restricts his preaching to one occasion each week, at 3 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, but gives systematic instruction almost 
daily; then on each Tuesday a class of candidates for baptism is as' 
sembled, and he converses with them one by one; so on Friday, a class 
of poor people, pensioners on the communion alms receive instruction ; 
and so again on Sabbath morning, the pupils of a day-school, about 
twenty in number, together with the two abovenamed classes and 
others, are all brought together to hear the doctrines of the Bible, on 
which occasion the people in the neighborhood and those who may 
chance to be passing the church, are invited to attend. At specified 
hours daily Mr. Syle opens the vestry for whoever may wish to receive 
religious instruction. 

The boarding-school of this mission, numbering forty-six boys and 
six girls—has been of late the scene of more than ordinary interest. 
The system of education is the same as that pursued formerly by Mr. 
Brown in the school of the Morrison Education Society in Hongkong. 
This is the only school in Sh&ngh£i in which the education of the pu¬ 
pils is conducted in both the English and Chinese languages. For 
many months past unusual seriousness has prevailed among the pupils, 
and has extended to other Chinese connected with the mission, the 
result of which has been a considerable increase in the number of na¬ 
tive converts. The number of those admitted to the native church is 
now fifteen—teachers, pupils, servants, and others, among whom is the 
one already mentioned as having been a member of Mr. Spalding’s 
Bible class. Nine of the fifteen were members of the school; of these 
two have died, both leaving behind them the most pleasing evidence 
of genuine faith in the Lord Jesus. Of this little company of believers, 
six came forward at the same time to make their public avowal of dis- 
cipleship and faith in Christ. It was in the school-house chapel, and 
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one of the most solemn and impressive scenes I have ever witnessed. 
The oldest of the six is a teacher, about forty years of age; another 
is perhaps thirty, a servant woman of Mrs. Syle’s; the others are pu¬ 
pils in the school. At my request, the following memoranda have been 
furnished me :— 

44 The eldest, Chung Ch4ng, who was baptised by the name of \V*i Kiung, 
was among the first of our pupils. He was at the time the school was first 
organized, more than sixteen, and too old to enter it; but his entreaties 
prevailed on us to take him, and his father signed the required bond for ten 
years. His attention seems to have been first arrested by an observation of 
Bishop Boone, 44 that if one of their temples was on fire, the cats, rats, &c., 
could make their escape, but the wooden gods they worshiped must bo 
burned, unless some one removed them, for they could not save them¬ 
selves.** He thought this was very true, aud it shook his faith in such help¬ 
less deities. The first change for the better, observed by us was after he had 
been in the school nearly two years—he and two other boys who slept in the 
same room with him had singing and prayer before retiring for the night It 
could not be ascertained that he felt himself a sinner at this time, out he 
thought the foreign custom of praying to the true God a very good one. 
With the other two associated with him, we trust it was something more— 
they have both been disciples of our Lord more than a year. May we not also 
believe that God was even then leading Chung Chang by a way he knew 
not He was betrothed in childhood, and when the time of his marriage 
arrived he showed a tenderness of conscience about the ceremony being 
performed after idolatrous customs, and persuaded his parents to allow 
him to be married by Bishop Boone in the school chapel. About that time, 
there was evidently a conflict going on in his mind, but he had many temp¬ 
tations, and yielded to them—even the school became irksome to him, and 
he was anxious to leave and go into business ; however, after remaining at 
home nearly two weeks he returned to his studies. {Shortly after this there 
was much feeling shown by several of the scholars on the subject of religion, 
and he was among the first to acknowledge himself a sinner. He said he 
could not sleep at night when he thought how long he had read about Jesus 
dying on the cross to save sinners, and had not repented; he feared he might 
die and go to the place of everlasting trouble, and at last he determined no 
longer to harden his heart but be willing to bear reproach for Christ’s sake. 

44 Yu Zung, or Ya Kwing, the next oldest, now seventeen, was also one of 
the first scholars and a very bad hoy; indeed, almost up to the time of his 
conversion he showed very little amendment in his moral conduct, tho* there 
had been a gradual improvement in his studies. He gives no reason for the 
great change in him, but that he felt himself a sinner; his own words are 44 my 
heart felt so very dirty, and 1 pray to God to send his Holy Spirit to clean it, 
and I want to become a disciple of Jesus, because lie was so good to die for 
einaers.” Now he say9 he is very happy, and as far as man can judge he 
gives evidence of the new birth ; there is certainly a decided change in him. 

44 Fuh Sii, or Aloe, is naturally of an indolent disposition, and nothing 
striking with regard to his religious feelings is apparent—he has not been a 
bad boy, and his conviction of sin does not seem to have been at any time 
strong, but there is no reason to believe that he is not entirely sincere. His 
age is sixteen. 

44 Hia Ding or Niah Fung is the youngest of the four in years, but in 
intellect in advance of all. He is a decided character, and as far as can be 
discerned, likely to be stronger in the faith than any of the others. He dates 
his first religious impressions to witnessing the baptism of one of his mates 
last November, which he says made him feel that lie too was a miserable sin* 
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ncr, and nothing hut God's almighty power could change his heart Ilia 
conviction of the heinousness of sin in God's sight is I think stronger than in 
the others, but Jong observation seems to justify the conclusion that the 
heathen generally suffer much less from a troubled conscience than convict¬ 
ed persons do in Christian lands. Ni&h Fung is not yet sixteen. 

M These boys, with one of their teachers, and a woman servant of Mr. 
Syle, have been under careful and constant instruction from Bishop Boone for 
five months preparatory to receiving baptism, and he was often much grati¬ 
fied with the earnest and thoughtful attention they paid to the instruction 
they received.” 

During the past winter all the missionaries have taken part in the 
distiibution of alms to the multitudes of poor and distressed people, 
who, coming hither from neighboring towns and hamlets, have throng¬ 
ed the streets of this city, where hundreds have died. In this distribu¬ 
tion the missionaries have acted, principally, as almoners for the foreign 
community, who, with their usual liberality, have subscribed for this 
object. The full sum of these charities I do not know; they are not, 
I suppose, less than eight hundred dollars, if the subscriptions that 
have been taken up by the Romanists be included, who have shared 
in these benevolent works. 

Since the sudden death of the late Rev. Mr. Lowder, the duties 
of the chaplain in Trinity Church have been performed, and very 
acceptably too I believe, by the Rev. Mr. Hobson of the English 
Church Missionary Society. This community is fortunate in having 
the services of one so faithful as Mr. Hobson ; and no one can doubt 
his perfect willingness temporarily to occupy such a sphere of useful¬ 
ness. It is to be hoped, however, that there will be no very long 
delay in securing the entire services of a successor to Mr. Lowder. 
The chaplaincy here is an important sphere, especially when viewed 
in connection with the increasing number of seamen coming to this 
port. Our friends at the South have done well in providing a chaplain 
and Bethel for the thousands of seamen annually visiting Whampoa. 
Erelong those coming to Shlnghii may be equally numerous. No 
less than 137 sail entered this port last year. At present, as the shi|»- 
ping is contiguous to the town, and the number of foreign residents 
not very large, the chaplain here (if he have his whole time for this 
office) might often extend his services to seamen. 

The Bethel Flag during the last month, has been repeatedly 
hoisted on board the “ Horatio,” and other ships in port; considerable 
numbers of seamen, too, have occasionally attended the services in the 
church. 

The Committee of Delegates here employed on a version of the New 
Testament in Chinese —reached the end of that work on the 20th u!t. A 
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review of the whole is now in progress; and it is understood that as 
the delegates proceed therein, copies of each book will be sent im¬ 
mediately to the missionaries at the other stations with a view to 
obtain criticisms and suggestions for further consideration. For 
translating 0sof and Ilvsupa there is still a tie in the votes of the de¬ 
legates : for 0sog, one part preferring shin jjj^, and the other a transfer 
of the Hebrew term, which they write A/oho |JpJ |p| pj; and for 
nvsupa, one part preferring ling |gL and the other shin 

In your April number is an article “ On the term proper to be employ¬ 
ed in translating Elohim and Theos into Chinese, 11 by a Missionary. 
The views advocated therein do not differ materially from those which 
have appeared in former papers on this difficult subject, but I 
wish to draw attention to the article, for the purpose of correct¬ 
ing what I believe to be an erroneous statement on page 203, viz., 
that Shin was not regarded by Dr. Morrison as an adequate term for 
translating Elohim and Theos, This statement is put forth with some 
reserve by the writer as what “ seems to have been.’* By others 
however, it is boldly affirmed that both Morrison and Milne discovered, 
towards the end of their career, the inadequacy of the old term, and 
resorted to various modifications of the same in order to express what 
they thought was included in the original words. I have sought in 
vain for any such statement as this, or any facts warranting it, in Dr. 
Morrison’s own writings. It is contrary to repeated declarations I 
often heard from his own lips during the last four years of his life; 
and moreover I have documentary evidence that he did regard shin, 
and it alone, as an adequate translation of the words in question. Up 
to the very day of his death, he never, for one moment, that I am 
aware of, doubted the correctness of his translation of Ofof. That 
some called it in question, he did not complain ; but that others, and 
those too who were in no better circumstances than himself to judge 
correctly in this matter, sought to bring it into discredit, was to him 
(and not to him alone) a cause of sorrow. 

During the long interval between his arrival in Canton, September 
7th, 1S07, and the day of his death, August 1st, 1834, Dr. Morrison 
enjoyed excellent advantages for acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
both the language and opinions of the Chinese—advantages such as 
few of his successors have yet enjoyed. His Chinese library tvas largo 
and well selected; his reading in native literature, extensive and 
thorough; his assistants in the language were men of no mean abili¬ 
ties; his intercourse with the common people constant; and often he 
was brought into contact with men of high literary attainments, a; 
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was especially the case while on his journey from Peking to Canton. 
He was always a careful observer, and independent thinker; few men 
expressed their sentiments more freely, or in plainer terms than he; 
and for their sentiments, their learning, and their piety, few missiona¬ 
ries have enjoyed a better reputation. His opinion on this question, 
supported as it is by those two able translators, the Rev. Drs. Milne 
and Marshman, is worthy of high consideration. In his Domestic In¬ 
structor, l know he used a variety of terms to designate our adorable 
Creator. So did the inspired writers; True God, Most High God, 
Possessor of heaven and earth, King of kings, blessed and only Po¬ 
tentate, etc., were terms used by them. The writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment used hso; to designate other beings beside Jehovah; and so in 
the Old Testament, the inspired penmen have applied the name 
to ido)9, to men, and to the ghost of a dead man, a mere spirit; but all 
this, in their estimation did not render the term inadequate for other 
and higher purposes. Thus Dr. Morrison reasoned ; did his own prac¬ 
tice, his “ experience ” clash with this ? I rather think it did not; and 
since Dr. Morrison’s day, it so happens that many have reasoned and 
acted in the same way,—not “ because” he did thus, but because they 
believed this reasoning and acting to be correct. So it is, at present, 
with a very large number of missionaries, and I am among that num¬ 
ber. I am very glad this writer has published his view's; and they 
will, 1 trust, be candidly and thoroughly read, aud if found to be cor¬ 
rect, be firmly maintained by every one. If any people ever had “ gods 
many,” it is undeniably so with the Chinese. 

In the hope expressed on page 185, * that contending parties may 
be led to see and feel as one man on this subject,’—I heartily join. 
Under any circumstances, the translation of the inspired volume is a 
work of difficulty. * For a weak erring mortal,’ says an eloquent wri¬ 
ter, 'to propose to himself to furnish, in another language, an exact 
representation of all that Jehovah has revealed for the instruction of 
mankind—nothing adding, nothing abating, nothing discoloring—is 
a task of most appalling magnitude.’ Nowhere else in all the world, if 
we consider the circumstances of the case, especially the difficulties of 
the language, and the multitudes to whom the Bible is to be given,—is 
the work so appalling as here. Nevertheless it is a work that must be 
done; all difficulties must be overcome or removed. When the con¬ 
vention to form the constitution of the United States, after long debates, 
found itself unable to proceed, you doubtless remember what that 
suggestion was, which is believed to have brought relief in that emer- 
gi'iicy. So in this case ; I firmly believe that prayer to Almighty God 
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will briug relief, lie givetli understanding. W ith his blessing, the 
truth will be “ seen and felt,” and the right way, the right word be 
chosen. 

On the difficulties of translating Elohim and Theos , it were easy to 
enter and to write at great length. That there is a right way, a mani¬ 
festly true method, attainable in this case, I hold to be undeniable. I do 
not believe that a large body of intelligent men, such as are now en¬ 
gaged in our Chinese missions, will be doomed to perpetual doubt and 
conflict about matters of this sort. If the views I have held for years 
past, and still hold, be erroneous, I believe they will be corrected; but 
sustained and made to triumph if they are in accordance with truth. 
Every missionary will, 1 trust, investigate the question for himself and 
form his own opinions. That they may do this faithfully, and with the 
guidance of Divine wisdom, is the ardent wish of your’s very sincerely, 

Shanghai, May 1st, 1850. E. C. Bridgman. 




Art. VII. Journal of Occurrences; epidemic at Canton ; //. E. 
governor Su; arrival of the governor of Macao; canonization 
of the late Empress Dowager; Gov. Bonham's visit to Shanghai; 
emigration of Chinese to America. 

The epidemic, of which mention was made in the Inst number, has nearly 
disappeared, its cessation enused, as hundreds and thousand* of this supersti¬ 
tious people believe, by the celebratiou of the festival of dragon-boats with 
unusual devotion. This disease has in many places in this region exhibited 
many of the symptoms of the yellow fever which prevailed in Hongkong in 
1843, in some cases carrying off the victim in two days; no foreigner in Can¬ 
ton has been attacked, but hundreds of natives have died. The festival of dra¬ 
gon-boats, which occurred on the J4th inst was prolonged for four days, and 
more than a hundred boats appeared on the river, penetrating in every creek 
and canal, beating drums and waving flags, in order to dissipate the noxious 
distempers. It is a melancholy spectacle to see the mercy of God in removing 
a severe sickness thus made an occasion of honoring devils. Truly this peoplo 
is “alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the hardness of their heart and we can but express the wish that 
they may soon be tanght better. 

H. E . Gov. Su has been ordered by his imperial master to remain at his post 
in Canton, in order to manage the important concerns of the frontier. He 
applied, as is the usage, to be allowed to pay his respects at court in person 
to the new emperor. The lieutenant-general of the Manchu garrison. Orun- 
tai, has led for Peking; and a few days since a special messenger, din patched 
by the Manchu commandant to the capital, returned to Canton, having lost his 
dispatches and about two thousand dollars’ worth of baggage by the upsetting 
of his boat in crossing the Poyang lake. 
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The new governor of Macao and its dependencies, arrived in the Portuguese 
man-of-war Dom Jofco I *, 22 guns, Capt Guiiuaraens, on the 2ih lilt His 
appointment has been announced in a Decree published in the Boletim do 
Governo:— 

The Governor of the Province of Macao, Timor, and Solor, Joafi Maria Fer¬ 
reira do Amaral, Captain in the Royal Navy, having been atrociously assassin- 
nated by Chinese subjects, and it being necessary to fill up the vacancy prompt¬ 
ly by a person whose zeal, intelligence, and firmness may guaranty the preser¬ 
vation of the establishment of Macao in the difficult situation in which it was 
placed bj the death of that worthy officer, and who may secure the permanence 
and stability of the measures adopted by him : We are pleased to nominate to 
the aforesaid office of Governor of the Province of Macao, Timor, and Solor, 
Pedro Alexandrine da Cunha, Captain in the Royal Navy, in the hope that in 
the exercise of this important commission he will justify the trust which We 
have reposed in him. The Viscount dc Castelloens, Minister and Secretary cf 
State for the affairs of the Marine and Colonies will see this Decree carried into 
effect. 

Palace das Necessidades, 2d November, 1849 THE QUEEN. 

—China Mail. The Viscount dk Castelloens. 

A frigate, the D. Maria TK 32 guns, Capt Silva, also reached Macao on 
the 3d inst bringing part of the land force designed for the protection of the 
settlement There is a third vessel of war on the way, and when she arrives 
we suppose the programme of proceedings on the part of the Portuguese go¬ 
vernment will be made public. Since the lamentable tragedy of last August, 
the settlement has been quiet, but the business which formerly thronged its 
streets has not returned, nor is there at present much probability of Macao 
rising to its former importance and traffic. 

The late Empress-dowager has been canonized—or. what amounts to the 
same thing in China,—her tablet has been placed in the hall of imperial an¬ 
cestors, and she is henceforth to receive the same homage as the departed em¬ 
perors. An imperial edict was issued April )3th, couched in the most ful¬ 
some and recondite style of the Hanlin doctors, announcing her apotheosis, 
and describing her character and virtues. Her name in the Ancestral Hall 
is Hiau-ho-kung-tsz -kang-yurng&n-ching ying-ticn-hiihing Jui Hwdng-hau 

Filial-harmonious-reverent-affectionate-healthy-cheerful-placid-accomplish- 
ed-Heavenly-conferred-prospcrous-holy Empress of Kicking. The document 
is written in such a labored style, that we venture to say not more than one 
in ten thousand of the people can understand it Throughout the paper Her 
Majesty’s name is placed on an equality with Heaven, and one step above 
the emperor who issues it. 

H. E. Gov. Bonham left Hongkong for Shanghai in the P. & O. Co.’s steam¬ 
er Lady Mary Wood, April 27tli; H. B. M. steamer Reynard has been dis¬ 
patched from Shanghai to the mouth of the Pei ho and Tientsin with a com¬ 
munication for H. M. Hienfung; Walter H. Medhurst Jr. Esq., the interpre¬ 
ter to the Shanghai consulate, is the bearer of the dispatch. The object of 
this mission has greatly interested the provincial authorities at Cantou. 

The emigration of coolies for working on the plantations in Peru has lately 
attracted some notice. Already several hundreds have been engaged, collect¬ 
ed chiefly in the vicinity of Cnmsingmoon, who have been sent to Lima, ami 
the demand for them is extending. Almost none of the men take their fami¬ 
lies. Nearly a thousand Chinese have, we are told, found their way to Cali¬ 
fornia, where thoy have formed themselves into an association similar to those 
made by them in the Straits Settlements, and engaged an American lawyer 
to attend to their interests. The emigration of Chinese to the western coa&U 
of America is likely to increase during the coming years, 
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Art. I Defense of an Essay on the proper rendering of the words 
Elohim and &6<% into the Chinese Language . By W. J. Boone. 

It is now two years and a half since my Essay, advocating the use of 
the word shin |||) to render Elohim and Theos into the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, was written. Soon after its publication, Dr. Medhurst replied to 
it in a pamphlet of 107 pages, taking up, as he tells us, every succes¬ 
sive paragraph that seemed to call for remark. 

In England, the “ Inquiry” of Dr. Medhurst, and my Essay, drew 
from Sir George Staunton a small volume, in which he urges the pro¬ 
priety of using Shfingti to ren ^ er Elohim and Theos , when 

these words are used proprii 9 and opposes the use of shin for this pur¬ 
pose. This volume is written in so very kind and courteous a tone, 
that we feel much indebted to its accomplished author for his contri¬ 
bution to our discussion. We are also indebted to Dr. Bowring, H. 
B. M. Consul at Canton, for a spirited article ” On the manner of ex¬ 
pressing the word for God in the Chinese language,” which appeared 
in the Chinese Repository for 1849, Vol. XVIII., page 600. 

On the 30th January last, Dr. Medhurst and five of his frieuds ad¬ 
dressed a letter of 21 pages “ To the Protestant Missionaries labor¬ 
ing at Hongkong and the Five Ports of China,” in which they give 
up the native terms for which they had hitherto contended, ami advo¬ 
cate as the rendering of Elohim and Theos in our Chinese version the 
transfer of the Hebrew word Eloah by the three Chinese characters 

Hli* Aloho - 

More recently, a writer who signs himself” an American Mission¬ 
ary m China,” and the Rev. Dr. Legge, have published pamphlets 
on this controversy, and have commented on my E33<iy. 

VOL. XX MO. U 
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That the first-mentioned of these publications has been left so long 
without an answer, has not arisen from a conviction that no defence 
of iny Essay was needed, but from seyeral causes, the principal of 
which has been the state of my health, which has rendered writing 
very irksome to me. Instead of encountering the labor of preparing 
another pamphlet, I have hitherto preferred keeping the Bible socie¬ 
ties acquainted with my views by correspondence; and I confess it is 
with extreme reluctance that 1 now set myself to the task of writing 
another pamphlet for publication ; I would so much prefer spending the 
little strength I have in other work. The question however, which is 
under debate, is one of such vital importance to the progress of the 
Gospel in China, that I can not excuse myself from the task, however 
unpleasant, and I fear that should I refrain longer from printing, it 
might prove disadvantageous to what l regard as the truth, as many 
who feel a lively interest in the controversy may have no access to the 
papers of the Bible Societies, and few who have such access, like to 
encounter a heavy mass of manuscript. It is due, too, to my mission¬ 
ary brethren in China that I should make then acquainted with what 
I have to say in defence of an Essay, in the views of which so many 
of them have concurred. I will therefore, without further prelimina¬ 
ries, address myself to the task which is before me. 

In this defence, I shall not endeavor to follow the above-mentioned 
writers through their several treatises, but shall endeavor to present, 
as fairly and as fully as I can, all the objections to the arguments 
offered in my Essay that are of weight, and discuss these objections 
in that order, which will serve best to set forth clearly the whole 
matter in dispute. 

The positions taken in my Essay may be expressed briefly as follows: 
The Chinese are polytheists, not monotheists; they do not know the 
true God, or any being who may truly and properly be called God; 
therefore the highest being known to them is to be regarded only 
as the chief god of a pantheon, and not as the Being we call God. 
Under these circumstances , we can only choose, I contended, between 
“ the name of the chief god of the Chinese, and the name by which 
the whole class of gods is known in their language.” It is derogatory 
to Jehovah to call him by the proper name or distinctive title of any 
false god; we cannot, therefore, use the name of the chief god of the 
Chinese to render Elohim and Thcos , and must, according to the al¬ 
ternative above presented, use the generic name of the Chinese gods. 
We must embrace this alternative, because the use of this generic is 
necessary to the correct rendering of the First Commandment, and 
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many other passages of Scripture; its use is absolutely necessary to 
forbid the reigning polytheism. This generic name is Shin; therefore 
we must use this word Shin, malgri all objections, to render Elohim 
and Theos into Chinese. 

On looking at the above abstract of my argument, it will be seen 
that the conclusion, “ We mu9t use shin to render Elohim and Theos f 
rests on the following propositions: 

1st. The Chinese do not know any being who may truly and proper¬ 
ly be called God; they have therefore no name for such a being, no 
word in their language answering to our word God. 

2d. That, this being the state of things, we must seek the general 
name of their gods, and content ourselves with the use of the word in 
Chinese that answers to our words a god, gods , as the best that can 
be done under the circumstances. 

3d. That skin is the general or generic name of the Chinese gods; 
and therefore it follows, That this word should be used to render 
Elohim and Theos into Chinese. 

From the nature and connection of the above propositions, it will 
also be seen, that, to invalidate this conclusion, one of the five follow¬ 
ing propositions roust be sustained. 

(a.) The Chinese do know a being, who is truly and properly God; 
or in other words, the highest being known to them is not a false god, 
but is the very Being whom we call God, whose name is therefore the 
proper word by which to render Elohim and Theos in all cases; or, 

(h.) Admitting that the Chinese do not know the true God, contend 
that we should use a relative, not an absolute or generic term to render 
Elohim and Theos , because these words are relative, and not absolute 
terms; or, 

(c.) Admitting that the highest being known to the Chinese is not 
truly and properly God, yet affirm that his name or title, and not the 
generic name of the Chinese gods, should be used to render Elohim 
and Theos in all cases; or, 

(</.) Admitting the facts to be as stated in Prop. (6.), affirm that, 
we should render Elohim and Theos only when these words are used 
proprit , by the name or title of this highest Being, i. e. Shdngti; and 
when used improprit , they should be rendered by Shin , or Sbin-ming , 
or, lastly, 

(e.) Admitting that under the above-mentioned circumstances, the 
generic name of the Chinese gods should be used, if such can be found, 
deny that Shin is this generic name, and affirm, on the contrary, 
that as the Chinese have neither a name for any being who is truly 
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and properly God, nor any generic name of their gods, and the words 
Elohim and Theos must be rendered by a generic term, we have no 
resource but that of transferring the original word. 

All the objections that have been urged against the use of Skin, 
will come naturally under one or other of these heads; and it will pro¬ 
mote, we think, a clear understanding of the questions that have been 
raised, and of all points at issue, to discuss them in this order. 

Previous however to the discussion of these heads, I will recur to a 
point, on which much stress was laid at the commencement of my 
Essay. I refer to the importance of determining, definitely, at the 
very outset, “ a chat we should seek for, before our minds become 
engaged in the examination of the multifarious evidence that may be 
submitted.” The settlement of this point, as a preliminary, is the 
more important from the fact that all parties admit that there is no 
word in the Chinese language that answers to the Hebrew Eloah , 
Elohim, the Greek Theos , Tkeoi, and the English God, god, gods. 

On this subject Dr. Medhurst thus expresses his opinion on p. 4. of 
his u Inquiry“Having discussed the meanings of Elohim, and Theos, 
as these words were understood by both Hebrew and Greek writers, 
to indicate the Supreme, as well as inferior deities, we now come to 
consider what term in Chinese is most nearly equivalent to them. 
And here it may be premised, that, after most studious research, we 
have not been able to find any one term that fully answers to the 
words as employed in the Old and New Testaments.” Dr. Legge, 
after quoting this, adds his own opinion in the following words: “ The 
conclusion to which my researches, equally studious probably, though 
not so extensive, have brought me, is substantially the same.” We 
shall see presently that Sir George Staunton, Dr. Bowring, and the 
“ American Missionary,” all concur in this opinion. 

Of the word God , the several parties writing on this question, take 
widely different views in many respects; but it seems to me there is 
one error which has chiefly misled Dr. Medhurst, Sir George Staunton, 
Dr. Bowring and Dr. Legge, and which we must be careful not to fall 
into, if we would keep the real point of search clearly before us. The 
error, to which I allude, is that of regarding the word God as the 
“ symbol of an idea,” to use Sir George Staunton’s expression, instead 
of regarding it, as it really is, as the name of a bond fide Being, of 
whom, after we have exhausted all the ideas of which we are capable, 
we can form but very inadequate conceptions. 

Dr. Medhurst commences his Inquiry with these words : “ In dis¬ 

cussing the proper mode of rendering a word out of one language into 
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another, we should first ascertain, from lexicographers and standard 
writers, the meaning of the word which is to be translated; and then, 
by means of the same process, the meaning of the word or words 
proposed as the representative of the idea , in the language into which 
we are translating.” He afterwards appears to feel conscious that 
many ideas must concur to make up our conception of what is includ¬ 
ed in the word God ; the next stage is therefore to content himself 
with the leading idea, and this leading or principal idea he decides is 
power or authority. 

Dr. Bowring writes (see Chinese Repository, Vol. XVIII, page 
600): “ How indeed should they (i. e. the parties who have written on 
both sides of this controversy) have succeeded t They have been 
struggling through incompetent means for an unattainable end; they 
have been seeking in the Chinese mind, and in the Chinese language 
for what was never there. In order that an idea should exhibit itself 
by some external symbol , some expression, some formula—the idea 
itself must have a previous existence,” &o. He then proposes to treat 
God as he would an unknown quantity in algebra, i. e. represent the 
unknown quantity by a symbol, vis: 0. When I read this, the thought 
occurred to me, Could Dr. Bowring kneel down and seriously 
pray to 0, “ O, 0 ! have mercy upon me! ” I surely could not 

Sir George Staunton writes, “ In the Chinese language there neither 
is, nor could there be expected to be, any word which fully and cor¬ 
rectly conveys the idea, which we Christians attach to the word God, 
Words are but the symbols of ideas, and we have not yet implanted 
the idea itself in the Chinese mind.” How much clearer to say,— 
“ We cannot expect to find any name in Chinese for the Being whom 
we Christians call God , as we have not yet taught the Chinese to 
know this Being, God.” 

To show how fatally this regarding the word God as the symbol 
of an idea , will mislead us, we quote from Sir George’s “ Inquiry ” 
his method of meeting this difficulty. Having stated that the Chinese 
have no word answering to our word God , he proceeds to say, “ I 
think I have shown that the term Sh&ngti has from time immemo- 
orial been employed in Chinese in a sense more nearly approaching 
to that which we attach to the word God than any other which at 
present exists in the language of the country .” What is this but 
saying that, the Being whom the Chinese call Sh&ngti comes nearer 
to the Being whom we Christians call God, than any other Being the 
Chinese know. But this is a case surely in which the rule nullum 
simile est idem applies. To come short of the Infinite Being whom 
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we Christians call GW, is to come infinitely short: to come only near 
to, and not to be quite one and the same with Him, is to be wholly 
another Being, a false god. 

To clear this matter, we must remember that the word God is 
always the name, not of an idea , but of a being ; that, when used (1st) 
proprib , by monotheists, it is the name of the self-existent, spiritual 
Being, who created the heavens and the earth, and all things visible, 
and invisible: that when used (2d) improprib , by polytheists, or by 
monotheists in accommodation to the views of polytheists, it is still, in 
every instance, the name not of an idea, but of a Being or Beings , (ima¬ 
ginary Beings it is true, yet still beings, not abstract ideas) to whom 
their ignorant worshipers betake themselves for aid in trouble, look up 
to for protection, and endeavor to propitiate with religious worship. 

The importance of keeping this distinction in our minds arises 
from the difference there is between those nouns which are the names 
of beings and abstract nouns, in the facility with which we can use 
abstract nouns that are very similar in meaning for each other, which 
interchange can not be made in the case of such concrete nouns as 
those mentioned above. £. g. the use of the word that comes nearest 
to expressing the idea we desire to convey, if this word is the name 
of an abstract idea—of a mere mental conception—is unobjectionable, 
and is oflen the best expedient we can adopt in conveyiug our 
thoughts to another. But in the use of concrete nouns we can not do 
this. Suppose that I were telling another of a duty or service he 
owed to a given Being, and I should from forgetfulness of the name 
of this Being, direct him to render the service or duty to the Being, 
whose name came nearest to his in sound or signification, or who most 
nearly resembled him in person or character; the resemblance in any 
of these respects is not of the slightest importance: ou the contrary, 
being only resemblance , and not sameness , it proves him to be another 
Being than the one designed, and therefore that by using his name I 
have defrauded “ the Being,” to whom the service or duty was due. 

If we desire to ascertain whether the Chinese know God, we should 
not inquire, what the leading or principal idea conveyed by the word 
God is, that we may see if the Chinese have any word that conveys this 
principal idea; but rather ask, do they know any Being, who, from 
what they predicate of him, can be known to be the same Being we 
Christians call God ; then the next question is, by what name do they 
call this Being, aud if we can find, in answer to this query, the abso¬ 
lute term, which in the Chinese language designates this being, we 
shall have found the word in Chinese, that answers to our much sought 
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word Goo, when it is used propril . The first point, however, is to 
decide, Is the being the same 1 it will be time enough, after this point 
is settled, to inquire for the name. If the being be not the same, no 
matter what the principal idea suggested to us by his name may be, 
this name will be but the name of a false god, and nothing more. 

The principal idea suggested by the word God , (if what this idea 
is, could ever be decided) takes in only a very small part of the ideas, 
which go to make up our conception of the Being we call God ; and 
a being, the meaning of whose name conveyed this principal idea, 
might want those physical attributes, e. g. self-existence, omniscience, 
&c.; or might fail to sustain those relations of Creator, Upholder, 
Sustainer of the universe, &c., or want those moral attributes, witli- 
out which a being can not be truly and properly God. 

If I am correct in what I have said above, then the first question for 
us to consider is, do the Chinese know any being, whom we can re¬ 
gard as the same with “ the Being” we call God ? That they know 
no such being was taken for granted, and not discussed in my Essay, 
because, as 1 there said, I understood this was admitted by all the 
Protestant missionaries in China. The discussion of this point has 
become necessary from the fact of its having been distinctly affirmed 
by Dr. Legge, and from the indefinite manner in which other parties 
have expressed their opinions about it. 

To the position taken by me, that, “ under these circumstances,” 
i. e. the Chinese not knowing the true God, “ we can only choose 
between the name of the chief god, and the name by which the whole 
class of gods in their language is known,” 1 understand Dr. Legge to 
reply in substance as follows. “ There may be no middle course be¬ 
tween the alternatives, allowing the case to be as you state it; but I 
deny the correctness of the statement: the Chinese do know the true 
God. I rejoice to acknowledge in the Shdngti of the Chinese Classics, 
and the Shdngti of the Chinese people, Him who is God over all, bless¬ 
ed for ever p. 32. But even should we admit that the Chinese do not 
know the true God, 1 there is a real tertium quid / a course altogether 
different. God is not a generic, but a relative term; and relative terms 
are defined to be “ words which imply a relation, or a thing considered 
as compared to another. They include a kind of opposition between 
them; yet so, as that the one cannot be without the other. Such are 
father and son, husband and wife, king and subjects, &c. To these 
instances I have no hesitation in adding that of God and creatures ,” p. 5. 
41 God does uot indicate the essence , or express anything about the 
being of Jehovah,” p. 24. “Should the Chinese therefore have no word 
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that answers to God, in having been actually used as one ol* the many 
names of the Supreme Being (i. e. the true God)/’ we should not 
under these circumstances seek for an absolute generic, but a relative 
term to render Elohim and Theos, because these words are relative 
and not absolute.” 

The first point made by Dr. Legge’s argument, as expressed above, 
coincides with the proposition marked a; the other points come under 
propositions b. and c. We shall postpone the discussion of them until 
we take up those propositions. 

Dr. Medhurst, in his 44 Inquiry,” expresses himself very indefinitely 
on the point whether the Chinese know the true God or not. We 
have seen above that he acknowledges, at the outset, that he has been 
unable 44 to find any one term that fully answers to the words” Elohim 
and Theos 44 as employed in the Old and New Testaments.” He then 
proceeds to mention the important particulars in which 44 the Chinese 
ideas of God full short of the truth.” These are, that the 44 creation 
of heaven and earth are not ascribed to any being,” the highest being 
known to them, variously designated Tien ^, Ti or Sh&ngti 
is never said to be seltaxistent, nor described as existing from 
eternity. 1 ’ He then, after mentioning several attributes of the being 
styled Ti t proceeds to say, 44 There can be no doubt that, the Chinese 
use the word Ti in the same way in which western writers use the 
word God; that they ascribe to Ti such attributes, as were usually 
ascribed to the Divine Being by the Pagans of Greece and Rome.” 
44 We therefore conclude that, by Ti, the Chinese mean the Supreme 
God, so far as they are acquainted with him. They also use the word 
Ti when speaking of inferior spiritual beings, who have some superin¬ 
tendence over different parts of the universe, and who, in the estima¬ 
tion of the Confucianists, were entitled to religious worship; while the 
word was applied by both TAuist and Buddhist writers to beings, 
whom they considered as gods. The inference therefore is that Ti 
is descriptive of a class of beings, beginning with the highest and 
passing down to inferior diviuitie*, and is therefore generic for God in 
Chinese.” See 44 Inquiry ” pp, 5,6. 

Dr. Medhurst here clearly advocates the use of the word Ti to ren¬ 
der Elohim and Theos on the ground that it is the * 4 generic for God in 
Chinese.” It is not so clear, however, what he means by the sentence, 
41 We therefore conclude that by Ti the Chinese mean the Supreme 
God, as far as they are acquainted with him.” This last seems a very 
unsatisfactory and indefinite phrase, and it is much to be regretted 
that Dr Medhurst did not express his opinion more clearly. 
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111 his “ Reply to the Essay of Dr. Boone/’ on page 2d, he ex¬ 
presses the opinion that the Chinese may be regarded as Cud worth 
regards the Greeks, viz. as both monotheists and polytheists at the 
same time; that is, understanding the word Theos combined in the two 
terms in different senses; in the first, as conveying what he calls the na¬ 
tural idea of God, viz. an all-perfect Being, the Ruler of the universe; 
and the other, as alluding to certain supposed invisible intelligences, 
who were the objects of religious worship, but subordinate to one 
Supreme.’ 1 On the next page he gives his opinion on what should be 
the object of search, as follows : Dr. Boone says that it is necessary 
to determine what we shall seek ; and thinks that seeing the Chinese 
do not know the true God, we must either seek for the name of the 
chief god of the Chinese, or the name by which the whole class of gods 
is known in their language. To this we reply, that as the true God 
was as little known among the Greeks as among the Chinese , it is cer¬ 
tainly necessary, in order to express the idea of Gad to determine 
what we shall seek; for Dr. B. thinks we must seek for one or other 
of the two things specified by him, viz. the name of the chief god, or 
the generic name for god. In our estimation we should seek for a 
name which will convey to the mind of the Chinese the same idea 
which was conveyed to a Greek by the use of the word Theos; if the 
same be likewise that by which the whole class of worshiped beings 
is known in the language, so much the better. Now it so happens, 
that the name used for the chief object of worship, or God by way of 
eminence, and the whole class of worshiped beings, was one and the 
same term among the Greeks: among the Chinese these two ideas are 
represented by different terms, which constitutes the difficulty.” 

If I understand his meaning, the view here expressed seems to be, 
that the Being called by the Chinese Shdngti , answers to the monadic 
Theos of the Greeks, but that neither the one nor the other of these be¬ 
ings is the Being the Christians call God , i.e. the true God. As the 
argument in my Essay was based wholly upon the assumption that the 
Chiuese do not know the true God, observing the indefinite manner in 
which Dr. M. spoke in his “ Inquiry,” where he seems to imply that 
the Chinese Shdngti is to be regarded as truly and properly God, to 
draw out a full discussion on this point, I under the signature of ” A 
Brother Missionary,” addressed “ A few plain questions to those mis¬ 
sionaries who in preaching or writing teach the Chinese to worship 
Shdngti. 19 This paper was written previous to the appearance of 
Dr. M.’s “ Reply,” and was published in the Chinese Repository Vol 
XVH., page 357. It gave great offence, I am sorry to say, to Dr. Med 
vol. no. 45 
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hurst and his friends; they called upon me, and insisted upon my re~ 
tracting the position taken in that paper, viz. that those who exhort 
the Chinese to worship Shangti , violate the first Commandment. I 
took great pains to assure them that 1 did not suppose (hey intended 
to violate the first Commandment, but contended that, as the phrase 
Shangti designates a siugle individual, and the Chinese who heard 
them understood by this phrase another being than Jehovah, I must 
maintain that the Commandment was broken. To inform all who read 
the Repository that 1 have no intention of intimating that any of my 
Brother Missionaries designedly broke the first Commandment, and 
to divest the matter of every shade of personality, which unhappily, 
from want of sufficient care on my part, attached to the communica¬ 
tion of a “ Brother Missionary,’ 1 I addressed a letter, under my own 
signature to the Editor of the Chinese Repository (see Vol. XVII!., 
page 97), to which I beg leave to refer the Reader. This paper I sent 
to Dr. Medhurst and his friends, as my answer to their demand for an 
apology, that they might see it before it left Shanghai for (be printer’s 
hands. From his note addressed to me on the receipt of this letter, it 
will appear that instead of maintaining that Shangti is the true God v 
Dr. Medhurst’s habit and that of Messrs. Stronach and Milne was 
carefully so to explain their use of the phrase to the Chinese, as to 
prevent them from understanding it, as even alluding to any being 
with whom they were acquainted. Ilis note is as follows:— 

“ Shanghai, January 13th, 1849. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Your letter has been read by Messrs Stronach, Milne and my¬ 
self. We all think it unsatisfactory; principally with respect to the 
omission of any statement, that it was quite probable that the mission¬ 
aries using Shangti for God would accompany it with such explanations 
as would in their estimation, prevent the Chinese from understanding 
the term as alluding to any being with whom they had been previously 
acquainted, but to one whose being and attributes are revealed in the 
S. S. 

“ Such statement was distinctly required by us, and we fully expect¬ 
ed that it would accompany your explanation. 

“lam, Dear Sir, 

Yours truly 

(Signed ) W. H. Medhurst” 

In (he letter of 30th January 1850, Dr. Medhurst and his friends give 
up all the native terms as untenable, and propose to use the transferred 
term Aloah, as the rendering of Etuhim and Thcos iu all cases. They 
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give us an account, in this letter, of the steps by which they were led 
to the adoption of the transferred term. They tell us p. 3, that on the 
reception of Mr. Weller’s letter of the 20th Oct. 1849, “ both parties 
took up carefully, “ first the consideration of the proposition thrown 
out by Mr Weller, to employ one term for false gods, and another 
or the same term modified for the true God,” and in the next place 
considered “ the employment of the transferred word Eloah, to be em¬ 
ployed in every instance in which the true God was intended, and 
Shin for false gods.” These propositions were rejected “ as unphilo- 
sophical.” “ For,” they add, “ in the First Commandment, in John 
X. 35, 1. Cor. VIII. 5, together with I Kings XV. 21, 27., it was 
felt that the same term ought to be used for God whether true or false, 
because the force of the passages mainly depends on the employment 
of the same term: this objection would apply to Sh&ng-shin also, if 
used for the true God, and Shin for false gods; and as there were many 
other passages of Scripture in which different terms could not be used, 
it was agreed that it would be better to use the same term throughout. 
pp.4,5” 

After this they tell us, that, on a suggestion having been made, to 
put on the title page of the N. S an explanation of the sense in which 
Skin was used in said book, it occurred to them “ that if shin could be 
used with a definition, so could Tf.” Accordingly this proposition was 
submitted to tbeir Chinese teachers, and upon being disapproved of 
by these teachers, the use of ti was abandoned by them, pp. 6,7. When 
ur ging the use of the transferred term, they tell us, “ those Chinese 
who have become most familiar with our Scriptures and views of The¬ 
ology, being at the same time intelligent men and independent think¬ 
ers, frankly confess that they have not a terra so generic, and capable 
of so wide an extension as the one we are seeking for,” while the same 
Chinese “ conceive that when foreigners have to introduce new ideas 
they must expect to bring with them new terms.” p. 8. They make 
the proposal to transfer Eloah, therefore, not jnerely on the ground 
that the Chinese have no word answering to our word God, as main¬ 
tained by Dr. Bowring, but on the ground also that they have no gene¬ 
ric term for in their language. I will however give the statement 
in their own words. “ To the general strain of Dr. Bowring’s remarks, 
there can be little or no objection. One idea not touched upon by him 
is that the Chinese language not only wants a proper term where¬ 
by to represent the perfections of the true God, but it wants also a 
generic, which, while it is capable of being used for the highest being 
of which they have any conception, includes all worshiped beings, 
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and goes no farther. As they have, therefore, no appellative for God, 
in the Scriptural usage of the term, we must introduce one, and the 
o le we propose is Aloah , accompanied by the following translation, 
“ Whenever Aloah is used, it refers to the beings whom men sacrifice 
to and worship. They do not know however that the most honorable 
i«nd without compare is only one Jehovah, besides whom no other 
o .ght to be worshiped. Jehovah is the proper name of Aloah” 

In direct opposition to the ground taken by Dr. Legge, the six 
signers of this letter regard their transferred word as a generic term, 
" s» the generic for all worshiped beings.” They say, p. 12, “ It will 
be proper to remark here that we intend to use the transferred word 
pencriraUy , as the representative of El, Eloah, Elohim, Theos and 
Theoi, whenever they occur, whether for the false gods or the true. 
Should any object that we are calling the contemptible divinities of the 
heathen by the same appellative, which we use for the true God; we 
can only say that we feel safe in following Scriptural example. The 
Apostles had the option of calling the true God Theos , and the false 
gods daimones , in every iustance, if they chose; but they did not 
choose; and in alluding to the heathen deity Remphan, they have 
called him Thoes with the article before it. So in recording the false 
views entertained by the Lycaonians in regard to Paul and Barnabas, 
whom they supposed to be Jupiter and Mercury, the term hoi Theoi is 
used with reference to those beings.” On p. 13 they say, ” We by no 
means admit however, that, we cannot as effectually oppose polytheism 
by a transferred word, as by using a native term. We call our God 
Eloah 9 we use Eloah as the generic for worshiped beings, and we 
tell them that they are not to worship any other being that may be 
called Eloah, but the one who made heaven and earth. 1 ' 

From the above it will be seen that Dr. Medhurst and his friends 
agree with me in opposition to the two main propositions of Dr. Legge, 
viz. that the Chinese Shdngti is not the true God, and that the word 
God is generic and must be rendered by a generic term. The only 
issue they make with me is that stated in proposition e; i. e. they ad- 
m t that under the above mentioned circumstances, the generic name 
rf the Chinese gods should be used, if such can be found, but deny 
that S\in is this generic name; and affirm, on the contrary, that, as 
the Chinese have neither a name for any being who is truly and pro¬ 
perly God, nor any generic name of their gods, and the words Elohim 
and Theos must be rendered by a generic term, we have no alternative, 
and must transfer the original term. 

Sir George Staunton, as we have seen above, admits that the Chi- 
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neae language has no word which fully and correctly conveys the idea 
which we Christians attach to the word God." He advocates the use 
of Shdngti , on the ground that “ it has from time immemorial been 
employed in China in a sense more nearly approaching to that which 
we attach to the word God than any other, which at present exists in 
the language of the country." I am very sorry that, from the over¬ 
sight of friends in England, I have never received a copy of Sir George's 
pamphlet. I only had the loan of the copy I read for two or three 
hours; l am afraid therefore to attempt to sketch the draft of his argu¬ 
ment lest I may unintentionally misrepresent him. From a quotation 
in Dr. Legge's pamphlet, p. 35,1 learn however that he only contends 
for the use of Sk&ngti to render Elohim and Theos when these 
words are used propril. His words are, “ It is always to be borne in 
mind that it is only when the true God is intended to be signified, that 
Shdngti is contended to be the most appropriate term. Whenever 
the false gods of the heathen generally , or any specific false god by 
name is in question, the word Shin is not only proper but necessary. 
On the one hand, the word Shin is too low and too wide in its accep¬ 
tation to be applicable to the True God; and on the other, the phrase 
Shdngti is too high and too exclusive in its meaning to be applicable 
to any purpose less exalted." From these extracts, I conceive Sir 
George maintains the views expressed in the proposition marked d 
above. 

The “ American Missionary in China" advocates the use of Ti Jjfe 
with an adjunct, as either ^ Shdng Ti or Tien Ti. 

He does this on the ground that Shdngti (seep. 3) especially in moral 
character resembles far more the true God than does any of the Theoi 
of the Greeks. He is a being, to whom no beginning is attributed, a 
being of perfect moral rectitude, and is represented as rewarding the 
upright and punishing the wicked; a being too of universal sovereign¬ 
ty and providence. The distinguishing title, by which this being and 
all other entities supposed to resemble him are known among the 
Chinese, is K Shdng Ti. This too is a title used by way of 
eminence to distinguish Deity, long before the Chinese were led by 
their pride either to assume or apply it to mortal man. This was 
likewise at a time when it is clear, from their ancient books, the Chi¬ 
nese possessed a purer theology and more correct notions of the Div¬ 
ine Being and character than they do now." This writer, it will be 
seen, only contends here for resemblance to the true God. On p. 27 
he says, u That it is extremely doubtful whether any being worship¬ 
ed by the Chinese is hv them regarde 1 as divine . At most there is 
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but one, the Slung-tl of antiquity, and he worshiped only by the 
Emperor.” From which he concludes that, “ the Chinese mythology, 
in which there is only one, recognised at all aa divine, does not con¬ 
tain, and can not furnish, a proper generic term for Deity. Not having 
the idea of such a class of beings, the language assuredly will not af¬ 
ford a generic term for such a class." 

It is very much to be regretted that this writer does not manifest 
more care in his use of terms, and that he does not define the sense in 
which he uses the words upon which his whole argument turns: e. g. 
he answers the question " Is ^ Ti used as a generic term for Deity 
by the Chinese ?” by another question, viz. “ Is it appellative for a 
class of beings regarded divine , and not the name merely of an indivi¬ 
dual V * Upon this we would remark, that the word Deity without an 
article is abstract, and that of all the words he could have chosen, that 
have any connexion with the point under debate, the adjective "divine" 
seems tome the most indefinite. We are all familiar with “ the divine 
Homer sometimes sleeps," and I have even seen " the divine Fanny 
Elssler," &c. Throughout his pamphlet the “ American Missionary" 
appears to me to confouned polytheism with what has been styled di- 
or tri-theism; i. e. a belief in the existence of more gods than one, 
using the word proprit in the sense of self-ex'stent, almighty, &c., &c. 

In the result he arrives at, the proposal to render Elohim and Them 
by Shdngti and Shin-ming, and in the admission he makes that 
Shdngti only resembles the true God, and the doubt he expresses 
whether the Chinese really regard him as divine, his views approach 
nearer to Sir George Staunton’s than to any other: they will be 
most suitably discussed under proposition d . 

Having thus indicated, in general terms, the positions maintained 
by those, whose pamphlets I propose to answer, I shall now proceed 
to discuss the issues made between these several writers and my Essay 
in the order above set forth. 

The first question for our consideration is that involved in proposi¬ 
tion a, Do the Chinese know the true God, or any Being who may tru¬ 
ly and properly be called God ? To this question Dr. Legge answers, 
"They do: Shdngti is God over all, blessed for ever." 

To put this opinion in the most advantageous way for Dr. Legge, 
it may be thus expressed : "The Chinese do know the Being we 
Christians call God, they really know him, though only in an imper¬ 
fect manner. The Being is the very same , the difference i3 in the 
clearness with which he is known." We agree with Dr. Legge that if 
this point can be made good, viz., the Chinese know the Being we 
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call God, we ought to take the Chinese name of this Being to render 
Elohim and Tkeos in all cases, though we should find that the Chinese 
have never used this word, as the general name of their objects of 
worship. We should only differ from him, in contending that we 
must seek for, and use, the absolute name of this Being, and not 
content ourselves with one of his titles, such as Shangti , which is a 
mere relative term. I should agree to this; for if the Chinese really 
know the Being we call God t and have in their language a name for 
Him I do not see how we could be justified in neglecting this name, 
or using any other word to render Elohim and Tkeos. We should 
be bound, I think, if these were the circumstances in which we 
found the Chinese, to tell them that Jehovah—the revealed Qod—was 
the same Being they had all along worshiped under this Chinese 
name, and that we now merely proposed, by the light derived from 
the Sacred Scriptures, to make Him more fully and perfectly known 
unto them. This I never would have denied ; but when my “ Essay ” 
was written, I supposed that this was not contended for by any mis¬ 
sionary in China; therefore ray argument is conducted, from the 
beginning to the end, upon the supposition that the Chinese know no 
being who can truly and properly be called Ood. 

Dr. Legge being the affirmant in this case the onusprobandi is with 
him: this however be is so far from perceiving, that he very amus¬ 
ingly sets us the task of finding an instance in which Shangti can 
not be rendered God (proprik), when in ray “Essay,” which was 
before him, I had already denied the Chinese had any word in their 
language which could be so rendered, which made it clearly Dr. 
Jjegge’s duty to furnish us with the grounds which would justify 
him, in so translating Shingti, in a single instance. This was the 
more incumbent or Dr. Legge, as Dr. Medhurst, in his “ Inquiry,” 
admitted, as we have shown, that Shangti is never said to have created 
the heavens and the earth, or to be selfexistent; and in his “ Reply,” 
that the Chiuese were ignorant of the true God ; and as Dr. Bowring, 
who also wrote previously to Dr. Legge, so unhesitatingly affirms that 
the Chinese do not know God. Instead of giving some good and 
approved definition of the sense, in which the word God is to be 
understood when used proprib , (which is the only sense in which the 
word God is ever used as he contends, and in which sense Shangti 
corresponds to it) and using this as a test to prove that Shangti is 
properly God, he contents himself with the following pctitio principii. 

“The proof of this assertion is to he sought by making the largest 
possible collection of examples, in which the expression is used, and 
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trying whether God will be an appropriate, or rather the appropriate 
rendering of it. The absurdity, of saying that means God, was 
demonstrated by a process of this kind. Instances were adduced, 
which made it plain that to say that jjj^i has such a signifcation, only 
affords matter for astonishment. Will Dr Boone, or any other oppo¬ 
nent of ^ descend into this arena ? Let them bring us forward 
passages, in which it is inadmissible to translate Shdngti by God. Till 
they do this, I must tell them, that they only hover about the field of 
conflict, and are surprisingly averse to “ the tug” of the battle. Here 
is an ezpcrimentwn cruets. I have taken their metal, and put it into 
the crucible —may I be pardoned the play on the words—and it has 
turned out to be base substance. Let them take this metal and sub¬ 
ject it to the same test. If the two words do not mean God ’ 

those who contend that they do are merely setting up a " man of 
straw.” It is not asking too much of Dr. Boone and his friends, to walk 
up to such an object and handle it. Let them give it a push, and it 
will fall down at once. The slightest application will prove that it 
has no life in it. Why have they not done this, and adduced some 
specific examples in which Shdngti , can not be translated God ? The 
fair and just way of accounting for their not having yet done so, doubt¬ 
less is, that such a course has not occurred to them. Having thus 
suggested it to them, and shown them by what an easy process they 
may achieve a victory—if it can be achieved—some of them will sure¬ 
ly act on the maxim, Fas est ab hoste doceri .”—pp. 26,27. 

On the above, we shall only observe, that Dr. Legge wastes his 
labor, when he endeavors to prove it absurd to say that shin means 
God, as we have never contended that, by the usus loquendi of Chinese 
writers, it had any such meaning, much less that the word has this 
meaning tit all cases, which is the only point that could be proved 
absurd by such a test. We contended that shin meant a god , gods; 
we furnished our definition of the sense, in which these words are 
understood, by heathen nations, from authors of high standing, and 
endeavored to prove by the tests thus furnished, that shin was the 
generic name of the Chinese gods: would that Dr. Legge could be 
induced to proceed in this orderly method in making out his proof that 
the Chinese Shdngti is the being we call God , or that he is truly and 
properly God. If he wili prove that the being called Shdngti, in any 
one of the quotations he gives us, is truly and properly God, we will 
admit that the Shdngti mentioned in all the other passages is God too, 
as we have no doubt that they all refer to the same being. This is 
the point that Dr. Legge should have proved, and it is so clearly his 
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(inly, iliat \vc might content ourselves with this answer until Dr. Leg- 
gc furnishes us with his proofs: but, as the object, which we all 
have in view, is to develope fully the facts of this case, and to have it 
correctly and speedily decided,—to contend for truth, not “ victory ” 
—I shall gather the best definitions of God from the books within my 
reach, and then front these definitions and the cosmogony of the Chi¬ 
nese, exhibit the reasons why 1 dissent from Dr. Legge’s proposition, 
“ The Shdngti of the Chiuese people is God over all, blessed for ever.’’ 

1. “I shall inquire what kind of idea , or notion, scripture and Christian 
antiquity give us of one that is really, and truly God. If we trace this matter 
through the Old Testament, we shall find that the scripture notion of a person 
that is truly God, and should be received as such, includes in it poxotr and 
might irresistible; perfect knoidtdgt and consummate t oisdom, eternity , im¬ 
mutability, and omnipresence; creative powers; supremacy, independence , and 
necessary existence . These are the distinguishing characteristics, under which 
God was pleased to make himself known, and it is upon these accounts that 
he, in opposition to all other gods, claims to be received and honored as 
God. These therefore are vhat make up the scripture idea of a person who 
i* tndu, really, and strictly God .” Waterland’s works, Vol. 2 p. 37. 

2. Knapp says, “ But the best definition of God.—the one in which all the 
others are comprehended, is the following; God is the most perfect being , and 
is the cause of all other being.” Knapp’s Theol., Vol. 1. p. 15(1 

3. Cud worth says, “The true and genuine idea of God in general is this. 
A perfect, conscious, understanding being (or mind) existing of itself from 
eternity and the cause of all other things.” See Intel. System, Vol. I. p. 2l>7. 

If Dr. Legge will take Waterland’s representation “of one that is 
really and truly God,” he must prove that the Shdngti of the Chinese 
people has “ power and might irresistible; perfect knowledge and 
consummate wisdom, eternity, immutability and omnipresence; ere* 
ative powers; supremacy, independence and necessary existence.” 
Or if he likes Knapp’s short definition better, prove that he is “a per¬ 
fect being ” i. e. a being possessed of all physical and moral perfec¬ 
tions, and that he is “ the cause of all other beings,’’ the creator of 
the world i. e. of every thing extrinsic to himself. 

But to this it might be replied, these are definitions of God given 
by Christian men, who had in view all the perfections of Jehovah, the 
revealed God, and it is not necessary to prove that every thing we 
know of him is predicated in the Chinese books of Sh ingti. in order 
that we should admit that he is the same Being as he whom we call 
God. As was said above, the being might be the same, the difference 
only arises from the clearness with which he is known. Jt may be 
maintained by some that the monadic Throsof the Greek philosopher*, 
is entitled to be regarded as truly and properly God, notwithstanding 
all of them conceived of matter as eternal. The consequences that 
follow, from allowing a beiu^. who is not the absolute creator of all 
voi. xx >o Jti 
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things, to be truly and properly God, arc such tint Tew, \xv believe, 
will be found to contend for it. Even Cudworth in his great zeal to 
bring in the heathen philosophers of Greece as good theists, is obliged 
to rank those among his imperfect theists, who do not hold that God 
14 is the cause of all things,” as stated in his definition alrove given. 

Of what he calls imperfect theism he thus speaks; 44 and though in a 
strict and proper sense, they only be theists who acknowledge one 
God perfectly omnipotent, the sole original of all things, and as well 
the cause of matter , as of any thing else, yet it seems reasonable that 
such consideration should be had of the infirmity of human under¬ 
standings, as to extend the word further, that it may comprehend within 
it those also, who assert one intellectual principle self-existent from 
eternity , the framer and governor of the whole world , though not the 
creator of the matter.” 

44 The American Missionary” and others also, build much on the 
traditionary knowledge of God, which the Chinese possessed in 
high antiquity. Let it be shown then from the Yih King, or the Slui 
King or the Shi King, that Sh&ngti is God, according to this defini¬ 
tion of even imperfect theism; i. e. that he is asserted in a single passa¬ 
ge, to be self-existent from eternity, or that he out of preexisting matter 
made the heavens and the earth and all things that exist. Tnat those 
unacquainted with the Chinese classics may be able to form some 
judgment on this matter, we shall give the cosmogony of the Yih King 
from the pen of M. Visdelou. 

44 This book (i. e. the Yih King) informs us what they consider 
the first principle to be. T'di Kih , ^ ^ (1) generated the two 
figures; these two figures generated the four forms, and these four 
forms generated the eight diagrams. This statement is very enig¬ 
matical, and therefore it is necessary to explain it. 7 "ai-kih signifies 
the great summit (grand tumble), a metaphorical expression derived 
fYom the roof of a house, of which the transverse part, which is at the 
top, is called kih, because it is the highest part of the roof. Now, as 
all the rafters are supported on the top of the roof, so also are all 
things supported on this first principle. We must here carefully 
observe that this first principle is said to generate (engendrer), and 
not to make (fairc).*’ 

44 The Chinese explain alegorically the two figures yang and yin 
by the two kinds of matter, or the universal matter divided into two 

44 (1.) Tax kih is the primary air. which hv motion and rest, from winch 
result heat and cold, moisture and drought &c., generated the live elements, 
v.hich compose all things.” 
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(*2); hut properly they signify Heaven and Earth. The four forms 
denote the perfect matter, which is divided into solid and fluid, and 
the imperfect matter, which is also divided into solid and fluid. Thus 
hy the help of this twofold distinction of perfect and imperfect (3), 
the two kinds of matter produce four. The eight diagrams of Fnh-M 
denote everything in the universe; e. g the heavens, the earth, fire, 
water, mountains, thunder, and still two others, under which all the 
rest are comprehended.” 

“ But the philosophers explain this axiom more clearly. The fol¬ 
lowing is the account of what they, without any allegory say, viz. 
The great summit, ('I*ai kih) generated the five elements, and the 
five elements generated all things. This axiom is the abyss, into 
which those philosophers, called the Atheo-political, have plunged 
themselves; for they pretend that this great summit is the primitive 
Reason (i e. Tuu), which, although without understanding or will, is 
absolutely the first principle of all things. They consider that this 
Reason, although destitute of understanding and will, nevertheless 
g werns all things, and that the more infallibly, because it acts neces- 
sirily. Finally, they pretend that all things emanate from it as the 
term generate (engendrer) seems to indicate. These philosophers 
alio do not hesitate to give to this reason the title of the ruling power; 
and as Confucius in the canonical book of changes [the Yih King ] 
has, more than once, made mention of Shdngtx, that is to say, the su¬ 
preme emperor, and of Ti, that is, the emperor, and yet we do not 
see iu any part of this book, nor in any other, that Shdngtx generated 
the matter, that is Heaven and earth, the philosophers conclude from 
this, that the title Shdngtx is not applicable to the primitive Reason, 
except when it acts merely in the government of the world. Hence 
it is that many among the n acknowledge besides the primitive Rea¬ 
son, a celestial Genius (Genie-celcste — shin , no doubt) that belongs to 
heaven : at least the Interpreters of the emperor K dng-hi, when ex¬ 
plaining the diagram of the dispersion, where mention is made of sac¬ 
rificing to Shttngv, searching into the cause why, after the troubles 
of the empire were appeased, they sacrificed to Shdngti, render the 
following reason, viz that during the times of the dispersion, when 
the sacrifices to Shdngti were often neglected, the spirits of Shdngti 
had been scattered, and it was necessary therefore to re-collect them 
by sacrifices. 

The perfect ydn* and the imperfect yin, the subtle and the gross, 
the celestial and the terrestrial, light and darkness, heat and cold, dryness 
and moisture, and .ill the other qualities of matter.” 

**^3) Strength and weakness, or extension and contract ion.” 
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If M. Visdelou here gives us a correct account of what is said in the 
most ancient of the Confucian classics of the “ first cause/' how hopeless 
is the attempt to make out Dr Lcgge's point, that the Sk&ngti of the 
classics is “ God over all, blessed for ever.” So far from regarding 
him, as a necessary, self-existent, independent being, the learned men 
of K'inghi's reign fancied, from what they read of him in the Yik King 
that the spirits of Snangti had been dispersed because of their neglect 
to otter sacrifices to him during the troubles of the empire, and that 
they must be re-collected by sacrifices. 1!! 

We beg Dr. Legge also to observe that M. Visdelou distinctly says, 
that Confucius never affirms in this book or in any other, that “ Skdng- 
ti, i. e, the supreme Emperor, ever generated the Heavens and the 
e irth,” and either, reconcile this with his position that Shdngti is God 
(proprib) or, show that M. Visdelou is mistaken. 

Of the famous diagrams which are used in divination he gives the 
following account:—“ It is time to pass on to the production of the dia¬ 
grams. The (primary) matter divided itself into two, the two divided 
into four, the four into eight, the eight into sixteen, the sixteen into 
thirty-two, the thirty-two into sixty-four; here it stopped, for there are 
only sixty-four diagrams. This is in fact, a geometrical progression, 
which may be continued ad infinitum. But what is there solid in all 
this ? what is this generation of elements ? And what are the five 
elements which generate and compose all things? Notwithstanding 
two of them, wood and metal, certainly neither of them ever enter into 
the composition of all things, still they believe that they do enter, and 
that so thoroughly, that they even impress some of their qualities upon 
the human soul. For, this is a dogma, received from all the Inter¬ 
preters, and even from the Ancients, that the five virtues, viz. be¬ 
nevolence, rectitude, propriety, wisdom and fidelity, spring from the 
five elements; e. g. benevolence from wood ; rectitude from metal; 
and so of the others. How much is there in all this, which only serves 
to estrange the mind from the knowledge of the true God, and of the 
first cause ! The eight diagrams of Fuh-hi merely present to the mind 
eight things; viz, heaven, earth, fire, water of two kinds, mountains, 
and other things of like nature; but there is not one word about God, 
or the first principle of all things.” 

Of the immediate principle of all things he says;—“The Chinese 
philosophers lay it down as an incontestable fact that the Jive elements % 
viz, wood, fire, earth, metal and water, are the immediate principles 
of all things, and that the five genii (shin), who govern them, extend 
tlu ir dominion over the dynasties, which ought in turn to p< ssess the 
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empire of China; they likewise preside over the jive portions which 
form the entire heavens, and the five seasons of which the year is 
composed.' 1 These Genii are the five shin , who preside over the five 
elements who are styled, Azure Ruler, Vermilion Ruler, Yellow 
Ruler, White Ruler, and Black Ruler. 

While quoting the opinions of others on this subject, I will cite 
again a few passages from Dr. Medhurst’s “ China, its State and pros¬ 
pects” that were quoted in my Essay;—“There are in the works of 
the Philosopher (Confucius) some allusions to heaven as the presid¬ 
ing power of nature, aud to fate (ti "$) as the determiner of all 
things, but he does not appear to attribute originality to the one t or 
rationality to the other; and thus his system remains destitute of the 
main truth which lies at the basis of all truth, viz, the being of a self- 
existent, eternal, all-wise God.” Again; “From these expressions about 
“Heaven”, the “Supreme Ruler”, and the “ principle of order ”, 
we might infer that the Chinese had some knowledge of the Ruler of 
the universe , and honored him as such, were we not baffled by the 
very incoherent manner in which they express themselves, and shock¬ 
ed at the propensity to materialism which they constantly exhibit.” 
Again ; “ No first cause ” characterises all the sects, and the supreme 
self-existent God, is scarcely traceable through the entire range of 
their metaphysics; and yet the Chinese manage to combine the appar¬ 
ently irreconcileable principles of atheism and polytheism. ‘God9 
many and lords many’ are adopted by every sect, and it is more easy 
to find a god than a man in China. Though they account no divinity 
to be eternal, yet they discover a god in every thing. 1 ’ 

I quote these words as furnishing important testimony on the point 
now under discussion, and also to afford me an opportunity of com¬ 
menting on Dr. Medhurst’s observations on my quoting from the 
“ State and Prospects” in my Essay. Dr. Medhurst had been a stud¬ 
ent of the Chinese language for twenty years, and was justly consider¬ 
ed an excellent Chinese scholar at the time that work was written. 
There could be surely therefore no impropriety in quoting from such 
a work. The fact that it was written as Dr. M. alledges, in a po¬ 
pular style, has nothing to do with the object for which it was quoted, 
which was, to show that the Chinese were polytheists and that they 
did not know any being who is truly and properly God. These are 
facts , which one narrates according to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, whether he writes in a philosophical, or easy flowing popular 
style. Had I quoted this work, on any nice point of Chinese criti¬ 
cism, some complaint mioht have been made, but as it is, we think 
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Dr. M’s complaint wholly gratuitous. My quoting all l)r. Medhurst’* 
Dictionaries against him has been thought by some, I have been toh!, 
an unjustifhblc ad hontinem method of arguing; the teason for doing 
so I h ive distinctly stated in my Essay. Dr. Medhurst has a great 
peculiarity for a controversial writer, in not referring to his past writ¬ 
ings, however much he may contradict what he Ins written before on 
the same subject. Of this he has given many instances since this 
controversy commenced. His Dictionaries, as I showed in iny Essay, 
all render shin, a god. In a communication addressed to the editor of 
the Chinese Repos it ary, dated Shanghai Sept. 14th I84C. (Vol. XVI, 
p. 34) he writes, 11 You may say — jjjljl but that means a god, 
not the one God. Shin means without doubt the gods, or the beings 
of the invisible world, and not God, the only living and true Jehovah, 
who made all things.’* In his “ Theology of the Chinese**, written im¬ 
mediately afterwards, he renders shin always spirit,—not god, denies 
that it means god, and yet does not refer to either his Dictionaries or 
this letter, or inform his readers in any way, that he had formerly, 
yea, so very recently held the opinion he was opposing; nor does he 
condescend to mention a single reason for his change of views. This 
was the reason, to inform those who had to study this controversy, of 
this important fact, why 1 thought it incumbent on me to quote his 
dictionaries and other writings. If Dr. Medhurst had made his readers 
acquainted with these facts, I should have been very glad to have 
been spared the task of doing so; the facts I thought then, and still 
think, too important to the interests of truth, to be unknown. Dr. 
Medhurst, I fancy, both thought aqd wrote much more dispassionate¬ 
ly on this subject fifteen years ago, than when penning his “ Theology 
of the Chinese,” and his “ Inquiry.” He was then shocked with the 
Chinese materialism, and found the Confucianists, and all the other 
sects, without a first cause, and counting no divinity eternal. In his 
“Theology of the Chinese” at p. 82 et seq., because he finds the 
primordial substance which dividing itself into its purer and grosser 
parts produced heaven and earth, called “ the ^ —% supreme one, 
and the great extreme, which including three, consists of one,** i. e. 
Heaven, earth and man, which make one universe, he rejoices “ that 
the Divine Being has not left himself without a witness in this dark 
land? thinks the Chinese must have derived these ideas by traditiona¬ 
ry knowledge from the sons of Noah, aud remarks that the phrase “ in¬ 
cluding three consists of one ” seems to bear some allusion to the 
mysterious Doctrine of the Trinity, which may have been derived by 
tradition from the Patriarchal age ” He afterwards doubts the cor* 
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redness of tins hypothesis, hut could not bring hmr-cil to blot out 
wh it he had written. The extreme improbability, that the Patriarchs 
were acquainted with the mysterious mode of subsistence of the Di¬ 
vine Being, we should suppose would have deterred any one from re¬ 
garding such a supposition; but Dr. Medhurst was at that time car¬ 
ried away with the idea of proving th.at Shang ti was the true God. 
Most persons will, I think, agree with me, that if the Chinese in their 
high antiquity really derived a knowledge of the doctrine of the Tri¬ 
nity by tradition from the Patriarchs, they must have had a much bet¬ 
ter and fuller tradition of what the faith of the Patriarchs was than we 
have in the Bible, for certainly no man can deduce the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the Pentateuch, or shew from it that the Patriarchs held 
this doctrine. We think this a striking instance to show the impor¬ 
tance of our being acquainted with the mood in which Dr. Medhurst 
is, and the point he is proposing to prove at the time he is writing, 
to enable us to form a just estimate of the value of any opinion 
advanced by him. We have in this instance a clear statement of the very 
materialism which shocked Dr. Medhurst when he wrote his “ State 
and Prospects of China.” In the passage quoted by Dr. M. from the 
Li Ki t or Book of Rites, the k*i primordial substance, is consider¬ 
ed as the great extreme, or first principle, instead of Li which is 
frequently, perhaps most frequently, so regarded; and yet Dr. Med¬ 
hurst rejoices at the knowledge of God there displayed. 

The difficulties in the way of regarding the Chinese Shdngti as en¬ 
titled to be called God (propria) are, to my mind insuperable. 

Is/. I have never seen any assertion , produced from any Chinese 
writer, that states his self-existence from eternity. Dr. Medhurst ad¬ 
mits in his “ Inquiry” p. 5, that he has never found such a passage, 
but seeks to do away with the effects of this fatal admission on Shtingt 's 
claim to be regarded as truly and properly God, by adding that “ wo 
nowhere meet with a single passage which speaks of his origin.” But 
this surely is not enough. Self-existence from eternity is not such a 
matter-of-course appendage to a Ruler, that it must, if writers only 
keep silence about it, be inferred. This is an inadmissible escape 
from the proof manifestly demanded of a point essential to the support 
of the cause of Shdngti . It amounts to this, nobody has predicated 
this of Shangti , therefore we will infer it; or in other words, as the 
poiut is essential to us, we will beg the question. But to this we can 
not consent. The Chinese may never have conceived of, or spoken 
of anv being or thing as existing from eternity, in which case the in¬ 
ference would be against the supposition that they regarded Situ op* t 
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as self-existent from eternity. Or, they may have conceived of, and 
spoken of, eternally existing principles, and not mentioned SkangU 
among them; in which case the inference against Shdugti's self-exis¬ 
tence from eternity would be ten-fold stronger. This last is the fact; 
the Chinese have speculated about eternally-existing first principles, 
but Shdngtt is not mentioned among them. These principles are tdu 
•|| and li Jig, which are the same, i. e. the primitive Reason, destiny, 
fate, “ which neither wills nor wishes, plans nor makes,” and Ki 
the primordial substauce, which “ can settle and collect together, 
make and do.” 


2 d. In regard to the making of the heavens and the earth, Chinese 
writers are not silent. They do not regard heaven and earth as eter¬ 
nal ; they are made, and made in time; but Shangti had nothing to 
do with the making of them. Take as an instance the account given 
in the 49 th section of ChtifiUsz’s Entire Works, of the making of 
heaven and earth. The eternally-existing principles are Li Jig and 
Ki ^ He sometimes calls Li the Tax kih, Great Extreme, and 
sometimes Ki. 

44 Li neither wishes nor plans nor does, a in iff ^ flit 
jt.i f . r *"*1 7m in 'll*' /m 

jf| fflE 3g " it is without form or trace, it can not make or 

do any thing”; ^ ^ £|I ^ 5jSr ! but K i H * ,c 

affirms, as I said above, “ Can settle and collect together, make and 
do.” *'Ki can ferment and settle and generate things.” jpj J||J 

The Ki or primordial substance he 
views under the two aspects of Yin and Yang, i. e. as passive or 
active. Of the Yin lei, or primordial substance, which has vis iner- 
t\<B y Kwei is the ling ||g spirit, or p'eh J^anima: and of the 
Yang lei or primordial substance which moves, or is active, Shin 
jpjl is the ling |j5| spirit, or hwan soul, animus. 

From these materials how are heaven and earth made? This 
primordial substance, so iuformed by Shin and Kwei , commenced revol¬ 


ving: but I will give the accouut of the actual making of the heavens 
aud the earth in Chufu/sz's own words, closely rendered. trfl 

*if 1 f * ss® B tos, * n 
g«®iis is a 

g sm £# w $ m m * « & + * ^ 

^ fE “ In the beginning of heaven and earth there, 
only was the Yin-ncd and Yang-cd Ki (i. e the primordial substance 
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of which we predicate yin end ydng, or passivity and activity). 
This one primordial substance (k'i) revolved, grinding round and 
round. When the grinding became rapid, then was pressed together 
much sediment: in the inside, there being no place for it to get out, 
it was collected together, and became the earth in the centre. The 
liner part of the primordial substance then became the heavens, and the 
sun, moon and stars, which externally around (i. e. the earth) constant¬ 
ly revolved. The earth is in the middle at rest; it is uot below. 1 ' 

This scheme of the generation of all things is by no means peculiar 
to Chti-fiitsz'; he derives it from the Yih King, the source from 
which all the literati derive their views on this subject, and who do not 
therefore differ much from Chti-futsz' in their interpretation. To 
show the concurrence of other distinguished Chinese writers in his 
views of cosmogony, I will quote a few paragraphs from a paper by 
Mr. Gutzlaff, in the Chinese Repository, Vol. III., p. 55. 

a The account given by the Chinese of the mythological era is less extra¬ 
vagant than that given by any other nation, though comprising according to 
some writers a period of many thousands of years, like the Indian kulpas. Is 
assigning a cause of the existence of tlie world they are greatly at a lose. 
Ignorant as they are of the true God, they are carried away by their imagina¬ 
tions, and speak of a cause capable of moving inert matter by which the male 
and female principles, Y&ng and Yin, were called into being, whose continual 
revolutions produced heaven and earth. For this they are ‘ without excuse/ 
though they never read that, ‘ in the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth / but if, after hearing of his wondrous works, they deny the Author 
of their being, the Creator of the universe, they will be found still more guilty 
at his bar. The Roman Catholics have repeatedly given them an accouut of 
the creation of the world, hut they have rejected this reasonable doctrine 
with disdain, and continue to believe in the absurd pantheism of the Y&ng and 
Yin. In geography and astronomy, they have condescended to be instructed 
by foreigners, but to the science of all sciences, the knowledge of the Divine 
Being, tnev as a nation, have never given their attention. 

“Hw&i Nan-tax’, a celebrated Chinese author, discoursing upon cosmo¬ 
gony says, Heaven was formless, an utter chaos, and the whole mass was 
nothing but confusion; order was first produced in the pore ether; out of the 
pure ether, the universe came forth; the universe produced the air; the air 
the milky way. When the pure male principle, Yang, had been diluted, it 
formed the heavens. The heavy and thick part coagulated and formed the 
earth. The refined particles united very soon, but the union of those that 
were thick and heavy went on very slowly; therefore the heavens came in¬ 
to existence first, and the earth afterwards. From the subtle essence of hea¬ 
ven and earth, the dual principles, Yang and Yin were formed. The joint 
operation of Yang and Yin produced the four seasons; and the four seasons 
putting forth their generative power, gave birth to all the products of the 
earth. The warm air of the Yang, being condensed, produced fire; and the 
finest parts of fire formed the sun. The cold air of the Yin, being likewise 
condensed produced water, and the finest parts of the watery substance form¬ 
ed the moon. By the seminal influence of the sun and moon, the stars were 
formed. Heaven was adorned with sun moon aud stars; the earth haa re¬ 
ceived rain, rivers, and dust” 
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44 This is perhaps/* says Mr. Guttelaff, “the most rational theory of cosmo¬ 
gony the sages of China have been able to furnish. The orthodox creed taken 
from the Yih King, teaches nothing but absurd materialism. Heaven operates, 
Earth produces, and all things come into existence, &c. Sz’tsz* tell us that 
4 all that has shape, heaven and earth included, was produced by something 
shapeless, and that the visible world was produced by successive revolutions.’ 
The Wu-yun Lih nien ki is still more curious in its theory. 4 When the pri¬ 
meval vapors and ether germinated, there was a commencement of tilings; 
heaver, earth were separated; the male and female principles came into 
existence; the Yang scattered the primeval ether, the Yin conceived,and man 
was produced by their union. The first born was Pw6nku. At the approach 
of death, his body was transformed: his breath was changed into winds and 
clouds; his voice into thunder; his left eye into the sun, and his right into 
the moon; his limbs became the four regions (poles); his blood and serum 
rivers; his sinews and arteries, the earth’s surface; his flesh fields; his beard, 
the stars; his skin and hair, herbs and trees; his teeth and bones, metals aud 
rocks; his fine marrow, pearls and precious stones; his dropping sweat, rain; 
in l the insects which stuck to his body became people .” 

These several schemes will be found to vary considerably from each 
other in details; but they, and all the schemes of cosmogony I have 
ever seen from the pen of Chinese writers, agree in being entirely 
godless. No *'‘conscious mind, itself self-existent/ ’ creating the primary 
matter, or even out of chaotic matter, producing order by the for¬ 
mation of the heavens and the earth. The following short expression 
of the doctrine of the Yih King is that in which probably all the 
literati would agree. It is from the 49th section of Chu-futsz’s 
entire works. 

“ All things, the four seasons and the five elements, come only 
from the Great Extreme (t'ai kih). The Great Extreme is the 
primordial substance (k'i) which, moving along, divided and made 
two k'i; that which in itself has motion is the Yung , and that w hich 
had rest, or inertia , is the Fin. It (the lei) divided and made 

the five elements. It also further divided and made all things.” 

i* * ra a ft * * m * & + * * e .r 

This is the same scheme of making all things, as that referred to in 
the Li Ki , quoted by Dr Medhurstand commented on just above. If 
this be the doctrine of 44 the learned” on this subject, they must be 
ignorant of the true God, for if Shangti stood quietly by and permitted 
l he Yin and Yang to grind on until heaven and earth and all things 
were made, we can not regard him as God (proprib) ; and if he did not 
exist at that time as an idle spectator, he is not self-existent from eter¬ 
nity ; aud this is equally fatal to his claim to be regarded as truly and 
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properly God. If the Chinese were entirely silent about the making of 
heaven and earth, and clearly asserted Shdngti* s self existence from 
eternity , it might with some more show of propriety be inferred that 
he who rules over all things v must have made all things—heaven and 
earth included in these 'all things 1 —but it would have been a mere in¬ 
ference carrying no conviction along with it; but as the case is, there 
is no room left for such an inference: Shdngti is not mentioned 
among the eternally-existing principles that are spoken of, and the 
making of the heavens and the earth is assigned to the Fin Yang chi 
lei |§| ~^/ ^ the primordial substance of which Yin and Yang 
are predicated. 

If it be asked, why does not the cosmogony of Confucius in the 
Yih King t that of Chufutsz*, and of all the Confucianists ascribe 
the making of heaven and earth to Shdngti, I answer, the reason is, 
I fincy, that they so identify heaven and earth with Shdngti , in thoir 
minds, that it would be to them like making a being the cause of itself; 
and as they never regarded heaven as eternally existent, and looked 
upon Shdngti and Heaven as the same being, they never conceived 
of Shdngti as self-existent. Whether this be the reason or not, it 
seems certain that none of them ascribe the making of the heavens and 
the earth to Shdngti. I can not believe in the existence of a tradi¬ 
tional knowledge of God among a people, who had forgotten this 
fundamental fact, that God was their Creator—at least their Maker, 
and that of the world they live in. If Shdngti is neither self-existent, 
nor eternal, nor the maker of the heavens and the earth, what then, it 
will be asked, is asserted of him, on which his claim to be considered 
as truly and properly God is founded ? 

The first sentence quoted by Dr. Legge is, “ The majestic God 
(Shdngti) conferred the just medium of perfect virtue on the lower 
people.’* In this whole investigation nothing is more puzzling than 
the predicating words which indicate intellectual and moral qualities 
of things which we regard as devoid of both: from our habits of 
thought and modes of expression, we can sarcely avoid regarding the 
names of the things which have such qualities predicated of them 
metaphorically, while the Chinese on the contrary feel no difficulty 
at all, and use them in their strict and appropriate sense. Take, for 


instance, the words just quoted, “ the just medium of perfect virtue 


this, in Chinese, is called the wu chdng 'fj^five cardinal 

which are given as follows: jin, l. It , chi, sin , 

viz., benevolence, rectitude, propriety, wisdom, and fidelity. 


virtues, 



From 


these five cardinal virtues, both men and things, jin wuh. M to 
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obtain at their generation sang £j:, and these constitute their ting 
nature, and this sing <f£|r is explained to be li Jjjj, which is one 
of the two eternally-existent principles, out of which heaven, earth, 
men, and all things were made. We have seen from M. Visdelou 
above, that these five cardinal virtues are derived from the five ele¬ 
ments, viz , wood, metal, &c. What a strange mixture have we here! 
Things (letiA) have by nature, benevolence, rectitude, propriety, 
wisdom and fidelity, and these moral qualities are derived from wood, 
metal, &c. 

In the Yik King the matter is thus stated: “ One Fin and one Ydng 
is called tdu j||; the connection of these two constitutes goodness; 
the perfection of them constitutes sing nature.” 

Of these terms, the commentators give the following explanation: 
*' The ceaseless revolutions of the Yin and Ydng refer to the Ft,” 
the primary air of M. Visdelou, and what we have rendered above, 
primordial substance . 

The (ft) order in which these revolve, or fate which determines 
their revolutions—is called Tau, the primitive Reason of M. Visdelou. 
Another writer says, “ Tdu has no voice nor form, and is invisible; 
that by which men act is Tdu, Reason. One Yin and one Ydng are the 
Tdu of heaven and earth; things (umh) are by this generated, (sang 
Jt\l (and perfected.” 

“ The word “ goodness ” in the phrase, “ the connection of these 
constitutes goodness,” is explained to be the work of transforming and 
nourishing things, “ which is the business of the Ydng, the moving or 
active primordial substance.” 

The word sing ^ nature, is thus explained : ^ If} 

“Nature means that which things (men included) receive. It means 
that when things are £$£ sang, generated, they have sing, nature, and 
that each thing is so arranged, is owing to Tdu , and is the business 
of the Yin, the non-moving, or passive primordial substance.” This 
sing, nature, is also explained by the character Jl§ ^ ut to¬ 
gether, aud it amounts to this: men and things obtain ^ k'i, and 
thus they have king, form; they obtain li, and thus they have & 
sing , nature. 

The great question is, what sets this primary substance, k'i, in mo¬ 
tion ? If you answer T di kih , then what is Tdi kih ? T di kih is 
Li, Tdi kih is Tdu, Tdi kih i s Ki: A most vicious circle, from 
which there is no escape. 
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If you say, “ Heaven confers this nature,” the ^ the celestial 
decree is merely lx or tdu . If you say, Shdngti confers this nature, 
Skdngti is Heaven, and so you run round the circle again. No won¬ 
der that Dr. Medhurst found himself “ baffled by the very incoherent 
manner in which they express themselves, and shocked at the pro¬ 
pensity to materialism which they constantly exhibit”* 


* I shall throw together in a note here the proofs of all I have advanced in 
the text, and give the Chinese characters along with the translation. These 
extracts are all from the 49th section of Chfi-ffitsx’s works, the whole of which 
section is devoted to the consideration of Li and Kl. 

1. “ This Great Extreme is merely LI, the principle of order.” 




2. “This character tin X is the Great Extreme of the Tih King, or Book 
of Diurruni. One ie the odd number, and belong* to the active primordial sub- 
stan« (ydng); two is the even number, and belong, to the paanve primordial 
(yin); three i* the odd number and even, added together. When it 

is mid two produced (sang ) three, it means that two and one make three. 

If we merely consider one as the Great Extreme, there is no need to my farther 
that Reason (Tku) produced one.” This puts an extinguisher upon the idea 

of a first Cause in the Yih King’ lit St ? 


0 - 4 H 0r H m - J8 = «! J6 a K 

3 « All things, the four seasons, the five elements, only from the Great Ex¬ 
treme come. The Great Extreme is merely a Ki, a primordial euieUnce." 

M ft B a ft ffi » * ft + ft 

4. “ The Great Extreme is Li—the principle of order; it is the active-passive 
primordial substance vix., k‘f.” fa W§ 


5. “ The Great Extreme is not a separate individual thing; if we speak of it 
with respect to the Yin-yAng—active-passive primordial substance, then it is in 
the Yin-y4ng; if with respect to the five elements, it is in the five elements; 
if with respect to all things, then it is in all things; it is merely a Li principle 
of order (i. e. inherent in all things.) Because it goes to the extreme (of every¬ 
thing of which it is predicated), it is called Tai kik , the Great Extreme. 
This excludes all idea of its being a first cause distinct from Li and Ki. 

* a * s a a - » ® ft »i& w 
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From the inability to produce any proof that T'ien, or Shdngti , 
produced the heavens and the earth, recourse is had to passages 
where heaven is said to generate all things, and “ all things are said 
to come from Shangtl, as men from their parents.” But the Chinese 
phrase here used, |f| win wuh, never includes, according to the 


6. “ Should any one ask an explanation of the assertion that the principle of 
order (li) exists first, and the primordial substance (ki) afterwards; 1 answer 
there is no need to speak thus : but now that we know they are united, whether 
the Li was first, and afterwards the Ki, or the Lf afterwards, and Ki first, all 
this is a matter into which we can not search; but should we endeavor to form 
some idea of it, then we may suppose that (ki) the primordial substance relics 
upon (li) the principle of order, when it acts, so that whenever the primordial 
substance is collected, there (li) the principle of order is present: for the pri¬ 
mordial substance (ki) can coagulate and collect, act and make, but the prin¬ 
ciple of order (li) neither wishes, nor plans, nor does; but where the primor¬ 
dial substance (ki) coagulates and collects, the (li) principle of order is in it. 
Just as between heaven and earth (i.e. in the world), men and things, grass, 

trees, birds, and beasts, in their generation ^ sang) all of them require a seed, 

and certainly there can not without a seed (omnia ex ovot) from nothing be ge¬ 
nerated a single thing; this is (illustrates) the primordial substance (ki) % i. e. the 
ki performs the part of the seed. 44 With respect to the principle of order (li) % it 
is a pure, empty, wide world, without form or trace, it can not make or do any¬ 
thing ; but the primordial substance can ferment and settle and generate things.** 

ra % m t«t z K.B.* » & 105 

w.% if a a t * if ® ns a i g 

2.!i & m £ % ® aa ff.s a §,z * 

H a) ® ® & it fp.m tp m 

lit SM it Sft.R SM ffi 

#}<; + .a » x * ri a «***«& & 

£ * £ a.£ * v if @ 7-6 «! it tn - 

a »4M& i a ft ft.* ss.au * n * # 

g m j® it jm* &fik * t & a 

W. SB S8 «14 

7. 41 With respect to the constitution of man, his li (i. e. the principle, or law 
of order which determines his form, constitution, &c.), is the principle of order 
(li) of heaven and earth; and his ki (i. e. the primordial substance of which 
his body, soul and anima—the whole man is made), is the primordial substance 
(ki) of which heaven and earth are made. The li (inherent principle of order) 
has no trace and is invisible ; we must therefore look for it in the ki —primor¬ 
dial substance. In the world we have both the principle (law) of order (li) y 
and the primordial and substance (ki). The principle of order (li) is the [pri¬ 
mitive] Rcasou (tau) which is inherent in material bodies, and is the root of 
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i istts loquendi of Chinese writers, the heavens and the earth ; an d this 
l$f, because ^ ^ t'icn ti wdn wuh is used as a periphrasis 

for the universe, but 2d, and still more conclusively, because the ge¬ 
neration of all things, sang wdn wuh is throughout the 

Yih King and all the Confucian classics, constantly referred to ^ J^jf 


their generation (or the principle from which they emanate). The primordial 
substance (ki) is the material—the substance out of which things are generat¬ 
ed. Hence, when men and tilings are generated, they must received this ff, 

(emanation from the primitive Reason), and then they have jit sing,nature; 
they must receive this ki (primordial substance), then they have king form.” 

A £ gf « g A. * a gij * * £ S. ft * I* 

£ M a-s & #.* « ±£ ai. 4 i 

£ * 14 1 T £ H l& A $0 £ ft 

ft vx a m £ && m lit a. ift *#£.*«* 

8. “That which is called the Great Extreme is only in the Yin-yring. And what 
is called the Yin-yfing—active-passive primordial substance—is only in the 
Great Extreme. What people at present say, about there being, above the Yin- 
yring, a separate, incorporeal, shadowless thing, which is the Great Extreme, is 

incorrect." 

a #.« ft # a g a is ft a * ±m t 


9. “ The meaning of the Great Extreme just is, the extreme point of the prin* 
ciple (law) of order (if) ; having Li you have this thing, i. e. the Yin-yAng; 
priority or posteriority of order can not be predicated of them (viz. of L*, and the 
Yin-ed-Yang-ed Ki, active-passive primordial substance); therefore we say, 
that when in the Yih King (or Book of Diagrams) we read of the Great Ex¬ 
treme, it means that the Great Extreme is in the midst of the active-passive pri¬ 
mordial substance (Yin-y6ng); and that it is not exterior to, or separate from 
the Yin-yang. Now if we explain it (the Great Extreme) as the Great Centre, 
or regard it os having existed before neaven and earth, prior to the division of 
the great expanse, I fear it is not safe. That which is inherent in material bodies 
we call tau —primitive Reason ; the subtance out of which things are formed 


we call KI $ t the material; now to speak of the Great Extreme as Divine 
(shin jjj|||) —or as a Divine thing, or to speak of it as existing before the division 
of the heaven and the earth, when the primordial substance was all un ited in one 
mass; these propositions we also fear have no basis.’ kmz m. 
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t'ien H, heaven and earth; t. g. in the Yih King we read, under the 
kicn diagram, “ how great is the 

originating virtue of heaven; all things receive their commencement 
from it !” And again, under the J|j| diagram, 

^ ^ 11 how great is the originating virtue of earth; all things receive 
their birth (or consummation) from it!” On these two sentences, M. 
Visdelou thus remarks: “Hence it is that Heaven is called by the 
Chinese the Father of all things, who gives the commencement to all; 


* &.*<*> 

1 .tfc m Z *.»AST 

$ % as.® b* m ii z tt.xEm m> 

ft M. £• M A- % t Z, # S * 5ft ffi.- 

10. “If it be inquired what if meant when we read in the Book of Re¬ 
cords, such sentences as the following, viz, that Skangti confers the virtuous 
nature on the people that 4 Heaven is about to impose great duties on man 
that, 4 Heaven to protect the people makes for them princesthat, 4 Heaven 
having produced things treats them according to their capacitythat, 4 upon 
those who do good it sends down a hundred felicities, and upon those who do 
ill it sends down a hundred calamitiesthat, 4 when Heaven is about to send 
down some uncommon calamity, it first produces an uncommon man to deter¬ 
mine itin expressions of this kind, is it meant that above the azure heavens, 
there really is a Ruler who acts thus ? or is it that Heaven has no mind ? (i. e. 
no controlling mind so that things happen by chance ?) or is it merely, if we 
seek the origin (or cause) that according to the principle (law) of order (/{) it 
is thus ? I answer, these three points have but one meaning, viz., according to 
the principle of order (W) i. e. the eternal fitness of things—destiny, fate—it k 
thus. In the revolutions of the primordial substance hitherto, fulness has always 
been succeeded by decline, and after a period of decline there has been one of 
fulness, just as if things were caused to go round in a circle. There never has 
been a period of decline that was not followed by one of fulness.*' 

Rtf £ s 

ft 
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and that the eartli is iiamed the Mother, who nourishes, nurses, per¬ 
fects and consummates all things. However they can not be either 
the one or the other, the alone , or the first principle of all things; and 
besides, as we have already said, the absolute first principle is the 
grand summit, t'&i»kih 9 which generated the heavens and the earth. 
In the table of Fuh*hi , there is no mention in any part of it of a first 
principle of all things; nevertheless, many interpreters formerly took 
heaven for the grand summit, t'&i kih t and especially its virtue kien 
^; no doubt, because heaven is the most grand, most elevated of all 
bodies , and because in it the power and splendor of the first principle 
most shines forth/’ 

“ Heaven and earth unite, and ||| lj|j wan vmh , all things are 
produced.” 44 Heaven and earth nourish }||| ydng , all things ||| ||| 
wan wuh” “ Heaven and earth exert their influences, and all things 

w&n wuh t are generated.” 44 First, you have heaven and earth, 
and then all things are generated, j§| |ff ^ w &n wuh sang /' 

41 Heaven and earth are the Father and Mother of all things ^ ^ 
||| * ^ We must not suppose that heaven and earth 

are here used merely by metonomy for the producing power, because 
each does its part. We read t’ien yih sang shvnei 

44 heaven is one, and generated water; earth is two Jjj|^ ~ ^ and 

generated fire. We also meet with the phrase^ J£( 

44 the heart (wish or disposition) of heaven and earth is to generate 
things.” This is one of the instances in which we are quite thrown 
out by what I mentioned above—the predicating intellectual and 
moral qualities of material, physical objects. The first thought on 
reading this sentence is, that the words heaven and earth must be un¬ 
derstood metaphorically; but if we will take the trouble to look up 
the native comment, we shall find that the expression is resolved into 
the famous word li Jjg: t. g. CM-futsz’ gives the following ex¬ 
planation of the ^ ^ j(j», the heart of heaven and earth. 

KiiSolEl ^4*. 

IP 

AjV* “ Should any one ask whether in the phrases, the 4 heart of heaven 
and earth/ and 4 the (li) principle of order of heaven and earth/ if the 
character li does not mean tdu li t principle, and sin , heart, mean Ruler; 
I answer, heart certainly has the meaning of Ruler, but what we call 
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Ruler, is just this //, i. e. the principle of order; it is not, that besides 
the heart there is this /i, principle of order, or besides this /*, principle 
of order, there is a heart.” 

And so in the Yih King , when we read that 
XHi ^ ikjl jSi. 41 the great man with heaven and earth unites 
his virtue,” we fancy heaven and earth must be used metaphorically, 
but the word 44 Citn ^ heaven, ” in the phrase “heaven and earth” 
refers, the commentator expressly tells us, 14 to its form and substance.” 
He also says, the virtue in which heaven and earth and the great man 
unite, is Tati. 

The generation of all things is also ascribed to the yin and ydng, 
to the ^ IH urh k'i, the two primordial substances, which are the 
same as the yin and ydng, and to the | j* wii king, the live ele¬ 
ments. While the generation of all things is thus ascribed to so 
many different agents, the generating of the heavens and the earth is 
never ascribed to Sh&ngti. This generation however is ascribed to 
Tin Ydng chi k'i; as for instance in the following ;tl|j Al [& 

IS Z ».fk S t It ft £ * 0T 4 ffi“ *2 3 

earth are only a thing or creature of the Yin and Ydng ; they are what 
the Yin-ed and Yang-ed k' », (i. e. the primordial substance of which 
we predicate Yin and Ydng , activity and passivity) generated of old.” 

To pursue this argument from the Chinese cosmogony any farther, 
we think useless. What Cudworth maintains is necessary to con¬ 
stitute imperfect theism, is certainly the minimum that we could 
consent, should be used as a test to prove whether Shdngti is truly 
and properly God or not. That he can meet the requirements of this 
test is not pretended on ShdngtVs behalf by Dr. Medhurst, as we have 
seen, and I am persuaded can not be shown from the Chinese classics 
by any one. So far from proving Shdngti to be God (proprih) he 
can not, judging from all that is predicated of him, (as far as I am in¬ 
formed,) be shown to be even a Demiurge. And to this assertion I beg 
to call Dr. Legge’s attention particularly. 

If Dr. Legge gives up the point of ShdngtVs self-existence from 
eternity, he can not abandon that of his having made the heavens and 
the earth, and still maintain that he is 44 God over all, blessed for ever,” 
without the greatest inconsistency. This last point he must prove, 
for, if he fails to make it good, we must regard Shdngti as one of those 
gods, whose doom was long ago announced by the prophet: 44 The 
gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall 
perish from the earth, and from under these heavens.” Jer. x H 
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Before taking our leave of this point, I can not refrain from quoting 
some excellent advice which M. Visdelou gives to those who maintain 
that the Chinese are worshipers of the true Ood. He says:— 

“The Chinese are certainly in advance of other nations in the care and 
accuracy with which they have written their histories. Besides what we 
call history in general, they write also particular historical accounts of all 
things, amongst which religion holds the chief place. 

“ Each dynasty possesses a history of itc religion. Thus it will not be 
difficult, instead or vainly disputing about their canonical books and about 
detached portions of passages, to gather from history, a decided opiuion con¬ 
cerning the religion of each dynasty, and finally to decide if the religion of 
the Chinese be the religion of the true God.” 

If we act on this suggestion of M. Visdelou, and test Sh&ngtVs claim 
to be regarded as the true God by the historical account of the reli¬ 
gious worship of each dynasty, the conviction produced on our minds 
that “ the Sh&ngti of the Chinese people 11 is not the Being we call 
God, is as decided as that derived from a consideration of their cos¬ 
mogony. For an account of the objects worshiped in the Chau 
dynasty B.C. 1100, I must beg leave to refer the reader to my 
“ Essay/’ in Vol. XVII, pp., 30, 31, 48, 49, 60. 

In his “Inquiry,” Vol. XVII, p. 175, Dr. Medhurst gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of the worship of the present dynasty : “At the great 
sacrifice by the rulers of the present dynasty, at the period of the winter 
solstice, an altar is elevated at the southern side of the Capital, of a 
round form, three stories high, the top of which, or the principal place of 
honor, is intended for the shrine of Sh&ngti or Ti; having the shrines 
of the Imperial Ancestors arranged on the right and left hand; while 
those of the attendant shin, such as the spirits presiding over the sun, 
moon and stars, clouds, wind and rain, are placed on the second story, 
and are honored with medium sacrifices. When the sacrifice is to 
take place, the shrine of Sh&ngti is escorted to the high altar; and 
while the fumes of incense are ascending, the emperor greets the 
approach of the shin or spirit of Ti; after which he ascends the steps, 
and in the presence of Sh&ngti and of the imperial ancestors, offers 
incense with three kneelings and nine prostrations: this done, he goes 
towards the shrine of the imperial ancestors, arranged on each side of 
the high altar, and offers incense with three kneelings and nine 
prostrations. The same ceremonies are gone through with regard to 
the offerings, which are first presented before the shrine of Shangti , 
and then before those dedicated to the Imperial Ancestors. When 
the service is completed, the spirit of Tt is escorted on its departure 
by music, and the shrine conducted to the temple, where it is deposit* 
ed as before.” 
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It will be observed here, that the respect shown to the imperial an¬ 
cestors is 89 great as that 9howu to Skangti % nothing but precedence 
being given to him. They are elevated to the same height, and 
they, as well as Shangti, have incense offered to them, and are saluted 
with u three kneelings and nine prostrations.” If (the emperor had 
any, even the slightest, knowlege of the self-existent Being who is 
" God over all,” could he thus elevate his deceased ancestors, the 
mere creatures of this Being, to equal rank and honors with him ? 

To illustrate further the Chinese worship, we refer also to a paper on 
“ the State Religion of China” from the pen of Dr. Morrison. This 
paper was communicated by him to the Chinese Repository in 1834, 
after he had enjoyed intimate intercourse with the Chinese people 
and the officers of government for twenty-six or seven years. 

“ The Chinese have no generic name for religion. The word fttdu, which 
means to teach, or the things taught, doctrine or instruction, is indeed applied 
by them to the religious sects of Tku and Budha, as well as to the etnical 
sect of Confucius. But they do not apply it to the State Religion; for that 
does not consist of doctrines which are to be taught, learned and believed, 
but of rites and ceremonies. It is entirely a bodily service, which, how. 
ever, tacitly implies the belief of aome opinions; though to have correct 
opinions according to some prescribed rule or articles of faith, forma no part 
of the system. The state religion, as practiced by the Court of Peking and by 
the Provincial governments is contained in the code of laws called Td-teing 
Jfwui-iitn and in the Ta-Uing Liuh-li under the head ll> rules of propriety and 
decorum, or rites and ceremonies, and in the subordinate division Ui-ez? 
sacrifices and offerings. From these two works we shall briefly specify; 1st, the 
persons or things to whom these sacrifices are presented, or the objects of 
governmental worship; 2d, the ministers or priests who offer these sacrifices, 
and the preparation required of them for the performance of this religious 
•crvico; 3d, the sacrifices and offerings, the times of presenting them and the 
ceremonies accompanying them; and 4th, the penalties for informality, or 
defective performance of the state religion.” 

M First, we are to speak concerning the objects of worship, or things to 
which sacrifices are offered. These are chidfy thing s, although persons are 
also included. The state sacrifices are divided into three classes; first, the 
id n\ or great sacrifices; second, the chung .«z\ or medium sacrifices; and 
third, the ndu jz\ or little sacrifices. These last are also denominated 
kiun .tx\ the crowd or herd of sacrifices ; the word Hun, a flock of sheep, 
being naed aa a noun of multitude. In the following list, the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 
4th, are the objects or classes of objects to which the great sacrifices are 
offered; from trie 5th to the 13th are those to which the medium sacrifices 
are offered; those of the 14th and onward, have right only to the little sacri¬ 
fices. 

1. 7Sen, the heavens or sky. This object of worship is otherwise celled 
the azure heavens ; and hxodng hung yfi, * the imperial concave expanse.* 

2. 7\ the earth. This, like the heavens, is dignified with the epithet im- 
perial. 

3. TVfcs midu * the great temple * of ancestors. This title is used to in¬ 
clude all the tablets contained therein dedicated to the manes, or shades of 
the deceased emperors of the present dynasty. This triad of titles, ft en, ti, 
t'di midu, always placed together on a level »i? respect of dignity it the 
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grand sacrifices, are also worshiped apart The lines or columns of Chinese 
characters being read from lop to bottom, dignity is always denoted by the 
height of the title, which corresponds in some degree to our use of capital 
letters. Inferiority of rank or dignity is marked by the title being placed 
one or more characters lower. Heaven, earth and ancestors, at objects of 
worship if equal dignity , are placed on a level, and one or more characters 
higher than other objects, as the sun, moon, stars, die. An idea of this may 
be conveyed to the reader by the position of the words in lines, thus;— 

Heaven, Earth, Ancestors, 

Sun, moon, stars, die. 

4. ShU tsih, the gods of the land and grain; these are the special patrons 
of each existing dynasty, and generally located in the fourth place. 

X Jih* the sun, called also td ming, the great light 

fi. Yueh* the moon, called also yi mtng, the night light 

7. Tsicn tisi ti wing, the manes of the emperors and kings of former ages. 

8. Sien n* Rnngtsz\ the ancient master, Confucius, die., die. 

44 From this specimen it is apparent that in the Chinese state religion, the 
material universe, as a whole, and in detail, is worshiped ; and that subordin¬ 
ate thereto, they have gods celestial and terrestrial, and ghosts infernal; that 
they worship the work of their own hands, not only as images of persons 
or things divine, but human workmanship for earthly purposes, as in flags 
and banners, and destructive cannon. That the material universe is tnu 
object of worship, appears not only from the names of those several parts 
which have been given above, but also from other circumstances. Thus, the 
imperial high priest, when he worships heaven, wears robes of azure color, in 
allusion to the sky. When he worships the earth, his robes are yellow to 
represent the clay of this earthly clod. When the sun is the object, his dress 
is red, and fer the moon, he wears a pale white. The kings, nobles, and cen¬ 
tenary of official hierophants, wear their court dresses. The altar on which 
to sacrifice to heaven is round, to represent heaven; this is expressly said. 
The altar on which the sacrifices to the earth are laid, is square; whether for 
the same wise reason or not, is not affirmed. The 14 prayer boards,” doth pdn, 
are of various colors, for the same reason as the emperor’s robes. In the 
worship of the heavens, an azure ground with vermilion letters is used; in the 
worship of earth, a yellow ground is used with black characters; for the wor¬ 
ship or ancestors, a white ground is required with black characters; for the 
sun, a carnation, with vermilion characters; and for the moon, a white ground 
with black characters,” die., die. 

14 The tiroes of sacrifice are specified as follows: Those to heaven are offered 
on the day of the winter solstice; those to earth on the day of the summer 
solstice; and the others at regular appointed times which it is not important 
to detail in this sketch.” 

44 The ceremonies of this grand worship of natures this natural religion, 
consist in bowing, kneeling and knocking the head against the ground, or in 

Chinese pM ktsd Jjjg. Kan p|| In those sacrifices in which the 

emperor officiates m proprid persond, he never knocks his head against the 
ground. What he requires of the greatest monarch on earth, he will not 
give to the greatest, 4 supremest ’ thing that he worships. The three kneelings 
and dine knockings of the head against the ground, he turns into three kneel¬ 
ings and nine boars. The Kan or the p&i> u e. the knocking or the bowing, 
seems to make a material, or rather a feeling difference in the estimation of 
his Majesty.” See Chinese Repository , VoL 111 , p. 49. 

To show that the view expressed by Dr. Morrison is not peculiar to 
him, we shall quote again from M. Visdelou. 14 The Chinese philoso¬ 
phers/' he says, *' speak of revering Heaven, but they understand hv 
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Heaven, Reason ; not that which belongs to man , and which is but the 
effect of that, but the primitive, which is the first principle and the 
necessary cause of all things* To respect this Reason, is to follow 
it; just as we respect fate (le destin) f not by prayers and honors, but 
by submitting ourselves to its laws. Fate (sc. li J§!j say they, is 
marked out by Heaven ; i. e. by the primitive Reason ( sc. tdu 
which is the first principle of all things. In truth it (Reason) 
acts blindly ; but the same necessity which renders it blind, renders it 
also infallible. It in it which is fate, inasmuch as it acts necessarily. 
This is the doctrine which the Missionaries (of the Church of Rome) 
have called the atheo-political.” In his account of the state religion, 
he specifies the objects of worship as follows:— 

“ It is well here to observe, that the religion of the philosophical sect 
of China (i. e. the Confucian, or state religion) does not exclude 
sacrifices, which on the contrary are quite numerous. To speak.here 
only of the principal or Imperial sacrifices, there is one for Heaven 
(le Ciel), for the Earth, and the ancestors of the emperors; for the 
tutelary spirit (Skin) or Genius of arable lands, and for the tutelary 
Genius (Shin) of the grains of the empire; these are sacrificed to at 
the same time. There are also sacrifices for the five principal moun¬ 
tains of the empire ; for the five tutelary mountains, for the four seas, 
and the four rivers. They sacrifice at the sepulchres of the illustrious 
emperors of past dynasties, and at the temple dedicated to Confucius 
in the place of his birth, and to other sages and heroes. All these 
sacrifices are made by the emperor himself, or by his orders. More¬ 
over when the emperor is about to march himself on any military 
expedition, he sacrifices to the spirit (shin) of the standards, and 
they stain the standards and drums with the blood of the victims.” 

No one, from this account of the state religion of China, as given 
by Dr. Morrison and M. Visdelou, can make out that the Chinese are 
worshipers of the true God; nor, we should think, after reading it, 
could resist the impression, that his imperial Majesty and those who 
join with him in this worship, are wholly ignorant of the being we 
Christians call God 

But, it is said, in high antiquity, the Chinese had much more 
knowledge of God than they have at present. Of this assertion I 
have never seen any proof produced from the ancient books that 
have come down to us. We have already seen what is to be 
found in the Yih King, which treats of physics and metaphysics, on 
this subject. Its uniform doctrine is, that heaven and earth generated 
all things; I say ‘uniform doctrine,’ for in the sentence quoted from 
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the 5th chapter of the 4th section of the Book of Diagrams, “ The 
^ [Supreme] Ruler [causes things to] issue forth under the Chin 
Diagram (See Dr. Medhurst's 44 Theology of the Chinese,” p. 234), the 
words 44 Supreme ,, and 44 causes things to” are added by the trans¬ 
lator. The text should be translated, 44 The Ruler issues forth under 
the Chin diagram,’ 1 which answers to the commencement of spring. 
Some interpreters understand the word T% of Shdngti; but the an¬ 
cient interpreters, M. Visdelou tells us, understood by it the Emperor 
Fuh-hf. 

If recourse is had to the Shu King ^ the Historical Classic, 
for proof of the assertion that, in high antiquity, the Chinese had 
a purer knowledge of God than they have at present, we shall find 
the account of what took place on the occasion, when the first religious 
worship was offered in China, in the Canon of Shun, which is the 
second book of the Shu King. It reads as follows : 44 Shun then offer, 
ed the sacrifice called lui, to Shangti; he presented a pure offering to 
the six venerables Ones, he looked with devotion towards the hills and 
rivers, aud glanced around at the host of Shin” See Medhurst’s 
Shoo King, p. 17. 

What is this sacrifice called lut ? The word means, to correspond 
to, and the explanation given of the name is this : 44 The kidu sacrifice 
(see Ch. Rep. Vol. XVII. pp 34—42.) was the sacrifice constantly 
presented to the expansive heavens , at the border of the country ; but 
this not being one of the seasons for the regular sacrifice, and there 
being occasion for a sacrifice to announce to heaven, (Shun’s as¬ 
sociation with Yau on the throne) the ceremonies used were like those 
of the kidu or border sacrifice; therefore it is called lui y a corres¬ 
ponding sacrifice.” 

Here it will be seen, the Supreme Ruler worshiped is 44 the expan. 
sive heavens,” the accustomed sacrifice to which was offered at the 
winter solstice ; which sacrifice, called kiau t is imitated on the occa¬ 
sion of this worship to Shdngti , who is evidently, merely 44 the expan¬ 
sive heavens” worshiped under the title of Supreme Ruler. Of this 
ancient sacrifice called kidu, it may be asked, Was it so set apart to 
the worship of 44 the expansive heavens,” 4t the Supreme Ruler,” that 
no other being or thing was ever permitted to share it with him ? 
The answer is, that the expansive heavens, the Supreme Ruler, has 
never enjoyed among the Chinese from the earliest times, of which 
their histories inform us, any such preeminent distinction. Following 
out the view presented in the Yih King of Earth’s participating with 
Heaven in generating all things, so that th*y together became 44 tlie 
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Father aud Mother of all things,” this highest sacrifice was always 
offered to Earth as well as to Heaven, the only distinction between 
them being, that this sacrifice was offered to Earth at the summer 
solstice and at the northern border of the country, whereas it was of¬ 
fered to Heaven at the winter solstice and southern border of the 
country. Some greater deference to Heaven is no doubt designed in 
these slight distinguishing circumstances, but not greater than the 
Chinese would accord to the father over the mother. 

1 hope that those who find in the Chinese classics proof that the 
ancient Chinese knew and worshiped the true God, will produce it. 

1 do not think tradition could have done much for Shun, when he 
thus worshiped 41 the expansive heavens,” under the title of the Su¬ 
preme Ruler, and added to this the worship of the six venerable Ones, 
t. e. 1. the four Seasons; 2. Heat and cold; 3. the Sun; 4. the Moon; 
5. the Stars; and 6. Drought; and not content with all this Sabianism, 
descended to earth and worshiped the hills and rivers, and hosts of 
deceased worthies. 

The onus probandi is with Dr. Legge, and the nature of the case is 
such that we are constrained, 44 for conscience sake,” to call upon 
him to give us the clearest proof, before we can go with him. A 
mistake here is most fatal. While we have a single doubt that “ the 
Shdngtt of the Chinese people” is God, truly and properly God,—the 
very identical Being we are taught in the Sacred Scriptures to wor¬ 
ship—we dare not teach others to worship him. Where love and 
affiance are due, we must be cautious and jealous ; for God is jealous. 
The wife must have no doubt that 44 her man ” is her husband: if 
she have the shadow of a doubt, and yet lives with him, she commits 
adultery. God uses this very relationship to illustrate his own jealousy : 
we therefore say, 44 our God,” the God we worship, must be Jehovah. 
If there is a single doubt that 44 the Shangti of the Chinese people” 
is Jehovah—the very same identical Being, and not merely the most 
like Jehovah of any of the Chinese gods—and we proceed, notwith¬ 
standing this doubt, to worship him, we are guilty of spiritual adultery. 

We can not but think that Dr. Legge has a very difficult task before 
him, whether he appeals to the Chiuese cosmogony, or the Chinese 
ritual, to prove that 4< the Shangti of the Chiuese classics and the 
Shangti of the Chinese people i6 God over all blessed for ever.” But 
if Dr. Legge should succeed in proving to our satisfaction that the 
being whom the Chinese designate by the phrase Shangti is to be 
regarded as truly and properly God, I would still object to the use of 
this phrase to render Elohim aud Theos. 
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1st. Because T ien ^ not Shdngti, is the absolute term by which 
the Chinese designate this Being, “ as a whole and without reference to 
anything of which it is a part; ” while Shdngti is merely one of the 
titles of T ien , which expresses only one single, definite relation that 
T ien bears to men and all things. This title is therefore unsuitable for 
rendering Elohim and Theos , because we must use the word by which 
they are rendered, to speak of Jehovah as he exists in and of himself— 
e. g. when it is used to speak of his nature, his existence from eternity 
before there were any creatures to stand in any relation to him, or to 
express the doctrine of the Trinity; and also, because the Being we 
call God sustains not one merely, but many relations to us, and 
therefore the word by which we render Elohim should be an absolute 
term—the name of the Being viewed as a whole—and not a relative 
term, which can suggest only one relationship. 

2d. Because Shdngti is a compound term, consisting of an ad¬ 
jective “ Supreme,” and a noun “ Ruler,” and we want a simple, 
uncompounded word— God. These points will be best discussed under 
propositions 6. and c. 

(To be continued.) 


Art. II. Notices of Coal in China. By D. J. Macgowan, m. d., 
Cor . Mem. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Coal deposits exist to a greater or less extent throughout the different 
mountain ranges which girt the great Plain of China. On its northern 
boundary this mineral is met with in numerous localities, on the Celes¬ 
tial Mountains, on the Mongolian steppes, and various offsets of the 
Altai range, the most productive of which are in Shingking and 
Sh&nsf. There are several smaller deposits in Chihli and Corea. Un¬ 
skillful mining, and the want of suitable means of transport, enhance 
the cost of the mineral, and limit its consumption. Except for culinary 
and manufacturing purposes, it is little used, the inhabitants trusting to 
furs and skins for protection from the extreme rigor of their winters. 

The best coal brought to the Capital, is from Pingting chiu in Sh in- 
si. Anthracite of good quality is brought from K^ichau in Li utung. 
Chinese cosmogonists, drawing on mythology, gravely state, that in one 
of the Pingting mines the furnace still exists, in which Niukwa fused 
stones for repairing hole* m the heavens, and that it is the original 
VOL XIX M) vii. 41) 
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of furnaces now in use. Those deposits which have been mined for 
the longest period, with which we are best acquainted, and are the 
most productive, lie in the middle and southern parts of the empire. 

That branch of the Himalayan range, known as the Yun-ling, 
forming the prominent topographical feature of the provinces of 
Sz’chuen, Yunnan, Kweichau, Hun&n, Kwangtung, Fuhkien, Ki&ngsf, 
and Chehkiiug, has the carboniferous system superimposed on a 
granitic base through a great part of its extent, in numerous sections 
of which the coal measures exist, generally interstratiiied with beds of 
slaty clay and limestone. Those best known lie in the basin of the 
K&n in Kiingsf, reposing on old red sandstone and gray compact 
limestone, in close connection with deposits of iron ore. Those in 
the valleys of the Si&ng, Tsz\ and Yuen in Hun4n, the western slope of 
the terminal ridges of the Yun-ling in Chehkidng, at the sources of 
the Tsientdng, and the southern aspect of the same range in KwAng- 
tung at Ndnhiung, all present analogous geological relations. This 
vast carboniferous tract appears to be continuous in a measure, with 
that of Assam and Burmah. 

The coal most in demand in central China is called “ the Kwang 
coal.” It is brought from various districts in Hun&n. Suchau is the 
entrepdt for all that is consumed in Ki&ngsu and Chehkidng. It is 
black, very compact, specific gravity 1.34, columnar structure, oc¬ 
casionally iridescent, and from the large quantity of carbon it contains 
is analogous, though inferior to the American anthracite; it burns 
intensely with a small blue flame, its ashy residuum being of a red¬ 
dish color. That in use at Shinghdi is of this description. It is 
brought from Suchau, vi& Chapu to Ningpo, where it costs $12 per 
ton, about one third more (the dealers say) than at Shdnghdi. Its 
consumption is very limited, being almost wholly confined to the 
manufacture of brass tobacco pipes. The best quality of this coal, 
that which most resembles anthracite, is well adapted for grates and 
stoves, being free from fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, and is more 
wholesome than the bituminous coal usually imported from Liverpool 
and Sydney. 

Numerous varieties are produced in the province of Ki&ngsti, slaty, 
cannel, bituminous, and anthracite. Portions of the latter are 
sold at Suchau as the kwang coal. A considerable quantity from the 
mines in Kw&ngsin is carried over the mountains into the province 
of Chehkiing. It is found abundant also in Fungching and Ching* 
kiang. The proximity of the coal measures in this province to ferru¬ 
ginous ore and lime, facilitates the manufacture of iron. Some of the 
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mountains which support the subterranean treasures, afford disinte¬ 
grated granite, of which the celebrated porcelain is fabricated. The 
furnaces in Kingteh-chin, the great seat of this branch of industry, are 
chiefly lieated by coal procured from adjacent mines. The generic 
designation for the mineral produced from the Chehki&ng mines, is 
Ki£ngsh&n coal, the name of the district in Kiichau fu, in the S.W. 
part of the province, whence it is chiefly derived. A large quantity 
however comes from the conterminous districts of Sfng&n, and ChSng- 
shin. The principal mines are at the Wukwei mountain, near Kf- 
tung, and at the ChenkiA lake in the first named district. There are 
several varieties, that most valued is termed “ wood coalit exhibits, 
where it is laminated with the fibres of the bituminated vegetable, a 
distinct, bright, conchoidal fracture; at all other points it presents a 
dull, coarse grained, segregated texture. Specific gravity, 1.29. It 
burns with some smoke, and cakes ; emitting a small quantity of hy¬ 
drogen gas, leaving light colored ashes. It possesses a much larger 
proportion of carbon than ordinary bituminous coal, and some speci¬ 
mens compare very favorably with that brought from England, and 
stored at Ningpo for H. B. M. steamers; yet generally speaking, the 
coal found on this continent is unfit for the steam engine, that from the 
islands being better adapted for such purposes. One of the varieties 
is called iron coal; “ it is slaty, and can be ignited only with the aid 
of the bellows; another is the Barbarian coal , which burns rapidly, with 
a large amount of smoke, and resembles brown coal. The peculiar 
properties of other varieties are designated by their names as " stink¬ 
ing coal, 11 “ crackling,” and. “ smoky coal—an inferior quality 
comes from one of the mines, abounding in sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and closely resembles the coal found near Canton. 

The “ wood coal ” is generally reduced to powder, and formed into 
cakes with mud, and employed in furnaces for culinary purposes, and 
in chafing dishes for warming public offices. It is used to some ex¬ 
tent by blacksmiths. Coal cakes are* much used at Hkngchau, in the 
liquor shops, in order to keep warm rice-whiskey on hand at all hours 
of the day; and in the- tea shops, where boiling water is in constant 
requisition. The furnaces are certainly primitive, consisting of a few 
bricks making a close square or circular chamber, generally about 
four inches in diameter with a small grate below, and inclosed above. 
When the cakes are perfectly ignited by a few chips, and the smoke 
ceases to rise, the top is covered over with mud, through which, before 
dryiog an orifice is pierced half an inch in diameter. The vessel 
containing whiskey is then placed over the hole, and is thus kept hot 
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all day without further care, at a cost of a cent and a half The same 
rude apparatus, with slight modifications, is in general use, wherever 
coal from its proximity is not expensive. Sometimes the brickwork 
is inclosed in boards, elaborately carved and varnished. Were grates 
or fireplaces constructed with suitable dues and chimneys, coal would 
be found a more useful article, be in greater demand, and the mines 
consequently be better worked. Even the miners find it more con¬ 
venient and cheaper to burn the shrubs and grass of their sterile hills 
than the coal they dig from their bowels. 

Twenty thousand tons of coals are annually brought from these 
mines to Hfingchau, which at the hills cost 95.75 per ton ; the bas¬ 
kets in which the mineral is packed bring the cost up to $6.50; and 
the expense of transportation to Ningpo raises it above $8 per ton. 
The annua) production and value of the Chehkiang coal mines may 
be computed with considerable accuracy, and thus afford data for a 
national estimate, which may he thus given :— 


Chehkiang. .60,000 tons. 

Ki&ngsf. ...160,000 „ 

Hunan. 230,000 „ 

Northern Provinces......280,000 „ 

Kw£ngtung and Western Provinces.100 000 „ 


Total »20,000 tans. 

This portion of the mineral wealth of China may he computed at 
nearly six millions of dollars. The paucity of the supply is owing not 
to the poverty of tiie mines, but chiefly to the want of those facilities 
for mining, which the steam-engine can alone supply. Mines often, 
when they become most productive, are suddenly filled with water and 
rendered useless. In this manner, an immense number of shafts of 
great extent are unavailable. Provided with the steam-engine and the 
safety lamp, the Chinese miner could doubtless bring to light inex¬ 
haustible supplies of this subterranean treasure. 

Chinese miners are extremely poor and rude mountaineers; it is 
said they often relieve hunger by eating coal, and if it be true, as has 
been represented, that pigs fatten on this mineral in some western 
countries, this report respecting Chinese miners is not incredible. For 
the most part, the mines are worked in horizontal shafts, though pits 
are sometimes dug. At one period, powdered coal was mixed with 
flour and the juice of dates, and burned in chafing-dishes for pro¬ 
ducing a fragrant perfume. For such pastils, charcoal has been sub¬ 
stituted. This mineral, the source of so much wealth and power in 
the West, does not appear to have been known to Europe more than 
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three hundred years* but Chinese antiquarians refer its use to a re¬ 
mote period in their history. Its utility in the arts has been appreci¬ 
ated at Peking for more than a thousand years, as may be inferred from 
the encomiums bestowed upon it by a poet of the Sung dynasty, who 
lauds it as useful in the manufacture of iron implements. A writer 
in the early part of the seventh century mentions the article. The 
earliest notice of coal is in the history of the Hftn dynasty, B.C. 202 
to A.D. 25, where the remark occurs that Kiangsi produced stones, 
which were used as fuel. 

To appreciate rightly the value of these vast coal deposits, extend¬ 
ing from Corea to Siam, regard must be had to the increasing com¬ 
merce of the Pacific, to the revolution which seems on the eve of tak¬ 
ing place in the route of communication with western nations, and to 
the prospective greatness of the Anglo-Saxon states springing into 
existence on its eastern shores; of their capacity, aided with the ap¬ 
pliances of foreign skill and capital to supply all demands which the 
steam-engine may make upon them, both for manufactures and navi¬ 
gation, there can exist no doubt. 

Nor have these primeval forests been stored upon the continent alone; 
they abound in more accessible situations, isolated, as it were express¬ 
ly for steam navigation* in the islands of Japan, Formosa, and Borneo. 
Before the application of steam and coal to navigation, a sceptical 
philosophy might have questioned the utility of deposits of this mine¬ 
ral in the torrid zone, and immediately under the equator, but the 
design of the Omniscient Artificer of this beautiful sphere is now 
obvious, affording another evidence that He left, nothing to fortuitous 
circumstances, and another lesson fraught with instruction for reflec¬ 
tive minds. May the name of the immense sheet of water, on whose 
shores Infinite Beneficence has scattered this mineral, indicate the 
peaceful purposes of all who traverse it, that both elemeuts may con¬ 
tribute to the diffusion of commerce and civilization in fusing hostile 
races into a common brotherhood ! 

Ningpo, February 1st, 1850. 
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Arr. III. Men and things in Shanghai: scene changed; the spring 
propitious; early harvests plentiful; famine and beggary diminish¬ 
ed; a forced donation returned; the asylum Jar outcast children 
dismantled; unburied cofins; small pm; fever; moat and ditches 
excavated; smuggling; the opium question; Lord Palmerston's 
letter. Letter to the Editor from Spectator. 

Sir : Since my last letter to you was written, the scene here has 
changed not a little,—in some respects for the better, but not in all. 
During the last two years, over the whole wide and populous plains of 
Ki&ngniin, there have been inundation and famine, accompanied by 
sickness, death, and civil disorders. Last winter formed the crisis in 
these calamitous events. It was a gloomy winter, a trying season 
to the Chinese. Badges of mourning were to be seen in almost every 
family ; and then to these were added those of general mourning—first 
those decreed for the late empress-mother, and then those for H. I. M. 
The tonsure was interdicted; the theaters were closed; and no voice 
or instrument of music was heard in the land. Business went on ; men 
bought; they sold; they builded; still everything seemed to drag 
heavily. But now the scene is changed. 

This spring season has been most propitious. During the succes¬ 
sive months of March, April and May, rain and sunshine, heat and 
cold, were so blended as to give grea* luxuriance to the whole vegeta* 
hie kingdom. Tha droughts and inundations of the two preceding 
years served in no small degree to give rest and consequent fertility to 
the soil: this and the “ harmony of the elements,” have conspired to 
gladden the hearts of the husbandmen. 

The early harvests are all plentiful . Fruits, vegetables, wheat, 
barley, pease, beans, etc., are abundant. The crop of wheat, it is said, 
will nearly or quite equal the total of the two preceding years. The 
tea and the mulberry, too, are yielding ample stores for all who are 
especially interested in those staple productions. 

Famine and beggary have diminished , and in many places, entirely 
ceased. The great distress among the people, during last autumn 
and winter, was not occasioned by an entire absence of sustenance; 
there was “ corn enough “ in the land; but quantities of it being hoarded 
up. the price was beyond the means of multitudes. Consequently, to 
sustain life, they had no alternative but either to beg or to rob. Some 
did the one. some the other; and some both robbed and begged, as 
best suited their taste and circumstances. The government saw and 
felt the .emergency. and acted very promptly, on the one hand taking 
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all convenient care to afford relief, and on the other to provide against 
civil disorder. Very stringent measures were adopted to prevent 
lawless vagabonds from banding together, and giving themselves up 
to plunder and rapine. Subscriptions were set on foot, and large 
surils of money collected for the purchase and distribution of food. 
In taking up these subscriptious, an incident occurred, the like of 
which I have never before known among the Chinese. 

A forced donation was returned . The scale of contributions was a 
very extensive one, the subscriptions varying in amount from a few 
cash to a few hundreds, or perhaps even thousands, of dollars. The 
officers of government took the lead, themselves individually first sub¬ 
scribing generously. To encourage rich gentry, the government has 
a scale of honors, so that any person subscribing to a specified amount 
becomes thereby entitled to a specific honor. Among those who, 
under these circumstances, placed their names on the list, and became 
entitled to tokens of honor, which are conferred by the emperor, were 
two native gentlemen who signified, I know uot in what way, that 
they made their contributions by constraint. This coming to the 
ears of the magistrate, he forthwith issued a proclamation, stating the 
fact as it had been signified by themselves, viz., that they had been 
forced to subscribe; and thereupon he ordered their money to be 
returned to them, and their names to be stricken from the list, that 
the signatures of such base and sordid men might not remain a 
stigma on the catalogue of the illustrious benefactors which was about 
to be sent up to the emperor. The efforts made by the Chinese, in 
various ways during the late famine to relieve the distressed people, 
present a pleasing feature in their national character. The motive 
operating, in this case, has been a complex one; and of the two 
principal ingredients—necessity and benevolence—( am unable to say 
which, if laid in the balance, would preponderate. With the Chinese, 
charity begins at home, and as it happens sometimes with more 
enlightened people, usually ends there. 

The Asylum for outcast children , mentioned in a forme!* letter, 
has recently been dismantled^ and is being converted into storehouses. 
It has, so far as I can judge, answered well all the purposes for which 
it was designed; when I last visited it, on the 10th inst, the rooms, 
formerly containing about two thousand little children, were all vacat* 
ed, excepting one or two: in these there were twenty-five or thirty 
poor and feeble orphans, or, at least, if not orphans, such as no parents 
or guardians came forward to claim. 

Unbnrhd coffins have recently attracted the notice of the local 
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authorities. These, always a public nuisance in this part of the 
empire, have caused trouble of late by being made a means of claimiug 
a right to the soil. The process seems to be this: a coffin is carried 
out of the city, and laid down ou any unoccupied site that is found 
most convenient: when occasion requires, a second, a third, or a fourth 
follow; by and by boundary marks are set up, and the ground includ¬ 
ed is claimed as sacred to the tenants of the coffins. Quarrels and 
lawsuits about the right of soil follow 

Small pox has proved fatal in numerous cases among the Chinese, 
and in oue at least among the foreign residents of Shanghai There 
appears to be a want of proper attention to its almost certain antidote, 
vaccination. Dr. Lockhart has done the utmost in his power to bring 
this within the reach of the people, but multitudes seem not to care 
whether it he secured by them and their children or not. 

Cases of fever , too, have been unusually frequent and fatal, consider¬ 
ing that it is yet but the beginning of the hot season. This is doubt¬ 
less owing to a variety of causes; while the rains have not been want¬ 
ing, there have been an unusual number of hot days, and large numbers 
of bv.th men and women, called into the fields to labor, have been much 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun. Laboring in this manuer by 
day, and at night retiring to their low, damp hovels, very many of the 
poor laborers have sickened and died. 

The recent excavation of the moat and ditches of the city, it i> thought 
by many and with good reason, has been the principal cause of the 
present sickness. By proper management, the water channels of the 
city might be made to contribute largely to the convenience and health 
of the inhabitants; for want of care and by mismanagement, however, 
they sometimes become nuisances: such, and in a remarkable degree, 
have they been made at the present juncture, just at the opening of 
the hot season. Instead of being kept always open and daily flooded 
and washed by each tide—as might easily be done—the moat and all 
the ditches are allowed to fill and clog and stagnate: when in this state 
some six or eight weeks ago, the magistrate and his friends undertook 
their excavation. What a delving and carrying out of mud and filth 
has there been ! Not only have all these sinks of pollution been stir¬ 
red up front their lowest depths, but the whole black and sickening 
contents thereof have been poured out like lava upon the city walls, 
and on every vacant patch of ground that could be founed, both iu the 
city and along the banks of the river. Horribih visu! 

Some new features have been exhibited in the phases of society 
here, or perhaps 1 should s«), old features li.oe come up under new as- 
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pects; smuggling is no new thing in China Nothing in all the land 
seems better regulated, or to be conducted more systematically than 
this branch of business. How far its tariff of duties has been reduced 
to writing no one can tell; indeed every tariff in China is merely 
nominal, as different from the reality as can well be imagined. One 
of these new features, the only one I will now allude to, seems to have 
resulted from the stolidity of the functionaries connected with the na¬ 
tive custom-house department. Because a foreign vessel happened 
to be furnished with a certain kind of machinery, her owners must be 
subjected to any amount of annoyance the custom-house people might 
see fit to impose. The managers of the steamer were not to be wroug- 
ed in this way, nor were those who wished to ship cargo by her; and 
accordingly they arranged their own business. The amount of duties 
lost on the one side, and saved on the other, by this measure, must, 
some persons say, be reckoned by thousands of dollars! 

The opium question is being mooted anew; some say more severe 
restrictions are to be imposed, while those who have better means of 
information declare most confidently, that erelong, it will be lega¬ 
lized, and a moderate imperial duty imposed. I see no prospect of the 
old policy being tried again; the last attempt cost a three years’ war, 
and millions of treasure; and I do not believe there are to be found 
many who will recommend a repetition of the old experiment. It is 
not hard to believe, on the other hand, that his majesty’s ministers— 
seeing they can neither stop the coming in of the drug, nor the ooz¬ 
ing out of the “ fine^silver,” so long as the old law stands,—may very 
soon recommend that “ opium be admitted as an article of medicine,” 
and so much duty per catty paid, as was done in the reign of Kienlung. 

“ Pa’s ” letter to the court of Peking is causiug no small excitemeut 
both here and at the capital. Those who delight in rumors have re¬ 
peatedly had the satisfaction of hearing that the tiutai of Shanghai has 
committed suicide; still, so late as last evening, when he-returned 
from the provincial city, he was enjoying his usual health. It is true, 
however, that some of the people, hearing of the steamer’s going to the 
north, have become alarmed and left the city. The number of these 
must be very small. An imperial manifesto, said to have been obtain¬ 
ed from one of the public offices in the city, rates the barbarians 
roundly for coming up to Tientsin with a letter, and admonishes the 
people on the coast to remain undisturbed. Canton, his majesty says, 
is the channel through which such communications should be sent, 
he says also that while the ostensible object of the visit is to congra- 
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tul&te the court, the real design is to spy out the condition of the 
country. 

The young emperor's policy , especially so far as foreign nations 
are concerned, is yet a matter of speculation. The fortifications at 
the mouth of the Pei ho are said to hare been greatly augmented and 
strengthened during the present year. Within the narrow precincts 
of the Yuen-ming Yuen , there are are no less than eight thousand 
armed men. Great numbers of the troops at the north have been 
furnished with European arms; and the Chinese government evidently 
thinks itself much better prepared now than it was in the last war to 
match and overcome the barbarians. This may be true; and it is 
equally true, also, that the British government is much better acquaint¬ 
ed with China, and in case of a second contest, would know when, 
and where and how to touch the weak points of the empire. Both 
governments, however, will rue the day, if it ever comes, when they 
“ go to war.” Still such a calamity may come very soon. If Pi’s letter 
has been refused by Sii, by the authorities of Shingh&i, and by the 
imperial officers at Tientsin, will the Queen deem all this as friendly 
to her foreign Secretary ? And if she does not, what will she and her 
Cabinet propose to do? Will the 41 peace" concluded at N&nking, 
and in due course solemnly ratified, be 44 eternally preserved ? ” 


Art. IV. Topography of the province of Sz'chuen : description of 
its towns % productions , inhabitants , Sfc. (Continued from page 
327.) 

IV. The department of Shanking lies in the fertile valleys of the 
Killing river and its tributaries, having P&uning fu on the north, 
Chungking fu on the south, Suiting fu on the east, and Tungchuen 
f j west; the chief town is in the same latitude as Ningpo. The region 
is well watered, and the plains between the hills amply repay the labors 
of the husbandmen, producing large quantities of silk as well as grains 
and fruits; the department is rather celebrated for its oranges. The 
mountains called Nin-ming furnish considerable salt, procured from 
pits in the same manner as previously described. 

V The. department of Stichau lies on the Yunnan frontier along 
the Yangtsa’ kiang, between Tungking fu and Ningyuen fu, in one of 
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the most fertile parts of the province. The chief town lies at the 
junction of the R. Min with the Yangtsz*, and consequently all the 
trade of the capital and other large cities passes through it. The 
variety of its fruits and productions is great, and the commerce cen¬ 
tred in its towns renders this department among the most important in 
the province. The surface of the country is hilly, and even moun¬ 
tainous in some parts, but the genial climate enables the inhabitants 
to avail of all its natural capabilities. 

VI. The department of Chungking is the next to Chingtu in 
importance, and exceeds it in commercial activity. Its western bor¬ 
ders adjoiu the preceding, and reach to Kweichau on the south, while 
on the north it is conterminous with Shunking fti, thus comprising 
an area of nearly 20,000 square miles of the best lands, through 
which the Y4ngtsz* rolls on its way to the ocean. A visitor in 1798 
thus describes the chief town: “ Chungking is the best fortified by 
nature and art of all the cities in this region. Built on a hill, it is 
defended on one side by steep rocks, and lies at the junction of a 
large river (the Ki&Iing) which here joins the YAngtsz’ from the 
north; these two streams bathing its walls, form its strongest defenses, 
especially on the northern side. The walls are solidly built, and fully 
able to resist the cannon of the country: one of the heavy guns on 
them appears to be of European manufacture. The authorities have 
placed a great store of pots full of lime near the gates, to be thrown 
down on an enemy to blind the attacking party. This city is regarded 
with reason as one of the safest in this region, and in times of trouble it 
is the refuge of the people from the surrounding country.*’ Another 
visitor estimates its population at a million of souls. The fruit called 
lichi, and the mowtan flower (Pmania mowlan) from this region, are 
famous for their excellence, but the vegetable, animal and mineral 
productions are generally abundant and of good quality. Trunks 
and baskets of bamboo are made here, which are much prized. 

Mines of coal occur in this department, the mode of working which 
is thus noticed by a traveler*— 

“Thepassage by which the mines are entered is frequently over a league 
in length, usually very narrow, and almost horizontal. ! have seen many 
of these pits of which the opening was not over eighteen inches or two feet 
square, a complete fox-hole, into which you would never think a man would 
venture to introduce himself. The miners penetrate into these gloomy 
caverns, crawling and groping their way like beasts of burden; they get 80 or 
100 pounds of coal each time, with whichithey fill a long kind of box guard¬ 
ed with iron. It is often difficult to dhs this box on wheels from the in¬ 
equality of the ground, and then they haul it along by main strength, for the 
Chinese are very ignorant of mechanics. To avoid hurting themselves in 
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these rough paths and light their way in this darkness, the miners bind a sort 
of wooden clamp on the forearm, and tie a lantern to their foreheads; for 
this severe toil, the daily wages are about ten sous. 

“The varnish tree is also found in this region; the sap is drawn off by 
making incisions in the trunk of the tree, and catching it in proper vessel k 
At first it is of a yellowish white color, but exposure changes it to a reddish 
tint, and after a while it becomes black. Many persons can not endure the 
odor, nor even look at this sap, and if they come too near while it is liquid, 
their skins shortly after swell, and are covered with pustules and ulcers. 
This does not generally happen, however, and I have myself often stood by 
it, and even touched it, without any ill effects.” 

VIE. The department of Ktoeichau comprises the eastern part of 
Sz’chuen beyond Suiting chau, along the Great river, and consequently 
enjoys great advantages for trade. Its chief town lies at the junc¬ 
tion of the Fanshwui ho ^ JpJ* with the Yangtsz*, and a transit 
duty is here levied on merchandise passing the city, which renders 
i a place of great trade. The bottom lands in this prefecture are 
among the richest in the province, and famed for their oranges; but 
the mountainous districts adjoining Shensi furnish little food for man, 
and are said to be inhabited by a half savage class, greatly inferior to 
their countrymen in the lowlands. 

VIII. The department of Suiting formerly belonged to the preced¬ 
ing under the name of Tah chau; and is but a small prefecture lying 
between it and Shunking fu along the banks of the Kii ho jj|j| yipf 
and its branches, the Tungchuen kidng ^ j|| and Tangtsz* ho 
W? ft- The surface is rough, and only partially cultivated; the 
mountains furnish musk, and salt is obtained from pits dug in them; 
galls, varnish, and maple timber, are also mentioned among the pro¬ 
ductions. 

IX. The department of Lung-nghn is in the N.W. of the pro¬ 

vince along the borders of Kdnsuh, west of Pauning fu, and east of 
Sungpwdn ting and Mau chau. The region included in this prefecture 
was formerly very large, inhabited by tribes of aborigines known un¬ 
der the general designation of Si fan, and the obedience they still pay 
the Chinese depends not a little on the treatment they receive; dis¬ 
turbances frequently arise, and a large number of military posts are 
maintained, the most important of which have been set off from it. Shih- 
tsiuen hien, on the Shih-meh ki ^ or Stone-honey creek, is 

famous as the birthplace of the Great Yii, founder of the Hid dynas¬ 
ty. The chief town lies on the headwaters of the Pei R. 

one of the main branches of the Kialing. The Min Mts. are in the 
north, and the country is generally rough; tin, quicksilver, tea, and 
deer's horns are enumerated among the products 
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X. The department of Tungchuen lies south of the preceding, 
between Chingtu fu on the west, and Shunking ffi on the east, in the 
middle and best settled parts of the province. All its towns are in the 
valleys of the river Pei, and the inhabitants enjoy a pleasant climate 
in the midst of fertile fields. After the conquest, many of the soldiers 
of Shunchi were provided with lands in this region, and their des¬ 
cendants are still required to do service. Salt, iron, copper, and 
sugar are produced. 

XI. The department of Ningyuen has been set off from Y&chau 
fu, and comprises all the southwestern corner of the province which 
runs down into Yunnan. The chief town lies on the Ngdn-ning R. 

a large tributary of the Ydlung R., and its prefect ex¬ 
ercises jurisdictiou over many tufu y or locally governed towns, be¬ 
tween which are several garrisoned posts. An intendant of circuit 
over the west of the province assists him. 

XII. The department of Yachau , the largest in the province, 

comprises all west of Chingtu f.i and Kiating fu, as far as Tibet; its 
rulers exercise a mixed civil and military jurisdiction over the Chi¬ 
nese and aborigines dispersed throughout its extent, aided by numerous 
garrisons. The chief town lies on theTsing-i kiang jlj* or 

Green-clothes R., in a well cultivated district; the ting district of 
T i-tsien-lu west of it on the Lu ho is the headquarters of the 

military authorities, who are, on account of the importance of their 
trust, required to report directly to the Board of War at Peking. Some 
of the locally governed towns in this commandery are large trading 
places, and not a few are wholly independent. Patdng and 

LUAng ^ J||f are among the most noted; the former is on the Ydng- 
tsz’ at the head of navigation in the S.W. corner of Sz’chuen, where 
the great road comes in from Tibet; the latter is on the road eastward 
to Tatsien-lu. The resources and peace of this department are far less 
than they might be, if the relations between the Chinese and the abori¬ 
gines were better arranged. The Lolo, to the number of350,000 souls, 
occupy the S.W., and the Sifin the N.W. of the prefecture; the 
Romanists number many converts among the former, who seem to 
be much gentler in their disposition than the latter, exhibiting many 
customs, and possessing many points of resemblance in language, 
dress, and government to the hill races in Assam and Burmah. 

XIII. The inferior department of Siiyung has been set off from 
Siichau fu, and includes a corner which runs down south of the Yring- 
tsz* between Yunndn and Kweichau. Being a frontier town, it pos¬ 
sesses more political than commercial importance. 
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XIV.—XVIII. The inferior ting departments of Shihchti, T&i- 
ping t Sungpwdn , Tsah-kuh and Muukung , have all been erected into 
separate jurisdictions in order to exercise a better oontrol over the 
growing population. The first named is situated south of the Yfcng- 
tsz* on the borders of Htipeh, north of Ytiy&ng chau. The second 
formerly belonged to Kweichau fu, and lies on the borders of Shensi 
in a mountainous and sparsely settled region. Sungpw&n ting once 
belonged to Lungng&n fu, and is important only as a military post, 
having control over an immense tract in the northwest of the province; 
the town lies on the R. Mien, not far from Lungng&n fu. Ts4hkuh 
is south of it on the same river, and its officers superintend a large num¬ 
ber of forts and native towns, scattered over the regions on the base of 
the Peh-ling. The last, M iukung, lies south of the preceding, and the 
town nearly west of the provincial capital, and exercises sway over the 
aborigines to the frontier. These three last are all unimportant towns, 
except as garrisons. Their climate and productions resemble that of 
the adjacent prefectures on the east, but of the number and condition 
of the inhabitants very little is known. 

Maukung ting comprises the country formerly occupied by the 
petty kingdoms of Great and Little Kinchuen, so called by the Chi¬ 
nese from two streams running through them. The conquest of these 
MUutsz’ by Akwei in 1775 is described by Amiot in the Mlmoires, 
tom. Ill, page 387, &c., and from the Chinese account there given 
it is plain that the inhabitants fought for their lives. The Manchu 
general learned that the sterility which reigned on the mountains, the 
steep rocks and frightful precipices met at every turn, the deep gorges 
and dense forests, and absence of roads, rendered them inaccessible 
to all besides the natives, and that an invading army must be divided 
into small detachments, and carry everything itself. Urged on by 
his master, he made the attack, and by his skill and bravery overcame 
every natural and human obstacle. The mountaineers bravely held 
every pass; even the women armed themselves; they rolled down stones 
on the Manchu*, and destroyed them by guns placed in ambush, as 
well as open attack, but all their resistance was unavailing, and Sonom, 
the king, capitulated on the promise by Kienlung of sparing his life if 
he surrendered, but the royal autocrat murdered him and his family at 
Peking in the presence of the army. The aborigines were nearly 
exterminated, and Chinese settlers were brought in to occupy the land 
with such rapidity that in 1778, several towns had been built, and 
the whole region quieted 
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XIX. The inferior department of Tsz* lies between Chingtu and 
iSlichau fu, easterly; it was once attached to the former, and its 
chief town lies on the Chung R. Jtit S.E. of the provincial capital. 

XX. The inferior department of Mien was also partitioned from 
Chingtu fu, but is situated farther north, between Lungngin and 
Tung chuen in the banks of the R. Pei, in a rich, accessible, and 
salubrious part of the province. In their productions, these depart* 
ments resemble those adjacent. 

XXI. The inferior department of Mdu lies north of Chingtu, be¬ 
tween the preceding and Tsihkuh ting, on the east bank of the R. 
Min. It formerly belonged to Chingtu fu, and its chief town is about 
60 miles from the capital. 

XXII. The inferior department of Yt/ydng occupies the extreme 
southeastern part of Sz’chuen, adjoining the provinces of Hon4n, 
Hupeh, and Kweichau, in a rugged and unimportant part of the 
province; most of the department is in the valleys of the Wu kiing 
Jilt or Black R.; a range of high hills divides them from Hupeh, 
forming at the same time the boundary of the province. 

XX[II. The inferior department of Chung formerly belonged to 
Chungking fu; it is situated east of that department, and adjoining 
Kweichau, on the north bank of the Y&ngtsz’ ki&ng. It is in Fung* 
tti hien in this department, that the ho-tsing or fire wells occur, and 
which have become so generally known among the Chinese people, 
that the name Fuugtu has come to mean hell; the following account 
of this curiosity by Rev. M. tmbert will explain the application. 
These subterranean fires sometimes produce frightful earthquakes; 
one is mentioned as occurring in 1788, which destroyed a hundred 
thousand persons, and many towns. 

tt On the sixth of Jan, 1827, I arrived at Tse-liu-tsing (i. e. Running-Water 
wells) after traveling eighteen leagues in my thick soled shoes, guarded 
with cramp-irons an inch long on account of the slippery, clayey roads. 
This small station contains only thirty communicants. But I found here a 
marvelous natural wonder, and the greatest effort of human industry I have 
yet seen in my long travels—an extinguished volcano. 

“This place is among the mountains on the border Of a rivdlet, and con¬ 
tains, like Wti-tung-ki&u, salt-pits dug in the same manner as previously 
described ; there are here more than a thousand of these wells containing 
salt water. Moreover each pit contains an inflammable air, which is con¬ 
ducted through bamboo tubes. It is kindled with a candle, and the flame can 
be blown out with the breath. When about to draw up the salt water, the fire 
is put out, for otherwise the air ascending ift large quantities with the water 
would produce an explosion. Four pits in one valley, emit fire in a manner 
truly frightful, but produce no water, and here doubtless is the centre of the 
volcano. These pits originally contained water, but it having ceased flowrng, 
the people bored on for about a dozen years to the depth of three thousand 
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feet and more in order to reach water, but all in vain; when uddenly an enor¬ 
mous jet of air burst forth, conveying with it thick black particles of matter. 

] saw it myself; it was more like the fumes of a burning furnace than like 
smoke. This air escaped with a deep rumbling noise and a frightful gasping, 
which was heard to a great distance; constantly emitting and throwing itself 
out, but never sucking in any air, for which reason I judged it to be a volcano, 
which received its supply of air from some lake, perhaps the great lake of 
Tungring in HiinAn, about two hundred leagues distant There is indeed 
upon a mountain a league distant a small lake about two miles in circum¬ 
ference, of extraordinary depth, but I do not think that it is sufficient to sup¬ 
ply the volcano. This sheet of water has no communication with the river, 
and receives its supplies only from the clouds. 

“The mouth of each well is guarded with a stone curb, six or seven feet 
high, for fear lest by carelessness or from malice, some one should set fire to 
the mouth of the pit; a case of this sort happened last August This well is 
situated in the middle of a vast court, and in the centre of four large and long 
halls or boileries, where are the vats in which the salt is evaporated. As soon 
as the fire reached the mouth of the pit, it produced a frightful explosion and 
a violent trembling of the earth, and instantly, the whole surface of the court 
was in a blaze. The flame, which was about two feet high, ran over the 
ground, but without burning anything. Four men ventured the risk, and 
brought a stone of enormous size to the mouth of the well, but it flew into the 
air, and only one of the men escaped a scorching; neither water nor mud 
availed to extinguish the fire. At length, after fifteen days of hard labor, they 
brought great quantities of water over the neighboring mountain, and having 
formed a pool of it they let the water out all at once, by which means the 
fire was extinguished. I'his cost about thirty thousand francs, which is a con¬ 
siderable sum in China. 

“ A foot beneath the surface, four enormous bamboos are inserted, which 
conduct the gas under the caldrons; one pit furnishes enough to hoi] more 
than three hundred kettles, each of which has a bamboo to conduct the fire to 
it At the head of the bamboo is a tube of clay, six inches long, and an inch 
in diameter, to prevent the fire from burning the wood. The streets and 
large hall or kitchens are also lighted from bamboos placed at proper places. 
They are not able to use all the fire, and the excess is conducted in a tube 
outside of the salt house, where it forms three blasts, with enormous sheets 
of flame, playing and blazing up two feet above the chimney. 

“ The surface of the earth in the enclosure is extremely hot and burns un¬ 
der the feet; even in January, the workmen are half naked, having nothing 
but a small pair of drawers to cover them. Like all othe* travelers, 1 had 
the curiosity to light my pipe at the fire of the volcano. This fire is extreme¬ 
ly powerful; the caldrons are cast four or five inches thick, but they are 
calcined and burnt through in a month. The salt water is conducted through 
bamboos to the spot, and received in an enormous cistern, from which, by 
means of a chain pump, worked night and day by four men, it is raised into 
a higher reservoir, whence it is carried off and supplies the kettles. The 
water is evaporated in twenty-four hours, and forms a cake of salt six inches 
thick, weighing about three hundred pounds and as hard as stone. This 
salt is whiter than that from Wu-tung-kiau, and sticks less to the throat; 
probably the charcoal which is employed at that place, or even the difference 
in the salt water y educes the varieties. The water of this place is not so 
brackish as that of Wu-tung-kiau, and produces as many as three or even four 
ounces of salt per pound. In vVu-tung-kiau, charcoal is dear, while here, ou 
the other hand, the fire costs nothing. Moreover the salt from the two dis¬ 
tricts is sold in different cities, and the custom house officers forbear to med¬ 
dle with this imperial regulation. 
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u This fire produce* no smoke, but has a strong bituminous odor, which 
is perceptible at the distance of two leagues. The flame is reddish like that 
of charcoal; it does not stick close to the mouth of the tube like the 
flame of a lamp, but it begins about two inches above it, and rises up nearly 
two feet. In the winter, poor people dig a hole in the sand about a foot deep 
to warm themselves; a dozen of them sit about it and set the gas on fire in the 
hole with a handful of straw, and having warmed themselves as long as they 
like, fill it with sand, and put out the fire. 

“ The inhabitants, both pagan and Christian, are extremely afraid of this 
fire, for they believe it to be an exhalation of the flames of hell; and yet 
there are no greater villains or robbers in the province. The Christians 
themselves are lukewarm and very pwr: a solitary mau does not feel much 
at his ease among them. Thore is one who owns a well of salt water which 
produces him about fifty francs per day, hut the expenses are great. The 
other Christians are beggarly venders of vegetables, or are employed in 
cutting grass on the mountains, for feeding the cattle employed iu drawing 
the water.” 

XXIV. The inferior deportment of Mei lies on the R. Min be¬ 
tween Chingtu and KiAting fu, to the latter of which it once belong¬ 
ed. Though small, it is one of the best situated prefectures of the 
province. The origin of the name of Tungshin hien, one of its dis¬ 
tricts, is explained on page 314. 

XXV. The inferior department of Kung is situated northwest of 
Mei chau, and west of Chingtu fu, atid mostly within the limits of the 
same plain spoken of when describing the latter place—the number of 
whose towns is an index of its populousness and fertility. Kung chau 
lies north of Kiating fu, and east of Yachau fu. 

XXVI. The inferior department of Lh lies east of Siichau fu oa 
both sides of the Y.ingtsz’ ki4ng v adjoining Kweichau on the south. 
The chief town is eligibly located at the junction of the R. Chung 
with that stream, here called Ta kiAng ^ j'J Great R., but it does 
not attract so much trade as Suchau fu, for the R. Chung is a com¬ 
paratively small stream. All the cities in Sz’chuen on the YAngtsz’ 
are long settled places, as Siichau, Lu, Chungking, Pei, Chung, 
Kweichau, and mauy smaller ones; most of them are often mentioned 
in the Annals of Confucius, the History of the Han dynasty, and other 
ancient works. 

The reliable knowledge we have of the province of Sz’chuen is 
meagre, and we fear must remain so for some time. In natural his¬ 
tory especially, more extended researches are necessary. The Let- 
tres fidifiantes and Annales de la Foi contain nearly as many letters 
written from this province as all the other seventeen put together, yet 
we can glean very little from them on this Inst subject, or on the 
commercial resources of the region. One of the missionaries thus 
gives a general idea of the country, as it appears to a traveler:— 

VOL xix no VIII. 51 
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“ This part of the province where I live presents a constant alternation of 
hills and small plains. Firs, oaks, and palms shade those hills which the 
people find too steep to cultivate. The plains, almost always submerged, 
resemble vast ponds, in whose bosoms are seen the crops of rice. The 
whole country is traversed by national roads—narrow and muddy footpaths, 
where two men can hardly go abreast, and if you chance to meet a sedan in 
the way, you must go back to where the way happens to be wider. This 
is all for economy's sake as the people understand it, for as the road can be 
improved only at the expense or the neighboring fields, they think that the 
traveler had better be cramped than that the harvest should suffer. Cities 
are not numerous here; that which is called the chief town of this region is 
the smallest of towns of the third rank, and yet its population is considera¬ 
ble. Here and there are market-tow ns where fairs are held nine times a 
month. The plain is covered with detached farmhouses hid among bamboos, 
apples, oranges, and other trees which remind us of the country we are in. 
One of them I have made my parsonage, to pass the hot season, which is 
very oppressive.” 

The climate presents great extremes. M. Dufresse mentions that 
in Feb. 1784, the cold continued fifteen days, and hundreds of poor 
people died from exposure; while another states, that during August 
and September, the heats in the plains are very great. Famines af¬ 
flict all parts of China, while the great water-courses, through which 
the surplus of one province could be so easily carried to supply the 
deficiency of another, are infested with water thieves to such a degree 
that the trader dare not venture his goods. In Sz’chuen, in 1840, 
thousands died of want. An eye-witness says:— 

“ This year the misery is frightful. Rice has doubled in price. The 
rich, afraid lest they shall not have enough, have not given employment to 
the poor, who live entirely by their labor, and are consequently reduced to 
the most horrible distress. Untold numbers have perished by famine. How 
many corpses have we seen in the highways! Want has multiplied crime. 
The people have exposed their offspring, many have cast themselves into the 
rivers to shorten their torments; and robbers (always numerous in China) in¬ 
undate the country. Farmers must guard not only their rice-fields, but even 
their kitchen-gardens. During the day, famished children, and grown up 
persons by night, come down upon the unripe grain like a swarm of locusts; 
and if the owner strikes one to drive him off, he will perchance hang himself 
upon the nearest tree out of revenge, that he may be implicated in his 
death before the rulers. Audacious thieves infest the thoroughfares, spread¬ 
ing themselves over the country in the night, breaking open the doors and 
laying hold of garments, food, animals—anything they can get If they are 
resisted, the unfortunate victims are killed in cold blood, and their cries for 
help are unheard, for the farmhouses are isolated, and the robbers flee before 
succor can come. In the mountains, these outrages are perpetrated in open 
day, and such is the ferocity of the bandits, that they often cut off the hands 
of women to get their bracelets.” 

This famine was followed by a plague which almost decimated the 
inhabitants, and when in 1841, the promising crops encouraged the 
inhabitants to hope for better times, swarms of insects devoured the 
grain before it was ripe. Society was almost disorganized through 
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the extremity of misery, and in the town of N&nchuen, armed robbers 
came in open day through the streets, and entering the shops seized 
all they could carry. The magistrates and police in vain exerted them¬ 
selves to arrest them, seizing only a few, upon whom unusual punish¬ 
ments were inflicted; for as the prisons were full, the wretches were firs 4 
starved, then their joints broken, and finally burnt alive. Swarms 
of people prowled through the fields, striving to find a little to appease 
their hunger, feeding on green fruits, leaves, carrion, and even each 
other. One family wa9 arrested, living in a secluded spot near Chung¬ 
king fu, which had decoyed more than thirty persons into the house, 
and devoured them all. 

The condition, number, and tribes of the aborigines still remaining 
in Sz’chuen offer many interesting subjects of inquiry, upon which 
our authentic information is scanty. M. Imbert speaks of those he 
calls Mi&utsz’ as a simple, timid and unpolished race, whose chieftains 
are subject to the Chinese authorities, and who maintain their partial 
independence only by secluding themselves in the mountains. Those 
in the west he calls Sifun, and describes their country as exceedingly 
rough. These mountaineers are probably the descendants of the people 
formerly called Tangouts, for this region was once mostly included 
in the kingdom of that name, which was subjugated by Gengis khan 
in A.D. 1227. It is more than probable, however, that these hardy 
mountaineers have always submitted to foreign rule only so far and so 
willingly as suited their interests; and have thereby kept themselves 
even more degraded and wretched than their lowland neighbors. The 
religious control of the Tibetan lamas probably assimilates these people 
much more to H’lassa than to Peking. 


Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: return of the Str. Reynard and 
Gov. Bonham; death of Gov. Da Cunha; meeting in relation to 
the Exhibition of Industry in 1851 ; licensing of tea-brokers at 
Canton. 

Tbb late visit of H. M. screw-propeller Reynard , to the mouth of the Pei ho, 
has given rise to considerable speculation as to its object and results. She 
returned to Hongkong on the 17th inst.; while absent she visited the 
termination of the Great Wall between Chihli and Liautung, the same place 
reached in 1840 by the Sti. Madagascar (see Vols. IX. p. 421, and X. p. 579). 
The Reynard was found to draw too much water to be able to proceed up to 
Tientsin, and her dispatches were received on shore by Chinese officers, 
further discussion on their subject matter was precluded by the assertion on. 
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the part of the recipients that If. E. Sii was the meditim through which com¬ 
munications were received at Peking. Even if such was the reply, and such 
found to be the rule, we still think the visits of national vessels of all flags 
to the mouth of the Pei ho should be multiplied, and if they dropped in at 
other ports on the coast, as they have the right to do by Art 32 or the Ame¬ 
rican treaty, all the better. The more often intercourse can be held with the 
authorities of this empire by foreign powers, the better for both parties, de¬ 
spite of the many difficulties in the way. 

H. E. Gov. Bonham and suite and family returned to Hongkong the next 
day after the Reynard, after an absence of nearly three months. 

H. E. Gov. Da Cwiha , whose arrival was noticed last month, died of cho¬ 
lera on the 6tli inst, having been sick only about eight hours. His death left 
the colony without a head, and on opening his instructions, the Provisional 
Council found that no provision had been made in them for such an event by 
devolving his negotiations with the Chinese authorities, on any other person. 
We suppose therefore they can only refer the matter to Lisbon. We extract 
a paragraph from the Mail upon his character, and only add in reference to 
the last sentence, that the settlement has been quiet since last autumn, and 
has rather increased in business during a few months past, though none of the 
large native establishments have returned from Whampoa. 

Macao is again without a governor, commodore Da Cunha, who arrived on the 28th of 
May, having died on the 6tn of July, after a forty days’ tenure of office. The BoUtim 
do Govemo lias been published, containing the official intimation, besides an editorial 
article on the subject, and a communication from an officer in the Portuguese Navy, be¬ 
wailing the loss which his country, and more especially the settlement of Macao, has 
sustained. With the limited opportunities we enjoyed of forming an opinion, we entirely 
concur in regarding the death of Governor Da Cunha as a great calamity. He seemed 
to us a person of much intelligence, clearness of perception, and firmness of purpose, 
united to great prudence, and free from strong prejudice. Probably he might not have 
considered it his duty to adopt extreme measures until others had been tried, to advance 
the interests of the colony, and preserve the honor of his country j and we believe that 
had his life been spared, he would have done both. 

The stories afloat about the peremptory demands made by him upon the Imperial 
Commissioner, are without foundation, for we can say confidently, that up to the aay of 
his death, no communication had passed between him and the authorities at Canton *, 
and wc may add, that instead of breathing hatred and Airy against the Chinese people, 
he was disposed to regard them favorably, and had already shown how he could augment 
the revenues of the settlement by protecting and encouraging them .—China Mau. 

A meeting of foreigners wan held at Hongkong on the 24th ult, and at the 
British Consulate in Canton on the next aay, to take into consideration the 
best means of procuring specimens of the different articles of the produce 
and manufacture of China for the Exhibition of 1851. The proceedings of the 
meeting at Canton explain the manner in which the objects of the Exhibition 
are intended to be furthered. 

At a preliminary meeting of gentlemen held at the British Consulate, Canton, vresent , 
John Bowring, Esq. ll. d. in the Chair*, Rev. P. Parker, m.d. Messrs. Carlowitz, Browne, 
Elmslie, Reynvaan, Ponder, Dent, Moore, Dunlop, Sturgis. Ellice, Livingston, Mid¬ 
dleton. Sassoon, Heard. Parkin, Sichel, Ryder, Kennedy, and Cowasjec PaJlanjee, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously carried. 

Proposed by John Vent, Eta., and seconded by W. Moore, Esq. 

I. That the Exhibition of the Industry of Nations, which is to take place in London 
in the spring of 1851, is entitled to all support and co-operation *, and that for the purpose 
of collecting and contributing thereunto the various productions of China, the gentle¬ 
men present do form themselves into a Committee with power to add to their number. 

Proposed by R. 8. Sturgis, Eso., and seconded by A. LhtrUop, Esq. 

2. That Dr. Bowring be the Chairman of the said Committee. 

Proposed by Dr. Parker, and seconded by A. Sassoon, Eso. ' 

5. That James T. Walker and Horace Oakley, Esqs. be the Secretaries. 

Proposed by John Heard , Esq., and seconded by Robert Browne, Esq. 

4. That the Oriental Bank be requested to act as bankers to the said Committee. 

Proposed by R. Ellice. Esq., and seconded by W , W. Parkin. Esq. 
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5. That a Committee of Finance, consisting of Messrs. Dent, Forbes, Dunlop, 
Ponder, Livingston and Heard, be appointed, ana that they be requested to take such 
measures as may be desirable for collecting funds j and that any three of'the said Finance 
Committee be authorised to sign checks on behalf of the General Committee. 

Proposed by W. P. Living aion, Esq., and seconded by Charles Ryder, Esq. 

6. That a subcommittee of Correspondence, consisting of the Finance Committee 
and Messrs. Parkin, Moore, Gilman, Elmslie, Carlowits, Sassoon, and Cowasjoe Pal- 
lanjee, be appointed to correspond with the Committees of Hongkong, Shanghai, and 
other places m China, or elsewhere, where arrangements may be made for furthering 
the objects of the Exhibition. 

Proposed by D. Kennedy , Esq., and seconded by R. 8. Sturgis, Esq. 

7. That a Chinese sub-committee, consisting of Dr. Parker, Messrs. Meadows, 
Reynvaan, Carlowits and Browne, bo appointed for making such communications to the 
Chinese as may be desirable. 

Proposed by W. Moore, Esq., and seconded by H. O. I. Reynvaan , Esq. 

8. That a sub-committee or Classification, consistingof Dr. Parker, Messrs. Forbes, 
Ponder, Gilman, Ellice, Carlowitx, F. A. King, Sichel, Ryder, Maijoribanks, J. A. T. 
Meadow®, and Birley, be appointed to consiaer the best arrangement of articles to be 
collected, and the best means of collecting them. 

Proposed by Dr. Parker, and seconded by Cotoasjee PaUanjee, Esq. 

9. That all sub-committees, with the exception of the Committee of Finance be 
authorised to add to their numbers any members who are likely to forward the special 
objects for which such sub-committee is named, and that all suo-committees be request¬ 
ed to report their proceedings to the General Committee. 

Proposed by //. G. 1. Reynvaan, Esq., and seconded by M. Sichel, Esq. 

10. That in order to prevent the transmission of duplicates, to obtain the moot 
complete collection of objects, and to fheilitate their conveyance and reception in 
England, gentlemen wishing to send articles on their own account be requested to com¬ 
municate with the Committee. 

Proponed by Dr. Bowring, and seconded by John Deni, Esq. 

11. That tne General Committee meet weekly at the British Consulate on Tuesday 
at 12 o'clock. 

Proposed by M. Sichel, Esq., and seconded by John Dent, Esq. 

12. That tne articles sent under the sanction of this Committee be represented in a 
common fund, in which every subscriber shall have a pro rata interest according to the 
amount of his contribution. 

Proposed by A. D.mlop, Esq., and seconded by W. Moore , Esq. 

1*. That these Resolutions be published in the Hongkong papers, and printed and 
circulated throughout the Factories. 

Proposed by Robert Browne, Esq., and seconded by H. G. I. Reynvaan , Esq. 

14. That a sub-committee be appointed, consisting of Dr. Parker, Mr. Elmslie, and 
Mr. Ellice, in order to prepare for circulation a statement of the objects of the Exhibi¬ 
tion, with any regulations or arrangements adopted in England, and that such statement 
be submitted for approval at the next genera) meeting. 

Proposed by John Dent. Esq., and seconded by IV. Moore Esq. 

15. That tne thanks or the meeting be given to the Chairman. 

Canton, 25th June, 1850. John Bo wring, — Chairman. 

J. T. Walker, ) 

Horace Oakley, \ Secretana 

Another meeting was called soon after at the same place on the 4th inftt., 
at which there was a large attendance of the foreign community, when the 
following resolutions were passed. 

1. Proposed by Mr. David Jardine, seconded by Rev. Doct. Parker, —That this 
Meeting feels interested in the success of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations, intended to take place in London during the early part of the coming year, 
under the auspices of the Prince Consort, and associated with so many illustrious 
names,—-that tne Exhibition is likely to advance the interests of science and civilization, 
to extend the relations of commerce, and to strengthen the friendly intercourse between 
the various branches of the human family. 

2. Proposed by Mr. J. F. Edger. seconded by Mr. R. S. Sturgis. —That this Meeting 

S iprovcs of the steps which have been taken by the Preliminary Meeting, held at the 
ritish Consulate on the 25th June, and requests the Committee then appointed to con¬ 
tinue *nd give effect to the arrangements then made. 

3. Proposed by Mr. John Dent, seconded by Mr. A. Dunlop —That while it is to be 
regretted that the short period which intervenes between the present time and that 
fixed for the opening of the Exhibition, does not allow of such arrangements as will 
enable contributions to be sent from the great Chinese Empire, displaying in their full 
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extent its many natural productions, the implements of labor in their various forms, its 
manufactures and works of art and science,—this Meeting is of opinion that a very in¬ 
teresting, instructive, and useful addition to the Exhibition may be made from this 
country. 

4. Proposed by Mr 8. Ponder, seconded by Mr Uvmnton, —That at the difficul¬ 
ties of personal intercourse with the authorities and with the people of China render it 
improbable that to any considerable extent they will be induced to exhibit the produc¬ 
tions of their own country, the amounts raised by subscription form a common ftind in 
which every contributor shall be held to be represented according to the proportionate 
benefits or losses, when the articles shall have been disposed of. 

5. Proposed by Mr H. Motd , seconded by Mr R. Carlowitz. —That^the Finance Com¬ 
mittee be, and is hereby requested to take such measures as they may deem desirable 
for the collection of subscriptions in furtherance of the objects of this Meeting. 

6. Proposed by Mr D. Kennedy, seconded by Mr D. Jardine.— That in the anomalous 
and unsatisfactory position which foreign residents occupy in this country, and fVom 
the impediments to all social intercourse, this Meeting deeply regrets that the contribu¬ 
tions which can be furnished from hence will neither adequately represent its multifarious 
productions, nor enable them to cam out the views of the Commissioners in the enlight¬ 
ened and generous spirit in which they were conceived. 

7. Proposed by Mr Charles Ryder, seconded by Mr A. Sassoon.—' That these Resolu¬ 
tions be inserted in the Hongkong newspapers. 

8. Proposed by Mr David Jar dine, seconded by Mr A. Dunlop,— That the thanks of the 
Meeting be given to the Chairman. 

James T. Walker, ) John Bowriko,— Chairman, 

Horace Oakley, \ Secretanes. 

A subscription paper lias since been circulated among the merchants by the 
Finance Committee, and upwards of $8,000 subscribed. Considerable progress 
has also been made in collecting articles to be forwarded, and it is thought 
that the variety brought together even in the limited time allowed will exhib¬ 
it almost every branch of Chinese art and manufacture. The opportunity of 
of co-operating in the exhibition has been presented to Gov. Sii, but as was 
anticipated he declined having anything to do with it 

A system of licensing tea warehouses has recently been established by the 
governor-general, the objects of which are to be gathered from the following 
edict and regulations issued by the district magistrates. 

Petition of the old hong-merchants , Howqua and others , granted to establish 
tea warehouses , and regulations for levying expenses. 

Fung, district magistrate of N&nh*i, and Shauk>, district magistrate of PwAn- 
yfi, Ac., &c., issue their perspicuous proclamation:—Whereas, the former 
hong-merchants, Howqua and others, on accountofthe abolition by Government 
[of the old co-hongl, having caused the tea trade to be diffused and unsettled, 
so that there is no fixed point for the public items, having petitioned requesting 
the establishing of warehouses, and levying expenses for the convenience of 
maintaining a supervision of the tea trade, and the liquidation of their old obli¬ 
gations to the imperial treasury, we have had the honor to receive the reply of 
the Governor-general, directing deliberations to be held upon the subject, 
and after joint deliberation thereon, held at the time, we reported to His 
Excellency the result, who in reply directed that we should enjoin upon the 
warehouses to conform thereto. Now, it appears that the said tea warehouses, 
being without precedent, the proprietors invited all the tea merchants to meet 
and deliberate upon regulations by which to conduct them, and they {members 
of the tea warehouses) have come before us with their petition to allow them 
to fill the station. Besides complying with their request, and reporting the 
same to all (the high officers whom it concerns, as H. E. the Governor-general, 
the Governor, Superintendent of customs, Commissary of grain, and the 
Prefect), that the same might be entered upon the archives, and issuing our 
licenses to the said warehouese firms, and enjoining upon them to set accord¬ 
ingly ; we also, sincerely apprehending that the tea merchants, and houses 
engaged in foreign traffick, are not yet fully and universally informed upon the 
subject, as it behooves us to issue a luminous Proclamation to this end, we do 
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proclaim to the tea merchants of the different provinces, and to firms engaj.; d in 
foreign trade, for their full information, that hereafter when teas arrive at 1-an- 
ton, and when the dealers with foreigners purchase these teas, it is absolutely 
necessary that they each conform to the following Regulations. Let there be 
no opposition Special proclamation. 

Regulations. 1. Every merchant on bringing his teas (to Canton) must 
store them in the government warehouses, and these bavins; been clearly exam¬ 
ined, and their marks and number of chests ascertained at the official ware¬ 
houses, the proprietors of the warehouse must immediately repair to the Consoo 
of the old hong-merchants, and distinctly and minutely report the same. Hav¬ 
ing settled for the sale, on the day of weighing them, they must immediately 
report to what dealers in foreign trade they are sold, and separately report the 
marks, number of packages, and weight of the teas disposed of. If any of the said 
tea merchants, having stored teas in the government warehouses, should remove 
them to another place, this also must be reported in order to clear investigation 
and management thereof. 

2. As to the discount for difference of weight and value of moneys employed 
in transactions between the tea warehouses and the dealers in foreign goods, of 
late years every hundred taels by the tea scales has been discounted at a 
difference of five taels and odd by the government scales. Now it has been 
decided, after deliberation, that in future, there shall be universal conformity 
to the precedent of the old co-hong, that the discount between tea scales and 
those of the new treasury scales, shall be two taels per hundred tuels (i. e. 100 
taels by tea money weight will be reckoned 98 taels new treasury standard), 
and only 20 taels in the hundred can consist of broken (or “ chopped”) money, 
and should there be no broken money, then there will be a further deduction, 
but not exceeding one tael (for each hundred taels). The tea merchants 
obtaining this compensatory discount in their favor, will possess a very great 
advantage in [receiving] their tea money, and it is right according to this regula¬ 
tion to deduct two mace for every pecul of tea, to compensate the warehouse 
proprietor, and by him to be delivered to the Consoo of the old hong-inerchant», 
and by them delivered over to the government treasury. 

3. Warehouses for black and green teas (from other provinces), and for 
the Tsingyuen teas (of Canton), have been opened for many years, incurring 
the cost of lodging the merchants, storing teas, rent of warehouses, and various 
items of porterage and other requisite expenses, and in future, according to the 
rule hitherto existing, black teas will pay a commission of five mace per pecul, 
and green and native Tsingyuen teas will pay a commission according to the old 
regulations respecting them. (?) 

4. If a tea merchant rent a place of residence for himself and for storing his 
teas, or if the hong-merchants manage for their own chops (i. e. send their 
partners or agents to the tea country, and purchase their teas), each must accord¬ 
ingly repair to the official warehouses and report the number of chests, and 
through the official warehouses communicate the same to the Consoo of the old 
hong-merchants. On selling the teas, the said government warehouses, shall 
deduct a commission of three mace (per pecul), but if said tea merchant employs 
another warehouse to sell his teas for him, then the said superintending official 
warehouse shall receive a commission of only five candareens, and there must 
be no dispute upon the point. The dealer in foreign trade also must have the 
evidence of the official warehouse certificate (that the teas have been deposited 
in government warehouses), before he will be allowed to purchase them, and if 
he do not possess such certificate he will be considered as smuggling the teas. 

5. When one licensed warehouse shall sell the teas of another of the same 
class, it is provided clear, that for black teas, it shall receive a commission of 
five candareens per pecul to recompense it for its trouble, and the remaining four 
mace five candareens shall revert to the original warehouse to compensate its 
trouble. In respect to green and native Tsingyuen teas, there will be a division 
between the two parties, according to the respective commission on each, and 
they will be managed in the same manner as black teas. As to the deduction of 
two mace per pecul of teas, to make up the deficiency in the public items, it must 
be done according to the original petition of the old hong*merchants, via, the 
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weight must be reckoned as at the time of sole* allowing a deduction of ten per 
cent. (tare). And on paying the money, the Weight is to be according to the trea¬ 
surer’s scale, and not of the tea scales, so as to pay less. 

6. When chests of tea are furnished os samples to the dealer with foreigners, 
five catties from a chest is the standard which he is allowed to take out as a 
muster ; should he exceed this, he must pay the tea-merchant for the excess, 
according to the value of the tea, and can not refuse it. 

7. Persons having undertaken the warehouse business, subsequently desiring 
to go into other occupations, will be permitted to report the same and retire, 
delivering their licenses back to the old hong-merchants to be handed over to 
government and cancelled. 

8. These regulations are established with a primary view* to maintain a 
surveillance over the tea trade, and thus to guard against smuggling and other 
like evils : if any do not conform to them, then, by the tea warehouses, they are 
to be reported to the authorities, to be prosecuted and punished. 

9. As to the deduction of two mace to repay the money from the imperial 
treasury, the responsibility is fixed upon the dealers in foreign trade who 
purchase the teas, who, upon the day of weighing and delivering the teas, are 
immediately to take this money, and deliver it over to the tea warehouses, to be 
transferred by them to the Consoo of the old hong-merchants, and by them paid 
into the treasury, in order to show the importance of imperial treasury items. 

Taukwang, 3Uth year, 4th moon, 29th day. (June 9th, 1850.) 

A faithful translation, PETER PARKER. 

These regulations were considered as contravening the stipulations of the 
treaties in relation to monopolies, and this view of the matter was brought to 
H. E.’s notice by the foreign officials. Sli’a answer to the American charge 
d’affaires is here introduced to explain his ideas on this point. 

SQ Kwangtsin, hereditary viscount of the first grade, Governor-general 
of the Two Kwang provinces, ex officio a. president oftlie Board of War, minis¬ 
ter and commissioner of the Great rure Dynasty, has the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt oftlie honorable Commissioner’s dispatch making inquiries relative 
to the subject of the establishment of tea warehouses, and levying commis¬ 
sions by the old hong-merchants, which he has perused and fully understands. 

It appears on examination that the old hong-merchants, inasmuch as they 
were in debt for money borrowed from the public item (i. e. the government 
treasury), and were without the means of repay ing it, after deliberation decided, 
from the tea warehouses old hong commission of Jive mace, to deduct tiro mace, 
in oder to liquidate their debt:— [an arrangement] which in no way whatever 
concerns either the Chinese or foreign merchants ; therefore, during the last 
year, they memorialized the government upon the subject, and [were authoris¬ 
ed] to manage accordingly. Now, the two district magistrates of N&nhai and 
PwnnyO, according to the publicly adopted regulations of all the tea ware¬ 
houses, have issued c perspicuous Proclamation, that all both far and near, 
universally, may understand them, and adhere to the same for ever. As requisite, 
I make this reply, and avail myself of the occasion to present you my compli¬ 
ments, and wishes for ycur health and happiness. The two original dispatches 
are herewith returned. 

The foregoing communication is addressed to Peter Parker, charg6 d’af¬ 
faires, ad interim , of the United States of America to China. 

Tdukwdng, 30th year, 6th moon, 5th day. (13th July, 1850). 

Movements of missionaries. The Rev. W. Gillespie embarked for England 
in the P. & O. St Braganza on the 24th inst.; he does not expect to return 
to China. The Rev. a. V. N. Talrnage and Mrs. Talmaga arrived at Hong¬ 
kong in the Tartar from New York on the 6th inst, and soon after left for 
Amoy. Misses Tenney and Baker came in the same vessel, the former to 
join the Amer. Epis. mission at Shanghai, the latter the Baptist mission at 
Canton. Rev. R. S. Maclay and Miss H. R. Sperry were married on the 10th 
inst. at Hongkong, and have since left for Fuhchau. 
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Art. I. JJeJcnse of an Cssay on the proper rendering of the ward. > 
Illohun and &sog into the Chinese language. By VV. J Boonf. 
(Continued from page 3^5 J 

The issue made with us by Dr. Legge on this point was thus express¬ 
ed in proposition b :— 

“ Admitting that the Chinese do not know the true God, (Dr Legge) 
contends that we should use a relative, not an absolute generic term 
to render Eloliim and ©so;, because these words are relative, not 
absolute terms.” 

On this point Dr. Legge writes : “ First of all, I deny that God is a 
generic term. If I can substantiate this, then there is no room for 
* the single question,’ to which Dr. Boone * narrows’ the controversy, 
viz., ‘ What is the generic name for god in the Chinese language V If it 
were intended in speaking of the ‘ generic name for God ’ merely to say 
that God is a term that may be applied (right or wrong) to more than 
one object of thought, I should let the use of the word pass without 
animadversion. I profess myself as much opposed as any man can 
be to the trilling of logomachies. But it has been employed accord¬ 
ing to its true application, which is not in questions of grammar and 
logic, but in the representations of natural history. Much has been 
said of the ‘genus of gods,’ as if there really were in nature many 
gods, while at the same time and on the same page, it is stated that 
‘ there is in truth but one God,’ and that ‘ there is no either being 
in the universe but Jehovah entitled to this name.’ We are it»ld that 
‘ the existence of ,1 generic name for G<*d is owing entirely to poly¬ 
theism. p^ge I 

\<*I XIX 50 VIII fj 2 
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Though this seems to puzzle Dr. Legge very much, there is to my 
mind no difficulty about the matter as it was stated in my Essay. 
The question was asked at the outset, if the Chinese knew the true 
God, if they were mono-theists or poly-theists ? To this question the 
answer was given 44 they are polytheists, they do not know the true 
Godin which answer, as I understood, all then discussing this 
question agreed. Not knowing the Being we call God, they could 
have, I contended, no name for Him—no word answering to our word 
God , when used propril. Under these circumstances, it was inquir¬ 
ed, What is a translator to do? If he takes the name of the chief 
god, by the admission above made, this would be only the name of a 
false god, which it would be derogatory to Jehovah to use as his 
appellative; the name of any other particular deity inferior to the 
chief god, would be still more objectionable : it was therefore contend¬ 
ed that, among polytheists, where the true God is unknown, the 
only course to be pursued is to use the generic name of their gods to 
render Elohim and ©soe; and to prevent mistake, this phrase was de¬ 
fined to be 44 the name of the highest genus, or class of beings , to whom 
the Chinese offer religious worship.” Still further to guard against 
misapprehension, I wrote : 44 There being in truth but one God, the 

existence of a generic name for God is owing entirely to polytheism. 
If none other than the true religion had ever prevailed, there could 
have been no such genus as this conceived of. The gods of a poly¬ 
theistic people are merely imaginary beings, who have no real exist¬ 
ence. The true God claims the right to displace the whole class; 
and this is the reason that, in translating the Scriptures into the 
language of such a people, the generic terra for god must be used : 
Jehovah claims the right—not to be recognized in the place of the 
chief god of such a system, but—to take the place of the whole class 
of gods. lie will not consent to propose Himself to polytheists, as 
their Jupiter or Neptune, their Tien ^ or their Fnh Budha. 

He claims to be 4 the all and in all.’.We must therefore 

take for Jehovah the name of the whole class, and affirm that it pro¬ 
perly belongs to Him alone; that there is no other being in the 
universe entitled to this name ; that those whom the heathen have, 
in the days of their polytheistic ignorance, called gods, are mere 
imaginary being3 who have no existence except in the minds of their 
blinded votaries. 

44 The generic name for God, when thus claimed for Jehovah, 
undergoes a change by Christian usage : according to this usage, it 
is employed in a proper sense, to designate Jehovah alone: and, but 
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for the fact that it must still be used to combat polytheism, its generic 
character would wholly cease. But as polytheism gave rise to so 
improper a genus , so the necessity there exists of forbidding men to 
have a plurality of gods, causes the word to retain so much of its 
generic character, as to make it available to prohibit sternly the 
recognition and worship of all the imaginary beings, who are by poly¬ 
theists strictly and properly included in its meaning.” Essay , page (5. 

With all this before him, Dr Legge writes: “ Much has been said 
of the 4 genus of gods/ as if there really were in nature many gods, 
while at the same time and on the same page, it is stated that ( there 
is in truth but one God.’ ” It is very surprising to me Dr Legge did 
not see that I contended there was in nature but one God, and that 
the plurality exists only in the imagination of polytheists; that the 
word God, when 44 employed in a proper sense,” designates Jehovah 
alone, and that <( the genus” is an 41 improper” one, whose existence is 
entirely owing to the false views of polytheists. But whether the 
beings designated be real or imaginary, can not, I conceive, alter the 
character of the word, which is the common name of the class. This 
word, if it be a name common to several beings, must be a common 
name, an appellative noun, a generic term. Whether Elohim is actual¬ 
ly used as the name of only one being, or as a name common to a 
number of beings, is a question of fact, to be determined, not by in¬ 
quiring what is the first idea that comes into our minds, when they 
44 rise rapidly and vigorously to the idea of God,” but by an appeal to 
the usus loquendi of the writers of the O, T. The inspired writers 
do not suppose that there exist many gods—a class of gods—nor do 
we, but polytheists do; and accordingly we find that they, in all the 
languages with which we are acquainted (the languages in which 
the Sacred Scriptures were written included), have a general name 
by which this class of beings is called ; and that monotheists, whether 
inspired men or not, have never scrupled to use this word when speak¬ 
ing of these imaginary beings; it is idle therefore to say that the 
word so used is not the name of a class of beings—that it is not a 
generic term. In Hebrew, Eloah and Elohim, and in Greek Geog, Gs oi, 
are used as the name of this class of beings, and in Chinese, we con¬ 
tend that Shin is so used. 

With respect to the-fact that Elohim is used as a name common to 
Jehovah and all the false gods of the polytheists mentioned in the 
O. T., there can, of course, be no controversy between Dr. Legge and 
myself, nor with respect to the fact whether Elohim is, or is not, the 
appellative name of this whole class the only point of difference is 
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with respect to the character of this appellative ; is it absolute or is it 
relative? This also is a question of fact, to be determined by an 
appeal to the usus loquendi of the word. If Dr. Legge understands 
generic as absolute appellative, and desires to deny that the word 
Elohim is generic in this sense, he makes the very issue which I 
desired to make in my Essay, when I defined shin to be the name of 
a class of beings , and called “ ti a mere relative term, denoting office, 
and not an appellative noun.” Dr. Legge’s strictures on my use of 
the word “ appellative noun” in this last sentence, are just; I wanted 
the opposite of “ relative,” and the proper term fl * absolute” did not 
occur to me. I am glad that Dr. Legge has called attention to my 
mistake, and brought up the question more clearly for discussion, by 
pointing out the proper terms to be used, viz., absolute and relative. 
I agree with him that the point is a fundamental one, and regret that 

I did not, in that part of my Essay, express my meaning more accu. 
rately. That Dr. Legge intends to maintain, in sober earnest, that 
God is a relative term, and not absolute, appears not only from his use 
of these words, but from his carefully defining the sense in which he 
uses the word relative , and from his assuring us that, “ God does not 
indicate the essence , nor express anything about the being of Jehovah.” 
This last statement is only a just consequence of the preceding one, 

II that God is a relative term;” but I should have thought the mere 
writing out the proposition in this form would have awakened Dr. 
Legge to a sense of its incorrectness, and caused him to blot out all 
In had written on the subject. Dr Legge tells us very correctly, from 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, that relative words “ include a kind of opposition 
between them; yet so as that one can not be without the other .” 

Will Dr. Legge tell us then, what that is without which Jehovah 
could not be God ? He answers on p. 5 its correlative is “ creatures.” 
“ As soon as the first man was called into existence, Jehovah stood 
to him in the relation of God.” is the eternity of God one of the 
articles of Dr. Legge’s creed ? If so, to be consistent with the view 
above expressed, he must maintain the eternity of the creation also. 
On p. 11, Dr. Legge quotes the principle of the Grecian philosophers, 
“ ex nihilo nihil hi.” However true this doctrine may be when ap¬ 
plied to every “ material cause,” does Dr. Legge regard it as true 
when applied to the efficient cause—to God ? Does he deny a crea¬ 
tion from nothing eg oux ovuv,sothat there never was a time when God 
existed alone, before He had created anything ? If Dr Legge answers, 
as we have no doubt he will, that he believes in the eternal existence 
of the Being, and that this Being, when existing absolutely alone 
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without anything extrinsic to Himself, out of nolhiug made the heavens 
and the earth; then he only differs from us in maintaining that this 
Being could not properly be called God when viewed thus absolutely ; 
and the question is reduced to one of the usus loquendi of the word, 
which happily is so uniform that it is easily settled. 

The Psalmist says, “O LORD, bffore the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world ; even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.’* Ps. xc. 2.—“ I said, O ray 
God, take me not away in the midst of my days : thy years are through¬ 
out all generations; of old thou hast laid the foundation of the earth ” 
&c., &c. Ps. cii. 24. “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ 1 When the Evangelist 
tells us here that the Word “ was God,” does Dr. Legge understand 
him to say that the Word merely sustains a relationship to God the 
Father or to meu? When stating the doctrine of the Trinity, does 
not Dr. L. say, “ there are three Persons and one God ?” Is the word 
God here used as a relative term ? Dr. Legge says the correlative of 
God is creature; from which we infer the word God means Creator: 
can he adhere to this explanation of the word, and point out to us 
what relationship is affirmed to exist between the three Persons of the 
blessed Trinity when we say “ there are three Persons and one God ?” 
We also speak of “ our Savior Christ ” as “both God and man.” 
Do we by the words “ God ” and “ man ” express our belief in the 
existence of two natures , the Divine and human, in one Christ; or 
merely mean thereby, that Christ sustained two diverse relations , i. e. 
creator and creature, to other beings ? If Dr. Legge can be induced 
to forget for a moment his thesis, “ God is a relative term, not abso¬ 
lute,” which, to sustain the cause of Shdngti , “ Supreme Ruler,” he 
has incautiously undertaken to defend, he will I have no doubt acknow¬ 
ledge, with the orthodox of all ages of the Church, that by the word 
God when so used, we affirm that the three Persons are of one divine 
essence or nature—of one substance. This is undoubtedly the mean¬ 
ing the word God bears, and has borne in the Christian Church from 
the beginning, as can be shown from its usus loquendi. 

I open a work on Systematic Theology, which lies before me, that 
of Knapp, and turn to the heading; “ General names applied to Deity, 
without distinction of true or false.” The first given is Eloah , Elohim. 
I turn to the next article; it is heided, “Of the nature and attributes 
of God.” The writer tells us, “ the nature of God is the sum of the 
divine perfections, the attributes of God are the particu' r distinct 
perfections or realties which are pridi ub!c of the divine nature .’ > 
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These attributes are then considered in the following order, “ The 
Spirituality of God“ the Eternity and Immutability of God; M &,c., 
6l c. Are not these essential attributes? If Dr. Legge, when he pre¬ 
dicates these attributes of Jehovah, does not call Him Ood t will he in. 
form us what word he uses as the name of this Being, when discoursing 
of His attributes ? 

But this work is a recent one, and Dr. Legge fortifies his position 
with the great name of Newton; we shall therefore exhibit at some 
length the usus loquendi of the word. We do this not merely for the 
interests of this controversy, but for the cause of truth in general, for 
if Dr. Legge’s position be correct, our formulas, which teach us the 
orthodox faith on the doctrine of the Trinity, are worth nothing, and 
our systems of divinity, which use the word GW, when affirming the 
eternity of Jehovah, affirm also the eternal existence of its correlative 
the creature. 

The first quotation we shall cite to show the usus loquendi of the 
word, is from Tertullian. He distinguishes the words God and Lord 
as follows:— 

“ Dei nomen dicimus semper fuisse apud semetipsum et in semetipso 
Dominum vero non semper. Diversa enim utriusque conditio. Deus 
substantiae ipsius nomen, id est, divinitatis; Dominus vero non sub¬ 
stantive, sed potestatis, substantiam semper fuisse cum suo nomine, 
quod est Deus; postea Dominus , accedentis scilicet rei mentio. Nam 
ex quo esse cceperunt in quae postestas Domini ageret, ex illo, per 
accessionem potestatis, et factus et dictus est Dominus. TertuU. contra 
Hermog. cap. 3, quoted in Waterlantfs Works. 

Council of Nice. JJiglsjofisv elg ha 0eov, raliga ravloxpalopa .. 

xat Big ha xufiov ’Itjgouv Xpiglov 7ov uiov loo 0soO yswviSivla ix loo ralpog 
fxovo yevT) loolighv ix 7 v\g ovgiag loo ralpog • • •. ipooiugiav 7w ralpi\ &c. 

The Athanasian Creed. •* We worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity; neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the 
substance. For the right faith is that we believe and confess; that our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and man : God of the stib- 
stance of the Father, and Mail of the substance of his mother : who 
although he be God and man, yet he is not two but one Christ; one 
altogether; not by confusion of substance , but by unity of person.'* 

The Protestant churches at the Reformation, without a single ex¬ 
ception, I believe, define the word God in their standards as an abso¬ 
lute, not as a relative term ; and in direct opposition to Dr. Legge af¬ 
firm that the word God does “ indicate essence, and express something 
about the being of Jehovah.'' 
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I The Confession of England thus speaks on this subject '• " We be¬ 
lieve that there is one certain nature and Divine power, winch we 

call God,.and that the same one God hath created heaven and 

earth, and all things contained under heaven. Sec Harmony of Prot 
Confessions; Conf. of England , p. 30. 

2. “ We believe and teach that God is one in essence or nature , sub¬ 
sisting by himself, all-sufficient in himself, invisible, without a body, 
infinite, eternal, the Creator of all things both visible and invisible/' 
&c. See ibid. The Latter Conf. of Helvetia , p. 18. 

3. “ We believe and acknowledge only one God, who is one only 
and simply essence , spiritual, eternal, invisible, immutable, infinite, in¬ 
comprehensible, unspeakable, almighty, most wise, good, just, and 
merciful.” Ibid, Conf. of France , p. 29. 

4. “ We believe in heart, and confess with the mouth, that there is 
only one and simple spiritual essence , which we call God, eternal, in¬ 
comprehensible, invisible, immutable, infinite, who is wholly wise, and 
a most plentiful well-spring of all good things.” Ibid, Conf. of Belgia, 
p. 32. 

5. “ The churches with common consent among us do teach .... 
that there is one Divine essence , which is called, and is God, eternal, 
without body, indivisible, of infinite power, wisdom, goodness, the 
Creator and Preserver of all things, visible and invisible,” &c. Ibid , 
Conf. of Augsburg , p. 36. 

These documents all speak one language, and that directly the 
reverse of the main proposition on which Dr. Legge’s argument is 
founded. But the point is of such great importance, that 1 trust the 
reader will pardon my presenting him some additional quotations from 
a few eminent theological writers. 

Bishop Pearson, commenting on the words of the first Article of the 
Creed, “ I believe in God ; ” after saying that the name God is attribut¬ 
ed unto many, tells us that the excellency which makes it proper to 
Him “is grounded upon the Divine nature or essence , which all other 
who are called gods have not, and therefore are not by nature gods. 
1 Then when ye knew not God (saith St. Paul), ye did service to them, 
who by nature are not gods.’ (Gal. iv. 8) There is then a God by nature, 
and others, which are called gods, but by nature are not so; for either 
they have no power at all, because no being, but only in the false 
opinions of deceived meu, as the gods of the heathen , or if they have 
any real power or authority, from whence some are called gods in 
Scripture, yet they have it not from themselves, or of their own na¬ 
ture, but from Him who ‘only hath immortaliy/ and consequently. 
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only Divinity, ami therefore is * the only true God.’ .. .So that the 
notion of a Deity doth at last expressly signify a bring or nature of 
infinite perfection; and the infinite perfection of a nature or being 
consisteth in this, that it he absolutely and essentially necessary, an 
actual being of itself; and potential or causative of all beings beside 
itself, independent from any other, upon which all things else depend, 
and by which all things else are governed.” Exp of the Creed , p. 25. 

Archbishop Usher says, “We describe God by these properties, a 
spirit eternal. Or more fully, God is a spiritual substance, having his 

being of himself, infinitely great and good,.and hence wc 

learn to acknowledge both our being and well-being from him, and 

from him alone;.and when we say that God is a substance, 

we mean that he is such a thing, as hath a being in himself, of him¬ 
self, and which giveth a being to all other things.” Body of Divinity , 
p. 41. 

Waterland, having expressed his views of what is included in the 
Scripture notion of one that is truly and properly God, as given above 
at page 361, in our quotation from his Works, says: “ And if Scrip¬ 
ture has thus informed us what properties , attributes , and perfections 
(observe, not what relations) must be supposed to meet in one that is 
truly and properly God, our own reason must tell us that these attribu¬ 
tes, &c., must have a subject, and this subject we call substance; and 
therefore the Srripture notion of God, is that of an eternal, immutable, 
omnipresent, omniscient, almighty substance.” WutcrlancCs Works, 
Vol IT. p. 37. 

Dr. Clarke, Waterland’s great opponent, contended as Dr. Legge 
does, that the word God was a relative term, implying dominion; and 
to sustain this view quoted from Ilippolytus a sentence that Waterland 
comments on as follows. “ The words you chiefly value are ravhxpalup 
‘rapairalpog xaleglcdr} Xptglog, *Christ was constituted Ruler over all by 
the Father .’ On occasion whereof, let me observe a thing to you, 
which you are not aware of; that though the ancients scrupled not 
to say, that Christ was constituted by the Father Ruler or Lord , or 
even Creator , (according to Prov. viii.) or anything coming under the 
notion of office, (the Father ever being looked upon as the first in order, 
and in virtue thereof, the fountain of every office, according to his own 
voluntary appointment,) yet you will never find it said by the ancients, 
that the Father constituted Christ a God, or appointed him to be God\ 
which observation is highly deserving your special notice; as it may 
discover to you a fundamental flaw in your hypothesis, and may show 
vou that you have taken a great deal of pains with tile ancients upon a 
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very wrong view, and (give me leave to add) to very little purpose. 
Had you found ever an ancient testimony, declaring that Christ was 
constituted God over all, you would have done something; the rest are 
impertinent, and come not up to your point. The word God was 
never looked upon as a word of office or dominion, but of nature and 
substance ; and hence it is that the ancients never speak of Christ’s 
being constituted God.” Waterland’s Works, Vol. II, p. 415. 

41 The truth is, God denotes all perfection, and Father denotes a 
relatvm of order, and a particular manner of existing, all which you con¬ 
fusedly blend together, as if signified by the one word God .” Ibid, 
p 510. 

Bishop Stillingfleet says, 11 We do not siy that three persons are but 
one person, or that one nature is three natures; but that there are 
three persons in one nature. If, therefore one individual nature be 
communicable to three persons, there is no appearance of absurdity in 
this doctrine. And on the other side, it is impossible that there should 
be three Gods, where there is one and the same individual nature; 
for three Gods must have three several divine natures, since it is the 
divine essence which makes a God” Enchiridion Theologicvm , Vol. 
1, p. 427. 

Quotations on this point might be extended ad libitum, but those 
given above are enough to show that the word God, by the tisusloqvendi 
of orthodox writers of the Christian Church of all ages, is an absolute, 
not a relative term, and that it does indicate the essence of Jehovah. 

Dr. Legge endeavors to sustain his proposition that “ God is not 
a generic, but a relative term,” by what he calls a grammatical or 
syntactical proof, which proof he fortifies with two considerations, 
and the great name of Newton. The grammatical proof is that the 
English word God may be used, either with or without the English arti¬ 
cles. The first consideration, which fortifies the view derived from 
the grammatical uses of the word, is that “ it (supposing the word God 
to be a relative term) meets and explains all the facts of the case 
second, “ that the manner in which the name is vindicated to Jehovah 
in the Old Testament is inexplicable excepting on this view.” We 
shall take up these severally in the order in which they are above 
stated. 

The grammatical proof is thus stated by Dr. Legge. ” Grammatical 
propriety is not violated by any of the forms of expression :—God made 
the world, a God made the world, the God made the world, Gods 
made the world Let us take any generic term of the animal king¬ 
dom, and try to use it m the sam^ w.iy, and we shall lind it nupr.ic- 
' °I. .MX NO VII l tVJ 
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licable.” The fact here brought forward by Dr. Legge is that the 
word God may in English be used either with or without the article, 
and the inference he draws from it is, that it is an appellative noun of the 
class called relative, and not of the class called absolute. I state the 
matter in this way to avoid logomachy, for Dr. L. says in his Essay, “ it 
is universally conceded that God is not a proper name; 11 and “ Gramma¬ 
rians divide all nouns into two classes, which are now generally de¬ 
nominated proper and common ; formerly, common nouns were called 
appellatives, and they include all nouns which are not proper;” and 
that “ a relative term may be as much an appellative as a generic 
term.” He can therefore, only mean to affirm, that the individuals who 
have this common name are classed together under this appellative, 
because they sustain, or are supposed to sustain, a relationship towards 
men, which is common to them all, and not because of their possess¬ 
ing a being supposed to possess certain attributes or natural qualities, 
which are common to them all. What is there, then, in the known 
rules with respect to the use of the English article, that makes its 
use or non-use, a proper test for deciding such a question as this t 
“ Proper nouns designate beings in a definite manner, so that there is 
no need of any sign to point out the particular individuals, to which 
they are applied. Appellative nouns” (relative or absolute) “on the 
contrary, being common to all the individuals of the same species, 
when we wish to apply them to a single individual, or a certain num¬ 
ber of individuals of this species, or lastly to the whole species, it 
is of use to employ particular signs to indicate these various applica¬ 
tions.” “ The words, which serve to determine the extension of ap¬ 
pellative nouns, are denominated Articles.” 

Hence Dr. Legge, from his first example, “ God made the world,” 
might infer that as the word God here designates a given being so 
definitely, “ that there is no need of any sign to point out the particu¬ 
lar individual to whom it is applied,” it must be a proper name ; but 
he admits “ it is universally conceded that God is not a proper name 
and this conclusion would be shown to be incorrect by his 2d, 3d and 
4th examples of the use of the word. These last examples prove, be¬ 
yond a doubt, that the word is used as an appellative, but give not the 
slightest hint, as to whether the beings comprehended under this 
common appellation, were so called because of their sustaining re/o- 
tionships , or possessing attributes common to them all. Dr. Legge 
admits that the word man , as well as the word God, may be used in 
these four constructions; e. g. “ man built the house, a man built the 
house, the man built the house, men built the house;” but this does 
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not cause the slightest distrast of the value of his test, for he doubts if 
“ man be rightly called a generic term” !!! He says, “ it does not 
belong to our subject to explain how man, if it be rightly called a 
generic terra, differs from other similar terms in this grammatical use.” 
With all deference to Dr. L . it seems to me this is the very thiug his 
subject did require him to explain, if he wished his readers to have 
any confidence in the value of his proposed test, to ascertain whether 
a noun be appellative relative, or appellative absolute, i. c. generic. 
If man be a generic term, and Dr. L. will explain to us why it differs 
from other generic terms, “ in this grammatical use,” we may perhaps 
see, by the light of this explanation how God may be a generic term 
and agree with the word man “ in this grammatical use” of the articles. 

If man be not “ a generic term” (as Dr. L. hints), it is so common¬ 
ly supposed to be one, that he might have taken it for granted his 
readers would have been of this opinion, and should therefore have 
paused to explain, how this error had become so common, by either 
showing that the word man is not a name common to the race called 
in Latin, the genus homo— or that the name of such a race is properly 
called a generic term, in which last case, he should have defined the 
sense in which he uses the phrase “ generic term,” as it must be one 
peculiar to himself. Dr. Legge may conclude, if he please, that the 
words, God and man , are quite anomalous in their method of both us¬ 
ing and rejecting the article, though he furnishes us with a list of 
words (which list might very easily be greatly extended) that admit 
of the same construction; but nothing can be more fanciful than his 
use of this test, to ascertain whether a word be relative or absolute— 
whether it may be used to render Elohim and Grot or not. 

Dr. Legge does not appear to have settled in his own mind definite¬ 
ly, what the relation designated by the word God is. On p. 5, he tells 
us the correlatives stand thus, “God and creatures;” on p. 8, it “ has 
regard to servants, and implies dominion;” on pp. 36, 37, “ Supreme 
Ruler.” He says he has gone over the collection of passages in Cru- 
den’s Concordance “ with the view of testing whether Shangti (Su¬ 
preme Ruler) will serve as a translation of God, and the result was 
that Supreme Ruler tallies with every one of them.” He laughs at 
the distinction made in my Essay of the two senses in which the word 
is used (i. e. proper and improper), and declares on p. 21, “/only 
know of one meaning or sense belonging to it.”—“ To speak of God 
in the sense of heathen nations is absurd.”*' 

* Dr. Legge’s words are, 14 Bui to speak of God in the sense of heathen na¬ 
tions is absurd, Heathen writers never use it without an articl ,—i. e. in the 
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“All this (the saying that the phrase “Supreme Ruler” always 
tallies with the word God) is nothing more than saying at great length 
what m ight have been said in four words, God just means God. Men 
may play fantastic tricks in the application of terms, but the meaning 
or significance of the terms as terms remains the same.” What in¬ 
herent vitality words must have in them, one is ready to exclaim, to 
st md out so stiffly against men’s perverse usus loquendi! Ernesti says, 
“ $ 16. The meaning of words conventional. Words, considered simply 
as sound, have no meaning; for they are not natural and necessary signs 
of things, but conventional ones. Usage or custom has constituted a 
connection between words and ideaB.” 

“ The first of all the laws of interpretation is certainly this:—to en¬ 
deavor to investigate the sense of a writing or passage which is to be 
interpreted, according to the signification which the general usage of 
the language , or also the well known particular usage of the writer, 
connects with the words which he employs. The rule, in one word, 
amounts to this: we should seek in the first place the literal sense of 
every passage to be interpreted, as it must be afforded either by the 
general usage , or by one which is peculiar to the writer. This no 
one has doubted, and no one can doubt who is possessed of a sound 
understanding.” Planck's Jntrod. to Sacred Philology and Interpreter 
tion. Translated by Dr. Turner , p. 128. 

These writers only declare in other words, what Horace said long 
before them, that words are the mere creatures of usage. 


sense in which it is employed in English without an article—excepting when 
they do so in its true application, ana convey by it ita real meaning." 1 have 
several remarks to make on these two sentences. What is the meaning of the 
last? Heathen writers never use the word God without an article in the sense 
in which it is used without an article in English , excepting when they convey 
by it it* real meaning : in other words, the word God in the English language, 
when used without an article, is used in the sense we call propri& % and heathen 
writers never use the word in this sense except when they convey by it its true 
meaning. This is a truism Dr. L. might have spared us. Does be mean to 
lay down a general proposition that heathen writers universally, in their re¬ 
spective languages, never, Ac? This would be saying something towards the 
support of his “ grammatical test ;" but unhappily for this supposition, many 
heathen languages, e. g. the Latin and Chinese , have no article; the Hebrew 
and Greek have. Will Dr. L venture the assertion that wherever Efohim and 
Thcos are used without the article , these words always designate the Being 
whom we in English designate by the word God, when it is used without the 
article ? My words were, “ We only maintain that it (shin) means god in the 
sense of heathen nations." Dr. L. changes this word “ god " into “ God,** and 
asserts that the phrase “ God in the sense of heathen nations " is absurd. 
What is the difference between the phrase / used and that of Cudworth, M the 
pagan notion of the word god or gods?" Will Dr. L. as dogmatically assert 
the absurdity of the phrase used by “that great scholar 
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“ Si volet «**#, 

Quern penes arbitrlum, et jus et norma loquendi.” 

Dr. Legge regards this common-sense view of the matter, we may 
suppose, almost in the same light as he does a heresy. His doctriue 
is: “ Does Dr. Boone doubt that we shall remodel the literature of the 
Chinese ? Whatever there is in the literature of this great country 
that is vicious and of error, will be driven away by the advance of 
truth, like the chaff before the wind. Nothing that man's intellect 
has wrought in the vanity of its imaginations, will abide the sifting of 

science, and the presence of God’s book.But we can not remodel 

the language of the country. The literature is the work of man; 
the language is the work of God. As surely as the corn that grows 
from the bosom of the earth is from God, so also is language that 
grows up out of the mind of man.” p. 20. He speaks of ideas “ inher¬ 
ing ” in words, and remarks, that on a comparison of the meanings 
given of God , Theos t and Elohim in Johnson’s, Robinson’s and Ge- 
senius’ Lexicons, “ there is felt (the italics are his own) the truth of 
the remark that Elohim and Tlieos are correctly rendered in English 
by God.” If Dr. L.’s theory be true, with what reverence should we 
regard all the divinely inspired words of this heathen language! 
How impious of us to attempt to change the meaning of any word by 
our usus loquendi , (e. g. of any appellative noun, sc. the general 
name of their objects of worship,) as this would imply an impression 
on our part, that the Chinese had false conceptions of the objects, 
when they classed them together under a common appellative, and 
that 41 the language” was the work of their own fallible minds, not 
41 the work of God,” thus wrongly ascribing to men a work of God, 
and robbing him of his due !• This peculiar view of the nature of 
language exercises a most unhappy influence upon Dr. L. as a philo¬ 
logical inquirer. This we shall see as we proceed. 

But to return to the point in hand : if the use or non-use of the 
article affords a reliable test of the suitableness of a word to render 
Elohim and ©sop, we wonder Dr. Legge did not put the words he 


# It is very strange to me that Dr. Legge did not perceive how completely 
these views of his are at variance with those of Bacon, quoted by him, with 
approbation, on the 39th page of his “ Argument.” “ The error [of calling the 
Chinese shingoda] supplies us with a fine specimen of what Bacon calls the 
idolafori. ‘These,’ he says, ‘are the most troublesome of all causes of error. 
They arise out of the commerce or intercourse of society, and especially from 
language Words are commonly given to things according to vulgar apprehen¬ 
sion, and distinguish, things by differences apprehensible to a common under¬ 
standing; and when an intellect more acute, and more diligent observation, 
would distinguish things better the words cry out against the endeavor 
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proposes to use, “ Supreme Ruler,” to this test. Can he say “ Su¬ 
preme Ruler made the world ?” # But it is time I should go on to “ the 
considerations” which Dr. Legge adduces to fortify his inference. 

The first is, The regarding God as a relative term “ meets and ex¬ 
plains all the facts of the case.” This is a resort to the true inductive 
method, an appeal to the usus loquendi —the facts of the case, and by 
this appeal we will cheerfully abide. The facts of the case Dr. Legge 
tells us are, “ that men served the true God before they wrongly 
imagined any other. When they took his attributes , and gave them 
to other beings, real or fictitious, they called them by the name which 
belonged to him only.” This appears to us a correct account of what 
must have been the case with the first men, those who used the primi¬ 
tive language; but Dr. Legge’s proposition, “ men served the true God 
before they wrongly imagined any other,” is an indefinite proposition, 
which is not true if it be taken universally. If he says, Some men, the 
first men, those who spoke the primitive language, served the true God 
before they conceived of false gods, and that the word God must there¬ 
fore have been used by them proprifc, before it was ever used impro- 
prifc, his proposition is no doubt perfectly correct; but it can have no 
bearing on the English word God , or the Chinese words Shdngti or 
Shin , unless he is prepared to contend that the English or Chinese was 
the primitive language. If Dr. Legge will make his proposition univer¬ 
sal,—“ all men served the true God before they wrongly imagined 
any other,” its fallacy is at once apparent; it would require all men to 
have been monotheists before they were polytheists, which is contrary 
to what we all know to be the fact. The facts of the case, so far as 
they can affect the present nations of men and their languages, appear 
to me to be these. 

In the 10th chapter of Genesis, we read, “ And unto Eber were born 
two sons; the name of one was Peleg; for in his days was the earth 
divided.” And in the next chapter : “ The whole earth was of one 
language and of one speech. And it came to pass, as they journeyed 
from the east that they found a plain in the land of Shinar; and they 


* The reason the word god in English dons not need the article to designate 
definitely the true God seems to me capable of very easy explanation. The 
English are monotheists ; they hold that there is only one God ; this word 
therefore according to their faith is properly the name of but one being, and 
»* designates this being in a definite manner, so that there is no need of any 
sign to point out the particular individual to whom it is applied.” It is natural 
that monotheists should fall into such a usage, so that the word standing ab¬ 
solutely should designate Jehovah, and that it should require a sign to make it 
refer to any other being. 
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dwelt there And they said one to another, Go lo, let us make brick 
and burn them throughly. And they said, Go to, let us build a city 
and a tower whose top may reach to heaven , and let us make us a name 
(or a sign) lest wc be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth . 
And the Lord said, Go to, let us go down and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand one another’s speech. So the 
Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth.” 
From this we may infer that when Peleg was born, men received a 
Divine command to divide themselves into separate groups, and go 
into different quarters of the earth, that the whole might be inhabited. 
Against this Divine command they determined to rebel, and as a rally¬ 
ing point to prevent their being “ scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth,” they commenced building “ a tower whose top should 
reach to heaven,” a lofty object that could be seen afar, and would 
serve to bring them all back to a common centre. For this rebellion 
God confounded their speech, and by this means enforced obedience 
to his command, which they were in the act of disobeying. “ So the 
Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the 
earthand we hear nothing more of the scattered groups, except 
those immediately connected with the chosen people, until they come 
up, hundreds of years afterwards, on the pages of profane history. 
Whether the men who were building this tower had taken God’s at¬ 
tributes and given them to other beings, and called these beings by 
His name, and thus become polytheists, we can not tell ; the account 
in Genesis is too brief.* 


* Dr. Hales (Chronology, Vol. 1, page 358) thus speaks of the 44 ringleader " 
in this rebellion “The prime author of this rebellion against the divine decree, 
and grand corrupter of the pure patriarchal religion, by Sabianism nnd j Dcmonul- 
atry , was the Cuthite JYmrorf, 41 the Rebel,’* as the name implies, who waj after¬ 
wards deified himself under the title of Belas, and supposed to be translated to 
the constellation Orion , in the heavens. And from the central region of 
Babel, this grand apostacy from the primitive faith, seems to have been trans¬ 
planted into the four quarters of the world ; as proved from the remarkable fact 
of the general resemblance of the pagan mythology, in these its two leading 
outlines, in Asia, Africa, Europe ana America ; and from the conformity be¬ 
tween the leading doctrines of the primitive pagan priesthood, the Magi in 
Chaldea, the Brahmins in the East, and the Druids in the West, as circumstan¬ 
tially proved by Faber in his elaborate work.” 

Faber says, 44 When the children of Noah left the high land of Armenia they 
journeyed until they reached the flat country of Shinar. During their progress, 
or possibly before they quitted Mount Ararat, the ambitious Nimrod, at the 
head of his enterprizing Cuthites, accustomed them to submit to his rule, and 
laid the foundation of that idolatrous apostacy, which he after completed at 
Babylon. Noah and the three great paternal patriarchs were now dead : and 
] aut strongly inclined to suspect that even before the emigration from Armenia, 
dhe worship of the true God on the summit of Ararat, was perverted to tin* 
worship, or at least to the excessive veneration of the self-triplicating great 
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But let us suppose that, up to the time of this act of great rebellion, 
they had not forsaken the true God for any false gods; admitting these 
to be the circumstances of the case, what is the weight of the inference 
in favor of the fact that each of these groups of rebels would teach 
their children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren, generation after 
generation, to worship the true God? They are rebels punished with 
a great curse for their rebellion. Such men, we know, do not “ like 
to retain God in their knowledge.” On what then are we to base the 
inference that their descendants, after the lapse of several hundred 
years, would still retain a knowledge of the true God ? Look at those 
nations which, from their proximity to the chosen family, are men¬ 
tioned in the Scriptures, and what does the narrative tell us of their 
state? What is the state of the C&naanites, Hivites, &,c.; of Sodotn 
and Gomorrah? To keep alive a knowledge of the true God upon 
the earth, Abraham is thus addressed by God : “ Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will show thee.” The reason of this command was, that 
even in this favored family, the true God had been forgotten, and the 
worship of false gods set up. “And Joshua said unto the people ; 
Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, Your fathers dwelt on the 
other side of the flood in old time, even Terah, the father of Abraham 
and the father of Nahor; and they served other gods” Josh, xxiv, 2. 

Thus we perceive, where we have history to lead us, and are not 
left to inference, that by the time of Abraham, polytheism had become 
so prevalent, that to keep alive a knowledge of the true God, he 
most be separated from his country and his father’s house, for there 
the plague had commenced. If we look too at the proneness of the 
chosen people to forsake Jehovah their God for strange gods, even 
after he had made bare His arm on their behalf, and led them out of 
Egypt through the Red Sea, we shall be convinced, that, with the 


father and the vessel out of which he had been born into the post-diluvian 
world.” Faber on Pagan Idolatry, Vol. Ill, p. 238. 

In his first volume, having discussed at length, and with great learning 
and ability, “the common origination of the various systems of paganism, 
he sums up his opinion in these words : “ Thus, so far as I can judge, it indis¬ 
putably appears, that the idolatry, by which all the various nations of the earth 
were infatuated, was a system originally invented at Babel under the auspices 
of Nimrod and his Cuthites, and afterwards in the progress of replenishing the 
world with inhabitants, by the various scattered members of his broken empire, 
carried off*alike to the nearest and to the most remote countries of the globe. 
Such being the case, though the hypothesis of Mr. Bryant is certainly not 
affected by this circumstance, all those theories which would deduce the origin 
of pagan mythology either from Egypt or from Hindustan, or from any o»Vr 
country peopled after the dispersion from Babel, musty according in the Scrip¬ 
tural account of the matter, fall to the ground. Ibid, Vol 1 , p 
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limited attainments in knowledge which the men oi that infant age 
of the race had made, the temptation to polytheism must have been 
very strong—perfectly overwhelming where there was nothing but a 
faint tradition through a long line of ungodly men, or the light ot 
nature, to iustruct them in the unity of the Godhead. We think from 
these considerations, that the inference is against our finding, hun¬ 
dreds of years after the dispersion from Babel (wheu they have be¬ 
come sufficiently civilized to begin recording events, and their history 
commences), in the language of any of the tribes that were com 
pletely separated from the chosen people, a word which answers to Elo- 
him when used proprife: that is, a word which is used as the name of 
a self-existent, almighty, spiritual Being, who created the heavens aud 
the earth. At any rate, the circumstances are such that no one is 
eutitled to take it for granted that there must have been such a 
word in each of the dialects now spoken by men, which was after¬ 
wards corrupted by the usage of polytheists. Polytheism may not be 
older than the word Elohim , as the Hebrew may have been the language 
spoken by Noah; but we know it was much older than the time of 
Moses, who is the first writer in Hebrew whose writings have reached 
us. We think it is probably older than either of the words @so$, Ocus , 
or God , and shall in a subsequent part of this Defense state some of the 
considerations which have led us to think that in Greece at least, 0so$ 
was used impropri6, long before it was used propria. It is time however, 
now to return to Dr. Legge’s first fortification of the iufereuce derived 
from his grammatical argument. 

If we admit the fact to be, in the case of all existing languages, as 
Dr. Legge supposes, I can not see how he can derive any inference 
from it in favor of his supposition that the word must be a relative 
term. Whether we suppose that the word god was first used as the 
name of the true God, and was afterwards applied to false gods, or 
that it had been previously applied to a number of beings, and was 
claimed afterwards as properly applicable only to one, would not at 
all affect, so far as I can see, the question whether the word was first 
used as a relative or absolute term. To decide the point wc are con¬ 
tending about, we must inquire, Why, in either case, was this name 
given? 1st, Whether the being or beings, as the case might be, were 
called by this name because he or they were supposed to possess 
certain properties or qualities, which constituted them subsisting be¬ 
ings? or 2d, Whether they had this name from I heir being regarded 
as merely sustaining a certain relation to some other beings or things 7 
To prove that it must have been from the latter view that the name 
VOL XIX. MO VIII. 64 
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was given, Dr. Legge quotes a passage from the first chapter of Ro¬ 
mans, which appears to me to show in the plainest manner the 
incorrectness of his views of the character of the word God 
I commence the quotation a few lines above those quoted by Dr. 
Legge. “ Because that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them (marg. or, to them) ; for God hath showed it unto them : (for the 
invisible things of him from the creation are clearly seeu, being un¬ 
derstood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead); so that they are without excuse: because that, when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darken¬ 
ed. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corrup¬ 
tible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts and creeping things 
and “ changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshiped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever, Amen.” 
With the same view, on p. 36 of his Argument, he quotes the words 
of St. Paul in I. Cor. viii. 5, 6; “ For though there be that are called 
gods whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many and lords 
many), but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are ail things 
and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.” On this he remarks; “ Nothing can be plainer to 
my mind, from this passage, than that the apostle dealt with tog as a 
relative term, having its proper signification, and expressing a rela¬ 
tion , of which the one party could only be the Supreme Being , of 
whom are all things and we by him, and from whom therefore it 
could never be diverted, excepting by the depravity of men, and a 
falsehood imposed upon themselves. And this is the signification of 
the term, and thus it is dealt with throughout the Scriptures. Jehovah 
says, ‘ There is no God ’ »\ e. no Supreme Ruler, * beside me/ ” 

It would consume too much time to examine closely both of these 
passages; we shall therefore take the first one quoted by Dr. Legge, 
merely remarking on the latter, that if the words “God” and “ Father,” 
in the sentence “ one God, the Father,” are both so clearly relative 
terms in Dr. Legge’s view, that nothing can be plainer to his mind, 
we should like to know what construction he can possibly put on 
what is commonly called the orthodox statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity ? 

In examining the first passage quoted, that from Rom. i. 19, we shall 
merely give the views of a few eminent commentators, and leave Dr. 
Legge to answer them if, after reading their views, it still continues 
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so plain to his mind, that the apostle Paul uses as a relative term. 
The first question to be asked, in determining whether St. Paul 
uses the word God as an absolute or relative term, here, is, what are 
“ the invisible things of him/* which “ from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen ?” Bloomfield says, dopala ctjlou mean “ his nature and 
attributes of Godhead, not discernible to mortal eyes.” Stuart, ’Aopa7a 
means the attributes or qualities of the Divine Being ;•••••• of course 

the expression refers to the attributes belonging to God considered 
os a spirit” Hodge, “ These invisible things are seen, being under¬ 
stood, that is, it is a mental vision of which Paul speaks. The eye 
of sense sees nothing but the exterior, but the mind sees mind, and 
mind possessed not of human power and perfections , but of eternal 
power and divinity” But we are not left merely to his commen¬ 
tators ; (he apostle himself tells us what “ that which may be known 
of God ” is—'“ even his eternal power and Godhead.” The power 
here spoken of is not, to use the words of Tertullian, merely “ ac - 
cedentis rei mentis” but an absolute and eternal property of the Being 
mentioned. 

If Dr. Legge’s opinion of the way in which St Paul always uses 
the word tsoc is correct, then the word here rendered by our trans¬ 
lators “ Godhead,” should have been rendered “ Rulership,” or “ the 
state or condition of being Ruler.” How then should this word 
be understood? Stuart says, “&iio7ik is distinguished by 
Tholuck and others from 6so7nt, for they represent the latter as 
signifying the Divinity , or the Divine nature, while the former is rep¬ 
resented as meaning the complexity of the divine attributes , the sum 
or substance of the divine attributes. I can not however, find any good 
ground for such a distinction. Gfo7ij$ is the abstract from 0eo$; 
and from this latter is formed the concrete or adjective derivative fciot 
divine. To 4fuv of course means divinity , and from this comes another 
abstract noun with the same signification. So Passow, dsi67*je, di¬ 
vinity, divine nature. He then adds, “In particular, divine greatness, 
power, excellence, eminence, &c., d&c.; i. e. 6«i67itf designates the 
divinity with special reference to these qualities—the identical manner 
in which the word is employed in our text.” Bloomfield, “ his omnipo¬ 
tence and the other attributes of his Godhead.” 

The next question is, what is meant by the sentence, “ When they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God 1” Does the apostle mean 
that they did not regard and treat him as a being, standing in such 
a relationship to them, should have been treated; or that they served 
him iu a manner derogatory to his divine nature ? 
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Bloomfield says, “ ihe glorifying of God as God must consist in 
the thorough recognition of all his glorious attributes—his eternity, 
power, wisdom, &c., Sic. Tholuck says, “To glorify God as God 
is to acknowledge him in the integrity of the divine attributes, and 
then, for the sake of these, to love, invoke, and fear him.” 

Ilodge, “ The apostle says, When they knew God they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful. These two expressions 
include every act of worship. The former refers to the recognition 
of the divine perfections , the latter to the acknowledgement of God 
as the source of all good. To regard God as possessed of all excellence 
and as the giver of all good, is true piety.” 

With one more question we must close our examination of this 
passage. Did their folly, in making an image of the incorruptible 
God, arise from a mistake with regard to the relationship indicated by 
the word GW, or a mistake with regard to the Divine nature, which 
is expressed by this word ? That it is the last, all the commentators 
are agreed, and the nature of the case puts it beyond all question. 
Bloomfield, “ They dishonored the glorious nature of the incorrupti¬ 
ble God, by representing him under the likeness of corruptible man, 
and birds, &c.” Tholuck, “ False conceptions of God gave rise to 
false representations of him.” Hodge, “ Their soul lost all right 
apprehensions of the divine character and perfections, and they were 
hence able to worship as gods, birds, beasts, and creeping things.” 
Stuart, “They foolishly and inconsiderately indulged evil imagina¬ 
tions, t. e. base and degrading views respecting the nature and attributes 
of God, and the honor due to him.” 

I can not think that Dr. Legge's “ view of the term God . • • .meets 
and explains all the facts of the case.” 

The second consideration, by which Dr. L. endeavors to fortify 
his view of the word God as a relative term, is, that “ the manner in 
which the name God is vindicated to Jehovah in the Old Testament is 
inexplicable excepting on this view.” I wish Dr. L. had mentioned 
the difficulties which he saw in the way of vindicating the name God 
to Jehovah on the supposition that it is an absolute term, t. e. a word 
“ indicating the essence, the being of Jehovah” (to use his own words), 
for my mind can not conceive any. 

We have seen above, that Dr. L. admits “ that appellatives include 
all nouns that are not proper;” whether, therefore, this word is absolute 
or relative, it is a name that is confessedly common to many individ¬ 
uals, which is vindicated as properly belonging only to one. But what 
is there, in the meaning of this word, if it be supposed an absolute 
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name, to render its vindication to Jehovah, in the passages quoted 
by Dr. L., so inexplicable ? These passages from the Old Testament 
are, “ There is no God with me," “ I am God, and there is none else,” 
&e. If we suppose the word Ood to be a relative term “ implying 
dominion,” if it be supreme dominion, there is nothing inexplicable, 
I admit, m vindicating such a title as due only to Jehovah. But 
what is there inexplicable in the vindication of this name to Jehovah, 
if we suppose the word to imply the possession of attributes, qualities, 
nature? Are there any beings beside Jehovah who have the same 
nature with Him, so that if the word be used in this last sense, it 
can not be claimed as properly belonging to Him alone ? The pas¬ 
sages quoted by Dr. L. declare that polytheists are wrong, there is only 
one God; but they do not say whether the word Ood is used as the 
name of a Being, regarded as standing in a given relationship, or as 
possessed of a given nature : in which of these two senses the word is 
used, we must learn from its general usus loquendi. 

From the passages quoted by Dr. L., which give no intimation in 
which of the two senses the word is used, I must however except the 
last, as it is very clearly in this case used not “ to imply dominion,” but 
nature. The passage is from Ezekiel xxviii, 2, 9. “ Son of man, say 

unto the prince of Tyrus, Thus saith Jehovah God, Because thy heart 
is lifted up and thou hast said, 1 am a God, I sit in the seat of God, in 
the midst of the seas; yet thou art a man and not God. . •. Wilt thou yet 
say before him that slayeth thee, I am God ? But thou shalt be a man, 
and no God in the hand of him that slayeth thee.” What is the antithe¬ 
sis between “ a man and not God,” if the word Ood here only “ implies 
dominion”—means “ Supreme Ruler” as Dr L. contends it does ? Wa- 
terland was so far seeing anything inexplicable in regarding the word 
here as an absolute term, that he quotes this very passage to show that 
the word implies nature, not dominion. He says, “ When the Prince 
of Tyre pretended to be God, he thought of something more than mere 
dominion to make him so; he thought of strength invincible and power 
irresistible: and God was pleased to convince him of his folly and 
vanity, not by telling him how scanty his dominion was, or how low 
his office; but how weak, frail and perishing his nature was; that he 
was man only, and “ not God,” and should surely find so by the event. 
When the Lycaonians, upon the sight of a miracle wrought by St. Paul 
(Actsxiv, 11), took him and Barnabas for gods, they did not think so 
much of dominion , as of power and ability beyond human ; and when 
the apostles answered them, they did not tell them that their dominion 
was only human, or that their office was not divine, but that they 
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had not a divine nature; they were weak, frail, and feeble men, of like 
infirmities with the rest of their species, and therefore no gods ” 
Waterland’s Works, Vol. I, p. 305. 

The two considerations mentioned by Dr. L. do not, it appears to 
me, in any way “ fortify ” the inference he derived from his fanciful 
grammatical test, in favor of God's being a relative term, which raises 
so very slight a presumption in its favor, that it led, I suspect, on the 
minds of most of his readers, the whole weight of the proposition to be 
sustained by these subsequent considerations. 

In answer to the simple authority on which he relies—that of Sir 
Isaac Newton—I will take the liberty to quote a paragraph or two 
from a very clever and excellent review of the Doctor's “ Argument,” 
which was published in the China Mail of the 23d May, 1850. The 
Reviewer says, “ The third fortification is * the great authority of New¬ 
ton.* The quotation from the Scholium of the Principia is in point, 
and seems to agree with the Doctor’s view, but can not corroborate it. 
Newton, beyond the limits of abstract and natural science, becomes as 
another man. Does not the Doctor feel this in reading his conjecture 
respecting prophecy, and his tracts on * Those two noted corruptions 
of Scripture V If he adhere to Newton in all these things, from the 
convictions of reason, will he not bring the great author to the same 
test here, according to the maxim quoted by himself, non enim tam 
auctoritatis in disputando , quam rationis momenta qitcerenda sunt ? 

“ But is it not this philosopher’s sole object to refute the doctrines 
of the Epicureans, who believed in the existence of inactive deities, and 
the Stoics and others who held to anima mundi T Newton is main¬ 
taining, we apprehend, a question of facts , and not of the application 
of words . He does not wish to prove that the term God is equivalent 
to the term Lord, but that God is the Lord, the universal Ruler over a 
dominion distinct from himself, which the ancient philosophers denied. 

“ Again; in the Scholium on his profound contemplations on the 
works of God, Sir Isaac naturally views the Infinite One as the God 
of nature, and not as the self-existent, prior to all secondary beings. 
A plurality of objects is necessary to constitute relation, but when 
God dwelt alone, He sustained no relations, and the term applied to 
Him in that state is not a relative. Newton says, ‘ a being without 
dominion however perfect, is not the Lord God ;’ but God he surely 
was without a creature and without a subject. If Newton had been 
writing a book of synonyms, he would not have defined the word 
God merely by Lord, and made the term relative because another 
title of the same being necessarily implies relation.” 
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There is one thing to be admired in Dr. Legge’s “ Argument ”— 
he lays aside so entirely the indefinite style, in which the “ advocates 
of ti and its cognates ” have conducted their part of the controversy, 
and speaks his mind out fearlessly and fully. Dr. Medhurst, as we 
have seen, contented himself with saying that “ the Supreme in their 
estimation is variously designated 7*ien, Ti t or Shdngti and “ by 
Ti the Chinese mean the Supreme God so far as they are acquainted 
with him.” Supreme god here may mean, either the chief god of a 
polytheistic system, or the God over all, the true God : most readers 
would perhaps understand it in the last sense. Dr. M. however, in 
his Reply to Dr. Boone’s Essay, says that the Chinese know as little 
of the true God as the Greeks did, and that they have never conceived 
of a self-existent, almighty Being who made heaven and earth; and 
in his Letter of the 13th January, 1850, “ that when he employs the 
Chinese phrase Shdngti as the name of God, in preaching, he does 
not use it as even alluding to any being with whom the Chinese are 
acquainted. Dr. Legge speaks out fully and at once on this subject: 
he rejoices “ to acknowledge in the Shdngti of the Chinese classics, 
and the Shdngti of the Chinese people, Him who is God over all, 
blessed for ever.” 

What Dr. Medhurst’s opinion of the meaning of the phrases Shatig- 
ti and Ti is, I have found it difficult to decide from reading his In¬ 
quiry, his Reply, or the Letter of January 30th. Dr. Legge speaks his 
opinion out fully: “Ti means Ruler; it may be the Supreme Ruler* 
or it may be any other.” p. 28. Of the phrase Shdngti , he says, “ Sepa¬ 
rate its constituent characters, and we shall translate them ‘ Supreme 
Ruler.’ “ Ticnti he says, “ simply denotes, in itself, the 

Heavenly ruler, or Heaven’s ruler.” 

Dr. L. on p. 22, defining appellative or general names, says, “ If 
the idea be of a dignity or office common to many individuals, it is 
a relative term.” The class denominated by the Chinese word ti % 
he here designates by the word ruler; they are therefore classed to¬ 
gether because of a “ common office or dignity;” thus he sustains the 
view of this word taken in my Essay, pp. 79, 80, 83, in opposition to 
that of Dr. Medhurst, as expressed in his Inquiry, p. 110, “The in¬ 
ference therefore is that ti is descriptive of a class of beings begin¬ 
ning with the highest and passing down to inferior divinities, and is 
therefore generic for god in Chinese.”* 

* In a paper drawn up by Dr. Medhurst when he was proposing to use t( 
with a definition, as mentioned hy him on page 6 of the letter of January 30th, 
1850, the definition he proposed to use is as follows —“ In this book (the New 
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Dr. L. lias so fully persuaded himself of the truth of this proposition, 
and of the fact that he has demonstrated its truth, that he risks, and 
acknowledges that he risks, his whole cause fbr Shdngti upon his cor¬ 
rectness in maintaining it and another proposition, viz., that the word 
god is mis-uscd t if applied to any other being than the Supreme Being. 
He speaks out here in the same decided manner which we have admir¬ 
ed before:—•“ I may be permitted to intre.it my readers to consider 
well the fundamental positions ou which I have constructed the argu¬ 
ment. If these be sound, solid rock—the presumption is that the 
building reared on them must stand. For myself, I can say, that if 
the two propositions (those just mentioned) in which I have summed 
up the preliminary discussion, can be unsettled, I shall feel at once 
that 1 must gird up my loins afresh, and commence anew my inquiries 
for a term in the Chinese language to correspond to the term God” 
p. 41. And in a previous part of the “ Argument,” after telling us in 
a passage already quoted, that, “ as surely as corn that grows from the 
bosom of the earth is from God, so also is language that grows up out 
of the mind of man,” he thus warmly expresses his sense of the great 
impropriety of using a generic term to render a relative: “ Change 
that mind, and you will change the nature of language. Depose the 
old laws that since the creation have governed the association of ideas, 
and introduce new ones in their room, and we may use terms of 
classes ” (generic absolute-appellative) “ for relative terms. In a word 
let us make the Chinese, and also ourselves, from being men into 
beings of a new class—then, and not till then , can we employ the 
character Shin ” (because generic) “ to render Elohim or God.” Dr. 
Legge thus declares an interminable, internecine war between absolute 
and relative terms. If the general verdict shall be that God is an 


Test.) wherever 7Y occurs, it is not used in tbe sense of human ruler s, but in 
the sense of celestial rulers , and spiritual beings generally worshiped by meu. 
There is however but one Tt, the maker of heaven and earth, most honorable 
and without compare, besides whom no otheroughtto be worshiped; we there¬ 
fore call him 7¥." 

In the preamble that precedes this definition, Dr. Medhurst staled, as he and 
his friends maintain in their letter of the 30lh January, that “ Messrs. Med¬ 
hurst, Stronach and Milne contend, as they have always done, that 7Y is em¬ 
ployed in the Chinese classics and other writers, to denote God by way of 
eminence*, while it is used also with reference toother beings worshiped by 
the Chinese.’' From this definition, we learn the sense in which they under¬ 
stand the word to be employed , when it denotes “ God by way of eminence," 
viz., 41 the Ruler by way of eminence," “ the celestial Ruler." They say, 
•* Wherever Ti occurs " in the New Test., they use it in the sense of “celes¬ 
tial rulers," not “human rulers;" it is plain therefore that they consider the 
in.Minug of the word to be 44 ruler" not god } and that “celestial ruler ' is 
taken as a general equivalent to the words God, god ) gods 
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absolute appellative, and not a relative term, the fate of Shdngti , Dr. 
L. admits, is decided; indeed he has precluded himself from saying 
one word in favor of using it as the rendering of Elohim (regarded as 
absolute) unless he hereafter discovers that ” ti , ruler ” is absolute. 
If then the reader, who does not understand Chinese, wishes to have 
the issue upon which this question, viz., Whether Shdngti should or 
should not be used to render Elohim ? presented to him in such a way 
that he needs no knowledge of Chinese to enable him to judge for 
himself, Dr. L. here brings the matter perfectly within his reach. 
He admits that ti means ruler, and that the whole case turns on the 
decision of the point, Are God and ruler both relative terms or not ? 
If then the reader should conclude that God and ruler differ in the 
one being an absolute term and the other a relative, he may conceive, 
from the lively picture given us by Dr. L. above, what sad conse¬ 
quences would follow from rendering Elohim and by Shdngti . 
And if he wishes to realize more fully the sad consequences that would 
follow from such a rendering, let him read over the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, substituting the words “ Supreme Ruler ” and 
“ Supreme Rulership,” for the words “ God ” and “ Godhead ” where¬ 
ver they occur; and we think he will be as firmly convinced that “ Su¬ 
preme Ruler ” and “ Supreme Rulership ” (*. e. Shdngti) will never 
answer as the rendering of the words “ God” and “ Godhead,” as Dr. 
Legge can be of the correctness of the point on which he “ takes his 
stand.” 

Dr. Legge confounds the name with the being. The Being we 
call God sustains numerous relations to us and to other beings, and 
when we wish to refer to these relations, we call him Creator, Ruler, 
Father, &c.; but these relations are not implied in the name God , as 
he was God before these relations had any existence. And from 
this fact, that God sustains to us not one, but many relations, we 
derive an additional argument against the use of any relative term to 
render this word. Relative terms can strictly and properly be used 
to designate only a single relationship. Dr. Whateley defines them 
as follows: “ When any object is considered as a part of a whole, 
viewed in reference to the whole or to another part, of a more complex 
object of thought, the noun expressing this view is called relative; 
and to relative noun is opposed absolute , as denoting an object 
considered as a whole: Thus “father” and “son” are relatives, 
being regarded each as a part of the complex object father-and-son . 
the same object designated absolutely would be termed a man 99 &c 

This complex object of thought is changed in every new relation, so 
VOL. xix no. vui. 55 
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that if we have occasion to speak of several relations sustained by the 
same subject, we muBt designate the subject of which we would pre¬ 
dicate these relations, by its absolute name, the name by which we 
call “ an object when considered as a whole” and not by the name of 
any of these relations. For instance, we may say, This man is my 
father, her husband, his uncle, &c., &c.; he is a lawyer, merchant, 
European, Englishman, &c., &c.; but we could not predicate all these 
several relationships of this same subject, if we designated him by the 
name of any one of these relations. We could noi say, This father is 
a husband, uncle, lawyer, Englishman, &c. So here, I contend, we 
can not, as the rendering of the word God , use the name of any one 
of the relations he sustains to us (e . g. Supreme Ruler), because no 
relative term can be used to express all the various relations that God 
sustains to us and to his other creatures, as I have illustrated in the 
case of the word man. If Dr. L. should, therefore, succeed in proving 
to our satisfaction that the Being, whom the Chinese designate by the 
term Shdngti , is to be regarded as truly and properly God, I would 
still object, as I said above, to the use of this phrase to render Elohim 
and 0*of, on the ground that Shdngti is a relative term, and not the 
absolute name of this Being. 

Relative terms, Dr. L. tells us, express the idea “ of a dignity or 
office common to many individuals;. •. .they do not indicate the es¬ 
sence it becomes therefore a question of much interest to inquire, 
what being it is that the Chinese call “ the Supreme Ruler,” or “ Ruler 
on high.” In my Essay I stated that this being was Tien , Heaven, 
the chief god of the Chinese, and that Shdngti was used as one of 
the titles of this being. 

On this point, Dr. L. is very sensitive. Referring to this opinion of 
mine, he says, “ Turning to the 46th page of the Essay, we find that 
Dr. Boone, to support the idea he is there advocating, quotes and com¬ 
ments as follows: ‘ In the Shi King , Sidu-yi , Ching-yueh section, 
p. 21, we are expressly told that Shdngti is the God of Heaven, 
Shdngti t'ien chi shin yt ±.%nizv> & This is wonder¬ 
ful. Heaven is the chief god of the Chinese. Then Shdngti is the god 
of the chief god. Vail bonnet,’ as Chillingworth says, O chief god, 
to your chief. It does not matter though your chief be only your 
own title. Thus and thus * we are expressly told,* and though it 
seems rather an unreasonable requisition to you, there is no help for 
it. Ah, chief god! I am afraid you are like some great men upon the 
earth, vain of their little elevation, and worshipers of their sounding 
titles!” He then with great naivete adds, “ I really do not know in 
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uhat better or more kindly way, to expose as truth demands, the erro¬ 
neousness of such rash statements as that I am uow animadverting on. 1 ’ 

My statement, which is no obnoxious to Dr. Legge, contains two 
points; first, that Shdngti , “the Supreme Ruler” is Tien t heaven; 
and 2dly, that this T ien is the chief god of the Chinese. Is the first 
point correct? If we turn to the Dictionary of KanghI, we find 
Shdngti thus explained:— Shdngti t*ien yt t the 

Supreme Ruler is Heaven.” 

If we turn to Dr. Medhurst’s Inquiry, we shall find that he devotes 
the whole of his second section to the proof of this point, viz., “ Ti t 
or Shdngti is said to be synonymous with ^ t'ien f Heaven. •. .Im¬ 
perial heaven and Shdngti both refer to Heaven, the difference is on^ 
ly in the variation of the expression; the mode of expression is different, 
but the subject matter is the same.” Vol. XVII. p. 122. 

That Heaven is the divinity, Dr. Medhurst makes the foundation 
fact of his argument to prove that Ti or Shdngti means God. “ The 
word which most readily conveys to the Chinese the idea of Divinity 
is ^ Tien , Heaven: and yet in defining Heaven, they do not say 
that it is the Being who is the special object of religious worship; 
but say that Heaven is the one great One who dwells on high and 
regulates all below. They call Heaven the great Framer, from whom 
all things originally come, who disposes of all things according to his 
own decree; in short, in the words of Morrison, Heaven is the unknown 
God of Confucius. In illustrating anything as divine, the Chinese do 
not say that it is an object of religious worship, but that it resembles 
Heaven; when they wish to say that Tt means God , they assert that 
Ti is synonymous with Heaven, and is one of the names of Heaven; 
when they wish to exalt their living monarchs by ascribing the most 
exalted epithets to them, they call their emperor Heaven, or the 
Divinity; his throne is Heaven’s throne; his presence Heaven’s coun¬ 
tenance ; his envoys, Heaven’s messengers; and his troops, Heaveu’s 
soldiers, &c. When they intend to pay divine honors to imperial 
ancestors after death, they ^ associate them with 

Heaven in sacrifice.” Reply, Vol. XVII. p. 557. 

Again : “ The most usual method is to speak of this Being, under 
the simple designation of Tien ^ Heaven; by which they do not 
intend the visible heavens, but the being who presides over all, or in 
other words, the Divinity.” Ibid. p. 516. 

“ Ti is one of the names of Heaven, (or the Divinity in the estima¬ 
tion of the Chinese); the reason why Heaven is called Ti is bocause 
ti means to judge; this application of the word signifies that Heaven 
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is widely extended over ally without any private feeling, &c., 6 l c.” Jb m 
p. 494. On the next page, explaining the sentence, which is from K&ng- 
hf’s Dictionary, he says, “ A name is that by which a thing is called, 
the appellation of the being referred to: that being is Tien the 
Divinity in the estimation of the Chinese, and Ti being one of his 
names , it is equivalent to God in western languages. 11 Dr. Medhurst 
here certainly regards T*ien as the proper name of this being, and ti 
as one of his appellative names, which appellative, Dr. Lcgge contends, 
is a name of dignity, or office, a relative term. 

That” the Supreme Ruler ” is, in the opinion of the Chinese, “ Heav¬ 
en,” is so universally admitted, that I can not suppose this is the very 
rash statement that Dr. Legge feels called upon so indignantly to ex¬ 
pose. We must then next consider what the Chinese understand by 
the word t'ien. In answer to the question, what is the meaning of 
the character ^ in the king and classics generally (jj^S ^i)* Chu 
futsz’ replies, “ Men must see and distinguish for themselves; some¬ 
times it means the material heavens ^); sometimes it means the 
ruling power (±*> and sometimes merely destiny, fate In 

my Essay, I gave the following explanation of the meanings of Cien :— 

“From the earliest antiquity to the present times, the two highest objects 
of veneration in the national rites of China have been called Tien ^ Heaven, 
and Ti Earth; and to the worship of these two objects, a sacrifice called 

kidu ^j{, offered at the winter and summer solstices, has, from time immemo¬ 
rial, been appropriated. 

“ The question that occurs to every one upon learning this fact is, Do the 
Chinese understand by these words the visible heavens and earth upon which 
they tread, or are the words used by metonymy, for the invisible beings who 
preside over heaven and earth respectively ? To this, we answer, it is con¬ 
ceded on all hands, we believe, that the material objects are not the objects 
of worship; and that the words, when used as the names of objects of wor¬ 
ship, are employed metaphorically. What then is the object definitely desig¬ 
nated by the word Cien ^ heaven, the highest of the objects worshiped in 
the national rites ? 

“ To this question two different answers may be given, according as re¬ 
gard is had to one or the other of two opinions held by Chinese of different 
sects, on this point During the Sung dynasty (about A.D. 1100) there sprung 
up a sect of philosophers to whom the Romish missionaries have given the 
name o f athco-politique, and to whose views great prominence has been given 
in all the editions of the classical works published during the present dynasty. 
This sect would answer the question, what is meant by Tie* ? as follows: 
Tien ^ is Shdngii, 1116 Ruier 011 5 and Shdngti is U 

the rule of order, destiny, fate. 
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44 There is another class, however, who we conceive, represent the poly¬ 
theists of China, and the old views of the state religion, as represented 
in the Chau U (Ritual of the Chan dynasty, B. C. 1100), who answer as fol¬ 


lows: The Tien worshiped at the winter solstice is 7”ien chi shin 

jjA the God of heaven, and this Tien chi shin is Shdngti, the 

ruler on high.” 


44 It will be observed that according to both of the opinions above expressed 
the word Heaven is used metaphorically, and that the title of Shdngti 
^ ^ R u 1 er on high, is given by both parties; but the one party so 
explain their views as to lead to a mere lifeless principle li ; what they say 


4 neither wills nor wishes, acts, nor does,’ while the other party leads us to 
polytheism, and to regard the Tien chi chin ^ ^ jpjj, the Shin of heaven, 
and the tichi H itthe Ki (Shin, as he is also calledj of the 
earth, as the two greatest gods in their pantheon.”—Vol. XVII. page 34. 


It will be observed that in the above view I omitted one of the 
meanings of Tien given by Chu fi'itsz’, viz., that which regards it 
as the materia] heavens. I did so, because “ it was conceded on all 
hands,” i. e. by all discussing the subject at the time my Essay was 
written, 4< that the material objects are not the objects of worship.” 
There are four or five views of this subject, which can all be sustained 
by competent Chinese authority. 1st. That of Dr. Morrison, that, in 
the Chinese state religion, the material universe as a whole, and in 
detail, is worshiped; and that subordinate thereto they have gods, 
celestial and terrestrial, and ghosts infernal.” See above, p. 38; which 
view, we saw. was also that of M. Visdelou. It can be clearly shown 
that this is the only sense the word will bear in many parts of the 
classics, where the production of all things is ascribed to heaven and 
earth; and that it is the material heavens many writers have in 
mind, when they speak of heaven as the object worshiped in the 
kidu. Take, as a proof of this, the names “ expansive heaven,” 
“ bright heaven.” The explanation given of the phrases is material. 
Thus Ching-shf Ngoh’s explanation of the words hdu and skdrtg : 
14 Because of the immensity of its substance i. e. amount of prima¬ 
ry matter which it has), we call [the ruling power] Hdu Tien t Ex¬ 
pansive Heaven: because its ruling seat is on high, we call it (the 
power, above called Expansive Heaven) Shdngti, i. e. the Ruler on 
high. See Essay, Vol. XVII. p. 45. 

It is owing to this we suppose, that Dr. Medhurst, as great a stick¬ 
ler as he is for the doctrine that Tien is the Divinity, the Supreme 
Being in the estimation of the Chinese, yet says, “ The idea they (the 
Chinese) had of God, was of an originating, overshadowing , protecting, 
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and governing something.” Reply, &c. p. 553. And in his Inquiry: 
“ This application of the word ti, judge, signifies that Heaven is 
widely extended over all,” &c. page 110. And at page 128, (where he 
maintains that Shangti is not merely the supreme God of the Chinese, 
their chief god, dz,c.) he says, “To all this it will be sufficient to answer, 
that the Chinese represent the being referred to as, with respect to 
supreme authority and universal dominion, synonymous with Heaven: 
now Heaven is not supreme over one nation but all nations; it over¬ 
spreads the whole world , and is looked to with reverence by every one • 
therefore we conclude that by Heaven is not meant the chief god 
of the Chinese, but the supreme ruling power, known and acknow¬ 
ledged in China and everywhere else; the word being used in almost 
every nation by metonymy for God.” But I shall not pursue this 
subject, as my object at present is not to sustain any one of these views; 
and this view of tne subject has been sufficiently presented by Dr. 
Morrison and M. Visdelou in the quotations made from them as given 
above. 

The second view is that which regard Tien, “ the Supreme Ruler'* 
as Tan, the Primitive Reason, or /», destiny, fate. This is the 
view of the other political school, whose views have also been suffi¬ 
ciently presented above, and are most easy of illustration, as they are 
made very prominent in all the editions of the classics published 
during this dynasty. 

The third, fourth, and fifth views agree in that they regard “ the Su_ 
preme Ruler " as Tien cht Shin “ the Shin of Heaven,'* 

but differ in the method of understanding the words heaven and sAi/i. 
The view taken in the part of my Essay quoted by Dr. Legge is that 
heaven is here used as the name of a place, and shin as the name of 
the spiritual being, the god, who presides in, or rules over this place; 
the proper name of which god is Tien , Heaven, and his distinctive 
title Shangti , “ the Supreme Ruler," or “ the Ruler on high,” as this 
phrase is rendered by some Chinese. 

It is clearly shown, I think, in my Essay that this is the opinion 
held by some of the writers quoted by me, who I suppose, represent the 
views of the polytheists. This view of Tien , as the proper name of 
this shin , and Shingti as his distinctive title, is borne out by the case 
of the Wii Ti Five Ruler*- These, Dr. Medhurst allows, are 

gods, and that they are the shin 4 who preside over ' the five elements; 
now these Shin are distinguished by proper names, Ling-wei ngang , 
Chih-piau-nti , &,c., and by the titles “Azure Ruler, Vermilion Ruler," 
dtc. See Essay, p 77. This is the view which Dr. Legge endeavor^ 
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to render ridiculous in his off-liaml way. The view may or may not 
be correct; and if it has, to the reader’s mind, anything ridiculous 
in it, when correctly presented, I am perfectly willing to encounter 
his ridicule for holding such a view; but I think I was entitled to have 
my own view presented by Dr. L., when he wished to show that it was 
absurd, and not another view substituted instead thereof. • 

The fourth view is that of the pantheists. Tien is viewed as a com¬ 
pound being, and Shin as the informing divinity or spirit. The word 
divinity or spirit , may be regarded as either abstract—signifying the 
divine energies of Tien; or concrete—the spirit, soul of this compound 
being. Dr. Medhurst thus represents these views:— explaining a Chi¬ 
nese sentence, which he thus renders, “ Sh&ngti is the same as Heaven ; 
if we were to collect together [in thought] the spiritual energies of 
Heaven, and speak of it (t. t. the collection) we should call it Sh£ng- 
tihe says, “ The way in which the Chinese represent it is something 
like the following :—Shdngtx is Tien , Heaven, or the Divinity. The 
shin or spiritual energies of Heaven, are diffused throughout all na¬ 
ture ; when viewed only as producing wind aud rain, such portion of 
the celestial energies, if personified, would be called Fung Peh 

the Manager of the Wind, or ^ Fii Sz\ the Director of Rain; or if 
viewed as guiding the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and the vari¬ 
ous seasons, would be ^ ^ Luh Tsung , the Six horn red Ones. But 
supposing all the spiritual energies of heaven collected into one add 
personified, the name attached to the individual possessing in himself 
all celestial energies, would be ShdngtiA Should it be objected that 


* Dr. L.’s misrepresentation of my view was, 1 have no doubt, unintentional, 
and arose from not adverting to the explanation giveu of this matter in the 
previous part of iny Essay. Though he renders the word shin, Spirit, and 1 God, 
yet he understands the word t'ien just as 1 do, and adopts substantially the 
same explanation of the passage that I gave, as we shall see immediately be¬ 
low I say the same, because 1 can not suppose that Dr. L. regards the “ Spiri¬ 
tual Being” who “ possesses this supreme power,*’ and toko is the Shangt! 
(“ Supreme Ruler”) whom he believes to be “God over all,” as only the 
spirit or soul of the compound Being Tien. Whether a spiritual Being possessing 
such power and dominion should be called a god or not, let the reader judge. 
If we are content to take Dr. L.’s opinion, we must regard this Shin as “ God 
over all, blessed for ever.” 

» This view seems to agree with that set forth by St. Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei. Lib. IV. Cap. XI. 

The subject of the chapter is u De multis diis, quo# doc tores Pag&norura 
unum eundem que Jovem esse defendant.” We select onlyafew sentences. 
“ Quoiquot libet igitur physicis rationibus et disputationibus asserant: modo 
ait Jupiter corporei hujus mundi animus, qui universam islam inolem ex quar- 
tuor, vel quot eis placet, eleinenlis constructam atque compnctam impletet 
mo vet; modo sit ether, utagrem Junonem subterfusam de super amplectnlur ; 

.modo autem (nesit necesse per cuncta discune) deua unus de quo multi a 

poets nobiltssimo dictum putant. 
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in this way there would be two divinities, Heaven and Shingti, we 
reply in the words of the Chinese writer, that iSftdngtfand Heaven are 
the same." See Reply, Vol. XVII. p. 547. 

The views of another class he gives us at p. 551:—“ Dr. Boone then 
(p. 49) alludes to the prayers used in the national worship, according 
to the |f| jjj|| Ritual of Chau, and affirms that those prayers were ad¬ 
dressed to the Skin , Kwei t and Kf , adding that they were presented at 
a time when the people sacrificed to heaven, earth, and ancestors. From 
this we perceive that the objects sacrificed to were the great powers 
of nature, with deceased progenitors; and that Shin, Kwei , and Ki, 
were the spirits of those objects, sometimes used elliptically for the 
objects themselves. The annual prayer for grain was said to be offer¬ 
ed to Sh&ngti, from which we are led to infer that Sh&ngtl is includ¬ 
ed among the spiritual beings to whom prayers were offered; to ail 
which we have no objection to offer. But from neither statement are 
we entitled to infer that the spirits of the object sacrificed to were the 
gods of those objects, or that all spiritual beings are gods, because 
Shftugtf is reckoned among them. It appears from the whole that the 
Chinese prayed to heaven, earth, and deceased men, for certain bless¬ 
ings :* showing that they considered these capable of conferring the 


Deum namque ire per omnes, 

Temaque, tractusque mans, coluraque profundum: 

Ipse in ©there fit Jupiter, ipse in afcre Juno, ipae in mari Neptunna.in 

terra Pluto, in terra inferiore Proserpina, in focis domestic!* Vesta, in fabrorum 
fornnre Vulcanus, in sideribus sol el lanu, el stclUe t \n divinantibus Apollo, etc. 
.hi omnes dii deeque ait unus Jupiter." 

The reader will observe that it is Shangll and Jupiter, the chief god of each 
system, who is thus made the universal, impersonal power, recognized under 
different names, according to the different offices or works performed by this 
power. The sentence which Dr. Medhurst here explains was translated in iny 
Essay on the supposition that shin was here used as a concrete noun ; 1 am now 
satisfied that Dr. M. took the more correct view in regarding it as abstract. 
As the management of the heavenly bodies, &c., however, is rather a divine than 

a spiritual function, I should prefer to render^ p|) “divineenergies," 
and not “ spiritual energies " as Dr. M. has done. 

* If Dr. Medhurst's view is correct, that the Chinese worshiped, in the times 
of the Chau dynasty, B.O. IIUO, heaven, earth, and deceased men, and con¬ 
ceived of the heaven and earth so worshiped as material beings possessed of 
spirits or souls; it is a great confirmation of the opinions of Dr. Hales and Mr. 
Faber mentioned above. I may mention that, by demonolatry, both those writ¬ 
ers mean the worship, not of devils, but dead men. Dr. Medhurst's theory ex¬ 
pressed above, that the Chinese addressed their prayer* to, and honored by 
their worship, the material and not the spiritual part of the object worshiped, 
seems very strange : take the case of the earth, for instance ; that they prayed 
to the mud, and not to the spirit animating this compound being. May we not 
better suppose that the class of writers, whose views Dr. M. is here stating, 
conceive of hesven and earth, the sun, moon, stars, «&c., in a manner answer¬ 
ing to Cud worth's animalish gods, in which case they would regard the whole 
compound being as their god—the object prayed to and worshiped. 
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good things they sought. But we may observe that heaven, earth, and 
ancestors were the beings on whom they relied, and their spirits were 
prayed to only as connected with those beings. They would not have 
prayed to the kwei % if those kwei had not belonged to their own an- 
cestors. So also they would not have called upon the shin and & ( i, 
if they had not belonged to heaven and earth; which great powers of 
nature were the objects of their worship 

Thus we see there are four or five views taken of this subject by 
different Chinese writers, and there may be as many more for all I 
know. The holders of these views all agree in calling t'ien, Shdngti , 
“ the Supreme Ruler,” whether they understand by this name t'ien, 
on the one band the material heavens, or a lifeless, senseless, principle; 
or on the other, the shin of heaven, i. e. a spiritual being, a god. who 
resides in or rules over heaven; or the informing divinity, spirit, or 
sou! of the compound being called Heaven, or the divine energies of 
heaven—all agree in calling t'ien, in whichever of these ways they 
understand the word, “ the Supreme Ruler.” This shows that Shdngti 
is, as Dr. L. contends, a relative term, and does u not indicate the 
essence , or express anything of the being ” of the supreme ruling pow¬ 
er ; and it has been for the purpose of illustrating this important point, 
much more than to defend myself against the ridicule of Dr. Legge, 
that I have thus commented at length on his remarks on my views of 
Shdngti and Tien. 

From the views of the Chinese writers introduced above, another 
fact is apparent which is worthy of our especial notice : it is that 
the only ray of theism that breaks in upon us from these various 
explanations of t'ien, is through the word shin. From the phrases 
“ Expansive Heaven, the Supreme Ruler” (with its immense k'i 
substance and ruling seat on high), and Tdu, Primitive Reason, and 
ft, destiny, fate, we get no indication that T*ien % the Supreme Ru¬ 
ler is <4 an understanding being” (to use Cud worth’s phrase): it is 


When we address a man, we surely do not anatomize him after Dr M ’s 
method, and consider whether we are speaking to the material or immaterial 
part of him. If by the shin and k’i here referred to, we understand the inde¬ 
pendent, separate spiritual beings, who preside over heaven and earth, it is as 
easy to understand why they are considered more honorable and more power¬ 
ful than any of the other Shin, as it is to understand why his Imperial Majesty, 

the Hwiiigtl ^|l is considered more honorable and more powerful than 

any other man. It is not as a mere man, tiiat he is made so much an ob|ecl of 
honor, hut as the ruler of so great a nation : So here, the shin of heaven, who 

is called Shangti is not superior to the other shin , on the score mere# 

ly of being a shin ; hut is regarded as the chief of the shin, and the Supreme 
Ruler over them all because t»f hi* lnipertum heaven. 

otf 


VOL XIX. NU viH, 
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only when we come to those explanations in which shin is used, that 
the Oiviuity of Tien becomes possible; and in these explanations, 
Shdngti is neither more nor less than this shin ^ ^ ^ . 

44 Shangti is the shin of Heaven.” If this shin be a separate, inde¬ 
pendent being, Ming over heaven , a god, Shdngti is this god . If this 
shin be the soul of the compound being Tien, Shangti , according to 
our explanation, is this soul. If this shin be merely the divine or 
spiritual energies of Tien, Shdngti is the title by which it pleases 
pantheists to designate these energies. As long as Shdngti is defined 
to be 44 the shin of heaven,” the phrase 44 the Supreme Ruler ” must 
staud or fall with the meaning we attach to shin. Ti, ruler, does not 
“ iudicate the essence,” nor 44 express anything of the being.” 

It is not easy to determine which of the above views of shin, Dr. 
L. adopts. I should suppose however, it is the one I have placed third, 
and* which he has ridiculed me for rendering 44 god of heaven.” He 
explains the matter thus: 44 There is indeed some little perplexity in 
the way in which the Chiuese speak of Heaven, which can only be 
explained by adopting the conclusion of Dr. Medhurst, * that by Hea¬ 
ven is not meant the chief god of the Chinese, but the supreme ru¬ 
ling power, known and acknowledged in China and everywhere else; 
the word being also used in every nation by metonymy for God .’ 99 (In¬ 
quiry, p. 128.) Dr. L. continues, 44 Shdngti is the Tien chi Shin , the 
the spirit that possesses this Supreme Power. The term Shdngti 
declare that possession, and express the meaning of God unadulterat¬ 
ed, without diminution and without increase. The very nature of 
the term declares that it is not a proper name. It is relative, and I 
appeal to my missionary brethren whether the idea which they get 
from the characters themselves, and which they know the multitude of 
the Chinese to get, does not terminate in the Spiritual Being (shin) 
so'denominated, instead of leading away their minds to the God Heaven, 
as the 41 substans,” or <4 ens,” in which the power is to inhere.” 

On this explanation, I shall offer two or three remarks. First, Dr. 
L. considers the shin of heaven to be the spirit that possesses supreme 
power ; with what right therefore can he complain of my calling this 
shin 44 the god of heaven ?” 2d. This shin is called Shdngti, which 

44 terms,” he says, 44 declare that possession, and express the meaning of 
God unadulterated, without diminution and without increase.” If this 
be so, instead of writing 44 the god of heaven,” which Dr. L. com¬ 
plains of, I should have written ‘‘the GOD of Heaven.” 3d. Dr. L. 
feels the need of some 44 substans ” or 44 tns ” in which 44 the supreme 
power’* indicated by the relative term “ Supreme Ruler,” “ is to in- 
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hereand he finds it in the shin, the spiritual being here called “ the 
Supreme Ruler.” If then god is an absolute term, the 11 nomen ipsius 
substantial,” as Tertullian explains it, Dr. L. here makes shin the 
“ substans ” or “ ens ” in which this Supreme Power inheres, “ the 
god of heaven,” and Shdngti, the mere title of this god. 

If it is my calling tien, the chief god of the Chinese, instead of 
calling him,or it, “God over all, blessed forever,” that Dr. L. regards 
as “ the rash statement” he is bound to expose, I can only plead all I 
have said in the previous part of this paper, on the cosmogony and 
worship of the Chinese, to show that Shdngtx is not the true God, in 
extenuation of my offense. Amidst all the various and conflicting 
opinions advanced by the Chinese, one fact -eems to be certain, viz., 
that t'im heaven, and ti earth, have been worshiped in the 
kiau sacrifice from the earliest times recorded in their books, and 
that this is the highest act of worship offered in China. It follows 
therefore, that these words, whether we are to understand them strict¬ 
ly and properly, or metaphorically, are the names of their two greatest 
gods. This matter can be put into a nutshell. Unless T'im is the on¬ 
ly God, he must be the chief god, or some or all of the other gods must 
be his equals, or some other god must be superior to him. Which of 
these will Dr. L. take? lie can not say that T'im is the only god the 
Chinese have ever acknowledged or worshiped, and he is welcome to 
any of the other suppositions he prefers. Dr. Med hurst sets up a 
claim, in behalf of the Chinese, for a monotheism similar to that which 
Cudworth claims in behalf of the Greek philosophers; but his state¬ 
ment is, I think, very rash, and calculated to mislead those unacquaint¬ 
ed with the facts of the case—stating these facts, even as Dr. M. has 
himself stated them in other parts of his writings. 

Dr. M.’s statement of the Chinese monotheism is as follows : “Cud- 
worth thinks that the Greeks were both monotheists and polytheists at 
the same time ; that is, understanding the word @gop combined in the 
two terms in different senses (see Vol. I, p. 374). In the first, as con¬ 
veying what he calls the natural idea of God, viz., an all-perfect being, 
the ruler of the universe; and the other as alluding to certain sup¬ 
posed invisible intelligences, who were the objecls of religious wor¬ 
ship, but subordinate to the one Supreme. What Cudworth pleads 
for in behalf of the Greeks may be allowed to the Chinese, and they 
may be considered as monotheists, because they believe in one supreme 
God, the Author and Euler of ally Reply, Vol. XVII, page 490. 

Cudworth claims for the monadic ©go? of the Greeks, as Dr. M. him¬ 
self shows on pp. 553, 554, that he was an absolutely perfect Being, 
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aymlos, self-existent, the cause of all other beings, and possessing 
infinite power, &c. Of Shdtigti , Dr. Medhurst admits that he is 
no where said to have “ created the heavens and the earthand that 
we do not find that the Chinese predicate of him self-existence, nor do 
we remember any place in which they expressly describe him as ex¬ 
isting from eternity.” Again, on p. 553 of his Reply, he writes, “ Ou 
p. 51, Dr. Boone says, although we admit that the word shin is never 
used by the Chiuese to designate the self-existent, almighty Being 
who made heaven and earth, still we contend that the highest being 
they have ever conceived of is included in the class called shin. We 
will admit the first part of the above statement, because the Chinese 
have no idea of such a being (see Inquiry, p. 109.); and there is no need 
of contending for the latter, as we do not deny it.” Knowing these 
facts, as Dr. M. did, I can not understand how he could write, “ What 
Cudworth pleads for on behalf of the Greeks may be allowed to the 
Chinese , and they may be considered as monotheists because they 
believe in one Supreme God, the Author and Ruler of all.” Is 
Sh tngti an absolutely perfect Being, is he the Author of all, of hea¬ 
ven and earth? The whole statement is calculated to mislead those 
unacquainted with the facts of the case, and is irreconcileable with 
Dr. M.’s own acknowledgements given above. 

The comparing the Chiuese t'ien or Shdngti to the Greek Z*v$ or 
Latin Jupiter , does not imply that those who make this comparison 
suppose there is much similarity in character between the chief gods 
of these several nations; but what is meant to be affirmed by it is, 
that they are man-made gods, without holiness, and devoid of those 
characteristics which distinguish Jehovah, the true God. In some 
respects the Greek Ziu* is very superior to the Chinese Tien ; they 
resemble each other in that the one is BapXsug “ king of gods and 
men,” the other is Shdngti , Supreme emperor, or emperor on high : 
if there are many acts of Z$ug unworthy of him, and such as we do 
not find predicated of Tien , he has, to balance this, a ranch nobler 
character in other respects, and an unmistakeable personality. Tien, 
on the contrary, is a perfect puzzle ; impassible, impersonal, and is 
guilty of no gallantries, and always faithful to ti ^fj earth, with whom 
he begat all things yet he is as entirely devoid of all holiness as Zsv* 
was, and indifferent who shares with him the honor of religious worship. 

* To denote this matrimonial relation, Tien in the Chinese cosmogony, 
is called the yang (male), and Ti is the yin (female). 

(To be continued) 
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Art. II. Letter to the Editor of the Repository , accompanied with 
a translation of a Chinese tract upon Nourishing the Spirit By 
W. H. Medhurst, d. d. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Repository, 

Dkar Sir, 1 have the pleasure herewith to forward you the translation of a 
paper, extracted from the writings of a learned man recently deceased in Kifing- 
si. This paper forms one of many hundreds which he has left behind him. 
His posthumous works, amounting to about forty volumes, have been published 
by his disciples, and are distributed gratuitously. The writer was a genuine 
modern Chinese philosopher, having derived his ideas solely from native 
sources, of which nis productions are sufficient evidence. The essay now sent 
exhibits some indications of mental activity, and I'have endeavored to give it 
an English dress, in order to show to your readers that mind is not entirely 
asleep in China. My principal object, however, is to adduce it as an instance of 

the way in which the word shin isemployed by the learned of this country. 

Lest any should think 1 have taken an unfair advantage of my author, 1 here¬ 
with inclose a copy of the original paper. You will perceive that the word in 
question occurs very frequently, and there can be no doubt that the writer uses 
it in the sense of spirit , including both the human spirit and the invisible beings 
who are sacrificed to by the Chinese. 1 may safely challenge the wannest 
advocate of shin in the sense of God to make sense of this paper by thus trans¬ 
lating it throughout. One who is firmly opposed to me in this controversy, has 
made use of something like the following observation : 44 There are writings 
in Chinese, in which shin is so employed up and down, that a man must be a 
fool to suppose that it means anything else than spirit.” The paper now sent 
you is in my estimation of that character. Let those who maintain that shin 
means God, and who insist on telling the Chinese that there is only one Shin, 
look to their position, for it is philologically untenable. Let them come for¬ 
ward, and answer the argument derived from the writings of this Chinese, who 
as it regards the use of terms is one of millions, and whose vsus loquendi is es¬ 
tablished by £he practice of thousands of years : if they can not, let them not 
attempt to force the language of a mighty people, nor presume to instruct a 
whole nation as to the meaning of their own terms, with which natives are 
much better acquainted than foreigners can possibly be. 

But to come to our author; it is evident, from the very title of his piece, that 
he uses shin primarily in the sense of the human spirit. In all that is said 
about the Rationalist doctors nourishing their spiritual energies , and the proud 
literati allowing their minds to wander aAer the external objects, there can be 
no doubt that the writer means by shin the spirit of the mind. When he comes 

to speak of the prayers that are offered by some to jjjj|| spiritual intelli¬ 
gences , it is evident that the meaning he attaches to the term shin is still spirit , 
only in the concrete instead of the abstract sense : and in order to prevent his 
being mistaken, he calls the one class spirits connected with the seen, and the 
other spirits belonging to the unseen world. These two classes, he says, 44 spirits 
with spirits,*' hold intercourse together, without being limited by external form. 


On this phrase, Mr. Editor, 1 am content to rest my argument: 

spirit with spirit. That these two words thus coupled together, mean sub¬ 
stantially the same thing, no man who is not resolved to maintain his hypo¬ 
thesis, M malgrfc all objections,” can reasonably doubt, and there can be no mis¬ 
take about the application. The one refers, according to the writer’s own ex¬ 
planation, to the spirit of the mind, and the other to the spiritual beings whom 
the Chinese are in the habit of worshiping, and yet both are shin ,— unmis¬ 
takably shin —without any adjunct or qualification, shin. The inference from 
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this is unquestionable*; either that the human spirit is absolutely God, or that 
the beings to whom the Chinese people are in the habit of praying are like their 
own minds mere spirits, in the sense of being invisible and intelligent, yet more 
powerful as connected with the unseen world, and more honorable as being 
the spirits that pervade heaven and earth, and the manes of their deceased an¬ 
cestors. 

1 wish to call attention to the proof afforded by the present paper, that skin, 
when in regimen, as the shin of any person or thing, does not mean the god, 

but the spirit of that person or thing; witness the expression A 2.W jin 
ch{ shin; will any person venture to contend, that this phrase, as used by the 
Chinese writer, means the God of a man t What, when the author says, that a 
man's shin is incapable of perceiving anything but what takes place in his own 
body, and what is cognizable to his senses? Is this bis God f A pretty divini¬ 
ty truly, which knows nothing except what conies through the media of sen¬ 
sation and reflection exercised by the man’s self! The person who would ima¬ 
gine this to be his God, must himself be what the Chinese call 
shin sz ’ pvh tsuh. But there is another expression of the same kind, to which 
I would call particular attention, v’ 12 . ^ ]|jj|| icfx chi shin. This is a 

phrase which the advocates of shin have used, and to be consistent, must 
use in the sense of “my God;” but see how the Chinese employ it? If 


wn sin chi shin H to z the spirit of my mind, can only become 
acquainted with what comes in contact with my eyes and ears, hands 
and feel; then that which is not cognizable to the senses can not have any 

communication with sou chi skin. Here it is evident that the 

writer means by wA chi shin , my spirits , and no ingenuity can torture the 
phrase into meaning “ iny God.” But suppose we thus understand it, then 
what absurdities are we landed in ! That which is not cognizable to my 
senses can not have any communication with, or be communicated to, my God ! 
Is this a being a man would wish to choose for his God ? A being that can 
know nothing but what comes to him through the medium of a man’s own 
senses? A being whose knowledge is as limited as my own, and acquainted 
only with that which flesh and blood reveals! Let those who will, choose 
such a being for their divinity, he shall never be my God. Now all this ab¬ 
surdity a man must admit who would insist upon it, that wA chi shin means 
“ my God.” It is of no use any longer for our opponents to contend that the 
Chinese would not understand the phrase “ wu chi shin in the sense of “my 
spirit.” Here is a Chinese who docs so understand it, and who would be as¬ 
tonished if any one were to pretend to understand it otherwise. The remarks 
of the American Missionary, who lately gave us his thoughts (see page 201 
Ac.) on the proper term to be employed to translate Elohim and Theos were 
just, when he said, that the beautifully expressive phrases, My God, Ac., can 
not be translated intelligibly by shin: the objection urged by an intelligent 
Chinese was not without its weight, that the passage “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” were shin employed as the rendering of God, would 
present to his mind the idea of a person sensible of the approach of insanity, 
and exclaiming, “ My senses, my senses, why nre you leaving me ?” 

The remark ofthe abovenamed writer, that the God of Abraham, Ac., could 
not be intelligibly rendered, if shin were employed, is also borne out by the 
phrases used by this Chinese Essayist; for we meet with the expression 

/pj jtk Z. 1$ Cknu kung M shin ' * nd ?ti ^ Z. Sim-umnf M 

shin, which are not used in the sense ofthe God, but of the spirit, of these in. 
dividuals. So also with A2» shing jin chi shin , in the sense 
of the spirit, not the God of the sages. Thus *=jp£ ^ Apeh 

Id han chi shin would undoubtedly mean the “ sjnrit of Abraham 
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Id the course of his paper the Chinese author speaks of his shin, in the 
same language precisely as western writers speak of spirit. It has its origin in 
the mighty infinite, and is the opposite of body and forth. This incorporeal 
and invisible spirit is with difficulty comprehended; it is the most mysterious 
of all things; without haste it is rapid, without moving it arrives at its point, it 
can not be intercepted by intervening objects, it can penetrate both metals and 
minerals, it can not be described as either far or near, it can mount up to the 
heights of heaven, and dive into the depths of the earth. The spirit associates 
with spirit in a manner incomprehensible by those who are engrossed by mate¬ 
rial things, and yet it is the spirit with which men are born into the world, 
the spirit which animates them—and the spirit which tliey are to cultivate ; in 
some it is neglected and can not retain its seat, but gets subverted and overturn¬ 
ed, as in the case of one foolish, drunk, or dreaming ; and in others it can soar 
aloft till it hold intercourse with the spirits of heaven and earth—or with the 
Supreme. Surely, if ever there were two corresponding terms, in languages so 
dissimilar as the Chinese and English, none ever suited each oilier so exactly 
as do skin and spirit. 

Suppose then a Chinese theologian eudeavoring to prove to his countrymen 
the diviuity of the Savior, were to bring forward the clearest evidence that 
Jesus is a shin —what would he have gained ? He would have proved that 
Jesus originally was, and now is, an invisible, intelligent being. That which 
every inhabitant of the celestial world, every disembodied huiuau soul, yea, 
every mischievous sprite is equally with the blessed Savior, i. e. a spirit. 
There is nothing in the term skin that would raise the individual claiming it 
above the nature of angels or human spirits. Jesus may be really and truly a 
shin , as the Chinese understand the term, and yet be far, infinitely far, from 
possessing a Divine nature. What a door would this open for the future Arians 
and Socinians of the celestial empire? And how would the stoutest defender of 
our Lord’s divinity be able to shut the mouth of a Chinese objector who should 
say, “ Is Jesus * skint that, as it regards my mental constitution, am 1: wherein 
does your boasted sage exceed ?” Let the advocates of skin reflect on this, and 
think on wbat dangerous ground they are treading. 

Having undertaken to write you on the subject of the controversy which 
has so long been discussed in the periodicals of this country, I can not close 
without a few remarks on the method adopted by some of the combatants on 
both sides, in concealing their names. It is rather amusing to see what a 
number of nameless heroes have gallantly stepped forward, well screened from 
observation, to have their fling at opponents who really show themselves. 
First, we have a variety of articles on the subject of this controversy in the 
Repository, not all from the pen of the Editor, without any name attached; 
then a series of communications from a Correspondent in Ningpo; followed 
by a Reader, a Constant Reader, an Impartial Reader, a Brother Missionary, 
an American Missionary, a Lover of plain Common Sense, and Philo ; another 
rejoices in the name of Sciolus (in one sense perhaps not inappropriately); an¬ 
other reviews a pamphlet without owning himself, and not a few come out un¬ 
der the various letters of the alphabet, such as X.Y.Z., Z.Z., L.N.N, to be follow¬ 
ed, it may be, by O. Some of these may have withneld their names, in order 
that their arguments might be left to rest simply on their own basis, unaided 
by the adventitious influence which might accrue to them from the extensive 
reputation of the writers; others again, may have been induced to keep their 
names a secret, lest their announcement should lessen the eifccts which might 
otherwise be produced on the public, who look for an extensive acquaintance 
with a language in those who argue on philological questions. Some might be 
induced to appear anonymously, in order that when beateu out of their position by 
the arguments of their opponents, they might be able to carry on the war under 
another rfame, and thus avoid the unpleasantness of having to acknowledge 
their former mistakes; or a single writer may choose to adopt a variety of ap¬ 
pellations, in order to induce the impression on the public mitid that there ure a 
number of independent advocates on the same side of the question ; or a man 
may wish to aid his cause by alluding to his own writings under another signa¬ 
ture But you will say, wc ought not to impute motives to any man, purlieu- 
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larly those of a questionable kind. To real men, Mr. Editor, we should not: 
but would take their character as a guaranty for the uprightness of their inten¬ 
tions; but to men who hide themselves, men of no name, and consequently no 
reputation, we are warranted in ascribing such motives which we have ascribed 
to them, as those which most probably induced them to conceal their names; 
let them come forward with their real signatures, and tell us their motives tor 
concealment, when we will believe them. But seriously speaking, Mr. Editor, 
it does appear to me, that in a great controversy like this, where interests of 
such magnitude are involved, and where evangelical laborers abroad, as well as 
Missionary and Bible Societies at home, watching with anxiety the progress of 
the argument, desire to know, and have a right to expect to be made acquainted 
with, the combatants on both sides, it is every way undesirable that men 
should conceal their names. We are not like political parties striving to under¬ 
mine each other’s influence, and to build up our own cause on the ruin of our 
opponents; but earnest men. seeking after the truth, in a most important inquiry 
connected with the translation of the Holy Scriptures for the most po¬ 
pulous nation in the world: anything like a wish to fight under a mask, or 
avoid discovery, is in my estimation unbecoming the occasion. 

And now, 1 have a word to say regarding the conduct of the Editor of the 
Repository in this affair. As the conductor of a periodical, it appears to me, 
that he ought, with reference to this controversy, to act impartially, and to make 
his publication a vehicle for conveying the sentiments or all. He is of course 
entitled to his private opinion, and is at liberty to express it editorially. But 
when a question is started in his pages, and statements are made likely to 
prejudice any of the controversialists in the eyes of the public, he ought to 
guard such statements, so as to show that as editor he does not sympathise 
therewith. Htill more, when any of the parties implicated defend themselves, 
it becomes the editor to give them the benefit of his pages, if in those pages 
they have been represented, or conceive that they have been represented 
in an unfavorable point of view. To be explicit. In the No. for July, 1848, the 
Editor of the Chinese Repository published a letter, entitled 44 A few Plain 
Questions addressed to those missionaries, who, in their preaching or writing, 
teach the Chinese to worship Sh.ingtisigned by 44 A Brother Missionary. * 
In the course of his letter, the writer asks, 44 Is not the conclusion irresistible 
that he who shall worship Shingti, or shall teach men so to do, is guilty of 
breaking the first and cliiefest commandment of God ?'* There were those 
who, when the letter appeared, considered it likely to prejudice the mission¬ 
aries who were opposed to the writer very considerably, in the estimation of the 
public generally, and of the religious Societies who sent them out, in particular. 
Did the editor approve of the language employed ? If not, how came he to 
admit the letter into his periodical, without qualification or remark ? But sup¬ 
posing it to have been done inconsiderately ; ought he not, in common justice, 
to have inserted any reply that might have reached him, from any of the par¬ 
ties who considered themselves aggrieved, that at any rate, the defense might 
travel as far as the implied char re f It was six months after the date of pub¬ 
lication before the abovenamed letter reached me; as soon as I saw it, I drew 
up a Reply to the Few plain Questions of a Brother Missionary, and in order to 
secure its early appearance among my friends, I had it printed under my own 
eye. A copy of it was sent among others, to the Editor of the Chinese Reposi¬ 
tory. Why did he not, if desirous that his readers should hear the other side, 
give it instant admission to this pages ? His periodical had been the medium 
of circulating the 44 Questions,” and why did he not make it the means of giving 
equal publicity to the 44 Reply ?" Was the argument badly constructed ? Was 
the spirit in which it was drawn up blameworthy ? Let the public judge. The 
writer put his own name to it, and was alone responsible for its contents. 

But you will say, all this was done during the absence of the present Editor. 
Be it so. 1 will now come to some editorial remarks made by the present con¬ 
ductor of the periodical in question. In the number for February, 1850, 
you, Mr. Editor, have appended a few observations to the anonymous letter of 
L N N in the course of winch you say; 14 We are not willing that gentlemen 
s anding in the position that Messrs. Mcdhurat, Slronach, and Milne do as the 
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delegate* of their fellow missionaries to revise the New Testament, should se- 
par&te themselves from the Committee at large, and assert that the insertion 
of such a term as skin for the translation of tkeos y will render the whole work 
unclassical and contemptible, without entering a protest against it. Some of 
those whom they represent believe skin to be toe best word, all things consider¬ 
ed ; and to designate the revision by such epithets is unnecessary and unseemly 
May I beg of you, Mr. Editor, to explain what yon mean by the above paragraph. 
Have not Messrs. Stronach, Milne, and myself a right to assert what .we think 
to be true ? Does the fact of our being delegated by others, or representing others, 
deprive us of that right ? Have we put forth the statement complained of as the 
opinion of our constituents, for which they a re responsible, or as our own ? If 
the latter, what have our constituents to do with it, except to point out its falla¬ 
cy, if they can ? Some of those whom we represent, you say, believe skin to be 
toe best word, all things considered, and what of that? Some of them think 
it to be the worst word, all things considered; are not the latter as much entitled 
to their opinion as the former, and where is the unseemliness of their asserting 
it, or of our asserting it for ourselves and them ? Even supposing that by so do¬ 
ing we have to separate ourselves from the Committee at large, where would be 
the harm of that if we thought the Committee at large in the wrong? 
Surely the men whom you have named, who have been considered by the 
genera] sentiment of the missionary body as among those who are the most fit 
ror the work of translation, are entitled to express an opinion on the subject, 
even though they should differ from all their brethren. But they are net so 
situated. One of them is sustained by the united voice of the station which 
has delegated him, and the others by the unanimous opinion of all the mission¬ 
aries from the same Society, as well as by the recorded opinion of the British 
and Foreigu Bible Society, that skin is not the most appropriate word to be used 
as a translation of tkeos in the New Testament. They do not therefore stand 
alono. Or do you, by the General Committee, mean the missionaries who as¬ 
sembled at the original meeting at Hongkong, in 1843 ? Search the records, 
and you will find that a majority of the missionaries who were then assembled, 
and who gave the impulse to the movement for revising the Chinese version of 
the Scriptures, were opposed to skin. But what is it against which you protest ? 
The assertion that u the insertion of such a term as skin for the translation of 
tkeos will render the whole work unclassical and contemptible ?” Instead of 
protesting against this, would it not have been better to try and prove that the 
use of stun as a translation of tkeos in the New Testament, particularly in pas¬ 
sages where tkeos is spoken of as poss essin g infinite power and universal 
dominion, is in conformity with the usages of the Chinese classics. Those 
classics do speak of such a being : do they designate him Shin ? and would not a 
Chinese classical scholar deem the work, in which such a term was used to 
designate such a being, contemptible ? I again assert it, that the use of skin as 
a translation of tkeos in tJie New Testament would render the whole work 
unclassical and contemptible. Now prove the converse of the proposition; and 
if you can not, your protest is unavailing. But after all, you, or those in whose 
behalf you enter your protest, only believe skin to be the best word, 44 all things 
considered :** you say also that against skin, as well as against other terms, 
strong arguments might be urged. It seems then you do not esteem your fa¬ 
vorite term unexceptionable—that there are strong reasons to be urged against 
it. And are you then iu a position to protest against those who go a little fur¬ 
ther than you do, and discard it as a translation of Theos altogether ? Permit me 
to refer you to the exhortation of a 44 Brother Missionary,'* in your number 
for July, 1848, whose authority you will not auestion, 44 This matter is of such 
grave and solemn import, that I can not conclude without alluding to a precept 
of great importance in all questions of casuistry, viz , In all doubtful cases 
take the safe side " 1 remain, My dear Sir, Your's faithfully, 

Shanghai, June llth, i860 VV H MLDflURST. 
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On Yang sin skin ^ fa Fostering the Spirit of the Mind. 
There is nothing more spi intelligent than jjjlj) spirit, but when men 
do not know how to foster it, then spirits become spiritless, because 
of their want of intelligence. When men allow the seven passions and 
the six objects of desire to disturb their spirit, although at the time, 
their jffl, Jpl bodily powers are most vigorous, and they might other¬ 
wise promote the growth of their spiritual energies, yet their spirits 
remain dark. That their spirits should be dark is still a small mat¬ 
ter ; but by gratifying every kind of relish and attachment, and by 
thinking on things that they have no need, and ought not to think of, 
they leave their spirits without a moment’s rest, until their spirits are 
dissipated and confused, and have uo home to return to. Hence the 
Rationalist doctors laid so much stress on 3^ fostering the spiri¬ 
tual energies, considering that when the spirit was kept still, wisdom 
would spontaneously spring up ; when wisdom sprang up, the virtuous 
nature decreed to be conferred by heaven, would manifest itself in 
the very centre of our ^ jjjfj? mental being; until, without aim 
and without effort, we might combine in ourselves the natural tenden¬ 
cies to good which emanate from the ^ Mighty Infinite; thus, 
by cultivating stillness, they nourished their spiritual energies. Their 
disciples having missed the original aim, have been despised by the 
literati and the Budhists, because they aimed only at nourishing their 
bodily powers; and their spirits, bright and intelligent though they be, 
were unable to attain to the virtuous nature conferred by the decree 
of heaven: all this because they allowed the spirit of emulation to con¬ 
tend within, esteeming themselves to be right and others wrong, con¬ 
sorting only with men of similar views, and opposing all who differed 
from them, little thinking that that by which we can cause our vir¬ 
tuous nature to expand, until it fills the universe is the human spirit; 
and that that by which our natural life is enabled to extend its pant- 
ings, is also the human spirit. 

The modern alchymists however, swallowing medicaments in order 
to foster their spirits, are very gross in their conceptions, and would 
never succeed in fostering the same by stillness, without renouncing 
their sensualities and passions, so as not to be influenced by them. The 
way in which men enter deeply into the great principles of reason 
(5^ ) is b y cultivating perfect stillness, when their spirits become 

settled: as when a sharp bodkin is employed to penetrate substances, 
there is nothing so hard that it will not perforate. The literati em¬ 
ploying their energies in the pursuit of knowledge, and making it their 
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daily business to increase their acquaintance with things, consider 
that their intelligence is sufficient to understand all matters, while 
they hive a pit before them which everybody else can see, and they 
stalk on till they fall into it. What is the cause of this, but their al¬ 
lowing the jjjf|| spirit of their minds to gallop away after external 
objects, like a man occupied with looking at distant mountains, not 
knowing that his feet have already fallen into a quagmire 1 The polish¬ 
ed scholars of the present day esteem themselves to be the most clever 
people in the world, and sometimes they are outwitted by men of a 
very inferior stamp, and entangled in the meshes of their nets, because 
their spirits are dissipated about external annoyances, and they are 
unable to cultivate an acquaintance with themselves; all this arises 
from a want of silent meditation. Others again, seeking to avert calami¬ 
ties and obtain blessings, pray to j[jf|) spiritual intelligences, be¬ 
cause they think that such are intelligent and incomprehensible by 
mankind, not knowing that the visible and invisible worlds, beiug 
separated one from another, the medium whereby our 

spirits in this seen world, can communicate with the invisible spirits 
of the unseen world, is just because jjjljl jjj^i spirit with spirits hold 
intercourse together, without being trammeled by the limits of external 
form. 

Since then our own spirits can hold intercourse with the spirits of 
the invisible world, it is clear that our spirits must like them be intelli¬ 
gent. Hence it was, that when the ancients offered sacrifices, they 
fisted to a great extent, in order to settle their own spirits, and then 
th**y could hold intercourse with the spirits which pervade heaven and 
earth, together with the manes of their ancestors. Some however, who 
insist upon discerning some visible traces of their being, think that 
the existence of jjjtjl spiritual essences is after all a mere pretense. 
But when our bodies, from the hair on the head to the sole of the foot, 
happen to experience the least pain or itching, it is immediately per¬ 
ceived by the mind : the reason of this is, that our spirits, though col¬ 
lected in the heart, pervade at the same time every part of the body. 
Taking our bodies therefore as a ground of argument, we should say 
that there is not a separate mind for every part of the head, eyes, hands, 
and feet; but the heart resides in the centre, and is fully acquainted 
with every pain, connected with each hair and fibre ; it is not necessary 
for the ear to listen, or the eye to see, or the hand to feel, but the /£) Jpjl 
mind is instantly acquainted with it, as speedily as echo follows sound. 
If the mind however be absent, a man sees without perceiving, and 
hears without noticing, because the spirit is taken up with something 
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else, and impeded by that one thing. The mind is however the frame, 
and when sensation and perception are sometimes different, are we to 
account that the spirit is different? But how can the spirit be different? 
The spirit although unobstructed by ^ matter, can not avoid being 
influenced and enslaved by every partial and private thing it observes; 
and although pervading the whole body, as that which is general passes 
through every particular, yet being influenced and enslaved by other 
things, the spirit can not be in everything perspicuous and clear; but 
let it be silent and still, then the bite of every little insect on the body 
is invariably perceived, because their spirit sits there to superintend, 
and extends its observations to every part. 

Hence, when a person wishes to foster his spiritual energies, he must 
first exclude the observation of what is private aud partial, and then 
his spirit will be in everything perspicuous and clear, but 
the human spirit, with the exception of what takes place in a man’s 
own body, and with the exception of what he sees and hears, is ca¬ 
pable of perceiving nothing; how difficult then is it for a spirit connect* 
ed with the visible world to extend its observations; but the spirits of 
the invisible world are on the contrary acquainted with everything. If 
IIthe spirit of my mind can only become acquainted 
with what comes in contact with my eyes and ears, hands and feet, 
then that which is not cognizable to the senses, can not have any com¬ 
munication with ^ my spirit. If then, I can not extend my 

observations to that which is not in some connection with my body, 
it follows that there are many ^ corporeal things that I cau 

not become acquainted with, how then can I become perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the invisible world, and SeltZ # those spirits 
which are sacrificed to? The spirit which men have when they are 
born iuto the world, has its origin in the Mighty Infinite; although 
the Mighty Infinite has conferred a variety of forms on the myriad of 
things, yet there is one ^ subtile fluid that pervades them all: as in 
the ^ constitution of the human body, one subtile fluid pervades 
every part of it, and can not be held not to pervade it, because the eye* 
aud ears, the hands and feet have different forms, and are put to dif¬ 
ferent uses. The intelligent man, aware of this, ought not, because 
of the bodily members, to say, this my body sustains no connection 
with heaven and earth, men and things. If indeed there were no con¬ 
nection, how is it that the body of each individual must depend on the 
sustenance of heaven and earth, with the men and things around it, 
before it can become a body ? It is because the one subtile fluid 
pervades all, that men produce aud sustain each other; and since oue 
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subtile fluid pervades all, is spirit alone to be held as not pervading 
all ? But the pervadings of this incorporeal and invisible spirit, can 
not be comprehended in the mind, unless that mind be kept perfectly 
still; and such matters are with difficulty perceived and believed, un- 
less a roan’s contemplations are deep, and his mind unprejudiced and 
intelligent. Spirit may be held to be the most mysterious of all things: 
without haste it is rapid, without moving, it arrives at its point: it 
can not be intercepted by intervening objects; it can penetrate both 
metals and minerals, and can not be described as far or near; it can 
mount up to the heights of heaven; it can dive into the depths of the 
earth. Men being impeded by matter and form, can not conceive how 
spirit can associate with spirit; amongst these latter, connections and 
separations are of a nature not to be fathomed by human thought; but 
when men do not foster their mental energies, their spirits will not 
even be able fully to blend with their own bodies, but will be sub' 
verted and overturned, which is what is called in common discourse 
IP Z$j| losing one’s senses. Sometimes also the spirit does not 
retain its seat, as in the case of one foolish, drunk, or dreaming; and 
how can one expect with this human spirit thus diminished, to hold 
intercourse with the spirits of heaven, and earth, and all things? 

The spirit of Chau Rung could cause great storms of thunder and 
lightning in the skies : the spirit of K4u-tsung could hold intercourse 
with the Supreme, so as to obtain a minister from J|| Fii- 
yen : the sincerity of these was all-penetrating, because their spirits 
were thus. We may carry out the same idea to Tsang-tsz,’ who when 
his mother bit her finger, felt in his jjp|| mind a sympathy, and 
when his father became sick, felt his heart affected; all which is to be 
ascribed to the penetrations of spirits, which are not in the slightest 
degree impeded by the distance to which bodies are removed from 
each other. Thus it is that the spirit of the sages can influence all 
men and things under heaven, and extend even to future generations; 
his heart being correct, and his ^ energies abundant, his spirit can 
expand and influence a myriad ages, without being limited to a single 
time and place. Therefore when the work of nourishing the spirit is 
carried out to perfection, most assuredly all the jjjtj) j|J spiritual in¬ 
telligences in heaven and earth, whether in ancient or modern times, 
will be accumulated in the spirit of iny person ; and the spirit of my 
mind will be able to comprehend the success or failure of former or 
later affairs and things throughout the whole world; which state of 
mind is what is commonly called that of an imm rtal. How can 
there be anything more wonderful than this? 
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The results of nourishing our spirits are, that we regain our ori¬ 
ginal perfect nature, and that which was decreed by Heaven to be¬ 
stow, we make our own; it is no longer necessary to talk of a renew¬ 
ed cultivation of such virtuous nature, for such virtuous nature is 
already firmly established. This is the way in which Llu-tsz’ adopted 
the method of nourishing the spirit, to cause men to revert to their 
originally virtuous nature, and counect themselves with that which 
Heaven had decreed to bestow, without men’s being themselves aware 
of it. Some people ask how it is, that when the affairs of human life 
are so multifarious and ever-changing, we can ever succeed in nourish¬ 
ing our mental energies? not knowing that these affairs do not come 
of their own accord, but are constantly brought on by men themselves. 
Should there be any matters that come upon us without our interven¬ 
tion, we should just treat them in a natural and unconstrained manner, 
without attempting to force them. When in trouble we should go 
through our troubles, and when in poverty we should bear our poverty, 
leaving the matter of life and death to the disposal of Providence, and not 
allowing our minds to be moved by anything that respects life or death. 
When such things are incapable of annoying and moving our hearts, 
how can they annoy the spirit of our minds. Mencius said, “ A man 
of resolution does not disturb himself about being buried in a ditch, 
and a brave man cares not if he lose his head.” When we can com¬ 
pose our minds in the most distressed and trying circumstances and 
affairs, we shall be able to go through the dangerous passes of life as 
if they were an even path. It is only because men in the present 
life are desirous of contending with their circumstances; when 
poor, they are not content to remain poor, but adopt schemes for seek¬ 
ing after riches; when low they are not content to continue low, 
but speculate in search cf honors. Moreover, when they are rich, 
they aim to become more rich; and when noble, they aspire to he more 
noble; and thus meet with all sorts of annoyances and disappointments, 
the whole of which they bring upon themselves. 

If now, we could but leave all these matters alone, and when pover¬ 
ty comes, let it come ; when degradation assails, let it assail; being 
content under every circumstance, what would then prevent us from 
nourishing the spirit of our minds. But we have not been able thus 
to nourish our spirits; could we really succeed in so doing, then we 
should find no difficulty in discerning every matter in the world, in 
whatever direction the jjjf|l light of our minds might be brought to 
shine. Water may dash down a steep place, without having any in¬ 
tention of so doing, and the white clouds may gather a round the sum- 
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mit of a hill without designing so to do; in like manner we may keep 
our minds in perfect stillness, although daily engaged in the arena of 
public strife. In this way the three religions [of China] may be unit¬ 
ed in one, by merely cultivating stillness, and then our 

spirits may be nourished, our virtuous natures regained, and we unite 
in virtue with heaven and earth. Some men object and say, it is easy 
to talk about being still, but it is difficult to accomplish it, not know¬ 
ing that the fault lies in men’s unwillingness to remain still. 

Note. As Dr. Medharst calls on us in the introduction to the preceding trans¬ 
lation to explain our remarks on page 95, we can not well decline to do so. In 
replying to hia letter, we shall endeavor to confine our observations to the sub¬ 
jects he has touched upon, without entering upon the general argument involved 
in them, of which uur readers huve already the leading features. We are not 
quite sure, however, that we have done the Doctor much of a kindness in pub¬ 
lishing his prefatory letter. 

Dr. Medhurst seems to know whether the Editor is the author of articles in 
the Repository destitute of any signature; and rather smiles at the nameless 
h* r oes who have come into the arena of conflict with their visors down, and 
cyphers for their crests. But as this is a general and allowed usage, we are not 
careful to inquire who are the authors of all the articles sent us, for we are will¬ 
ing to let every one apeak, who does so in proper terms. A fair inference is that 
Dr. Medhurst himself is the writer of articles which he knows so well are not 
editorial, though without any signature; and we hold that if he is not, it is ra¬ 
ther impertinent for him to make the assertion which he has in his letter, and 
he can choose between a breach of good manners, or writing sub rosa. Wc do 
not suppose that any of the writers are unwilling to have him or any one 
else know their names; and we can not see how this knowledge would make 
the slightest difference with the force or justness of their arguments. Although 
we have before been charged with a want of impartiality in this controversy, we 
have not deemed the assertion worthy of notice, for the simple reason that we 
have, with one trifling exception, inserted everything on both sides sent us upon 
tliis topic, deeming this to be as impartial as was expected. Was it a breach of 
impartiality to insert the letter signed “ A Brother Missionary,” in Vol. XVII, 
page 356, just as it was sent, without note or comment? YVe think Dr. Med- 
liurst’s zeal in the discussion has rather obscured his idea? of the meaning of the 
word, if he calls our silence a breach of impartiality; and when as “ senior 
wrangler,” he took up the cudgels on behalf of those who use Shangti, and 
printed his Reply of several pages himself, “in order to secure its early appear¬ 
ance among his friends;” was it incumbent on us, because, as well as others 
of his friends, we received a copy, to fill our pages with it too, when moreover 
we were never requested to reprint it? It was no fault of our s if the July num¬ 
ber of the Repository did not reach Shanghai till December; and we have nothing 
to do with his printing his Reply; but where is Dr. M.’s candor and courtesy 
in belaboring us as he does for saying nothing, when he never even refers to 
Bp. Boone’s remarks in Vol. XVIII, p. 97, in explanation of this very article 
signed A Brother Missionary, which was written and sent us for insertion just 
as soon as he heard those Questions had given umbrage ? Would not that ex¬ 
planation travel as far as the original article, and was it not enough to satisfy 
any reasonable man of its intent? We think it enough to state these facts of the 
case. His Reply contained no new facts upon the discussion, which made it 
worth reprinting, it was written with some asperity, and as it was widely scat¬ 
tered, we supposed every one in China interested in it would see quite enough of 
it without having it over again in the Repository. Our readers would not thank 
us for reprinting all which proceeds from Dr. Medhurst’s pen and press, merely 
because he sends us a copy. More of our pages have already been occupied 
with the views he advocates on this question, than with their opposites; then* 
having been 3J3 pages of the last six volumes taken up with the funner, and 
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pages with the latter, besides some thirty or forty pages more of a general na¬ 
ture, not exactly on either side. Dr. Medhurst has printed nothing on the op¬ 
posite side of the question to that which he takes, while his own writings on this 
sabject not inserted in the Repository, and those of Dr. Legge on the same side, 
exceed 550 octavo pages. It is not for want of industry, therefore, on the part of 
these brethren that we have not been convinced that Shangti is the word by 
which to render Tiieos; but we are quite willing to leave the charge of editorial 
unfairness to the decision of our readers. 

If, however, we are so summarily accused, convicted, and condemned by the 
worthy Doctor for saying nothing, we hardly know what he would have done to 
us, if we had expressed our honest convictions upon Dr. Boone’s Few Plain 
Questions. We have now no doubt that, for years we were unwittingly up¬ 
holding idolatry in the minds of such Chinese as heard our explanations of the 
New Testament by using the title Shangti for God propri6, and that they 
confounded the God over all, blessed for ever, whom we referred to, with their 
idols of that name. And even Chinese well instructed in truth make the same 
confusion. In a small volume of hymns, printed at Malacca aud also at Hong¬ 


kong, at the L. M. Society's press, entitled Yang-sin-shin Shi ^ 

(which we shall be accused of unfairness and ignorance, if we do not now 
translate Hymns for Fostering the Spirit of the Mind, as it bears the same title 
as the preceding tract, though we suppose the author meant Divine Hymns for 
Nourishing the Heart), arc many terms for the Almighty. In the first line it is 
said,“ Shin is an almighty, eternal, living ling; ” then in another place, “ Shin- 
lien is three persons and one bodythen, “ Shangti is omniscient;” aud in a 
fourth verse, 


“ How did they know that Yuh-ti from hia seat in heaven, 

Would laugh at their foolish plans and schemes T ” 

No one can doubt that by Yuh-t», or Qemuied Emperor, every Chinese refers 
to the idol called Yuh hwftng ShAngtl, and the author of these hymns must be 
supposed to have known the same, and also that no one was likely to mistake 
Shin in the first line for spirit. Really, we should like to know what form of 
phraseology, a Chinese should adopt to express his idea that shin meant God 
or god, supposing Dr. Medhurst was willing to allow that any individual Chinese 
really believed such a meaning to attach to it, as we suppose the writer of this 
hymn book did. The confusion is almost inevitable in the mind of a Chinese. 
Does not every native who passes by Union Chapel iu Hongkong, for instance, 
get a more correct idea, vague though it may be, of the Divinity worshiped 

there by seeing the words Chin Shin tang gf jjjffl over the door, than if 
the chapel should be called Shangti tang ? tVould Dr. Medhurst venture to 
put up the sign over a Christian temple ? 

In entering a protest against Messrs Medhurst, Stronachand Milne, publicly 
stigmatizing a version with shin in it used for thcos, as unclassical and contemp¬ 
tible, we wished in the first place to put in a caveat against the use ofhsrd words. 
On page 460 of Vol. XVII, Dr. Medhurst properly says, “they do not serve the 
interests of truth, and are not likely to carry conviction with them.” We doubt 
if he could fine a harsher word than contemptible with which to blackball a ver¬ 
sion he disapproved of. In whose eyes would it be contemptible ? If in the 
eyes of himself and his coadjutors, then they have been for the last ten or fifteen 
years circulating a contemptible version, for the present one, chiefly revised by 
Dr. Medhurst himself, contains the term Skin used in hundreds of cases for God 
by way of eminence. Dr. Morrison also issued a contemptible version, and both 
of them we hope, have been blessed to the conversion of souls ; thousands of con¬ 
temptible tracts have moreover been circulated, productive it is to be hoped of 
no small amount of good. In the second place, we think that these brethren 
lower tHemselves by applying such epithets to any version of the Word of God , 
and though they may not thank us for bring more careful of their own reputa¬ 
tion thah they are thcniM-lves; yet we can out animadvert on the use or t>ooh 
epithets 
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Tkitii version withihe word shin used for gods would be, as Dr M. and 
his coadjutors assert, unrtoasirnJ , depends upou the literary taste of a people- 
They, as well as tile rest of the Committee of Delegates and all persons interest¬ 
ed in the revision, no doubt wish to make the Bible as much a classic in Chinese 
as it is in English, and as much as s translation can be in any language ; but tin* 
use or misuse of one word can not stamp it as unrlassical, especially when thut 
word itself has a great diversity of meanings Dr Medhurst has here given the 
translation of a piece in which shin is no doubt used for spirit , but this surely 
does not prove that it is never used for anything else, much less that it would be 
uuclassical to use it forged,* or for the highest objeetof worship. Skin proba¬ 
bly never was used for God propnc by any Chinese writer, for the people of this 
empire arc yet ignorant of Him, but, just as surely as we who use the word 
god in English apply it correctly as the common term for all otycets of worship 
among heathen nations, as can (»e abundantly shown from ihc English Bible, so 
is the term shin used for objects of worship in Chinese from Shnngti down lo 
the lowest. We will make a few quotations to show this from a living writer, 
who is quite as well acquainted with his own language as the author of the tract 
introduced above. 

In a Geography lately published, speaking of the Persians, he says, “As the 
source of life they carefully respect and sacrifice to the sun ns (ho akin) the god 
of Fire.*' Also, speaking of ruins at Orinux, “ There is an old temple there where 
the sun, the god of Fire, was honored. M And again, “ The Africans worship 
trees, birds, and beasts as gods (shin) y and whoever kills on enemy offers him in 

sacrifice to them .The people of Guinea also worship birds and beasts :«s 

(shin) gods.” Now shin is rightly translated gods in these extracts, or else the 
author aid not know how to use his own language, or else objects of worship 
are not properly called gods in English, as in Isaiah xliv. It is impertinent 
to our common sense and usages of speech as Englishmen to tell iis the latter; 
and if the governor of Fuhkien means anything else than god or gods by the 
word shin in these places, he is still alive, and his ideas can be ascertained The 
Persians had but one object of worship, was it not a god? The Africans had 
many, were they not gods? What spirit or spiritual essence did His Excellency 
suppose existed in trees, birds, and beasts, when lie called them shin? We al¬ 
low shin means spirit in some places, hut if Dr. Medliursl will permit us to 
apply his own quotation, “There are writings in Chinese in which shin is so 
employed up and down, that a man must be a fool to suppose that it means any¬ 
thing else than god.” We also introduce another extract from the same work 
which we think “fortifies” this application of shin to god; but previously beg 
to call Dr. Medhurst's attention to tlio meaning given to the words lie i shin 
in his translation of K&nghi’s Dictionary,—“ the celestial gods who draw tbili* 
or develop all things.” 

“ In ancient times, the Indians and Persians all served (sz*) the god of Pire; in Judea 
and west of it all served ( tien shin) the God of Heaven. Those who served the god of 
Fire worshiped the rising sun, with burning faggots turned towards it. and laming down. 
The people [believed] that without the influence of fire they would die, ana that if there 
was no sunlight, the whole world could not see : therefore the people of these two coun¬ 
tries from of old had this custom, considering that in so doing they requited their origin, 
and that this was not a (si/ shin) false god. The worship of the God of Heaven (tirn shin) 
began with Moses, about the rise of the Shhug dynasty in the reign of Wuhting. Ac¬ 
cording to his words, the God of Heaven descended upon Mt. Sinai (in Arabia), delivering 
ten laws to instruct mankind j the observance of a seventh day of rest begsn at this ti.ui . 
Jesus was born a thousand and several hundred years after this. The (tien-chii Kiev ) 
religion of the Lord of Heaven originated at this time, but it was not that we now call 
the Tienchu kiau (or Romish religion). 

“The sect of Fuh sprang from India, thus altering the custom of worshiping fire ; but 
the custom of worshiping fire is still maintained in two countries in the west. Ko.uloox 


* Not God proprit as Dr. M. incorrectly writes above ; for the word god end God differ in /?.?• 
glisk as much as man and Man (». e. Mr Man) do. The absence of a capital Inter is u hindmn -• 
to the easy understanding of many words in Chinese, but Dr. Mrdbnrst must know that by Iri.v- 
ing a blank space before the chara< ter shin when uted for God and noim when hm*iI for god, tin* 
phrases *• My find, my Ood,” *• the God of Abrnhum,** “ the cods ofth«- iintitnis,** Arc., will to ju 
ulleulivc reader of the Bible be fur morn intelligible linn he mpicHMU them u> likely to be. 
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and Bombay in Southern India, which thus give us very clear evidence of the Act 
Persia had not yet changed this custom befbre the Tang dynasty, bat alter that she was 
overrun by the Mohammedans, she first adhered to their religion, and to this day observes 
it; yet some also worship the god of Fire, and it is for this purpose, that there is an old 
temple at Ormuz to the sun as the god or Fire. 

u In China, before the Five dynasties (A.D. 907-959), there was a temple to the (Hen 
$hm) God of Heaven, one to the ( kk Hen) foreign Heaven, and one to the fiery Heaven. 
In the time of Tang, there were Persian religious books ; and in the 4th year or TienpAu, 
it was ordered by government that the Persian monasteries or churches in both capitals 
should be changed to the (Td~tsm »x > ) Judean monastery. There was also a Tablet 
{commemorating] the diflbsion of the illustrious religion of Judea in China, set up in the 
zd year of Kienchung (A.D. 781), of which the priest King Tsing of the Judean church 
wrote. His doctrine arose in Fuhlin,* which was on the eastern borders of Th-tsin. f 
That which we call (hi Hen ) foreign Heaven is (akin Hen) the God of Heaven, and 
seems to belong to Th-tain ; \ and to foreshadow or refer to the religion of Jesus. 

“ If the religion of the god of Fire began from Persia, then it had nothing to do with 
that of Judea, out is what is called (ho Hen) heaven of Fire. To mix up the god ofFire 
with the Goa of Hesven is to say that the Persian faith proceeded from Judea, which 
is as absurd as to say that my fiunily ancestor belonged to a fhmily of another surname. 
The tablet about the 1 Illustrious religion ’ is still more absurd, for this is the fire wor¬ 
shiper's doctrine; in the tablet it is said, 1 A bright star proclaimed the happy event; he 
suspended the bright sun to break open the abodes of darkness; at midday he ascended 
in truth;' d&c., all which point to the sun's fire. The expressions, ' Determining in the 
form of the cross to establish the four quarters of the earth, and once in seven days there 
is divine service/ show that it is connected with the Hen~chu hum or Romish religion. 
Who is referred to in the expression, ‘ the mysterious Three-one, the true, eternal Lord 
Aloah/ we do not know. The whole of the composition, however, partly resembles 
the vagaries of Budha, but if it is not of the Persians, or the Romanists, or the Budhists, 
we do not know of what doctrine to call it, for the worship of the god or Fire among the 
Persians is an old custom, while the Budhist doctrine was promulgated in India, the 
next country on the east, and that of the God of Heaven came from Judea, adjoining it on 
the west. Since the days of the Thng dynasty, the doctrine of the Romanists has greatly 
extended and flourished, and the clever foreign priest King Tsing combined the tenets of 
the three religions, and formed one which he called the king kidu, or Illustrious religion, 
by which he made himself exceedingly fkmous. The Chinese did not know this origin 
of it, but respected and believed it just as he told them, in this showing how just the 
observation of Ch&ng Li is, ‘ You wish for and hearken to whatever is strange.' 

"It is ftirther said in the Tablet, ‘ In the 12th year of Chingkwhn (A.D. 639), Olopun, 
a man of great virtue from the kingdom of Judea, bringing the Scriptures and images 
from afar nas come and presented mem at our capital.' This Olopun being from Judes, 
he was of the Romish religion without doubt, and these scriptures were the sacred 
books and gospels which have come to us from Europe, and the images were those 
of Jesus on the cross, though at that time we do not hear of them as like this. As to 
what is said of the Illustrious religion, that it was chiefly imitated from the tenets of 
the Persians, and the external adornments and rites were gathered from the observances 
of Budhists, I can not fully explain it; but since the days of Tang^ while the doctrines 
of Budha have extended and flourished, the temples of the god ofr ire and foreign God, 
and the Persian and Judean friths, have not again been seen. According to western 
wiiters, the Judean frith still exists in Abyssinia in Africa, and is the same as the fire 
worship of the Persians." 

Not to extend these remarks too far, we may observe that these quotations, 
and others which might be added, show that Sh&ngti is not regarded as a generic 
name proper to apply to the gods of foreign countries, but that where the writer 
is ignorant of the title of a divinity, he uses shin to show that it is worshiped as a 
god. Where the author of this work obtained the preceding account he does 
nor tell us, but we think it shows that to use shin will be neither unclassical 
not contemptible, for his testimony of the use of the words ften-sAm, when 
taken in connection with the power ascribed to tien-shin in Kfinghf, is authority 
enough for the use of shin for God and god in the S. S. 


* This country (Phillstioa) is Judea, which was first established by Moms, of whom Jesus was 
a descendant. 

t Ta*tain is the country of Rome la Italy; the men of the Han dynasty seeing that tha people 
were tall and powerful, like the Chinese, called it Ta*tsin, but this name la unknown to the 
people themselves. 

1 Kuhlin was governed by Rome from the Han dynasty, but in tbs days of Tang, it was asissd 
by the Arabians. 
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We are willing to rest the philological evidence of skin for god upon this work, 
while too we admit that it has much wider significations in Chinese than god 
has in English; and the reason appears to us plain why it is so much applied 
to spirits, viz., because of the greater importance paid by the Chinese to the 
worship of ancestral manes than was ever the case in other heathen lands. 
The wide diffusion of the Scriptures will tend to restrict its modern usage to 
one being, and remove the plural ideas so intimately connected wtih it in the 
minds of this people; this idea of plurality is one of the objections we referred 
to on page 95, and its variety of meanings is another; but thev together have not 
half the weight of the objection that Shingti is the title of several idols, and 
will be and is so often confounded with them if used for God. 

It is difficult to reason upon this subject with a man like Dr. Medhurst. At one 
time he translates shin as god, gods ; then says it means spirit , sages , fairies , 
and can never be rendered god:—he first says ShAngti is not the proper name 
of an idol, but denotes the Supreme Being; and presently explains that this 
Supreme Being is not the true God, but comes as near to him as the Chinese 
know; and lastly declares that it is a generic term for god, because it applies 
equally to six Shingti:—he at one time upholds the use of Shingti for the 
true God and shin for false gods, and then maintains that the former is the only 
term by which to render Elohim and Tkeos , fortifying both these positions against 
all attack ; but soon after dismantles his fortifications, and runs up a third for 
Tienti outof their ruins; which again he abandons to find refuge in the transferred 
term Moah y declaring each of these positions one after the other to be impreg¬ 
nable, and yet giving no explanation for leaving them so rapidly, but on the con¬ 
trary rather displeased when his old artillery is brought to bear on his new for¬ 
tifications :—and finally, after declaring that he would not use shin for spirit in 
the new version, if others felt it their duty to use it for god, he now capitalises 
his declaration, “ That upon sAin, and shin alone, do we Feel ourselves compelled 
to fall back, as the only legitimate and suitable representation of ruach and pnet/- 
ma in the sense of spirit and spiritual being,” thus involving the versions of 
the Scriptures in the most unhappy confusion. He now re-asserts in the strongest 
manner that to use shin for god and God in the Bible would render the Chinese 
version unclassical and contemptible, though our readers will conclude, we think, 
that one who has come to so many different decisions, has little right to expect 
us to re^rd his assertions to this effect. If the matter was a trifling one, this 
philological versatility would be less disastrous, but we earnestly beg Dr. M. 
to reflect upon the consequences of carrying out this last determination. We are 
pleased to see that Dr. Legge has adverted to the melancholy results of the 
double use of shin for God and Spirit in two versions otherwise the same. In 
conclusion, we beg Dr. Medhurst to revise his opinions on all these points. He 
•ays a majority of those who assembled at Hongkong in 1843 were in favor of 
Shkngti, but they had not then examined the subject; and as the large majority 
of them are now in favor of Shin, it should lead him to doubt the tenableness of 
his own position, for he can hardly think that their conversion has been altoge¬ 
ther for the sake of arguing the matter against him. 


Art. III. Journal of Occurrences: endeavor to prevent foreignersfrom 
living in Fuhchau ; disturbances in Kwdngsi; North-China He¬ 
rald; port of Shdnghdi; fall of roof of Trinity Church ; accident 
at Tsz'ki; bridge of Boats at Ningpo; completion of the revision 
of the New Testament . 

The citizens of Fuhchau have lately shown considerable hostility to the resid¬ 
ence of foreigners within their city-walls, quoting the proceedings of the people 
of Canton in justification of their course, and their authorities sheltering them 
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■elves under the example of Governor So, for their tacit compliance No foreign¬ 
ers have heretofore had a residence within the precincts of the walls, except 
those connected with or residing at the English Consulate, the others all taking 
their houses in the suburbs. Some two or three months ago^ the Rev. Messrs. 
Welton and Jackson made an effort to locate themselves within the walls by 
leasing some tenements connected with the 8hin-kw6ng sz’, or Divine-Light 
monastery, situated east of the Wu-shih shrin, or Black-rock hill on which H. 
B. M.’s Consulate is located. The priests were willing to rent these houses, 
the price and other points were agreed on, and these gentlemen had taken 
possession, when the people assembled with the evident purpose of forcing 
them to remove, but no damage was done to life. The people were, it is sup¬ 
posed, urged on by the literati, and there is some reason to believe that they 
were countenanced and directed in their schemes by Liu TsehsO, the late 
governor-general of Yunnkn and Kweichau, now residing at Fuhchau for the 
benefit of his health. Soon after the first expression of popular discontent, 
a Notice of a few pages appeared, which though drawn up in respectful 
terms, was determined in its tone; and was generally regarded as having been 
issued with Lin’s approval, if not written by him. The paper is called, “ A 
Notice to the scholars and people within and without the city for a public con¬ 
sultation to expel the fan tsi, or foreigners;" but the inner heading is, “A 
public letter from the scholars and people of Fuhchau to the English foreign 
officer, " i. e. H. E. Gov. Bonham ; the reason for this discrepancy does notap- 
pear. By the kindness of Rev Mr. Peet, we have been furnished with a copy 
of the tract, and give a translation of it entire. 

A Public Notice. Having lately heard that your honorable consul had 
rented the Shin-kwAng monastery for the missionaries (kiang-king min-jin, 
people expounding the sacred books), and that the lease had received the seal 
of the district magistrate, and that they were about to move in to reside, the 
scholars and people of this city were ail much surprised at it, and immediately 
repaired to the magistracy to present a petition. In accordance with its request, 
we now hear that the magistrate has consulted with your honorable consul, and 
[requesting] that the lease be immediately revoked, to the end that there be 
mutual harmony. Should the missionaries of your country still desire to move 
in at any rate, there will then be dissatisfaction in men's minds. If we con¬ 
sider these three points—the feelings of the people, the reason of the thing, 
and the consequences of forcing it, they all forbid it; and the united will of 
myriads of people clearly exhort him (Gov. B.?) who manages affairs to stop. 

The residence of your country’s merchants at Fuhchau for trade, should be, 
according to the Treaty of peace, only at the mouth of the river; and at the time 
the consular officers came within the walls, and took a residence at the Tsih-tsui 
monastery on the Black-stone hill, we, the gentry and people of the place were 
not at all pleased at it; but because of the repeated intreaties of the officers, who 
declared it was only a temporary matter, we treated them kindly at the time, and 
looked forward to a future adjustment, unwilling to act as the Cantonese did, 
and oppose force to them. In all our bearing towards your country, we have 
ever been liberal. 

If those who reside at the Tsih-tsui monastery are officers of your country, it 
may be allowed ; but what will be the result if missionaries also rent residences 
within the walls ? This does not at all correspond with the Treaty. The people 
residing within the gates formerly assented to it as a matter of favor; and now 
having got one thing, you think about asking for two,—which shows that you 
not only have not had a due sense of our liberality, but that you presume upon 
it to insult us. Are not the tens of thousands in this city as able to quit them¬ 
selves like men as those of Canton ? Do not arouse us, and peace will still exist; 
but egg us on, and it is to be feared the wrath of the populace will not soon be 
appeased. These remarks show how the first proposition—the feelings of the 
people forbids it. 

The original treaty says (Treaty of Wflnghii, Art. XVII.), “ When persons 
from any country wish to rent land the local authorities ofthe two governments 
shall examine with h duo regard to the feelings of the people, and settle the 
matter in an equitable manner, the proprietors on the one hand not demanding 
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an exorbitant price, nor the foreigners on the other unreasonably insisting to 
rent, but both must conduct with consideration und moderation.” Now the 
Shin-kw6ng monastery is the place where the graduates and students of this 
region continually meet to study and pass their examinations, and the people 
and literati are alike unwilling to lease it. You have therefore inconsiderately 
gone contrary to the Treaty, and committed the offense of taking forcible pos- 
session. The priest was only employed to attend to burning incense and cnndles, 
but he could not act as a landlord to rent the place. Ana though the district 
magistrate has already used his seal of office, and thus settled the contract, 
still he should have a regard to the popular feelings. In this district, the seal 
of the magistrate is daily used to certify papers relating to the revenue, and to 
suits which come up (or decision, thousands of times, and it is impossible to 
wait for the magistrate to decide upon and point out each paper to be sealed. 
In the case of getting this lease stamped, it was evidently done by the local inter* 
preter in the court; for when your honorable consul sent it in, there was not the 
least delay so that the magistrate might be informed of it, but the seal was first 
stamped on, and then it was carried in for his inspection. Having subsequently 
received the public petition of the gentry, and apprehensive lest the affair might 
grow to something serious, he confessed his indiscreet haste before the ossemmy, 
and requested to be allowed to immediately rectify his error, and attend to the 
removal [of the tenants]. Thus the magistrate having spoken according to 
right reason, your excellency ought also to act thereto, and restore things as at 
first. Further, you have usually paid great regard to truth and equity. If, now, 
for the trifling matter of renting a house, you take what this treaty of peace, ori¬ 
ginally framed to last for ages, says, * The feelings of the parties shall be regard¬ 
ed, and [the foreigners shall not] unreasonably insist on renting,’ and ofyour own 
will violently set it aside, where will be the truth and justice of such conduct? 
This shows how the second proposition—the reason of the thing, forbids it. 

Though the Tsih-tsui monastery, standing as it does high on a hill, in a thick 
grove of trees, can still be defended and protected, even if vagabonds come and 
make trouble, yet the Shiu-kwing monastery is lower down the hill, close to a 
thoroughfare, where fellows of the baser sort are very numerous, and its fallen 
wall offers a road, so that thieves can go in and out there from their lurking- 
places. Further, the men of your country wish to expound their sacred books 
there, and they will of course call people in to see and hear, whereby these 
miscreants will come together still more, and no one can tell what may arise at 
any moment.* If from doing this, it should happen thnt property be stolen or 
people wounded, neither scholars nor people would stir a step to rescue them, 
because of the dislike felt against them, and the magistrates show no alacrity 
to arrive in time to help them. If they should then lay their complaints 
before the rulers, the offenders would certainly escape not to be retaken, and the 
property irrecoverably lost. Truly their regrets would then be useless. These re¬ 
marks show how the third proposition—the consequences of forcing it, forbids it. 

The right and wrong, the benefits and disadvantages, of these three proposi¬ 
tions can be easily seen and understood ; and also that they are not the empty 
words of the scholars and people of this place used to intimidate and prevent 
[from renting the place]. Soon after the missionaries first came, they engaged 
an officer (who is appointed to look after foreigners) to seek out a convenient 
and safe residence for them, either in or out of the walls was immaterial, and 
their own desire at first was not to rent this monastery. There are many tem¬ 
ples and dwellings outside of the walls far more desirable than this, and the 


* The Black-rock hill is situated in the southwest comer of the city, and includes se¬ 
veral acres on a side hill, with two or three buildings, the principal one of which has 
been converted into a residence for the English Consul, and the others are appropri¬ 
ated to the use of the Consulate. The Shin-kwang monastery lies east on the same side 
hill, separated from the Consulate a few hundred yards, the intermediate space being 
occupied by other public buildings and a few private residences. Its grounds are less 
spacious than the other, and its location not so convenient for a private residence. Only 
a portion on the rear and a part of the main building has been rented for Mr. Weltnn. 
The interpreter (now acting consul) rented the place from the priests, and thus II . M 
Government has become interested in it 
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officers will look out one for them; why then wish so unreasonably to rent 
this particular one, whereby the citiaens are all disturbed in this way ? We infer 
that as your honorable consul has been in China a long time, he is well acquaint* 
ed with affairs; and we therefore make these remarks upon the propriety and 
equity of the question, fully disclosing our thoughts and views, and hoping that 
he will take proper measures for the just decision of the case, so that all can 
enjoy the blessings of peace, and both be greatly rejoiced. A public declaration. 
This paper is given to Hing, the district magistrate ofHaukwan that it may 
be forwarded to the English officer. 

This document has been forwarded to Gov. Bonham, and the citizens are 
willing to wait for his reply to their statement It is noticeable, that the 
view here taken of the meaning of that part of the Treaty which speaks of the 
residence of foreign merchants being at the kiAng-kau, or mouth of the 
river, the mart where trade is carried on, is the same as that given by us 
last year, when discussing the question of entering the city of Canton (see 
Vol. XVIII, p. 276), and we have no doubt that the citizens of Fuhchau are 
philologically in the right in their interpretation. The kiAng-kau and the 
ching —the mart and the city—are there three miles asunder, and the differ¬ 
ence between the signification of the two terms is plain; consequently H. E. 
Gov. Bonham will need to show from some other documents than the Treaties 
with foreign countries that foreigners plainly have the right to live within 
the walls of Fuhchau. The fact of the Consulate lying within the walls is, 
however, a good precedent to urge for Messrs. Welton and Jackson to be 
allowed quietly to remain, and by kindness and decision on the part of the 
English authorities we think the point will be carried. 

The governor-general of Fuhkien, Liu Yunko, was not in Fuhchau at tho 
time of the fracas when the populace endeavored to drive the tenants from 
their residence. The literati, as at Canton, have been the chief movers in 
the attempt, and the body of the people have not sympathized in their desire 
to expel the foreigners so much as to make it unsafe to remain in the mo¬ 
nastery. The influence of Lin is probably one moving cause of the affair, 
but it is not unlikely things will soon return to their former course, and 
Mr. Welton be allowed to open his hospital. 

Disturbances in Kwangsi have lately risen to such a height, and the 
insurgents have become so numerous and so well organized as seriously to 
alarm the authorities of Canton. The governor-general is the only one of the 
rulers here who can officially notice them, and it is reported that he is not 
at all inclined to proceed to the scene of trouble, and the troops under his 
command are still more unwilling to leave their garrisons and face their 
refractory countrymen. What particular grievances have aroused the people 
of Kw&ngsi to take up arms, we can not clearly ascertain, nor who are their 
leaders, though we have little doubt that more are induced to join the original 
movers from nope of plunder or expectation of bettering their position, than 
from any well concerted plan of asserting acknowledged rights. Rumor 
states that a body of fifty thousand has laid seige to the Targe town of Wu- 
chau fu on the borders of this province, and put an embargo on all trade on 
the West river on which it is situated. It snows how little sympathy exists 
between the various parts of this large empire, and how little information 
transpires of what is going on elsewhere in it, when we state that one of the 
most tangible consequences in Cauton of a sedition involving the peace of a 
neighboring province containing nearly ten millions of people, is the rise in 
the price of cassia of six or eight dollars per pecul, and the collection of a 
large fleet of boats, whose crews are afraid to proceed westward. 

“ The North * China Herald v is the name of a new weekly paper commenced 
on the 3d inst, at Shanghai, Mr. Henry Shearman, publisher and proprietor. 
This new sheet has started into life a full grown newspaper—advertisements, 
occurrences, editorials, and ail, as if it had emerged out of a box of types all 
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ready to hand. ltd typographical appearance is creditable, and we have no 
doubt the foreign community at Shanghai will support the efforts of the editor 
to make known the capabilities of that port and region. We quote what he 
says on the port of Shanghai:— 

Shanghai it moat admirably chosen as the principal seat of commerce for the North, 
the West, and the whole interior of the empire ; the Ykng-tsz’ kmng, the noblest river 
of the world, which traverses the centre of the Kingdom (intersecting three of its largest 
provinces) and which communicates with that other splendid river the Hwang ho (Yellow 
river) by means of the Grand Canal is the main riv* r into which the Shanghai river fells; 
one tide brings ships of the largest burden from the ocean into harbor, and above thirty 
sail of European ships sometimes ride at anchor before this new and important mart, the 
centre of civilization of the Middle Kingdom, and the only seat of perfectly free com¬ 
merce with other nations. 

Shanghti. by its excellent centra] position, as regards the coast line, must by its con¬ 
nection witn all the principal watercourses of the country command its inland trade 
throughout the length and breadth of the land; it is therefore most desirable that the 
Britisn Government should exert her influence at the Court of Peking, to extend the 
facilities of trade with the interior—to do away with the pernicious interference of local 
authorities, and to establish our commercial relations on such a firm basis, that the en¬ 
terprise and integrity of British and foreign merchants may have a fair and open field 
for their exertions, and become the promise of a far wider spread of civilization—refine¬ 
ment, science, arts and true religion, than has ever yet obtained in China since it became 
an empire. 

It is evident, that our merchants require greater opportunities to carry out their specu¬ 
lations. They require access to the first markets ; the vast plains watered by the two 
great rivers of China, and their numerous tributaries offer ready communication with 
every province, and once our merchants can obtain secure footing upon their great trunk 
lines of inland trade; we shall obtain ample scope for the pent up energies of our capital¬ 
ists, and place them in such a position, as must yield vast sources of wealth to all who 
embark with well considered zeal upon the new routes laid open to them. 

Some may be disposed to inquire how the “ influence of the British govern¬ 
ment at the court of Peking” is wanted “ to do away with the pernicious in¬ 
terference of local authorities” at the “ only seat in China of perfectly free 
commerce with other nations,” but we let this incongruity pas*, to remark 
that there is a tone running through the two leaders of the Herald which we 
do not think pleasing. Previous authors on China, we are told, have “ob¬ 
structed the path leading to an accurate knowledge of China and the Chi¬ 
nese,” and expectation is thus raised to see how far the editor will remove 
the “ malignant inventions” of one, and correct the “ ill-digested statements” 
of another. He is rather free, too, with accusations against the Chinese go¬ 
vernment, which is charged “ with the gravest criminality in daily and hour¬ 
ly violating the letter and spirit of the main provisions of our treaty with 
them, even to the utter extinction of all hopes of the further extension of the 
recognized import trade of Great Britain.” VVe think the opium trade and 
its results should have been brought to mind before writing this and a few 
like passages, and then the expectations held out as likely to result to China 
from foreign merchants having “access to first markets, and carrying their 
goods everywhere throughout its provinces would have been moderated. 
Commerce alone is too selfish ever to carry many benefits in its train, and 
the people of this land think they have already suffered much from foreign 
traders, and may yet suffer more. We commend the enterprise exhibited in 
publishing the Herald, and hope it may fulfill all the promises made in its Ad¬ 
dress. We introduce two or three extracts from the number before us. 

Port of Shanghai. It is every way important for the beat interests of Shanghai, that 
an early effort should be made to redeem the reputation of the port from the alleged 
difficulty of ila approach, seaward. We hope some of our nautical readers will favor 
us with a note or the requirements necessary to render the Yangtsz’ kiang navigable 
to Wusung with safety, from going on shore. But for the apprehensions entertained 
of our river, it is nearly certain that we should have many of the American whalers, 
which navigate the contiguous seas paying us a visit for supplies. And now that the 
navigation laws arc abolished, it would seem a more economical mode to re-ship the oil 
here to Europe or America, and then return to thcii cruizing grounds , the principal 
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one, vi*.. the Japan sea, being in our immediate vicinage, ft is estimated that the 
American whaling licet numbers some 500 ships, mainly engaged in “ pursuing their 
gigantic game'’ in the North Pacific Ocean. More recently we find them among the 
trembling mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating the deepest frozen recesses of 
Behring’s Straits, going as high as 70 North latitude. Still it is believed, that within two 
weeks’ sail fVom this port, there now from 160 to 300 whalers pursuing their hardy in¬ 
dustry, and under favorable circumstances, a ship could, we arc assured, be on her cruis¬ 
ing ground in one week from leaving this Port. What whalers want is merely fresh 
meat and vegetables *, both of which are here abundant and cheap, and would ere this 
have been availed of, but that strange navigators, generally, arc afraid of the entrance 
to our river; and would avoid coming hither, if possible, on all occasions. At the present 
time any part of China would be preferred to going the other way to California or the 
Sandwich Islands; as the gold fever now raging leads to the immediate desertion of a 
large portion of the crews—to say nothing of tne high pay still given at San Francisco 
for sailors. The Science recently arrived from San Francisco, paid £150 per man 
for the run from thence to the Sandwich Islands, which occupied but 1G days. From 
thence seamen were to be had at £40 per month. 

Falling inqfthe roof qf Trinity Church. The roof of this sacred edifice fell in with 
a great crash, on the morning of the twenty-fourth of June, about half past five a. m. ; 
a great deal of rain had fallen throughout the preceding day (Sunday), much thunder and 
lightning accompanied it, and some of the claps were very heavy. The span of the roof 
was very wide between the walls, and it appears that a water spout nod poured its 
stream just over the beam in the centre, ana had so injured it and the surrounding 
brickwork, that the continued deluge of raiu caused the walls to bulge out, and give 
way. It was most providential that it did not occur during Divine service on the 
preceding day, as the whole of the central roof fell in, and from the heavy construction 
of Chinese roofs generally, in all likelihood it fell instantly: the majority of the 
congregation occupied the centre of the church, and so heavy was the fall, that all the 
pews and seats beneath it were crushed to pieces. It is supposed that it will cost four 
thousand dollars to repair the damage done. Through tne liberality of a resident a 
large upper room has been placed at the disposal of the Trustees, which has been fitted 
up temporarily for the performance of Divine service. 

A MuHonmre at Tsz’ki, (a city near Ningpo) who had become a sportsman, but who 
had not learnt the use of gunpowder, was about to amuse himself with his newly pur¬ 
chased fowling-piece, when nis powder \vas ignited from the tobacco-pipo of his wife. 
The explosion (there were several pounds !) blew up himself, his wife, concubine and 
two female servants. One of the number died soon after, and of the rest none are likely 
to survive. Dr. Macgowan has spent several days with the family. About all sucu 
things the Chinese are proverbially careless. 

On the 3d of last month, the celebrated Bridge of Boats at Ningpo gave way while a 
junk was going through the passage made for that purpose. A crowd of women and 
children were carried down the river several miles. A number of lives were lost, owing 
to the apathetic disposition of the spectators. 

Revision oftkeS.S. The Committee of Delegates convened at Shanghai 
for the revision of the Chinese version of the New Testament completed their 
work on the 1st inst, and have offered it to their brethren engaged in Pro¬ 
testant missions among the Chinese, and to the Bible Societies in Europe 
and America. The words to represent God and Spirit, being still undecided, 
are left blank in the revision, and this we understand will delay the printing 
of the work a while, affording time for others to examine it, and forward 
such criticisms and suggestions for the consideration of the Committee at 
Shanghai as they shall deem proper. So far as we have examined the revised 
version, it is decidedly superior to former ones for clearness of style and close 
translation, and with a few corrections can safely be offered to the Chinese 
as a fair rendering of the New Testament The members of the Committee 
on the N. T. have all been re-elected to serve with other delegates on the 
revision of the Old Testament who now consist of the Rev. E. C. Bridgman, 
D.D. from Canton; Rev. James Legge, D.D. and Rev. T. Hamburg from 
Hongkong; Rev. John Stronach from Amoy ; Rev. S. Johnson and Rev. M. C. 
White from Fuhchau ; Rev. M. S. Culbertson from Ningpo; and Rt-Rev. W. 
J. Boone, D.D., Rev. W. H. Med hurst, D.D., Rev. J. L. Shuck, and Rev. W. 
C. Milne from Shanghai. This Committee organised itself on the 1st inst, 
and held the first meeting for revision on the 3d, the delegates from Hong¬ 
kong and Fuhchau not being present 
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Art. I. Defense of an Essay on the proper rendering of the words 
Elohim and 0io* into the Chinese language . By W. J. Boone. 

( Continued from page 444.^ 

In the next step of our argument we find Dr. Legge differing from 
those who agree with him in advocating the use of Shdngti. He con¬ 
tends that Shdngti should be used to render Elohim and 0fo$ in all 
cases, whereas Sir George Staunton and the American Missionary 
contend for its use “only when the true God is intended to be signi¬ 
fied, 1 ’ and respectively propose shin and shin-ming as the rendering of 
these words in all other cases. These views were expressed above in 
propositions c and d. 

Dr. L. contends for the use of Shdngti in all cases as follows: “ I 
return now from this long digression to the point I was urging, the em¬ 
ployment namely of Shdngti in every case, to render Elohim and 0f<*. 
It was observed that the sacred writers had no option of their own. 
Similarly, I observe, we have no option of our own. Our simple duty 
is to follow their example, and to give the name that we use for God, 
the Supreme, to false gods, in every case where the same thing is done 
in the Bible. And indeed we could not otherwise be faithful transla¬ 
tors : we could not convey to Chinese readers * the mind of the Spirit.* 
Granted that it may at first seem strange to them to see the name of 
‘ ihe Supreme Ruler’ so widely given; this is one thing to be taught 
them—that the people of whom the Scriptures tell us were so foolish 
as to do so.” page 40. 

Though I differ so entirely from Dr. Legge with respect to all the 
points on which his argument in favor of Shdngti is founded, and in 
the conclusion at which he has arrived, that Shdngti should be used 
to render Elohim and fir*:; yet 1 must declare inv full concurrence in 
v OL XIX NO- IX- tVJ 
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his determination to render Elohim and 9ios always by the same word. 
The only objection which can be urged to this course, is, that the Chi¬ 
nese have no word, that according ;o its usage among themselves, an¬ 
swers to Elohim in both the senses in which it is used in the S.S., i. e. 
propria. This objection, instead of being with me an argument against 
the uniform rendering of the word, seeins only to make manifest the 
necessity there is for our pursuing this course. As Christians, the 
Chinese will need a word exactly answering to Elohim and 0£©s; as 
heathen polytheists they have no such word ; we therefore must by our 
usus loquendi make such a word for them. So far I entirely agree 
with Dr. Legge ; “ We have no option of our own; we must select 

the most suitable word we can find in the Chinese language, and by 
our use cure all its defects; in short, make it correspond exactly to Elo¬ 
him and as these words are used in the S.S. Here, however, my 
agreement with Dr. Legge ceases. He fancies that he has found a phrase 
in the Chinese language answering to the i cords Elohim and Oeoj when 
used propria, and contends that we should take this phrase , and make 
it by our use entirely correspond to those words. If he can prove that 
Sh^ngti is the absolute name of the Being whom we regard as God, 
there can, we think, be no doubt of the correctness of his conclusion. 
But this we are persuaded he can never prove; the first point, absolu e 
name, a point of vital importanee , he does not even contend for; ard 
as to the second point, that the being designated is the true God, we 
are constrained to call for much more direct and strict proof than hes 
yet been attempted. The difference between Dr. L. and myself con¬ 
sists in this: he contends that the Chinese have a phrase that answers 
to the words Elohim and (-»£<* when used propria; but have nothing an¬ 
swering to these words when used impropri£ : I, on the contrary, con¬ 
tend, that they have no word answ ering to Elohim and 0c^ when used 
p^oprie, and that shin exactly answers to these words when used impro- 
prie. Dr. L.’s view makes the Chinese agTee with those nations who 
have enjoyed a Divine revelation, or who have derived their views 
from thence; as the Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, in having a 
word that corresponds to our word GOD; but differ from Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, Mohammedans, and all other people, in having no word answering 
to our words god , gods. If Dr. L.’s view be correct, it becomes a 
question of some interest to account for the fact how such a people 
came to be classed for so long a time among the heathen nations of the 
earth. 

Should however Ins readers refuse to go with him in the opinion 
tin* ihe Sii tngu of the Chinese classics, and the Sh ngti of the Chi- 
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nese people, is “God over all, blessed forever,” Dr. L. maintains they 
should still stand to Shdngti as the rendering of El 'him and 0;o$. IIis 
words are “ Let me observe that however others may differ from the 
opinion which 1 h ive just unhesitatingly expressed that Shdngti is not 
the chief god merely of the Chinese, but the true God also, such dif¬ 
ference of opinion will not justify them in rejecting the term as not 
being the proper rendering of Elohim and Seog. It is a relative term 
which implies dominion that inheres in a spiritual being. It ought 
therefore to belong to Jehovah; and granted that to every being to 
whom the Chinese have given it, it has been given wrongly, it is for 
us now to take and rescue it from such perversion, and give it to Him 
‘ whose right it is.* Jehovah Sh ingti will just express in Chinese 
what Jehovah Elohim does in Hebrew, and Jehovah God in English.” 
If I understand Dr. L., he here contends that the title, “the Supreme 
Ruler,” should be used to render Elohim and dsog, even if it should 
appear that the Chinese have never used this title to designate God 
proprie, but have used it only as the distinctive appellation of one or 
more of their false gods, because these words are titles which have the 
same meaning as the Chinese phrase Shdngti. If we determine that 
the word god is an absolute term, this point of Dr. L.’s argument is 
wholly set aside by such determination; but even if any one should 
be induced to regard the words Elohim and dsog as relative terms, he 
would be very unwary, I think, to follow Dr. Legge in his conclusion 
that these words must be rendered by the phrase Shdngti. And this 
because Shdngti, by both classical and popular usage, when standing 
alone or absolutely, does not designate indifferently any one of the in¬ 
dividuals who may be so called, but is the distinctive title of a definite 
individual being, and this individual being is a false god* 

That Shdngti is, according to common usage a singular, not a com¬ 
mon term ;—that it is a relative, and not an absolute term;—and that 


* To this objection it may be answered, that Elohim, when standing alone, 
designates an individual being as definitely as Shangti does. True, but this in¬ 
dividual so definitely designated is the true God , the proper object of worship. If 
it can be proved that the Tien of the classics is the true God, the more definitely 
Shdngt', when standing absolutely, designates this being, the better : but if the 
individual definitely designated be a false god, the objection seems to me un¬ 
answerable and fatal. It was no doubt a feeling of the truth of this, that made 
Dr. YIedhurst, when he maintained that the individual being designated was 
the true God, testify so strongly (as we shall presently see he does) that ShAngti 
in the classics always and invariably means the same individual being and u him 
only." After, however, he had admitted that the Chinese do not know the true 
God, as he did in his Reply to Dr. Boone, and letter of Etth Jan. le'4 , .», given 
above, it was as manifestly for the interests of ShAngt* to deny that it definitely 
designates a single individual ; accordingly I)r. M. in his u Reply to the Kew 
Plain Questions of a Brother Missionary," makes it “a generic term 
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being thus singidar and relative, it is the distinctive title, not of the 
true but of a false god:—these points constitute the very ground on 
which we enter our solemn protest against the use of this phrase to 
render Elohiin and Seof, when used either propri6 or impropri6. We 
have already discussed two of these points, viz., Whether the Chinese 
Shdngti is the true Qod, and whether god is an absolute or relative 
term, at sufficient length. We shall therefore here only inquire whe¬ 
ther the phrase Shdngti, when standing alone, is according to Chinese 
usage, classical and popular, a common or a singular term. 

And first, of the use of this phrase in the Chinese classics. On this 
point we have the most unqualified testimony from the pen of Dr. 
Medhurst: “ Dear Sir, you ask me if we must not give up the use 
of Shingtl. I answer, No, until we can find a better. It is not the 
name of the chief idol among the Chinese, as your correspondent argues, 
but (when standing alone without any prefix) always and invariably, 
in every Chinese book of note and worth, means the Supreme Being, 
and him only.” Letter to the Editor of the Chinese Repository, Vol. 
XVI, p. 34. The italics and capitals are Dr. M.’s. 

“ Mistakes are anticipated and sought to be corrected by the Chi¬ 
nese commentators on the classics, who supposing it possible that such 
misapprehensions may arise, tell us distinctly that it is a mistake to 
imagine that the (wb-ti) five rulers, presiding over the elements, 
are synonymous with (Sh&ngtf) the Supreme Ruler, that it is wrong 
also to think that the Supreme Ruler is unequal to the Five Rulers, &c. 
Thus out of 175 instances in which the word Shdngti is used in the 
Chinese classics, only one refers to human rulers, and all the rest to 
the Supreme Ruler** See Theology of Chinese, p. 273. 

Dr. Medhurst afterwards in a pamphlet, entitled “ Reply to the 
Few Plain Questions of a Brother Missionary,” states the character 
of the phrase Shdngti, and th e facts of the case to be directly the 
reverse of what he so plainly and unequivocally testifies they were in 
the quotations above given. In this pamphlet, he says, “ The phrase 
Shdngti, even according to the Literati, is not the name of an individ¬ 
ual being, but a generic term at least for the six beings above men¬ 
tioned ”—i. e. Tien, and the shin who preside over the five elements, 
the Five Rulers, who, Dr. M. says in the quotation above^ are so 
carefully distinguished by the classical writers. As in the case of his 
testimony about the word Shin, mentioned in a previous part of this 
Defense, so here, Dr. M. takes not the slightest notice of the plain, 
explicit testimony to the contrary of the statement he is now making, 
that he had published only a few mouths before. To sustain his first 
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statement that Skdngti when standing alone always and invariably 
means “the Supreme Being and him only/ 1 Dr. M. pledged “ every 
Chinese hook of note and worth” and in addition gave us the result of 
a careful concordance of the passages in which the phrase occurs “ in 
the Chinese classics; ” from which it appears that the phrase Shdngti 
in 174 cases designates the individual being styled “ the Supreme 
Ruler/* and only once any other being, a human ruler; which last is 
ascribed to flattery. 

If this be a fair view of the use of the phrase “ in the Chinese clas¬ 
sics/’ who can doubt that according to this usage it is a singular term, 
and that Shdngti denotes a definite, individual being. Now what does 
Dr. M. produce from “ the Chinese classios ’’ to set aside this conclu¬ 
sion? A single sentence from the Hidu King (a very secondary 
classic) in which the commentators suppose the phrase Shdngti 
must refer not to Tien , the Supreme Ruler, but to the Wd Ti , or Five 
Rulers. This is the solitary instance Dr. M. can produce to add to 
the one above given, in which in the classics the title Shdngti , <( the 
Supreme Ruler ” does not designate the god Tien. Dr. Medhurst, and 
all other Europeans who have made translations from the Chinese 
classics, uniformly render the phrase Shdngti) when standing alone, 
“ the Supreme Ruler/* and never “ a Supreme Ruler,” or “ Supreme 
Rulers.” Dr. Legge, throughout his “ Argument ” so renders it: I 
think we may therefore take it for granted, that according to the usus 
hquendi of the Chinese classics, the phrase designates, when standing 
alone, a definite individual being; and that the literati of the present 
day, if we exhort them to worship Shdngti y would understand us to 
be referring to the definite individual being so called 174 times in 
their classics; the being whom the ancient emperors Ydu and Shun 
worshiped under this title. As a practical question, it is of very 
little importance to me whether Shdngti has been used in the classics 
to designate any other being than Tien once, or thrice; the really 
important practical question is, If I exhort a Confucianist to worship 
Shdngti , will he understand by this phrase a definite individual being ? 
Aud then, is this definite, individual being, the true or a false God ? 
If you answer, he will understand by it the being whom Ydu and 
Shun worshiped at the round hillock; and say further that this being 
is not “ the God over all, blessed for ever,” but a man-conceived, a 
false god; how can 1, if the matter stand thus, exhort him to go and 
worship Shdngti ? Would it not be directing him to commit idolatry 
by the worship of a false god ? Is it any answer to this to say with 
Dr. L., “It is a relative term that implies supreme dominion which 
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ought to belong to Jehovah; ” and we must therefore use this title as 
his appellative name ? If Shdngti meant “ a Supreme Ruler/' or “ a 
Ruler on high/' thus conveying only a general idea, which would be 
correct as far as it went; though such a phrase would not suit as the 
rendering of Elohim and dsos, still there could be no objection to de¬ 
signating Jehovah occasionally by this title, as we say in English, King 
of kings, &c.; but since the phrase Shdngti is understood, not in this 
general way, but as the specific designation of a false god, the case is 
entirely changed; and if we, knowing a man would understand us to 
refer to this false god, should notwithstanding exhort him to worship 
Shdngti , how can we doubt but that we should be held responsible 
for the consequent idolatry that would ensue upon his complying with 
our exhortation ? 

Dr. L. admits that Shlngtf designates a definite, individual being; 
this being he has persuaded himself is the true God ; he therefore can 
have no scruples in exhorting any one to worship Shdngti. In this 
he is quite consistent; but if Shdngti designates a definite individual 
being, and this being be not the true God, how can Dr. L. tell his 
brethren who take this view of the case, that “ such difference of 
opinion will not justify them in rejecting the term as not being the 
proper rendering of Elohim and dso;? I am constrained to pause here, 
and ask Dr. Legge if the fact that a phrase is the distinctive title of a 
false god, will not justify (!!) a Christian missionary in rejecting it 
as the rendering of Elohim and what would, in his eyes, serve as 
a justification for rejecting any phrase ? He justifies his extraordi¬ 
nary adherence to the phrase Shdngti , whether it designates the true 
or a false god, on the ground that it is “ a relative term," and “ not a 
proper name; " and he appeals to his missionary brethren to say whe¬ 
ther the idea which they get from the characters themselves, and 
which they know the multitude of the Chinese get, does not terminate 
(observe, not in a spiritual being, or one of the spiritual beings so call¬ 
ed, but) “ in the Spiritual Being so denominated." Here then, Dr. 
L. agrees with me; Shdngti designates “ the Spiritual Being so de¬ 
nominated :" if this “ Spiritual Being " be the true God, it is our duty 
to exhort the Chinese to worship Him ; if he be a false god, we can not, 
as we fear the jealous God we serve, either worship him ourselves, or 
exhort others to do so. To show that the Spiritual Being, “ denom¬ 
inated" Shdngti , is the true God, appears to me essential to Dr. 
Legge’s success; even if he prove to the satisfaction of us all that 
god is a relative term. If the phrase Shdngti , by its usage in the 
Chinese classics, designates the definite individual being Tien and 
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this being is not the true God, we shall be just as responsible for exhort¬ 
ing men to worship Aim, calling him by his distinctive title Shdngti, 
as we would be if we called him by his absolute name Tien. I have 
never contended that Shdngti was a proper name, but always, on the 
contrary, that it was a mere title: but a title, which, by Chinese 
usage, designates so definitely an individual being, that it is in effect , 
and as far as concerns the particular poiut we are now discussing, to 
all intents and purposes a proper name. A being may be as definitely 
designated by a title of office or dignity—by a relative term—as by an 
absolute proper name. We have a remarkable instance of this in the 
fact that Jehovah, the absolute, proper name of the revealed God, is 
rendered in the English Bible by the phrase “ the Loan. 11 Common 
instances occur in such phrases as the following, “ the Queen,” “ the 
Iron Duke,” “ the Founder of Rome,” &c. In England, these phrases 
would designate the individuals referred to quite as definitely as the 
words Jehovah, Queen Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, Romulus, 
&,c. And so too, in Chinese, the phrase Shdngti , in the classics, 
designates the chief god quite as definitely as the absolute name Tien 
does. The question here turns not upon the character of the phrase , 
but of the being who is designated by it: if he be the true God, it is 
lawful for us, yea, our duty, to worship him, and to leach others to do 
so; if he be a false god, and any one, upon our exhorting him to worship 
ShSngtf, should commit an act of idolatry by worshiping this false god, 
of what avail would it be to say that we only designated him by his ti- 
tle t and not by his proper name ? If an Englishman, talking to other 
Englishmen, in England, should tell a number of stories of “ the 
Queen,” which though true of the Queen of Spain, were wholly false 
if referred to her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, should we 
not hold him responsible for any misunderstandings and scandals his 
stories might give rise to—the phrase M the Queen ” being by common 
usage, at the present time, in England, so distinctive a designation 
of Victoria? In like manner, we contend that when speaking to Con- 
fucianists, the phrase Shdngti is quite as distinctive a designation of 
the chief god Tien, as “ the Queen ” is at present of Victoria in 
England ; and that therefore if Tien, the being whom the literati style 
Shdngti, the Supreme Ruler, be not the true God, we shall be respon¬ 
sible for their worship of a false god, if we teach them to worship 
Shdngti, without taking pains to warn them against the false god wor¬ 
shiped under this title. , at the winter solstice by Yau and Shun, and 
the successive emperors of China to the present time. 

Bui though it be granted that in the classics the phrase Shdngti 
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designates a definite individual, the Rationalists and common people 
also use this phrase, and by it designate other beings than the Tien of 
the classics; therefore, argues Dr. M., it is a generic term. 

“ It would appear from the line of argument pursued by the writer 
of the letter, that by the phrase Shdngti, the Chinese (Dr. M. should 
have said, the Chinese literati) will understand only the supreme 
Shdngti (query, supreme Supreme Ruler?) spoken of in the classics. 
According to a statement made by the late Mr. Lowrie, it seems how¬ 
ever, that the Chinese,with whom he came in contact, were perpetually 
thinking of Yuh-hwdng Shdngtt when he spoke to them of Shdngti .” 
11 We have proved that there are many other fabulous deities known 
under the name of Shdngti . The term is therefore not a proper 
name but generic.” pp. 3, 4. 

Dr. Legge says, “ We have from that (the Tduist use of [the term 
Shdngti) three different beings all called Shdngti, that relative term 
being made proper to an individual being in each case, by the adjunct 
tion of the respective terms, Yuh-hwang , Hiuen-tien, and Yuen-tien. 
These examples completely refute the notion that Shdngti is merely 
the name of the chief god of the Chinese, and they show us that the 
name is used just as the words Elohim and teas ” I agree entirely 
with Dr. Legge that Shdngti is not merely the name of the chief god 
of the Chinese; it is a title; I admit that this title is not restricted to 
a single individual, aud that the individuals mentioned by Dr. L. are 
severally styled Shdngti ; but what I contend for is, that in the Con- 
fucian classics, when standing alone, the phrase Shdngti designates 
the being named Tien or Hdu Tien , the Expansive Heavens, wor¬ 
shiped at the winter solstice, which being is a false god; and that 
when speaking to a Rationalist, if we use the phrase Shdngti without 
any adjunct , he will likewise understand us as referring to a definite 
being, namely Yuhrhtodng, who is also a false god: so that either 
party, Confucianist or T&uist, would understand us as referring to his 
chief god, which chief god in either case is a false god, and no proper 
object of worship. Therefore, if we look at the matter practically, 
we shall see that to exhort either of these to worship Shdngti, without 
any explanation, is equivalent to sending them off to worship Tien and 
Yuh-hwdng respectively. 

The American Missionary says; “ Brethren, you all know that 
experience is worth more than theory ; when the two clash, the former 
must prevail.” It has been the submitting the phrase Shdngti to the 
practical test referred to by the “American Mission ary ,** that has 
convinced the great majority of the missionaries in Cliiua that the 
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title common to the chief gods of the two native sects, (i. t. Confucian¬ 
ism and Rationalism), can not be used as the rendering of Elohim and 
Otoe. There was everything, when the five ports were first opened, 
to induce the missionaries to make a full and fair trial of Shdngti 
in their new fields of labor; our oldest and most distinguished mis¬ 
sionaries used this phrase for Qod in their version of the N. Test., and 
in their tracts and preaching. Our teachers were all sure to be Con* 
fucianists, and to favor ShAngti . When we told them anything of 
Sh&ngti that did not agree with their classics , they listened quietly, 
and took it for granted we should become more correct in our repre¬ 
sentations of him, when we became better acquainted with them. Thus 
everything conspired to induce the missionaries to make trial of 
Shdngti , and this trial has induced the great majority of them to give 
it up—I am fully persuaded to give it up for good, and all with good 
reason. Dr. Medhurst, and those who act with him, first gave it up 
for T'ten-ft and Tr, and now, rejecting all native terms, for Aloho ; in 
taking which last position, they assure their brethren at the five ports, 
that they “ can not go wrong” they are “ unmistakably and incontro* 
vertibly right” 

Soon after the opening of the ports, missionaries proceeded to 
Niugpo, Shanghai, and Amoy; they commenced preaching Sh£ngtl as 
their seniors were accustomed to do, and the results were such as 
startled some of them in a manner never to be forgotten. A mission¬ 
ary at Ningpo, after being there only a short time, wrote to inform his 
brethren at the South, that the use of Sh&ngti must be abandoned; for 
that one of their number, having exhorted a man to the worship of 
Sh&ngti, and told him that Shangti had sent his Son to save us, was 
met by the offer on the part of this man to show him his god, who there¬ 
upon led him into a temple, and pointing to the image of Yuhrkwdng 
Shdngtt (the chief god of the Rationalist sect) said, “ There is the 
father of Jesus; there is the god you worship/ 1 

At other stations, without the slightest concert with each other, 
many of the missionaries complained of being thus misunderstood, 
from using this phrase Sh&ngti. A most painful of case of misapprehen* 
sion occurred in our own mission. We were using a Catechism on the 
Creed, and put it into the hands of all who came to inquire of us our 
doctrines, to give them an idea of Christianity. The first Article 
was rendered thus: “I believe in Shangti, the Father Almighty," 
&c. A man of some intelligence, who read his own language very 
well, after bearing us preach, applied to the Rev. Mr. Syle for special 
instruction; he gave him a copy of this Catechism, and requested him 
VOL. xix. no. ix. 69 
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to come to his study every morning. The man came regularly for 
some ten days, and exhibited great interest. He read over with Mr. 
Syle all the attributes predicated of Shangti, which we are accustomed 
to predicate of God, and appeared to understand thoroughly what he 
read. It occurred to Mr. S. to inquire one morning whether he fol¬ 
lowed the advice he had given him at the commencement of their 
inquiries, to pray to Shangti every morning and evening. The man 
replied with great simplicity, that he had not failed to visit his temple 
twice a day for this purpose. This answer led to inquiry, and Mr. 
S., to his inexpressible grief, learned that the man had been understand¬ 
ing him for ten days as recommending the worship of this idol. 

Thus it will be seen that it will not answer to say, as many in 
England and America have said, no matter what name is used, if only 
under this name you take care to describe the true God by his at¬ 
tributes ; for the Divine attributes were set forth at some length in 
this Catechism, much stress being laid on Shangti’s having no form 
or image, and on his being a pure spirit; and yet the title Shangti 
was so perfectly identified with this false god Yu/t-hwang, in this 
man’s mind, that as soon as he was told to pray to Shangti , he, not¬ 
withstanding all he had read in the Catechism, went immediately to 
this filthy idol. The reader will not be surprised to learn that we 
immediately, in our mission, ceased to teach and to preach Shangti. 

The circumstance led me to make extensive inquiries of the Chinese 
with whom I have come in contact, whether in town or country, as to 
what they understood by the phrase Shangti; and the conclusion to 
which I have been led is this: the phrase Shangti, when used alone, 
without any adjunct or qualifying word to limit or explain it, although 
it is used by different parties to designate several different beings, 
does yet, like the phrase “the Queen” in the illustration given 
above, designate a definite individual , and is never used as the appella¬ 
tion of these individuals regarded as a class , so as to designate any 
one of them indifferently. If the individual of whom I inquired was 
a literary man, he understood by the phrase u the being” so called in 
the classics. If he was a Rationalist, or one addicted to the worship 
of this sect, he understood by it “ the being ” represented by the idol 
above mentioned, Yuh-hwang. A third party understand by this 
phrase, Heaven and Earth, the universal father and mother; a very 
common object of worship at weddings, 61 c., though not commonly 
worshiped under the title Sh&tigtt , but under the name T*unti . That 
by the Heaven and Earth thus worshiped, the vulgar understand the 
material heaveu and earth, 1 think, there can be no doubt. I have 
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had a man in answer to the question, What do you mean by the heaven 
and earth you worship, and which you say is Shangtil point with his 
hand to heaven, and stamp with his feet upon the earth. 

In looking at this matter practically, it should be remembered that 
nine-tenths of our congregations are composed of common people, by 
whom the Shdngti of the TAuists is much worshiped; whereas the 
Sh&ngti of the classics is worshiped only by the Emperor: from this 
it follows, that if in addressing the common people we exhort them to 
worship Sh&ngti, they will naturally understand us to mean this being, 
as was the case in Ningpo, and with Mr. Syle in ShinghAi. 

But should our hearers understand by it the being whom Yau and 
Shun worshiped, this being, I am persuaded is a false god, as well as 
Ynhrhw&ng, and it is not worth while to stop and discuss the difference 
between them, as it would show great fastidiousness in a Christian 
teacher to choose between two false gods, which he would commend 
to his fellow-men as an object of worship. So that could it be made to 
appear that our hearers would certainly understand by the phrase 
Sh&ngti , the T'ien ^or Hdu-Cien ^ ^ (Expansive Heaven) whom 
Shun worshiped under this title, at the same time with the six vener¬ 
ated objects and the hundred shin; and that they would in consequence 
of our exhortation address their prayers to him or it, such conviction 
would not in the least mitigate my objection to the use of this phrase, 
as 1 should have no doubt that they would be as much guilty of idola¬ 
try in worshiping Hdu-Cien Shdngti, i. e . Expansive Heaven, the 
Supreme Ruler,” as if they were to pray to Yuh-hwdng Shdngti , 
“ The perfectly Imperial great celestial Ti, who at the extretne begin¬ 
ning opened out heaven , and who has ever since regulated the various 
kulpas, possessing divinity and embodying reason, the most honora¬ 
ble in the glorious Heavens, d&c.” # 

Dr. M. in his reply to the Plain Questions of a Brother Missionary, 
denies the fact he had formerly so positively affirmed, viz., that Shdngti 
in “ every book of worth and note,” when standing alone, always and 
invariably meant the Supreme Being, and him only. In this last docu¬ 
ment he affirms on the contrary that Shdngti is a “ generic term.” Dr. 
M. fancies that he has proved this last position when he shows that in 
addition to the T in, or Hiu l r ien ^ ^ Expansive Heaven, of the 

* This is the title of Yuh-hwing, the Supreme Ruler of the T, uists, given 
on p. 33 of Dr. L ’§ argument. We shall senrch the classics in vain for such 
predicates of Tien, or Run Tien, the “ Supreme Ruler” of said c assies. Tien 
is nowhere described therein a3 he u who at the beginning opened out heaven" 
(i. e Tien), o: he “ who has ever sin e rejul <ted ,the various kulpas,” &c. 
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classics, there are several other beings styled Shdngti. Bat this is not 
sufficient to prove that the term is used as the name of a class : it may 
be a name common to many individuals, and yet be always used to 
designate a definite individual, and not any one indifferently of the 
individuals so called. There are great numbers of individuals called 
William, Thomas, &o., yet these are singular terras, not common : in 
each different family, the William designates a different person, yet 
the speaker uses this word to point out definitely a single individual 
as the subject of discourse, and the family end other circumstances 
define who the person spoken of is. So with the title “ the Queen,” 
in England, at the present moment, notwithstanding the fact that so 
many have borne this title, it is in effect a proper name, or, in other 
words, it designates H. M. Victoria as definitely as a proper name 
would. This, I am persuaded, is the case with the title Shdngti , the 
Supreme Ruler. It designates, when standing alone, the chief god 
of either the Confucian or T4juist systems, and the family in which 
it is spoken renders definite which one is meant, as in the case of the 
common proper names William, Thomas, &c. 

I would earnestly beg my missionary brethren who are in the habit 
of using Shdngti for God, to inquire quietly of their teachers and other 
literary men, and then of the common poeple, what they respectively 
understand by the phrase Shdngti , and I am persuaded that the result 
of such investigation, if conducted carefully and without a resort 
to leading questions , will be the conviction that by this phrase a 
definite individual beiug is always understood ; and that this being 
will be found to be either the Tien of the classics, the Yuh~kwdng of 
the Tauists, or the T*ien~ti, Heaven and Earth, of the common people. 
If either one of these be the true God, this fact might justify one in 
using the phrase, but if they are all alike false, and the hearer will be 
sure to understand us, as exhorting him to worship a given one of them 
(which one, his creed would determine), how can we, if under these 
circumstances we exhort the Chinese to worship Shdngti, avoid the 
charge of exhorting them to the worship of a false god T 

But if Shdngti should be proved by classical and popular usage to 
be a common term, the fact that it is a relative term, which “ can 
not indicate the e$smce } nor express anything of the being of Jehovah,’’ 
is sufficient to decide the question against its use to render Elohim 
and 06<*. If the word by which we render Elohim andGro? “ does not 
indicate the essence , nor express anything of the being of Jehovah,” 
hut is merely the exponent of the relationship he sustains to his crea¬ 
tures, what word are we to use iu our Chinese treatises when we 
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speak of the nature , being, and attributes of Jehovah ? How are we to 
express the doctrine of the Trinity by the use of this word, if when 
we say the three Persons are one God, we mean to assert by the word 
God they are of one divine essence or substance ? This matter has been 
sufficiently discussed when we were inquiring whether god was a re¬ 
lative term or not; but I can not pass on without calling the reader's 
attention to one remarkable point. 

The Romanists used the character wet for the Persons, and the 
character t'i ||§, substance, to express that in which the oneness of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost consisted. In this they have been fol¬ 
lowed by all the Protestants whose statements with respect to the Tri¬ 
nity I have seen. The remarkable fact in connection with this point 
to which I desire to call the reader’s attention is this: that the Chi¬ 
nese writers themselves (without of course having any reference to this 
subject) explain the phrase Sh&ngti as not referring to the t'i sub* 
stance , of the being so styled. Take, for instance, the explanation of the 
words f ten ^ and ti ^ given by Ching-tsz* when commenting 
on the 18th Section of the Chau Li: Tten yfi ti yih yt; Hen yen k'i 
fi,tiyenk'ich<ijy\ 

T'ien (Heaven) and Ti (Ruler) are the same; [the name] heaven re¬ 
fers to its (the ruling power’s) (t'i >f$) substance; ti , the Ruler, re¬ 
fers to its ruling .” So also the explanation of Ching Shi-ngoh quoted 
Vol. XVII, p. 45 of my Essay: 41 Because of the immensity of its s«6- 
stance (k'i ^) we cal) it (the ruling Power) Expansive Heaven; be¬ 
cause its ruling seat is on high, we call it (the Power above called 
Expansive Heaven) Sh&ngti, i. e. the Ruler on high.” 

If we are correct in using the word t'i substance, to express that 
in which the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one ; when we say 44 the 
three Persons are one Sh&ngti ,” how can the phrase Sh&ngti , which 
does not refer to the substance of the being indicated, but only to his 
ruling, teach that the oneness of the three Persons consists in their 
having only one t'i fig substance , or their being con-substantial ? Will 
the words 41 Three Persons and Supreme Ruler,” express the Athan- 
asian view of the Trinity ? 

The last objection I shall urge against the use of the phrase tSh&ng¬ 
ti to render the words Elohim and &sot, is that it is a compound term, 
consisting of an adjective 44 supreme” and a noun 44 ruler,” whereas 
we want a simple uncompounded word like God, Elohim, Gsof. 

The un9uitab)eness of such a compound phrase is easiest tested by 
showing that we can not thereby teach a strict and proper monotheism. 
The doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures is that there is but one God; 
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a being must be cither absolutely God, or no god at all, only God by 
way of a figure, or improperly so called. Now then, if in this phrase 
compounded of an adjective and a noun, the noun li meant god, 
what would be the effect of using this qualifying term, and saying 
“ there is only one Supreme God would this teach monotheism T 
Does not the addition of the adjective supreme on the contrary, 
imply the existence of inferior gods? The belief in the existence of 
only one supreme God is not monotheism ; but the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of only one God is. The Greeks, Romans, and indeed all the 
polytheistic nations we know anything of, believed in the existence of 
only one Supreme God; but this belief did not interfere with their 
belief in the existence of numberless inferior gods. Hence Tertullian 
objects on this ground to the use of this phrase ; he says most admira¬ 
bly, “ Divinitas non habet gradum , utpote u-.ica” 

if the noun ti means merely ruler and not god, all the adjectives 
in the world can not make it answer to this word, if God is, as we 
contend, the absolute name of the Supreme Being, and not a mere title. 
To say there is only one supreme Ruler is not monotheism, for this 
supreme Ruler might not be a god at all; but only the visible heavens, 
or a mere lifeless principle, primitive reason, destiny or fate. This 
point seems to me so plain that 1 will not dwell on it, but will only 
request the reader to endeavor to state the Scripture doctrine of the 
existence of only one God , adding any adjective he can think of except 
the adjective “ true,” and see if this added adjective does not interfere 
with his statement of this doctrine. The adjective supreme implies 
inferior; good God, would not exclude the Manichaean idea of a malig¬ 
nant God; great would not exclude small, &c., d&c. To state this 
doctrine we must have a simple, unqualified word ; we can not say 
there is only one good, or one great, or one supreme, God; but 
must simply say, there is only one God. 

(To be continued.) 


Art. II. An Inquiry into the proper mode of translating Ruaeh and 
Pneuma t in tfie Chinese version of the Scriptures. By W. H. 
Medhurst, sen. Sh^nghli. Printed at the Mission Press, 1050. 
Such is the character of this little volume, and such the place it holds 
in a series of works, which have come from the same pen within a 
period of four or five years, that some notice of it seems called for. 
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The principal of these works are; h Translation of the Shu King ; 
Theology of the Chinese; an Inquiry into the Proper Mode of render¬ 
ing the word God in translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese 
language; Reply to an Essay on the same subject; with the transla¬ 
tion of two articles from the Thesaurns of K'anghf, called the Pei Wan 
Yun Fu . These have been already noticed. The subject pf the pre¬ 
sent brochure is one of great importance; but the mode of handling 
it is, in some particulars unsatisfactory—so unsatisfactory indeed as to 
render it very questionable, whether the “ Inquiry,”—extending over 
some seventy or more octavo pages, will not rather embarrass than 
facilitate the settlement of the question, (how the two words Ruach 
and Pncuma) shall be translated. There is in this “ Inquiry,” and in 
some of the other works enumerated above, great confusion, a want 
of that clear and logical exhibition of all the facts which the question 
demands. This will appear as we proceed. AN we now say must be 
limited to three or four distinct points, wherein we shall try to show 
why the volume before us is unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, there is it seems to us, something in the animus , 
pervading the Inquiry, which is not fitted to impress favorably the 
reader’s mind; again and again an asperity is exhibited which is un¬ 
called for, and not in good keeping with a spirit of calm and candid 
inquiry. Of this, however, our Readers will judge as we submit to their 
consideration two or three quotations, affording illustrations of what 
we speak. After having proceeded only a little way, on his Inquiry 
(to page 11) he says :— 

“From the above it appears, that Shin when used in the abstract means 
the living principle, the human soul, mind and spirit, the animal spirits, and 
the spiritual essence and animation of anything. Its antitheses are body and 
matter, and its correlates are the grosser and more contracted part of spirit, 
the spiritual energies, the soul, the mind, thought, intention, will, feelings, 
disposition, and a man’s self, together with abstractedness of mind, mysterious¬ 
ness, and inscrutability of intelligence. We conceive that the above mean¬ 
ings and applications of the word, for every one of which there is good au¬ 
thority, are sufficient to prove, beyond the power of contradiction, that the 
radical and essential meaning of Shin is spirit. It has been said, that this 
controversy is a question of evidence: if so, then it is settled, as the above 
evidence is unquestionable and superabundant.” 

So, the question is settled. The evidence is unquestionable and 
superabundant; yet, as if it were not so, the writer proceeds to ad¬ 
duce and refer to additional evidence; and again, (on page 19,) holds 
the following language:— 

“We lay claim, therefore, to the word Shin, as the best and most suitable 
translation of spirit, which the Chinese language affords, in all its senses, 

except that of wind, to which however it is allied through its correlative 
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k’he; and we call upon those who contend against oar so using the word to 
prove that it does not mean spirit This we know they can never do; we there¬ 
fore rest secure in our point, and demand from the Bible and Missionary So¬ 
cieties their sanction and aid, in employing the word Shin, according to its 
legitimate sense The only argument, if it can be called one, which we have 
heard, against our employing Shin for spirit, is, that Shin is the only term 
which our opponents can And in the language for God If such be the case, 
and if, as we have proved, it means spirit, they ought to abandon the use of 
it in the former sense; because they never can maintian that there is but one 
spirit, without outraging truth at every step they go. If it be really so, that 
they can find no other term in the language for &od, they ought to transfer 
the word, and not seek to promote the cause of God of truth by M uttering 
what, according to the meaning of the term, as used and understood by the 
Chinese, amounts to a falsity.” 

Further, (on page 49) he speaks of the “ miserable choice those 
have made, who, in order to establish their practice of using Skin for 
God, have abandoned that term in the sense of spirit, and adopted one 
which is far inferior to it, in the sense intended; and (on page 59.) 
adds yet again, 

u It may be, that some of those missionaries who have argued so persever- 
ingly for the adoption of Shin as a translation of T^eot, may be led, when 
they see its greater applicability to represent Pneuma, and the utter inade¬ 
quacy of other terms to supply its place in the latter sense, to relax their 
former advocacy, and taking refuge in the transferred term for TVos, adopt 
Pneuma. In this, however, we are by no means sanguine. One of the ad¬ 
vocates of Shin in the sense of God has said, “ This word we must teas to ren¬ 
der Efohim and Tkeos , mnlgri all objections .” Another says, w This is a sim¬ 
ple matter of fact, to be determined not by arguments, not by long quotations 
from ancient works, though these have their use in illustrating the subject, 
but by the hearing of the ear.” The holding of such language, with refer¬ 
ence to a question of philology, which can only be determined on the authori¬ 
ty of standard works, utterly discourages those who may expect to produce 
conviction in the minds of their opponents. It shews that they have resolved 
on a certain course, in spile of evidence^ and take the matter out of the field 
of argument altogether. 

For ourselves, and for others who have taken any part in this con¬ 
troversy, we can say, with all sincerity and truth, there is no unwilling¬ 
ness to receive evidence, and no wish to take the matter out of the 
field of argument. No one we presume will dispute Dr. M.'s right 
to utter his sentiments in any language and in any manner he prefers, 
but all such declarations, as those above, will stand as mere matters 
of opinion. Our opinion is that no one of those, whom Dr. Medhurst 
calls opponents, has resolved on a certain course, “ in spite of evid¬ 
ence;" and furthermore, we are of opinion, that if Dr. Medhurst has 
anywhere given us “ the radical and essential meaning of Skin” it is 
not in his Theology of the Chinese, nor in his last Inquiry, but in 
his translation of the Shu King . where in somewhat more than “ three- 
eighths of the passages," in which Shin occurs, he has translated it gods. 
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This fact we shall bring out more fully in the sequel of lAis notice. 

Next to that asperity of which we have spoken, in the volume 
before us, fti the second place, " the question to be solved is not 
fairly stated. It is not, *' what is the best Chinese term, which, accord¬ 
ing to the uses loquendi of that people, is best adapted ” to express all 
the various senses of the word Spirit , given in Johnson ; the question 
is how to translate Ruach and Pneuma; and we can not imsgine wh it 
object Dr. Medhurst could have had. in filling three pages with long 
and irrelevant quotations from an English dictionary, unless he fancied 
that their array would help to give countenance to the almost inter¬ 
minable list of *' definitions” and “ senses” which he has thought it 
necessary to attach to Shin. 

To this list of definitions &nd senses of Skin, we will now proceed; 
and this is the third particular in which the Inquiry is unsatisfactory. 
It seems to us that in some instances, if uot in many, he has mistaken 
the description of the attributes , &c., of the Chinese gods (or spirits 
as he prefers to call them) for definitions of the term skin. It was right, 
if he pleased, to give us both—viz. the meaning of the word shin , and 
the nature of the thing designated by that word. But by not properly 
distinguishing these two, there is not that perspicuity and clearness 
which the discussion requires. When first reading Dr. M.’s writings 
on Shin we marked down some of the principal definitions and senses 
to which he invited our attention; and we here introduce some of them. 
Animal spirits; Active spirits; Animation; Air [ofease]; Apparition; Mys¬ 
terious actings; That which advances and is inscrutable; Beyond compre¬ 
hension to bring into contact with invisible beings; Demons; Mischievous 
demons; Energies of the masculine and feminine principles of nature; Elf, 
elves, mischievous elves; Essential part; Essence; Essence of China root; 
Essential qualities; ethereal, ethereal spirit; extraordinary results of moral 
power; Expanders, celestial expanders; expanders of nature; expanding princi¬ 
ple of nature, expanders presiding over prognostics; Those that produce 
clouds; Fairy, Fairies; Gleam; Genius, Genii; Ghost, Ghost-like; Images in 
temples; Invisible beings, Incorporeal not necessarily intelligent; Inscrutable 
ones, Immateriality; To render inscrutable; Inscrutable and awe-inspiring; 
Inscrutably intelligent; Inscrutable wisdom, Inscmtable intelligence. The 
mind in equanimity; Lares rustici; That which collects mid lives; Mien, 
Marvel, Manes, Mind, Marvelous, Marvelousness; To influence in a myster¬ 
ious manner; Mysterious, Mysteriously; Mysteriously intelligent Inscrutably 
intelligent and mysterious; Inscrutably mysterious; Mysterious and inscru¬ 
table; Mysteriousness, Mysterious person; Mysterious and unfathomable; 
Spirit or something nearly allied thereto (Inquiry p. 20), the idea very close¬ 
ly connects it (shin) with materialism; Recondite; Those to whom it is cus¬ 
tomary to offer sacrifices; shades, spectres, sprites. To shin the Earth, or to 
honor the Fj&rth with the sacrifices generally paid to the shins, to become 
spiritual; Soul, soul sod finer spirit; soul in mystery; human spirit,spiritual 
part of man's nature; spirit, spiritual influences; spiritual beings, spiritual 
nature, spirituality, expanding spirit; tltoughts; Vivacity, Vigor, vigor of 
thought; Wonderful, Wonderfully. 

VOL. XIX NO. IX. 01 
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There is also, we think, a singular want of accuracy in the use of 
terms throughout the Inquiry. Under what Dr. Medhurst calls “ the 
correlates of Shin,” in the abstract, page 7, and in the concrete, page 
75, are thrown together terms having, so far as we can discover, no 
reciprocal relation to Shin: take for examples, mv -0J* “mother,” and 
nu “ a female of the human species;” and also K% £ “self” 
and chin J§1 “ truthwhere is the reciprocal relation here, so that 
the existence of these four terms is made to depend on Shin ? Father 
and Son are correlates; so are King and Subjects; but not so Shin and 
md; shin and nfi; etc. In like manner in the opening of the Ana¬ 
lysis, on page 4, under the first grand division, we have, as an illustra¬ 
tion of shin t in the abstract (used for the soul or vital principle,) the 
following, “ when the new-born babe corfles to the gate of life, as it 
falls to the ground, it becomes a sang shin living soul” This 

is accurately quoted from the pamphlet “ on the true meaning of the 
word Shin ” In the early history of our race, we read, “ and man 
became a living soul” This phrase perhaps suggested to Dr. Med¬ 
hurst the rendering he has given ; but be the sense of shin, in this in¬ 
stance, what you please, the subject of the proposition is babe, which 
surely is a concrete , and not an abstract term. So in Genesis, in the 
phrase, “living soul,” the noun is used, not in the abstract, but the 
concrete sense. 

One point more is unsatisfactory; Dr. Medhurst is unwilling to ad¬ 
mit that Shin means God or Gods, Divinity or Divine, and declares 
that its primary and radical meaning is spirit or spiritual, “ or some¬ 
thing nearly allied thereto.” On p. 20 in his Inquiry, he says:— 

“In a tract entitled, ‘The true meaning of the word Shin,’ already refer¬ 
red to, the quotations were divided into two sections, those which exhibited 

||i|| Shin in the abstract, and those in the concrete form. With respect to 
the former, the writer expressed himself very decidedly, that the word Shin 
means spirit, or something nearly allied thereto; and gave utterance to his 
conviction that the passages quoted under the first head could not be trans¬ 
lated by substituting the word God or Divinity for spirit, without offering the 
greatest violence to the Chinese language. He retains that conviction; and 
he now calls upon all those who persist in using the word Shin for God, to 
translate those passages upon their principles, and make sense of them; if 
they cannot,—and if they cannot rebut the argument, that according to the 
sense attached to Shin in three-eighths of the passages quoted in the Chinese 
Thesaurus under that word, it means spirit, and especially the human spirit, 
let them not stand up before God and man, and tell the Chinese that there is 
only one Shin.” 

Much more of the same kind we have elsewhere; and on the very 
next page, “ the conclusion” is drawn that in rendering their books, 
and in endeavoring to express the ideas which they wished to convey, 
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“ we ought not to ute the word God, as a translation of Shin in the 
concrete/' 

Now we think that, in all the hundreds of pages he has written on 
this question, Dr. Medhurst has no where developed the original and 
primary meaning of Shin. If he is of opinion that he has done this, 
we have to assure him that in our opinion he has not, and we doubt¬ 
less shall retain this opinion until such time as he shall bring forward 
some proof, some evideuce to support his opinion. We do not set light 
by his opinion; we submit it, however to our readers, that, in a ques¬ 
tion of this sort, we need evidence; and we shall ever try to regulate 
our course by evidence, and not, as he says, “ in spite of evidence." 
For translating Shin, God, Gods, &c.,in the concrete, authorities are 
not wanting. We will adduce one. The translator of the ShU King, 
“ printed at the mission press," Shfinghii, in the month of October, 
1846. In that volume are comprised all the historical records of the 
Chinese for a period of sixteen centuries, extending from the founding 
of the empire down almost to the time of Confucius. The translator 
had been a student of the language for nearly thirty years, and had 
published in the mean time two large Dictionaries of the language. 
The translation, therefore, is justly entitled to our consideration. In 
1847—one year after the publication of the version of the Shu King, 
Dr. Medhurst published his “ Theology of the Chinese," in which he 
•• has been enabled to present to view the whole body of Chinese Tne- 
ology." In this Theology he has quoted, and commented on every 
passage in the Shii King in which the word Shin occurs, showing us 
all the historical uses of the word for sixteen hundred years. We have 
been at the pains of copying out all these passages, and will here sub. 
roit them in parallel columns; in one as they were printed in 1846, 
and in the other as they were printed in 1847. We number the ex¬ 
tracts. 


Shi King, published A. D. 1846. ; 

1. Shun then offered a sacrifice of 
the same class to the Supreme Euler, 
he presented a pure offering to the six 
objects of veneration, he looked with 
devotion towards the bills and rivers, 
and glanced around at the host of Spi¬ 
rits (Shin), p. 18. 

2. Then both gods (shin) and men 
will approve, p- 35. 

3. He (the emperor Yin) is sagelike 
and divine (shin), p. 42. 

4. Now my intentions were previ¬ 
ously settled; consulting and deliberat¬ 
ing, all were of the same opinion; the 


Theology of the Chinese published 1F47. 

He (Shun) then offered the corres¬ 
ponding sacrifice to the Supreme Ru¬ 
ler, he presented a pure offering to the 
six honored objects, he looked towards 
and worshiped the hills and rivers, 
while he universally included the host 
of Shins , p. 44. 

Causing the Shins and men to be 
harmonious, p 4b 

He (the emperor YAu) is said to be 
sagelike and inscrutably intelligent 
(Shin), p. 46. 

Now my mind is already made up; 
yn, inquiry of my councillora they are 
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clomonH and god*t (shin) even they com¬ 
plied, p. S3. 

5 The divine (Shin) ancestor; said 
of the emperor Y.»u, p. 54. 

G High degrees of sincerity move 
the gods (shin), how much more these 
inhabitants of Miati ? p. 57. 

7. Have unitedly announced your in¬ 
nocence before the superior and inferior 
spirits (shin) and demons, p. 13d. 

d. 1 have presented also to use, in 
sacrifice, a sombre-colored victim, and 
ventured to proclaim it to high Heaven 
and to the divine (shin) power (Earth) 
p. 138. 

9. The first kings of the Hi4 dynas¬ 
ty possessed abundant virtue : at that 
time there were no celestial calamities; 
the spirits of Uie hills and rivers, with 
the demons and gods (shin), also were 
invariably tranquil, p 141. 

10. The upper and nether powers, 
the celestial and terrestial gods , p. 145. 

11. The demons and spirits (shin) 
do not invariably accept of sacrifices, 
but they accept of those who can be 
sincere, p. 150. 

12. He became disrespectful to the 
gods and oppressed the people ; p. 152. 

13. So Imperial Heaven would not 
protect him in power, but looked abroad 
throughout all quarters for those who 
could open out and lead forth its decree 
while they regarded and aimed at sin¬ 
gle-eyed virtues, in order that it might 
set them to preside over the gods (shin) 
p. 152. 

14. I think of our former divine prin¬ 
ces aboring in behalf of your ances¬ 
tor. p. 164. 

15. When ceremonies are burden¬ 
some they result in confusion, and the 
service of the gods (shin) will then be 
difficult, p. 172. 

16. The people of Yin steal and car¬ 
ry away the divinely (shin) devoted, 
pure and perfect sacrificial animals, 

p. 180. 

17. [The tyrant] sits on his heels, 
and refuses to serve the Supreme Ruler, 
with the celestial and terrestial gods 
(shin), p. 183. 

18. 19. Only may your gods (shin) 
be enabled to help me, in saving the 
millions of the people and not bring dis¬ 
grace on your divinity ships, p. 194. 

20,21. My benevolence is equal to 
that of my fathers, I possess many abi¬ 
lities and accomplishments and can 
serve the demons an d gods (shin); but 
your chief grandson is not like me 


all agreed ; the kwei Shins also com- 
! ply. p. 4G. 

The tnysttrious (shin) ancestor, re¬ 
ferring to the emperor Yau. p. 47. 

He who is extremely harmonious 
and sincere, can influence the Shins, 
how much more these people of Miau ? 
p. 47. 

Have unitedly announced your inno¬ 
cence to the upper and nether Skins 
and K'hes, p. 48. 

I have now ventured to use a sombre- 
colored victim (in sacrifice), whilst I 
resumed to announce clearly to the 
igh Heavens, and to the (Shin). How 
p. 48. 

The first prince of the Hi* dynasty 
encouraged the virtuous principle with¬ 
in him, and consequently escaped celes¬ 
tial calamities, while the Kweis and 
Shins of the hills and rivers were uni¬ 
versally tranquil, p. 49. 

The upper and nether celestial Skins 
and terrestrial K'hes. p. 49. 

The Kweis and Skins have no per¬ 
son from whom they exclusively accept 
sacrifices, but they accept of those who 
are able to manifest sincerity, p. 50 . 

He was disrespectful to the Shins 
and oppressive to the people ; p. 52. 

Thus imperial Heaven would not 
protect him, but looked about through 
all quarters, for one who could oj£n 
and lead out the celestial decree, thus 
carefully seeking for one possessed of 
single-eyed virtue, that be might be 
appointed lord of the Skins p. 62. 

I reflect upon our former intelligent 
(Shin) princes laboring in behalf of 
your ancestors, p. 52. 

When ceremonies are over-burden¬ 
some, they result in confusion; in such 
cases the service of the Skins will be 
difficult p. 53. 

The people of the Yin dynasty rob 
and plunder the pure and perfect sacri¬ 
ficial animals, which should be offered 
to the Skins and K'hes p. 54. 

(He) sitting at his ease, without 
serving the Supreme, or the Skins and 
K'hes. p. 54. 

Only may you Shins be enabled to 
assist me in settling the millions of the 
people and do not bring disgrace on 
your Shinships. p. 55. 

1 am benevolent and obedient to my 
progenitors, and possess many abilities 
and talents, with which 1 could serve 
the Kwei Shins; but your grand-ne¬ 
phew is not like me Tan in these nu¬ 
merous accomplishments and abilities 
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with many talents and many capabili- fitted for the service of the Kwei Shins 
ties, neither can he serve the demons p. 55. 

and gods (shin), p. 21*2. Reverential towards both skins and 

22. Reverential and respectful to- men. p. 56. 

wards both gods (shin) and men, p 223. But our kings of the Chow dynasty 

23. Our kings of Chau alone could have well succeeded in obtaining the 

worthily receive the host, and ad- hosts of the people, and are equal to the 
quaiely sustain virtue ; only they could burden of sustaining virtue, so that 
superintend the worship of the dioine they can preside at the sacrifices offer- 
Heavens, p. 279. ed to the Skins and to Heaven, p. 56. 

24. The chief baron superintends The chief baron regulated the cere- 

the public ceremonies, regulates (the monies of the country, and managed 
respect to be paid to) both gods (shin) (the sacrifices offered), both to the 
and men, and arranges (the ranks of) Skins and to the manes of men, thus 
superiors and inferiors, p. 290. harmonizing those above and those 

25. I have heard (Cnowking) say, below, p 5/. 

that perfect government is fragrant and I have heard it said, that the extreme 
influences the immortal gods (shin excellence of good government is so 
ming), p 293. fragrant that it influences inte/ligent 

and invisible beings (shin ming). p. 56. 

Here is evidence, —evidence which will stand uutil every copy of 
said Shu King, published in 1846, is obliterated or called home by 
the translator and burnt. Let us look at the facts as they were pre¬ 
sented to view in 1846; in twenty-five examples of the use of the word, 
skin is translated :— Gods,Jifteen times; Divine, five times; Divinely, 
once; Divinityships, once; Spirits,* three times. 

Not in “ three-eighths,” but in twenty-two out of twenty-five in¬ 
stances, we thus have the word Shin translated Divinity, " or some¬ 
thing nearly allied thereto.” Turn now to the other column; there the 
same word Shin is translated in 1847 :— Intelligent , twice; Inserts 
tably intelligent, once; Mysterious, once; Shinships , once. Thus in 
four-fifths of the examples the word shin is led untranslated ; while in 
the others we have not spirit, spiritual, or anything very nearly allied 
thereto. It was fair to leave the word untranslated while its true mean¬ 
ing was the point of discussion ; and there was of course no necessity 
for rendering it “ intelligent, mysterious,” &c. But if it could be, and 
was translated divine , &c., in 1846, why not also in 1847? In one 
case, and in only one, that we recollect, does the translator acknow¬ 
ledge that he mistook the meaning of Skin, namely in what we have 
marked, 24 (see Theology page 56,) where the two words Shin Tien 
occurring together, the first was taken adjectively, whereas it 
should have been regarded as a concrete noun. Coming down now to 
the late *' Inquiry,” just published, the word comes up to view exhibit¬ 
ing phrases altogether different from those of 1846, and this having 
been done without cause, we are constrained to look upon said “ In¬ 
quiry” as very unsatisfactory. 

* In these three, the translator is careful to tell his reader:;, in explanatory 
notes that the word Skin means “god." 
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Art. III. Animadversions on the Philological Diversions of Philo, 
by W. H. Medhurst Sen., in his Inquiry into the proper mode of 
translating Roach and Pneuma , examined in a Note by Philo. 
Communicated for the Repository. 

Philo presents his compliments to the Editor of the Chinese Repository, 
and requests the favor of his publishing the accompanying Note, touching 
sundry animadversions recently made on an Article which appeared in the 
Chinese Repository for Sept 1849. 

Note. 

The object of the Article in question was to illustrate some of the 
various meanings and uses of the Chinese word Fung , translated 
1 wind / 1 breath 9 1 spirit 9 • messenger of Heaven and Earth/ etc. As 
this word had been used for Ruach and Pmuma by those illustrious 
missionaries, Morrison, Milne and Marshman, in their versions of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and as some missionaries still prefer it, Philo 
thought that a few examples, selected from standard authors, exhibit* 
ing its uses, would be acceptable to the general reader; and he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that what he wrote has been commended 
by men of high erudition in Chinese. The animadversions are to be 
found in a pamphlet entitled “ An Inquiry into the proper mode 
of translating Ruach and Pneuma , in the Chinese version of the 
Scriptures. By W. H. Medhurst Sen., ShSngh&i: printed at the [the ?] 
Mission press: 1850.” Of the spirit and manner of these animad¬ 
versions, Philo will say nothing; but their Want of accuracy on some 
points, he can not *llow to pass unnoticed. The value of testimony, 
in every case, depends on its being accurate. Without this quality, 
philological pursuits, however extensive, are worthless and may prove 
very hurtful. 

The principal animadversions have been directed to three of the 
quotations, which shall be here repeated, and each may form a separate 
case. 

Case First. The Producer of all things is Fc no, or SriftlT. 

ft m m » n a 

The translation of tung , the third word in the sentence, is here the 
cause of offense. The cr.tic translates the whole sentence thus: 
“ wind is that by which all things are pul in motion ; 99 and remarks, 
in a note, “ Philo has mistranslated the above sentence; " and then 
adds: 

44 We cannot imagine what authority Philo could have for rendering hmg 
the producer: Morrison give* him no warrant for so doing. Tung , as an 
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active verb, according to Morriaon, meant to excite or agitate, not to produce. 
Philo tells us, the Clnnese say, the word in question means to product, to 
bring into existence. We shall be obliged to him to show us the Chinese 
lexicographer or commentator who so explains the word. Philo’s object in 
thus rendering the passage is, doubtless, to exalt his/ting into an intelligent 
agent, who, he says, brings all things into existence.” This appears more 
evidently in his Synopsis at the close of his article, where he says, with re¬ 
ference to this quotation, M spirit means, the producer of all things; an active 
agent from and by whom the Chinese conceive all tilings to derive their ex¬ 
istence.” We object altogether to this mode of representing the sentiments 
of the Chinese, who do not conceiv* of the wind as an active agent, from 
and by whom all things derive their existence. Grammarians tell us that 
who is applied to persons and rational beings. Fvng % in the estimation of 
the Chinese, is without life and reason ; the use of the masculine or feminine 
relative, in connection with Jung is, therefore, improper, pp. 63,64. 

If W. H. Medhurst *Sen. will turn to the Shwoh Wan, or to the 
Kwdng Yin , both of which “ Lexicographers ” are quoted in Kf.nghi’a 
Dictionary, he will find tung explained by (soh tfp to make ; and cKnh 
to produce; not absolutely to create, but to bring into their visible 
forms organic bodies, vegetable and animal,—-uch bodies as cannot 
come into being without some active agent. Considering the word 
tung, in this sense, to excite or to produce , Philo remarked, that the 
Chinese regarded this form of expression as equivalent to that which 
produces, or he who produces, i. e. the rnoDucEx. Philo used the 
two forms of expression, that which and he who , purposely, because he 
knew there were those who regarded fang like Ruach, as an active 
agent 

If “fung is that by which all things are put in motion ,” two ques¬ 
tions arise; first, what, “ in the estimation of the Chinese/ 1 is the 
motion in which all things are put and second, what or who is 
the efficient cause or agent controlling “ that by which” all things 
are thus put in motion? In Philo’s estimation, the Chinese regard 
Heaven and Earth, “ the Parents of all things,” as this controlling 
cause, and fung as one of their active agents in this grand operation. 
Philo may be incorrect in saying " the producer,” because the Chinese 
believe there are, other active agents, besides Fung , employed in 
producing all things. This, however, is plain, these two divine Be¬ 
ings, Heaven and Earth,—no matter in what way their influences are 
combined and exerted, do in and of themselves constitute the controll¬ 
ing Power, or chu tsdi, “ as the Chinese will have it.” The motion, 
specified above, is one of the two states, “ motion and rest,” spoken of 
in the Book of Changes : See “ Theology of the Chinese,” passim : 
these two, the Chinese say, revolve in uninterrupted succession : and 
exclusive of these two states, motion and rest, “ there is no operation 
in nature.” 
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Turn now to the Theology of the Chinese, (page 4.) and read of 
the " Ti k'if or “ that which brings up all things;" further on, (page 
5 ) again read, thus, " the expanding Spirit of Heaven is that which 
leads out all things." What this Expanding Spirit is, “ in the estima- 
estimation of the Chinese ” is stated, on the same page, in these plain 
words: it is Heaven that sends down its k'i ^ breath or spirit to 
influence or lead out all things; and the expanding spirit, spoken of 
above, is this k'i or spirit. Philo does not think that the Chinese be¬ 
lieve “ the expanding spirit " and the k'i here spoken of are identical ; 
yet they are, in the Theology of the Chinese, so represented; and, 
passim, k'i is translated, “ spirit,” "soul," or that which ‘'travels 
abroad/' and which is " in no case divested of knowledge." 

Case Second. The messenger of Heaven and earth is Fung or Spirit. 

The critic translates these six characters thus : The winds are the 
messengers of heaven and earth;" this, it will be seen, is not very 
unlike the other, except that he prefers the plural form of the words 
" winds" and “ messengers," and rejects the capital letters in heaven 
and earth, a matter of no importance; in a note he says : 

“Philo has quoted this passage also, and translated it, "the messenger of 
heaven and earth is spirit;” because#^, when connected with ktooh, a nation, 
means a national messenger, or an envoy, Philo would argue that it is here 
a title of honor, equivalent to our word ambassador, and therefore implies an 
intelligent messenger. The passage adduced by him from the Psalms. 
** Who innketh hia angels spirits ” if rendered as it ought to be M who maketh 
the winds his messengers,” would indeed correspond to the quotation from 
the Chinese author, in which case wind would be equivalent to fung and 
messenger to stU. The Hebrew poet, however, did not, as we conceive, 
mean to say, that the winds are employed as intelligent envoys, but that they 
are used by the Author of all to accomplish his purposes as flames of fire 
are also his ministers. When Philo goes on to say, that u the Chinese be¬ 
lieve heaven and earth to be the chief of all their gods, and the invisible 
agent of which we discourse (viz. wind), they regard as the ambassador of 
these high divinities,—everywhere abroad exciting to life aud bringing into 
their rroper forms all the myriads of beings that fill the universe — he has 
drawn entirely on the resources of his own imagination, and laid to the 
charge of the Chinese things which they know not.” 

Philo agrees with those who think that in the quotation from the 
Hebrew poet, Ruach may well be rendered by fung or " winds and 
will only further remark, in this connection, that while the two He¬ 
brew words, here used for *' angels and spirits " or " winds," corre¬ 
spond most exactly with the two Chinese words sht and fung , the 
notions of the Chinese regarding such messengers,—be they celestial, 
terrestrial or infernal, material or immaterial, are mere " phantasma 
Whatever others may have done, Philo did not believe and did not 
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affirm that Fung was an “ intelligent ” agent; but an active agent it 
certainly is, and is so regarded by “ every intelligent Chinese. 11 

Case Third. When the Great Mass breathes forth its breath or 
spirit it is called Fung . 

R3 2 # 3. if *6 * 

This sentence, taken in connection with the two preceeding cases, 
forms a very hard subject for the Animadverter to dispose of, and he 
could not dismiss it without two separate notes. He translates it 
thus, “ When the great frame of nature breathes forth its breath it is 
called wind;' and, on the same page, (64) adds. 

M With reference to this passage; Philo says, at the close of what he calls 
his philological diversions, that the breath of the Great Unity, is the spirit 
that gives Fife to all beings; it is a divine and all-pervading influence. The 
Chinese author, however, gives no sanction to this fancy, which is to be 
ascribed to Philo’s own imagination.” On a subsequent page, 66, in a 
seeond note, he says: M We merely refer to Philo here to notice an expres¬ 
sion employed by him: his words are, “ Wind—or as the Chinese will have 
it, the spirit of the Gods—renovates and gives life to all beings.” This is 
very unfair; all that stands for “Me gods, in our passage quoted, by him, is 
td-kicai, the great frame of nature; and ail that can, even in his own estima¬ 
tion, be construed as u renovating and giving life,” is lung, to excite, to 
agitate. To extract such an idea as he has, therefrom, is most mi warrantable. 
The Chinese will not have it. But Philo will liavc it, whether the Chinese 
will have it or not.” 

This is positive enough. Philo, however, begs to say that he has 
no will or wish in this matter, except to represent the case as it is “ in 
the estimation of the Chinese.” The Reader will please keep in mind 
that the “ lung , to excite, to agitate,” is the same that was rendered 
in the first case, by Dr. Medhurst, “ motion," or to be put in motion t 
as all things are by the wind. Also the reader will please remember 
the statement, from the Theology of the Chinese, that “ the expand, 
ing spirit of Heaven ” and the Ictf which is sent down “ to influence 
or lead out all things,” are, or were , as there represented, one and the 
same, and the identical k'i which we have in this third case before us* 
Accordingly, by a very plain and simple rule, as k'i was translated 
spirit in the one case it must be translated spirit in the other, unless 
good reason can be shown for a different rendering. 

When Philo, remarked, that the Chinese believe Heaven and earth 
to be their chief divinities; that these two divinities are designated 
by the phrase td kwdi; and that lei is correctly translated “ breath ” 
or ” spirit;” he stated only what are well known facts—facts which 
can be sustained by evidence. 

With regard to k'i t he is perfectly willing to leave it on the evidence 
already adduced aud referred to; and the Animadverter may acceptor 
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reject that evidence, just as it may seem best in his own estimation. 

As to the other points, however, some of the evidence shall be 
adduced. Do the Chinese understand the phrase or term td kwdi to 
mean Heaven and Earth ? And are heaven and earth, in their esti¬ 
mation, their chief divinities t These are two very plain questions; 
and if there be any laws of language, any jus et norma loquendi , they 
must be capable of plain and satisfactory answers. 

In the Kd Wan Yoh Pien t there is this sentence, 

Td kwdi T'ien Tx Yt } “The Great-Mass is 

Heaven and Earth.” In the Yuen Kien Lux Hdn , ||§ |p| j^j, 

we read, Tdkwdi Chin tdu f ^ J|j| ; the first two char, 

acters are explained to mean Heaven and Earth; the second two, to 
mould, to form, to fashion, as the potter does his material clay ; and 
the four give us this meaning, that Heaven and Earth are the Form¬ 
ers, (or Makers, in the estimation of the Chinese,) of all things. 
K&nghi’s Dictionary holds similar language, viz tsdu wuh chi ming , 
yueh Ta-lcvni, '% m fa Q fa jfa which Morrison translates 

thus, “ The name of that which creates (namely heaven and earth, 
nature) is called Td hodi .” Medhurst’s Dictionary reads thus f 
“ Td kwdi Heaven and earth, nature.” 

It is thus plain enough that Heaven and Earth, “ in the estimation 
of the Chinese,” are two distinct Beings though they are sometimes 
spoken of as the td kwdi , or Great Unity. They are also regarded as 
divine. Of Heaven this is affirmed scores or hundreds of times in the 
Theology of the Chinese; and no Chinese will deny that this is correct 
In a book it is thus written : “ The Chinese speak of Heaven as the one 
Great one,” the fountain of being and the foundation of authority, 
producing, decreeing, bestowing, and directing all things.” “In the 
Shu King, translated by Dr. Medhurst, we read of two beings, “ High 
Heaven” and the “Divine Power,” which Divine Power he says, means, 
“ Earth.” In his “ Inquiry,” (page 49) Dr. Medhurst makes this very 
plain; he says : The Shin how [the identical “ Divine Power,” of the 
Shti King ,] according to the Commentator, means the Jp im¬ 
press Earth , which is associated in the Chinese mind, with Imperial 
Heaven ^ here called High Heaven.” This is most explicit; 
and while the jus et norma loquendi of the Chinese language remain 
unaltered and in force, this dogma must stand, that, in “ the Chi¬ 
nese mind,” Heaven and Earth are two Beings. If now any mortal 
can doubt that these two, Imperial Heaven and Imperial Earth, are 
the Chief divinities of the Chinese—chief in the Chinese mind— 
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that doubt will be removed by an overwhelming mass of evidence 
contained in the Constitution or Magna Chartaof the reigning Manchu 
family: it is called Td Tsing Hwui Tien, or “ The Collected Statutes 
of the Great Pure Dyiiasty.” Referring the Reader to the ample tes¬ 
timony of that Great work, Philo submits the entire subject and here 
closes this long note. 


Art. IV. Memoir of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, Missionary to 
China . Edited by his Father. 

This is a work of five hundred quarto pages, neatly printed with 
large type. It is almost entirely a collection of letters and journals y 
and the editor, as he tells us in the preface, has done little more 
than to select and arrange these papers. He has however inserted 
a few remarks “ with the view of noticing his early years, and con¬ 
necting the different periods of his short but active and not unvaried 
life.” The letters and journals were in general hastily written and 
oflen “ in the confidence of Christian and endeared friendship,” but 
this fact invests them with an interest which could not be attained 
by any labor of composition. Their easy simplicity of style and the 
freedom with which the writer lays open the feelings of his heart, 
throw around them a charm which will, we doubt not, secure for 
the work an extensive circulation. With all who love to contemplate 
the exhibition of the emotions of Christian friendship, founded on the 
sympathies of the Christian life, or the workings of a heart panting 
after God, this will be a favorite volume. The position of the mis¬ 
sionary whose character is here delineated, the esteem in which he was 
held, his promise of great usefulness in the work to which he had de¬ 
voted himself, and the distressing circumstances of his violent death 
will conspire, with the more abiding excellences of the work itself, to 
place this among the most interesting of our missionary biographies. 
It is our purpose at present however to speak rather of the subject of 
this memoir than of the memoir itself. We embrace the occasion of 
the appearance of this volume to place on record in our pages a brief 
sketch of one who had labored for several years with more than ordin¬ 
ary energy and success for the welfare of the Chinese^ We quote the 
following account of his early years from the memoir. 

“Walter Macon Lowrie, the third son of Walter and Amelia Lowrie, 
was born in Butler, Penn., on the 18th of February, 1819. Until his 
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eighth year his father was absent from home daring the winter months. 
This left the priucipul part of his early training education to his ex* 
cellent mother, and well and faithfully did she perform this responsi¬ 
ble and sacred trust From his infancy he possessed a mild and cheer¬ 
ful temper. He was a genera] favorite with his playmates, and always 
ready to engage in the usual sports of the play-ground. It was often 
the subject of remark, that he was never known to get into a quarrel, 
or even an angry dispute with his associates. To his parents he was 
always obedient and kind, open and ingenuous; he was never known 
to use deception or falsehood. His brothers and sisters shared his 
wannest affection and love, and his time with them seemed to be made 
up of pure enjoyment.** 

“ At an early period he was sent to school, where he learned the 
usual branches of a common English education. It was soon perceiv¬ 
ed by his teacherB, that it required but little effort on his part to get 
the lessons assigned to him and the place he usually occupied was at 
the head of his class:** 

In November 183*2, Walter, then not fourteen years of age, entered 
the preparatory department of Jefferson college, at Canonsburg Penn. 
He was graduated at this institution, with the highest honors in Sep¬ 
tember 1837. It was during the third year of his residence at the 
college, in the winter of 1834—35 that his attention was first perma¬ 
nently fixed upon the concerns of religion. At that time the college 
and surrounding neighborhood enjoyed a season “ of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord.’* Nearly every student in the college was 
made to feel, as they never felt before, the vast importance of a pre¬ 
paration for eternity. Walter was deeply convinced of sin, and for 
some time mourned as one without hope but he at length obtained a 
joyful hope that his sins were pardoned, and ever after he made it his 
highest aim to live to glorify God and to prepare for the enjoyment of 
him in heaven. His mind was early turned to the gospel ministry as 
the profession in which he would choose to spend his life, and this 
being decided, his thoughts were at once directed to the heathen world. 
Before he left the college his purpose had been fully formed to go as 
a missionary to the heathen. His sympathies were particularly drawn 
out to the African race, and it was his ardent desire to labor for them 
in Africa itself. 

After leaving college in September 1837, Mr. Lowrie spfcnt the win¬ 
ter in his father’s family, then residing in New York, and in the fol¬ 
lowing spring entered the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
church at Princeton, New Jersey. Here he remained during the usual 
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term of three years, applying himself very closely to his studies, and 
very successfully. In December 1840 he was received as a missionary 
of the Board of Foreign missions of the Presbyterian church to be sent 
to Western Africa. “ A man’s heart deviseth his way but the Lord 
directeth his steps.” The great Head of the church designed him 
for a different field. In 1841 the Rev. John A Mitchell having been 
removed by death, and the Rev. Messrs. Robert W. Orr and Thomas 
L. McBryde having been compelled to abandon their field by the fai¬ 
lure of their health, the China mission of the General Assembly’s Board 
was left with a single laborer. In these circumstances the Executive 
Committee of the Board immediately turned their attention to Mr. 
Lowrie as one peculiarly fitted by his thorough education and superior 
talent for the China mission. They accordingly proposed to him a 
change of destination to which he, after much hesitation, consented. 

On the 5th of April 1841 he was licensed to preach the gospel, and 
on the 9th of November following he was ordained as an evangelist. 
On the 19th of January 1842 he sailed for China in the ship Huntress, 
CapL Lovett, and landed at Macao on the 27th of May. At the time 
of his arrival, the war with Great Britain was still in progress, and 
the result was as yet uncertain. Mr. Lowrie had received instructions 
to proceed to Singapore, to aid in the removal of the mission of the 
Board at that place, to a point on the coast of China, if in the providence 
of God it should be deemed expedient. He accordingly led Macao on 
the 18th of June in the Sea Queen. This proved to be a tedious and 
trying voyage. “ They sailed slowly many days because the winds were 
contrary.” The discipline was severe, but doubtless proved profitable. 
He was deprived of all the sympathies of Christian intercourse, and 
could not even enjoy the satisfaction of doing good by exercising his 
ministry, as few of those on board could understand English preach¬ 
ing. At length they were obliged to give up the voyage and put into 
the port of Manila, which they reached on the 23d of August. On the 
18th of September he again set sail for Singapore in the Harmony, 
and for some days the vessel made fair progress towards her destination. 
On the 25th however the ship struck a hidden rock. There was no 
appearance of danger in sight; no breakers, no signs of a shoal; but 
every time the vessel sunk in the hollow of the waves she was dashed 
with violence against the rock beneath her. The crew and passen¬ 
gers took to the boats and abandoned the sinking ship. Twenty-one 
persons were placed in the long boat and eight in the jolly boat. This 
was on Sunday. They were four hundred miles from land, and after 
four days sailing, during which they we.e a ternately exposed in their 
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open boat to drenching rain and a scorching sun, they supposed them¬ 
selves to be approaching the islands. On Thursday the wind rose and 
the sea ran high, so that they were in imminent danger of being 
swamped. “ Death/’ says Mr. L., “ never seemed so near before, but my 
mind was kept in peace. I knew in whom I had believed, and felt that 
he was able to save; and though solemn in the near prospect of eterni¬ 
ty, I felt no fear, and had no regret that I had periled my life in such 
a cause.” As night closed in, the danger increased, and was the more 
appalling to the little company in the long boat from their proximity 
to the laud, toward which the gale was rapidly driving them. It was 
indeed a fearful night but Mr. L. was kept in peace, trusting in Him 
who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand. ” I know not,” he 
says, M that my mind was ever in a calmer state, and though I could 
not feel those clear convictions of my safety I have sometimes felt, yet 
my faith was fixed on the Rock of Ages, and death seemed to have 
but few terrors for me.” Next morning the land was in sight, and in 
a few hours they had escaped from their perilous position, and*were 
safely landed on the island of Luban. Thus they were marvelously 
preserved in their little boat through a storm in which, as they after¬ 
wards learned, several vessels had been lost and several dismasted. 

Returning to Manila he abandoned his purpose of visiting Singa¬ 
pore and embarked on board the Diana to return to Macao. Misfor¬ 
tune seemed still to follow him, for this vessel was found to be in a 
leaky state, and it was not without some difficulty that she was brought 
into port. He reached Hongkong on the 17th of October. 

From this period until the beginning of 1844, Mr Lowrie resided 
chiefly at Macao, prosecuting his study of the Chinese language. He 
also during this period preached for the European and American resi¬ 
dents. In the discharge of this duty he gave great satisfaction to his 
hearers, and in consequence it was once proposed to him* by a num¬ 
ber of the foreign residents to become their pastor, and give up his 
connection with the Board of Foreign Missions. He was however an¬ 
xious to engage in direct efforts for the good of the Chinese in some 
place where he could have more free access to them than at Macao, and 
at once declined accepting the offer made to him. He was here made 
the instrument it is believed of leading some souls to the Savior, and 
of strengthening and confirming the faith of some of the disciples of 
Christ. He himself here still further experienced the “ discipline of the 
covenant/’ and was ever afterwards deeply grateful for his trials and 
afflictions. “ I tremble,” he was once heard to say, “ when I think of 
what I was, and what I would still have been, without them.” 
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In August 1843 he again left Macao for a short time, with the in¬ 
tention of visiting the newly opened ports in the north of China. Again 
his voyage was unsuccessful. When he had nearly reached the island 
of Chusan the vessel was driven back and compelled to put into Amoy. 
While here he visited Chang-chow-foo in company with Mr. Abeel, 
for which they were afterwards publicly censured in a government 
notification by Sir Henry Pottinger. The proclamation of his Excel¬ 
lency called forth a reply from Mr. Lowrie defending his own course 
and repelling this arrogant assumption of jurisdiction over citizens of 
another country with which Sir Henry had no connection. In this 
he carried with him the sympathies of the whole foreign community. 
He returned from Amoy to Hongkong in a Portuguese lorcha. Soon 
after leaving the, port the rudder was broken by the violence of a wave 
that struck it, and they were thus left quite helpless, drifting at the 
mercy of the wind and waves down the coast. For three days the ef¬ 
forts made to repair the broken rudder were ineffectual, and they 
finally succeeded just in time to escape being driven out into the China 
sea, from whence they could not have got back at all in their disabled 
condition. 

In the beginning of 1844 the China mission was reinforced by the 
arrival of D. B. McCartee m. d. and Mr. R. Cole, printer. Mr. Cole 
brought with him a printing press and matrixes for a font of divisible 
metallic type, Mr. Cole having no knowledge of the Chinese language 
the labor of arranging the characters in the cases, according to their 
respective radicals and the frequency of their occurrence, devolved on 
Mr. Lowrie. The difficulties incident to the commencement of such 
a work were happily overcome and the press was soon in operation. 

In January 1845 Mr. L. again left Macao for the north. During 
the previous year a mission had been established at Ningpo by Dr. 
McCartee and the Rev. R. Q,. Way. Mr. Lowrie reached Ningpo on 
the 11th of April 1845. His letters and Journal give a full and in¬ 
teresting account of his residence at this place, of his views and feel¬ 
ings as he entered upon some direct missionary labors, and of the 
progress of the work in the early years of this mission. In August 
1845 the printing press was removed from Macao to Ningpo, and 
again made large demands upon Mr. L.’s time and attention. In con¬ 
sequence of this, he felt it his duty to give more attention than he 
might otherwise have deemed necessary to the written language. He 
was deeply impressed with the importance of the oral preaching of the 
word, and did not for a moment think of neglecting it, but being at 
first unable to speak the local dialect, he was the more easily induced 
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thus early to make use of the written character to make known the truth 
to the people. He prepared a small tract on the observance of the Sab¬ 
bath, a commentary on the gospel of Luke, a commentary on the Acts 
of the Apostles, all of which were published. He had also completed 
a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans and a translation of the 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. The manuscript 
of the former was lost, and the latter never received his final revision. 
These early efforts give reason to believe that, had his life been spared 
he would have done much to forward the cause of Christianity in Chi¬ 
na by his contributions to that Christian literature of which the founda¬ 
tion must be laid by the missionaries of Christ. 

As a student of the Chinese language he was exceedingly diligent 
and successful, and during his residence at Ningpo made rapid pro¬ 
gress. Evidence of thia may be found in the fact that he had com¬ 
menced,and was steadily carrying forward, a Chinese and English 
Dictionary to comprise all the characters in the Pour Books and Five 
classics, which contain the great body of the most useful characters in 
the language. Nor was he by any means backward in the acquisition 
of the colloquial dialect, although he himself seemed for a time to have 
thought his progress slow, so that he was sometimes tempted to give 
way to discouragement. In the second year of his residence at Ning¬ 
po he commenced a regular Chiimse service on the Sabbath, for 
which he always carefully prepared himself. He spoke with fluency 
and seemed to secure the attention of his hearers. This service he 
maintained without interruption until his departure from Ningpo. 

In May 1847, having been elected one of the delegates for the 
revision of the translations of the New Testament, Mr. Lowrie removed 
from Ningpo to Shanghai. He there took part in the discussions 
which were carried on relative to the proper term by which to render 
the word :*ro£, and was an ardent advocate for the use of the word 
jjjl^ shin. But, alas, he was never permitted to engage in the work 
of translation. Before the discussions were closed circumstances 
called him suddenly back to Ningpo. He left Shanghai on Monday 
the 16th of August 1847 and reached ChApu on the following day. 
He was detained at that place during the whole of Wednesday, the 
18th, by a strong southerly wind. On Thursday the 19th he sailed, 
though the wind was still contrary, for Ningpo. Their progress was 
very slow, and after sailing several hours the hills near Chdpu were 
still visible. A boat was descried in the distance. It was a large flat 
bottomed boat, propelled by many oars and crowded with men. The 
fears of the boatmen were excited, but Mr. L. deemed them ground- 
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lew. The suspicious boat drew nearer and nearer, and it was not 
long before the intention of those on board became but too evident. 
Then Mr. Lowrie’s boatmen turned their boat’s head towards Ch&pu, 
but it was too late. The pirate gained rapidly upon them. Mr. 
Lowrie seized his country’s flag and waved it towards the pursuing 
boat, warning it to keep off, but he received no other answer than 
a discharge from the guns. The pirates were immediately on board, 
and everything was searched and rifled, though Mr. Lowrie’s person 
remained untouched. He took his well-worn Hebrew and English 
Bible, and in this trying hour, when the possibility of the fate which 
awaited himself must have been distinctly before his mind, looked for 
consolation where he had so often found it before. We doubt not he 
found it again, for his deportment during these scenes of terror be¬ 
tokened a mind at peace. The work of the piratical crew was nearly 
completed, when some words of comfort addressed by Mr. Lowrie to 
a passenger who had been robbed and beaten, excited their suspicions. 
A consultation was immediately held as to the best mode of dispatch¬ 
ing their victim, and although some were desirous of a more bloody 
method, it was speedily decided that he should be thrown into the 
sea. He was seized by three of the ruffians. Resistance was vain. 
As he was carried to the boat’s side he threw back his Bible—a preciou* 
relic for surviving friends—and freed his feet from the incumbrance 
of shoes. His presence of mind still remained. Another moment, 
and be was struggling with the waves. His murderers looked on, 
with long pikes in their hands to prevent the possibility of his cling¬ 
ing to the boat. Thus perished one who gave promise of as great 
usefulness among the Chinese as any man that ever oame to China, 
and the name of Lowrie was enrolled among the martyr missionaries. 

The estimation in which this beloved missionary was held may be 
inferred from the sensation created in the churches, and especially 
among his acquaintances, by the intelligence of his violent death. 
Wherever he resided, it was his happiness to secure the confidence 
and respect of the community in no ordinary degree. Even among 
the playfellows of his boyish days he was a general favorite. In the 
college and theological seminary, he was much beloved by his fellow 
students and his instructors. He was ever regarded with respect and 
love by his missionary associates, and it was eminently true of him that 
he had a good report among “ them that are without.” His uniform 
consistency and steady rectitude of conduct, his general kindness of 
manner and his quiet firmness of character, could not fail to impress 
VOL. xix. no. ix. 63 
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the Chinese who were in the habit of holding intercourse with hiin, 
and they had an exalted opinion of his character. 

As a preacher he was always instructive and interesting. He made 
no pretensions to eloquent oratory, but his delivery was solemn and 
appropriate, and there was an originality and solidity in his sermons 
which rendered them impressive, and fixed the attention of his hearers. 

His qualifications as a missionary were of a superior order. His 
amiable and cheerful temper, his sound judgment, his superior natural 
talents eminently fitted him for this work. Besides this, his untiring 
industry and perseverance were such as to enable him to accomplish 
tasks in the most unfavorable circumstances which others would shrink 
from undertaking. One of his venerable instructors in the theological 
seminary says of him, that he was capable of enduring a greater amount 
of continuous literary labor than almost any man he ever knew. But 
above all, his piety was of that sober, steady, earnest kind, which 
peculiarly fits a roan for meeting the difficulties, trials, and temptations 
which fall to the missionary's lot. His path was as the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. He enjoyed much 
of the pleasures of religion. His hope seems to have been always 
bright, though his experience was not always joyful. Sometimes he 
was cast down and sorrowful, complaining of spiritual desertion and 
wandering from God. To others, however, even while he was “ writing 
bitter things against himself,' 1 it was evident that he was growing in 
grace and spirituality of mind. This was especially the case during 
the latter part of his course. His Heavenly Father was preparing 
him for his great change. Why one so young, and giving so much 
promise of usefulness, should be thus suddenly cut down, is one of those 
mysteries of Providence which we know not now, but shall know 
hereafter. 

His remains were never recovered. They rest in peace under the 
care of Him who will yet fashion them like unto his own glorious 
body. They rest until the sea shall give up its dead—until that day 
for which he had “ an inexpressible longing,” when the Lord shall 
come again to earth, and all those who love him shall be caught up to 
meet him in the air. A cenotaph was erected to his memory by his 
colleagues, a drawing of which, with the inscription, is given at the 
close of the volume. L. N. N» 
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Art. V. Course and topography of the Htodng ho or Yellow river. 
This great river is regarded by the Chinese with peculiar feelings, 
amounting almost to a superstitious reverence; its sources He in the 
region of spirits and genii, and its rapid current, its strangely ting¬ 
ed waters, its devious channel, and above all, the awful devasta¬ 
tions caused by the overflowing of its banks, conspire to give it a 
mysterious character. The name Hwdng ho 3BT , or Yellow river, 

is applied through its whole course, and on common Chinese maps it 
is usually painted yellow; this appellation is given from the color of 
its waters, obtained when flowing through the clayey soil of the Ortous 
territory. Such is the depth of tinge, and the strength of the current* 
that the bay which lies between China and Japan is turbid and yel¬ 
lowish from the waters of this river, and has been usually known as 
the Yellow Sea on foreign maps. The river is also called the ho jpj 
par excellence, just as the Yingtsz' kidng is termed the ki&ng 

The Yellow river is shorter than the YSngtsz*, and also less useful 
for purposes of navigation and irrigation than its rival. It takes its rise 
in the snow covered mountains which form the western boundaries of 
Koko-uor in a depression between the ranges of the Bayankara Mts. on 
the south, and the Kwanlun on the north. In this low spot, more than 
a hundred springs are stated to rise from a level plain about forty miles 
in circumference; seen from an eminence these springs and pools are 
thought to resemble stars, and hence the tract has been called Sing - 
suh hdi Jp. or Sea of Constellations by the Chinese, and Ho- 

tun tala^ ^ {[jj by the Mongols. A small stream flows in from 

the west into this swampy district, called on Chinese maps Alotan ho 
W % <a ft. whose headwaters are named Ho^yven ^; 
these take their rise at the base of a lofty peak called Mt. Katasu-kiulau 

This mountain is situated about lat. 35* 
N., and long. 95° E. The authority of Pinkerton quoted by the poet 
Moore for the lines, 


m Though bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 

And the golden floods that thitherward stray," 

will not, we fear, be enough to remove the cold desolation and icy 
barrenness which surround the sources of the Yellow river; while the 
golden floods of the “ Aitan Kol, or Golden River of Tibet,” of which 
the geographer speaks, seem to have no existence according to 
other authorities. An explanation of the error is furnished in a letter 
of Amiot’s given in the “ M&noiresTome X, page 137. From this 
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letter we learn that the words Alotan-kouolo mean “ river of yellow 
metal,” and that the waters of this stream possess a yellow tinge. The 
mountain from which this river proceeds is called, in full, Alotan 
Katasti-k&ulan, meaning “the golden rock of the North star; ” this 
rock is about a hundred feet high, of a yellow color intermixed with 
red veins, and can be seen from afar, thus serving a purpose like the 
north star. On the top of this rock is a small pool of gushing springs, 
whose waters flow down its sides, and unite to form the R. Alotan. 

The Chinese geographers formerly supposed that the headwaters 
of the Yellow river were fed from Lop-nor,—the outlet of that lake 
running under ground more than 500 miles through the intervening 
desert, till it reappeared in this place; but the expedition sent by 
Kublai khan about A D. 1280, dissipated this notion. The waters 
of the Singsuh h&i unite as they flow eastward into two lakes called 
Dzaring *nd Oring which are usually, from their 

size, regarded as the sources of the Yellow river; they are less than a 
hundred miles north of the upper branches of the YAngtsz’, and not 
half that distance south of Ala-nor, a lake whose outlet flows north¬ 
west into the R. Kedurku, and is lost in the Desert. High mountains 
encircle these two lakes, however, and completely shut them off, 
leaving only an outlet on the east, at which the Yellow river begins its 
long course to the ocean. This course can conveniently be divided 
into an Upper, Middle, and. Lower courses, the first reaching from 
Lake Oring to LAnchau fu, about 700 miles; the Middle from that 
city to the sharp bend in the S.W. corner of Sh£nsf, about 1190 
miles; and the Lower from thence to the ocean, about 050 miles. 

Upper Course . Lake Oring lies in lat. 34° 30 N., and between 
long. 98° and 99° E.; it receives two tributaries from the south, the 
Tarkun and Oloku, and the outlet is doubtless a good sized river. 
The plain around it is occupied by Mongolian shepherds, who pasture 
their flocks here in summer, and return to Koko-nor in winter. The 
stream which connects it with Lake Dzaring is called Chih-pien ho 
^ |H (Red-bank river), but both lakes may be considered as 
one sheet of water with the Sea of Constellations, the whole area 
being in fact one large swampy basin. As the Yellow river issues 
from Lake Oring, it gradually turns south and east, running between 
two high spurs of the Bayankara, called Atakshar 
H| or Chishi ^ on the north, and Chochaksin-tunla J|L ^ 
j^F Jfp on the south. After flowing about 190 miles, it is 

forced northwest by the Min Mts. AR in the northwest of Sz*- 
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chuen, and takes a bold sweep as if it were returning to its sources, 
surrounding on three sides the eastern extremity of the Bayankara Mts. 
From Lake Oring to this turn, it receives nearly thirty small tributa¬ 
ries ; the valley here is very narrow, some of the mountains rising in 
steep acclivities to the snow-line, and the whole of the region seems to 
be totally uninhabited. 

After turning NW. and N., a number of rivulets swell the main 
trunk, until when it leaves Kokonor and the defiles of its lofty moun¬ 
tains, and enters Kansuh at Kweiteh-ting it has grown to be the largest 
river in this region. Up to this town its valley is very narrow, hardly 
wide enough even for a road in most places, and the few interval lands 
supply herbage for sheep and yaks, tended by tribes of Tnrgouths, 
Hoshoits, and Khoits, who wander at pleasure over these wilds. 
These mountains also furnish the true rhubarb, which is collected 
near the confines of perpetual snow. The bed of the Yellow river 
itself is here probably not less than eight thousand feet above the sea. 
From Kweiteh jj|“ in lat 36° N., the river flows nearly east to 
the capita] L&nchau fu passing by Pajenyunk J** ^ and Ho- 

chau-wei , and not far from SiunhwA ting on the south, 

its valley gradually widening and becoming less barren as it approaches 
L4nchau. Tribes of Mongols under the jurisdiction of the resident at 
Sining pasture their herds in this valley, and cross the ranges north¬ 
east of Kweiteh into the great basin of the Azure Sea. Some of the 
Mongolian towns along its banks are under the rule of local officers. 

Within fifty miles of L4nchau, four large affluents enter the Yellow 
river; the Tatung and Chwing-liing on the north, 

and the T4hi4 ^ §|| and Tau ho ySJ on the south The princi¬ 
pal branch of the Tatung rises northwest of the Azure Sea in the Kilien 
Mts. PUS \U , and collects the drainings of the region lying north 
and east of it, and joins the Yellow R. after a course of about 400 miles. 
Sining fu, the headquarters in this region of the Chinese authorities 
over the Mongols, lies on its main branch, the Hw4ng ho in 

lat. 36J* N., and long. 100° 48' E. Many towns and settlements are 
placed on the map in their valleys, showing that the soil is fertile, 
and the climate temperate. On the south, the R. Tau contributes 
the superfluous waters of a mountainous and wild country, almost, as 
large as that drained by the Tatung; the towns of Min, TAuchau, 
Tehtau, Lint'au wei, and some others, lie near its banks, but the in¬ 
habitants are fewer in numbers than on the northern side. Between 
Hochau and Lanchou, and on to Chungwei in Shensi, the valley of the 
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Yellow river has been compared with that of the Adige in Tyrol; 
near Pajenyunk, there is an important poet called Tsi-sht kw&n, which 
though within the limits of K4nsuh, is still considered as the outpost 
of the Mongolian tribes. 

Middle Course. At Ltachau fu, in long. 104° E., the IJw&ng ho 
turns, running near the Great Wall, and keeping on in a northeasterly 
course through live degrees of latitude for a distance of not less than 
430 miles, along the eastern side of the Ali-sh&n, or Hol&n sh&n ^ 
j||j |J_j a range of mountains forming a continuation of the Kilien 
Mts., and constituting the eastern side of the Central Plateau. When 
the river has passed lat. 41° N., it is turned east by the In-sh4n (a 
continuation of the A14-sh£n) and flows about 180 miles eastward 
along their base, till it meets the mountains of Sh&nsf near S£r4rtsf in 
lat. 40° N., where it is forced to the south. 

In the distance between L4nchau and S&rfirtsf, the Yellow river 
receives very few tributaries, and for a good part of this length its 
waters flow through a wild tract, sparsely inhabited by the Ortous 
Mongols. The level gradually descends from L&nchau to the junc¬ 
tion of the Tsingshwui ho ^ (or Clear-water R.), just before 

reaching Ninghii fu, until the mountains disappear, and are replaced 
by a hilly region, in which tracts of cultivated land are intermixed with 
sandy hills. The town of Tsingyuen lies at the junction of the Tsiili 
ho jjjtl fty just south of lat. 36° N., where the river is defended 
on both sides by the Great Wall; and another town, called Chungwei, 
is situated between it and Ninghii fu, both of them small places. 
Proceeding north, the extent of fertile ground decreases, and the erec¬ 
tion of the Great Wall through these inhospitable wilds shows the 
energy and power exerted by its builder. 

Ninghii fu lies in lat. 39£° N., in a wide valley, through which the 
river runs in a great number of channels both natural and arti¬ 
ficial, rendering it one of the few fertile spots in this region; the small 
district town of Ling lies east of Ninghii, and several villages also 
occur in this spot. Rice and fruits are extensively cultivated in these 
bottom lands, and the town itself is a mart of considerable trade. 
Beyond Ninghii commences the steppe of the Ortous, a desert whose 
surface is mostly covered with sandhills, destitute of wood and nearly 
of vegetation, but in the numerous depressions between them are ex¬ 
tensive meadows and pasture grounds, intermixed with tracts covered 
with thick bushes, the haunt of numerous wild animals. On the west 
of the river, extending for about three hundred miles, is the mountain 
range of AlA-shin, rising 3000 to 4000 feet above its bed, and not 
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over three or four miles wide. The Great Wall runs along its eastern 
declivity, which in its southern part at least is overgrown with forests. 
As the Hwdng ho enters the desert, its bed lies in a valley greatly 
depressed below the surface; its appearance here is more like that of 
a canal than a natural stream, and its current is probably sluggish, 
for this part of Gobi is reckoned to be very high. 

The course of the Ald-sh6n turns the stream nearly due east about 
lat. 41° N., and near this turn it Hows through a depression similar 
to that about Ninghid, the waters finding their way by a large number 
of channels; in one place, they collect into a good sized lake called 
Tengkiri-nor jj|| J|| but as most of our information respect¬ 
ing this part of its course is derived from Chinese maps, it is impossible 
to give any account of the size of this lake, or the character of this 
depression. Further east, towards Sarartsl, some small tributaries 
flow in; but the remarkable fact that from above Ninghid to this town, 
more than five hundred miles, not a single affluent above a rivulet of 
ten or fifteen miles long increases its volume of water, shows the 
barrenness of the region, and indirectly too the depth and power of 
the river. Within this Great Bend, as this part is sometimes called, 
tribes of the Ortous obtain a precarious subsistence by tillage and 
grazing; several isolated lakes and streams occur in it. It is in this 
part of its course that the water becomes so loaded with the yellow 
mud which tinges it until it is lost in the Pacific. 

Below S&rdrtsf, in lat. 41° N., the R. Targhuen or Urhkan ||| 
flows in from the NE., and the river’s width is about 800 feet. The 
stream has now fairly turned to the south, and keeps on a direct course 
in long. 111* E., for seven degrees, the current for this whole distance 
being very rapid for boats to stem. At the borders of Shansi, it re- 
crosses the Great Wall, the towns of Pienkwdn and Hokiuh lying not 
far from its banks. P&uteh chau, in lat. 39°, is the largest town in this 
region; here the Hwdng ho is from 1200 to 1400 feet across, and so 
rapid that Kdnghl required three days to cross it with his court, though 
great preparations had been previously made for the purpose. From 
this town to the junction of the R. Wei, according to the map, thirty, 
six affluents pour in their contributions on both sides, on nearly every 
one of which one or more towns are situated. The R. Kiuhyd 
(Environing-desert river) about fifty miles below Pauteh, and the R. 
Writing ^ yPJ (Uncertain river), about a hundred miles further 
down, both derive their headwaters from the Desert beyond the Wall, 
and each of them are over 200 miles long. Just above the junction 
of the R Fan. in lat. 35*. at a place called Lungmun or Dragon-gate, 
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rocks have been removed from the bed of the river to improve the 
navigation; the banks are here steep, and rapids like those in the 
Nile, embarrass the navigation. The oountry on both aides of the 
river is a succession of mountain ranges and valleys, aud some of the 
former traverse the bed obliquely, causing it to form short and abrupt 
bends, and doubtless making the channel more zigzag than the map 
indicates. The entire course from Pauteh through Shins! to the R. 
Wei is probably available for the descent of boats without danger, but 
the rapid current, as in the Mississippi, prevents their return. 

The R. Fan J5J and R. Loh ^ are the largest tributaries 
of the Hwang ho in its Middle course. The former rises in the 
latitude of Piuteh near the centre of the province of Shansi (see Chi. 
Rep., Vol. XI, page 025); and after a S. and SW. course of nearly 
500 miles joins the main trunk at Hotsin ^ ^ or River-mart, below 
Lungmun, thereby connecting nearly half the towns in the province 
with the Great Plain. Few valleys in the north of China present a 
denser population than that of the R. Fan; thirty cities aud towns of 
the largest size are inserted in the map. The R. Loh is about 250 
miles long, taking its sources in the edge of the Desert in the borders 
of Shensi, and draining the northern half of the province. Several 
important towns lie along its banks, and the city of Tungchau fu is 
near its embouchure, but the whole valley supports a smaller popula¬ 
tion than that of the Fan. In both of them, and in general in all 
those smaller valleys whose streams pour their waters into the great 
artery, the valleys are wide and well cultivated, producing every kind 
of grain which does not require a great degree of heat, for this whole 
region experiences severe cold in winter. 

Lower Course . This is the best known portion of the HwSng ho, 
and during this distance it receives its largest tributaries. The Lower 
course commences at the mouth of the R. Wei, just below the en¬ 
trance of the R. Loh, where the main trunk turns eastward and enters 
the Great Plain, being stopped in its southern progress by 'the Ta- 
hw& shan a spur of the Peh-ling or Tsinding jjjp Jj||, the 

range which here divides the basins of the Yellow and Y4ngtsz* 
rivers. At the turn, the waters of the river are compressed between 
high cliffs; the defile is well known in Chinese history as the Tung 
kwan jH|, or Tung pass. Across the river from the town of Tung. 
kw£n lies the city of Piichau fu, and here the outlet of a lake called 
Wangsing hti empties into it opposite the mouth of the 

R. Wei. 
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The Wei ho J|| is the largest affluent of the Yellow river, tak¬ 
ing its rise in the mountain-masses of the Peh-ling in the south ot* 
K4usuh, in a peak called Niau-shu shftn BJR ih ( Bird - r! ““*•> 
not far from the district town of Wei-ytien (i. e. Fountain of the 
Wei) in lat. 35* and long. 104% and draining the northern acclivities 
of this range, after a course of over 400 miles, pours its contributions 
into the main stream, and with those of the R. Loh, almost doubles its 
volume. The upper valleys of the Wei are fertile, and several im¬ 
portant cities are found in them, as Kungchiing fu, Tangoing chau, 
and Tsin chau, besides scores of smaller places, all in Kansuh. These 
streams are probably more useful for irrigation than navigation. 
At Paukf in Sheusf, the valley widens, and from thence to Tung- 
kwan it is one of the most populous and richest districts of northern 
China. Below Si-ngin fu, the provincial capital, the Wei receives 
the waters of the R. Kiug flowing in from the N.W., and of 

the R. T£n from the S.E. The R. King rises in Kansuh 

in the Ki-t*au shan ^J| g|| |J_|, and has a devious run of about 300 
miles through a fertile and populous region. In its course the R. 
King becomes very turbid, and when it unites with the clear waters 
of the R. Wei, the two flow on together for many miles without 
mingling, like those of the Arve and Rhone at Geneva. This circum¬ 
stance is alluded to in the Book of Odes, where a wife complains, that 
because she has become old and wrinkled, her husband casts her off 
as the pure Wei rejects the dirty King. 

After entering Hon£n, the Hw&ng ho does not immediately leave 
the hilly country, but rolls along in a fine valley for about 150 miles 
to the junction of the R. Loh JpJ and R. Tsin ^ ^pj* near IIwal¬ 
king fu; the bottom lands in this region are alluvial, and support a 
large population. As the stream flows on, its deposits increase, and 
when it receives the two abovenamed confluents, its waters begin to 
rise to the adjoining country, and the banks serve only partially to con¬ 
fine them when they swell from the rains and melted snows. A vast 
morass occurs in the prefecture of Hwdiking, through which many wa¬ 
ter courses flow, making the whole country very fertile, but dangerous 
to the inhabitants when the river overflows. A considerable stream, 
called the R. Wei ||| proceeds from this marshy depression north¬ 
easterly to Liutsing chau in Shantung, where it unites with the Grand 
Canal—or rather, the canal there flows in the old bed of the R. Wei. 
There are many reasons for supposing that the Yellow river once 
flowed through the Wei ho, into the gulf of Pechelc, and that the 
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deet consisted of about thirty tail, and from each vessel there proceeded, 
lunching into the stream, inch a din of gongs and cracker*, and such 
' c of smoke from the burnt offerings, that the deity of the river must 
jeen in a very surly humor if he was not pleased with such a multitude 
lations. The safe arrival, on the opposite bank, of the whole squadron 
s a proof of his having aeoepted-the homage, and accordingly he was again 
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deluge of Yu spoken of in the Book of Records was an inundation 
of the Great Plain by the forcing of the present passage, and not an 
imperfect tradition of the Noachic deluge. The Wei passes through 
a rich region, receiving many tributaries before it reaches Lintsing. 

At present the Hw^ing ho runs in one channel eastward, and near 
the town of Kaifung fu it borders on a very flat country, which is 
exposed to occasional overflowings. As the adjacent country is very 
low, it was at au early period considered necessary to protect it 
against the inundations by dikes built of quarried granite, of great 
strength. These dikes extend about 100 miles along the southern 
banks of the river. This had the effect, which has also been ex¬ 
perienced in the Po and Rhine, of raising the bed of the river, so that 
even when the river is low, its surface is considerably above the ad¬ 
jacent plain. This plain, whose soil is exclusively formed by alluvial 
detritus, is of extraordinary fertility, and covered with almost innumer¬ 
able villages and towns. When therefore the river, being unusually 
swollen, breaks through the dikes, the loss of life and property is 
immense; and as the country subject to such inundations, according 
to the opiuiou of Barrow, is equal in area to the island of Great Britaiu, 
the truth of the assertion made by the emperor Kienlung to Lord 
Macartney, that the Hwdng ho gave him more trouble than all the 
other cares of government, may be understood in its full force. Be¬ 
sides the regular expenses for maintaining the dikes in repair, which 
annually amount to more than a million of pounds sterling, govern¬ 
ment is alway anxious to contrive some means of averting the calami¬ 
ties of inundations. The emperors Kanghi and Kienlung especially 
have done much towards that object. In the reign of the last-men¬ 
tioned monarch, a large canal was made for the purpose of avoiding 
the too great accumulation of water in the HwAng ho, which joined 
it with the headwaters of one of the upper streams of the R. Hwii in 
Ifung hieu, either the Peh-sh4 ho or Kiu-hw4ng ho (Old Yellow R.). 
This excavation is nearly a hundred miles long, and has had the effect 
of lowering the general surface of the river many feet, and rendering 
large tracts of land formerly under water fit for cultivation. 

About 70 miles above its mouth, the Hw&ng ho receives a great 
supply of water by the channel by which Lake Hung-tsih dis¬ 
charges its waters. This lake receives not only the waters brought 
from the Hw&ng ho by the new canal, but also those of the Hw&i ho. 
The numerous rivers which unite with the Hwii ho drain the extensive 
country which extends between the Hw&ng ho and Y4ngtsz’ kiAng, 
and mo?t of them rise in the eastern offset of the Peh-ling range. The 
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two largest branches are called Yii ho and Hwui ho, ^ ySJ 

and when the first named, which rises not far from the banks of the 
R. Loh, is considered as the principal branch, the whole course of 
the river exceeds 400 miles. The country drained by the R. Yii is 
flat, but appears to be less fertile than other portions of the Great Plain. 
A short distance below the place where the channel of Lake Hung* 
tsih unites with the Hwing ho are the two entrances of the Grand 
canal, which are lined with quays, built of large square pieces of 
granite and marble, and are nearly a mile wide. The Chinese who 
navigate the Canal consider the passage of the river dangerous on 
account of the great rapidity of the current, which frequently carries 
their barges far below the opposite entrance. Barrow gives the follow¬ 
ing accouut of the passage of the river, and the religious ceremonies 
observed by the boatmen :— 

“ Before oar barges launched into the stream of the Yellow River, which rolled 
in a very rapid torrent, certain ceremonies were conceived to be indispensably 
necessary. In the practical part of religion (which indeed may be considered 
as nearly the whole) a Chinese is not less solicitous to avert a possible evil, 
than to procure an eventual good *, and of all evils personal danger is most ap¬ 
prehended. It was therefore deemed expedient that an oblation should 64 
made in every vessel of the fleet to the genius of the river. The animals that 
were sacrificed on this occasion, were different in different yachts, but they 
generally consisted of a fowl or a pig, two animals that were very common in 
Grecian sacrifices. The blood, with the feathers and the hair, was daubed upon 
the principal parts of the vessel. On the forecastle of some were placed cups of 
wine, oil and salt; in others, tea, flour and salt; and in others, oil, rice and salt. 
The last article appears to be thought by the Chinese, as well as Hebrews, a 
necessary accompaniment to every sacrifice. ‘Every oblation of thv meat¬ 
offering shalt thnn season with salt: neither shslt thou suffer the salt of the co¬ 
venant of thy God to be lacking from thy wear-offering.’ As, however, the high 
priest and his friends were to feast on those parts of the meat-offering which 
were considered as unworthy the acceptance of heaven, which parts, by the 
way, were always the best of the victim, one might, perhaps, assign a reason 
for the strong injunction of offering salt, this being a scarce article in many 
countries of the East, and the best preservative of meat against putrefaction. 

cc The cups, the slaughtered animal, and several made-dishes, remained on the 
forecastle, the captain standing over them on one side, and a man with a gong 
in his hand on the other. On approaching the rapid part of the stream, at the 
signal given by the gong, the captain took up the cups one by one, in order 
that, like the Greeks ofold, he might 4 perform the rites, and pour the ruddy 
wine;’ which he did by throwing their contents over the bow or the vessel into 
the river. The libation performed, a quantity of crackers and squibs and gilt 
tin foil were burnt, with uplifted hands, whilst the deep-sounding gong was 
incessantly struck with increasing violence as the vessels were swept along 
with the current. The victim and the other dishes were then removed for the 
use of the captain and crew, and the ceremony ended by three genuflexions 
and as many prostrations. 

44 Our fleet consisted of about thirty sail, and from each vessel there proceeded, 
on its launching into the stream, snrh a din of gongs and crackers, and such 
volumes of smoke from the burnt offerings, that the deity of the river must 
have been in a very surly humor if he was not pleased with such a multitude 
of oblations. The safe arrival, on the opposite bank, of the whole squadron 
was a proof of his having accepted-the homage, and accordingly he was again 
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•drirrooed in a volley of crackers as a token of thanks for his propitious and 
friendly aid. 

“The width at this place was full three quarters of a mile; and the stresm, 
where strongest, ran with the rapidity of seven or eight miles an hour; and the 
water was as thick and muddy as if the heaviest torrents of rain bad iust de¬ 
scended, whereas, in fact, there had not fallen a shower for many montns.'* 

Sir John Davis describes the passage here as not at all dangerous, 
though it would probably be so in a high wiud for the clumsy barges 
of the Chinese; the stream is about two thirds of a mile wide, and 
estimated to average eight feet in depth. The channel must be far 
deeper than this, however; but in consequence of the bar at the 
mouth, the entrance is probably difficult. Sir John thinks that the 
evils inflicted upou the Chinese by the opium and guns of his coun¬ 
trymen would be more than compensated, if the government would 
call to its aid the engineering science of a Brunei to operate on the 
Yellow R. and Grand Canal, restraining the devastations of the form¬ 
er, and increasing the facilities of the latter. The navigation of the 
river is often seriously impeded in the spring by the floating ice; and 
the ice is so strong in some parts of Shansi during winter that wains 
and loaded animals cross on it. 

The number of cities and towns along the Yellow river in its Lower 
course is almost incalculable, and if the basin of the R. Ilwai be in- 
c'uded, no region of country in the world of the same extent can 
compare with it for populousness aud fertility. From Tungkwan in 
Shensi to its mouth, thirty district towns occur near the banks of the 
Hwing ho alone, while in the basin of the Hwii hr, there are more than 
fifry. Tho prefect cities of HonAn fu and Hwaifung fu, KAifung, the 
provincial capital, Wei-hwni fu and Kweiteh fu, all lie on or near the 
Yellow river in Ilon&n province; and iti KUngsu, the two important 
cities of Siichau fu and Hw.ii-ng&n fu. The basin of the R. HwAi 
comprises about one half of Ng.inhwui, and three fifths of Honan, 
many of its headwaters rising in the Hiung-’rh sh4n or Bear Mts., 
within a few miles of du YAngtsz* kiAng. From the town of Tsing 
ho, where the Grand canal crosses it, to the mouth, the country is so 
low that few large places occur; Ng'mtung ^ j|f and Fauning ip, 
5$£ are the only district towns within this distance. No seaport exists 
hi ( he embouchure, and this vast body of water almost imperceptibly 
joins the ocean, the colored waters of the iver being seen more than 
a hundrei miles from the shore. B rrow has given the result of 
some calculations, from which it appears that fully two m llions solid 
feet of earth are deposited in the Yellow sea every hour by this river 
alone, enough to make an island in it a mile square every seven*) dnys. 
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The area of the region drained by the Yellow river is not far from 
720,000 square miles, equal to that part of Europe lying west of a 
line drawu from Trieste northward to Stettin. Its entire length is 
computed at 2480 miles, but a straight line would not measure over 
1300 miles. How far it is navigable is not known, though it is pro¬ 
bable that goods can be carried from P&uteh in the north of Shdnsi 
to the Grand canal, a distance of about 1100 miles. No falls of any 
height are mentioned as occurring iu this part of its course, while 
the general descent of the country, and the great rapidity of the cur¬ 
rent, render the return of boats almost impossible. The introduc¬ 
tion of powerful steamers will we hope erelong make known the ca¬ 
pabilities of this river, and open up the country lying along its banks 
as far as they can ascend. 


Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences: 11 . B. M. 8. Mariner*s visit to 
Japan; cultivation of tea in the United States; emigration of 
Chinese to America; memorial respecting disturbances in Kwuvg- 
si; insurgents in Kioangtung. 

Her B. M, skip Mariner's visit to Javan made in April, 1849, is noticed 
in the proceedings of the Geographical Society of London. This cruise was 
taken after the return of the Preble from Nagasaki, and the treatment the 
Mariner received in the Bay of Yedo is an advance in good manners on that 
experienced by the Columbus—In regard to the remark made in the pa¬ 
ragraph here quoted that the court of Peking has granted the free navigation 
of the Sagalien river to the Russians, we should like to have some further 
corroboration, for it is new to us. If Dr. Gutzlaff is the authority for it, per¬ 
haps it was intended to be classed with the hope expressed in the sentence 
preceding it respecting the free commerce of China and Japan with the rest 
of the world. The paragraph is from the Athenfcum of March 2d, 1850:— 

A letter from Commander M&thison, of H. M. S. Mariner was communicated 
by the Admiralty. In obedience to orders from the Commander-in-chief, Com¬ 
mander Mathison proceeded in H. M. S. Mariner to the coast of Japan, and an¬ 
chored off the town of Uragawa, twenty-five miles from the capital of the em¬ 
pire, and three miles farther than any other vessel of a foreign nation had bpen 
allowed to proceed. The Mariner sounded all the way across and along the 
shores. 44 The Japanese interpreter on board having informed the authorities of 
the object of my visit, I sent my card, written in Chinese, ashore to the go¬ 
vernor, requesting him to receive my visit; to which he replied, that, out ol 
courtesy to me and curiosity to himself, he would have been delighted to pay me 
a visit, and also entertain me ashore, but that it was contrary to the laws of the 
country for any foreigner to land, and that he, the Governor, would lose his life 
if he permitted me to proceed any farther up the bay. When about eight miles 
from Cape Misaki, which forms the southwest end of the bay, ten boats, man¬ 
ned with twenty armed men and five mandarins in each, came alongside. I al¬ 
lowed the maudarins to come on board, when they presented me a paper, written 
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in French and Dutch, directing me not to anchor or cruize about the bay. Find¬ 
ing, however, that I was determined to proceed, they offered, when within two 
mues of the anchorage, to tow me up, which I accordingly accepted. Several 
boats were stationed around us during the night, forts were lighted up, and 
several hundred boats were collected along the shore, and fully manned and 
armed. Jn return, I had my guns loaded, and requested their boats to keep at 
a respectful distance during the night. Otosan, the interpreter, was in great 
dread; saying that in case we landed, the Japanese would murder us all, and as 
for himself, he would be reserved for a lingering death by torture. Uragawa 
appears to be the key of the capital of the empire, and contains 20,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. All the junks going and returning to Y6do must pass the custom-house 
here; and with a moderate force the whole trade of the capital might be com¬ 
pletely stopped. With an armed steamer, the passage up to Ytdo might be 
surveyed; and 1 was informed that a ship could approach within five mues of 
the city. Between the capital and the port an excellent road exists. The 
mandarins here appear of an inferior class, treated us civilly, and were anxious 
to gain any information from us, but would give none in return. They took 
sketches of different parts of the ship, Sent us some water, vegetables, ana eggs, 
and then were continually inquiring when I intended to depart. Mr. Halloran, 
the master, having made a survey of the anchorage, I weighed, and proceeded to 
Scmodi Bay, of which an accurate survey was made. I landed at this place,—but 
the mandarins immediately followed, intreating me to return on board. They 
supplied us with plenty offish, and sent fifty boats to tow us out. The govern¬ 
or of the province came on board at this place; he lives at a town called 
Miomaki, thirteen miles off, and was evidently a man of high rank from the 
respect shown him by his suite. The Dutch interpreter from Uragawa likewise 
came on board with the two mandarins to watch our proceedings. They were, 
however, doubtless acting as spies on each other,” Ac., Ac.—Dr. Gutzlaff hoped 
that the time was rapidly approaching when the commerce of these two empires 
would lie open to the world. To Russia, the Chinese Empire, in a secret treaty, 
has granted the free navigation of the Amur, which will greatly facilitate the 
communication between the American and the Asiatic possessions of Russia 
on the Northern Pacific and St. Petersburgh, vid Kiakta. The Japanese carry 
on a restricted trade with China and Holland ; but it is the opinion of the 
illustrious Humboldt that an opportunity for opening a liberal and honorable 
commerce between Europe and Japan will be afforded when the Atlantic and 
the Pacific shall be united by a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and Japan 
thus brought more than 6,000 miles nearer Europe and America. “ T%is neck 
of land” he observes, 41 has been for ages the bulwark of China and of Japan” 
Emigration of Chinese to the western coast of America has lately assumed 
a form like that of the engagement and shipment of coolies from India to the 
Mauritius . A few shiploads of the lower class of Chinese laborers have left 
for Lima within the last year, and more are expecting to depart erelong. They 
are engaged for a term of years (five is the usual period), and receive an advance 
of 8 or 10 dollars, their food and wages, and adequate attention in case of 
sickness, are guarantied on their arrival in Peru. One company in the Lady 
Montagu lost nearly 40 p*r cent, of the men, and suffered so much that ‘she 
put into Hobart Town for relief and supplies, though she had a physician 
on board. Another company of 180 in the French ship Albert rose upon 
captain Pain in revenge for his ill treatment of them, and killed him, two of his 
mates, the cook, and a supercargo, and forced the boatswain and crew to 
navigate the ship back to China, which they did, about 140 leaving her as she 
approached the Ladrone Is , carrying with them much valuable cargo. This 
dreadful case of murder and robbery is now undergoing examination. Those 
Chinese who have gone to California have either neen taken as servants, or 
have gone on their own venture Their characters are doubtless as various as 
those of the other adventurers to California, but in general they seem to bear 
a good reputation, and t” have wonderfully improved in cleanliness from con¬ 
tact with the barbarians, if we can judge from the following notice of them :— 

“ But we were intending to speak more particularly of the Chinese. We sre so un- 
£ u-tunite to be located in a section of the town where large numbers of the Chinese 
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have pitched their tenta, and we remarked with much intercat, the character an J habits 
of these people. From early morn until late in the evening, these industrious men are 
engaged m their occupation of house builders, a great number of bouses having been 
exported from China, and the quietness and order, cheerfulness and temperanoe, which 
are observable in their habits, is noticed by every one. Search the city through, and you 
will not find an idle Chinaman, and their cleanliness exceeds any other people we ever 
feaw. The buildings brought from China are generally twenty-eight feet square, one story 
in height, and twelve feet from the floor to the ceiling. The timbers ar*» round, and 
many of them very crooked. We have noticed, in several instances, the erection of 
China buildings of double the size described above—but we suppose that in such cases 
two separate frames are erected together, thus framing a single building. The first 
movement after raisingthe frame is to attach the window, which consists of a frame and 
blinds without sash. The blind is so constructed as to close itself by its own weight— 
the slat being of double width outside. The timber is very uniform in size, and about 
six or eight inches in diameter. The boards are well seasoned, and resemble American 
cedar. The price of a Chinese building, such as we have described, including the eroc- 
tion is £1600. The building, however, consists simply of the frame and coveting. They 
are brought from Hongkong.”— Am. paper. 

The cultivation of tea in the United States is noticed in the Report of the Patent 
Office for 1849, as having been commenced by Mr. Junius Smith in Greenville, 
in the northern part of the state of South Carolina, and the hope expressed that 
in the course of years enough tea wilt be raised to supply the home consump¬ 
tion. Mr. Smith purchased some five hundred shrubs at one of the Gardens in 
London, and succeeded in transporting them to South Carolina in perfect health, 
where they were transplanted into ground prepared for the purpose in Dec. 1848. 
He has also recently ordered plants and nuts from China in good condition, and 
purchased and put in order a farm of about 300 acres for their cultivation; and 
expresses the sanguine hope that he will erelong be able to furnish plants in any 
quantity to whoever is disposed to attempt the growing of tea. From the novel¬ 
ty of the experiment, and the eclat which will attach to the first production of 
tea in the United States, there can be little doubt but Mr. Smith will find his la¬ 
bors well remunerated ; but afler the entire failure of the experiments in Brazil 
and Java, and the partial success in Assam, to manufacture tea, we do not ap¬ 
prehend that the exportation to America will materially diminish through these 
efforts to introduce the tea plant into America. The plant will doubtless grow 
in the Southern States, but the preparation of the leaf to suit it to the palates of 
tea-drinkers is quite another thing, and in Rio Janeiro, Java, and Assam has 
baffled even Chinese manipulators taken from China. The cheapness of labor 
in China is another point which it will be difficult to compete with, in bringing 
tea to market against the Chinese. 

The movements of the insurgents spoken of in the lapt number have afforded 
topics for the newsmongers during the past few weeks ; if all the rumors respect¬ 
ing them which have circulated during this city for the last six weeks could be 
collected, the recital would present a curious melange of contraries Amidst 
them all we have room for only a few particulars.—The following document 
from the China Mail gives many details of the proceedings of the insurgents in 
Kwingsi, in fact, pretty much all that is known 

Lui Wei-hkn upon his knees presents a memorial, praying Vour Majesty to give orders 
for the extermination of the banditti who have been long multiplying in Kwangsi, the dis¬ 
order caused by them being excessive. 

He would humbly state mat whereas banditti have always multiplied (tit. ripened) in 
Kwang-si, the police service whose duty it is to apprehend them has of late much dete¬ 
riorated ; the ulcer has been fed, and calamity is the consequence; the robbers have unit¬ 
ed themselves in bonds to a yet greater extent than formerly, and have gone on without 
check, gradually spreading until there are some in every district of the province. 

In the summer of last year they burned and sacked some tens of shops in the market 
town of Li-kfcu in the district of Ma-ping. In the 10th moon, in the district of Tsien- 
kikng, they burned and pillaged the houses of* Moh King-jun, a fed-jin, and several hun¬ 
dred persons, whom they treated with the greatest barbarity; and it does not appear that 
these circumstances have been reported by the Governor. AH that is on record is his 
denunciation of the authorities of the districts of Kwei, Yung-fuh, and Yung-kn, where a 
large body of banditti bad burned and sacked a number of shops, and killed the inhabi¬ 
tants of certain villsgcs in the last moon of last year. 

It hss lately come to the knowledge of yodr servant (the memorialist), that the ban- 
ditti, already numerous, have great!} gained head in the different departments (of 
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Rwang-si], and that they have liehavcd with horrible cruellv to the people of the villages 
and farms which they have pillaged. In the district of Suit* n-hwa, one Cluing Kis-aiang 
had collected a gang of some 2,000 1 in the department of Kiug-yuen, he and his young¬ 
er brother Chang Kiafuh had openly set up standards and baunerN, styling themselves 
Tfc Wang (their Majesties). In the district of Kwei-ping again, there was another gang 
of a thousand incn or more. In the first and second moon (Feb. Mar.) they plundered 
Luh Chuiig-ming, a military graduate, and some scores of families besides, in the dis¬ 
trict of Yung-fuh, and at the town of Luh ban in the district of Loh-yung, the ttin-sz* 
Wii Tiiupyuen, and upwards of a hundred families ; in the village of Pih-koh, in the dis¬ 
trict of Sio-jin, a kit-jin named Wei King-jO and some scores of families; and in the vil¬ 
lage of Tax’ , a graduate named Wei Kwang-h&n, and some scores of families. They had 
upwards of a hundred chiefs, wearing red buttons and blue, riding in chairs or on hone- 
back: with rod and white standards and banners, and wall-pieces and small artillery, it 
is not known how many stand. The population of the villages they passed through, old 
and young, all alike suffered the worst; the women were banished in large numbers; 
houses and cottages were burned ami destroyed. In the Lihug-chau country more than 
600 villages had liecn reported [to the authorities] as plundered. The houses of the 
military graduate Wei Kwoh-siitng, and of Wei Tuug-han, a military ka-jin in the village 
of Ts-shan, had been burned and all their property carried ofT, and the village of Ta- 
tsing was robbed four times running, and Pen-shih thrice. In Wft-chau again, die village 
ofChih-sliui had been burned and utterly ransacked, and forty-five trading vessels had 
been plundered on the rivers. But the local authorities merely reported that some strig- 
glcrs had entered their jurisdictions, disguising the real state of the case, while the Go¬ 
vernor’s representation was equally false, as it went to show that the protection of his 
frontier against the banditti of Hu-nau, put it out of his power to tike other steps re¬ 
quired in his province, and he confined nimsclf to deputing officers to make search for 
and apprehend these banditti. [The a? of Hu-nan] have now found their way into the 
district of Yung, and should the several gangs unite themselves in one body, their ex¬ 
termination will he even a more difficult tusk to achieve than at present. If advantage 
were taken of their reverses, nnd no time lost in making the most of the valor of the 
troops, their adherents would be dispersed, and by the one move (vis. the suppression of 
the Hu-nan party) a victory would be gained over the whole of them. On the other hand, 
apathy, connivance, or cowardice on the part of officers will only tend to increase the 
confidence of these banditti, the black-haired flock will be daily subjected to greater 
horrors: where will they end 7 This ia not the will of the Sacred Lord, whose chief de¬ 
light it is to love his people. The Governor in question has hnd the honor to be known 
to two sovereigns as the recipient of their excessive bounty. It was his duty to be to the 
utmost both faithful nnd diligent in his conduct, that he might ftillfil the duties of his post; 
he has dared notwithstanding to moke a conftised and partial representation [to the 
Throne]; his offence against what is naturally right is most grave, nis worthlessness is 
not to be borne j but seeing that were he at once to l>e cashiered and punished, it would 
but have the eflcct of enabling him to escape from his present difficulty to the embar¬ 
rassment of his successor, it is the duty of the memorialist to reauest your Majesty to 
direct that the case of this governor be submitted to the Board for their most serious 
consideration, but that he be charged to continue his inquiries, and to devote hia whole 
attention to ascertaining the facta of the incursion of these robbers; giving orders to the 
local authorities, civil and military, to co-operate together and earnestly exert themselves 
to annihilate them: that the retributive lustice of Heaven be made manifest, and pro¬ 
tection of life afforded the people; and that, if he farther show himself unequal to the 
satisfactory administration of tne matter, another memorial be thereupon laid before 
your Majesty. 

The above having come to the knowledge of your servant, he ventures not to avoid 
the odium [attaching to his denunciation of the* Governor] by remaining silent and so 
conniving at his guilt. Prostrate he requests your Majesty to glance upon what he has 
written, and decide whether his address be or not such as he should present. A respect¬ 
ful memorial. 

The body of insurgents now in the district towns of Yingteh and Tsingyuon, 
is generally asserted to be formed by the union of marauders from this and the 
adjoining provinces of KwAngsi and Hnnfin. They have marched from one 
town to another in the eastern parts of Kwangsi, and in the southwest of 
Kw.in^tung. The citizens of Canton have takpn some precautions in the pros¬ 
pectoran attack, such as drilling the braves, making new and stronger gateways, 
establishing night patrols, preparing buckets of water on the housetops, and 
forbidding persons to pass unchallenged in the night. They have been incited 
to this energy by a descent of two boats-full of the insurgents, one night near 
Shamien ; no damage was done at the time, but the results were salutary 
About five thousand troops have been sent against the insurgents, and the last 
accounts art* that they have been induced to retire. 
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Art. 1. Consular Returns of the British and Foreign trade with 
China for the year 1849. 

Only a portion of the tables published in these Returns by the Hong¬ 
kong government are here reprinted—those which give the movements 
of shipping, and the amount of duties paid, not being of much intere^ 
for future reference. It tus been our wish to publish all the Tables of 
the foreign trade which we could obtain, in order to preserve the 
statistics of the commerce with China, and these are inserted as part 
of the series; but owing to the manner in which the foreign trade is 
conducted, they are less complete and accurate than similar tables 
in other ports. We number the whole consecutively. 

No. I. A Rkturiv of the number and tonnage of merchant vessels which ar¬ 
rived at and departed from the Port of CANTON, during the year ending 
December 31st, 1849 :— 
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No. If.—A Return of the quantities and value of Merchandise IMPORTED 
into the PORT OF CANTON, in 175 British vessels of 60,311 tons, and 
72 Hongkong lorchaa of 6,560 tons burden, from the countries and places 
undermentioned, during the year ending 31st December, 1649. 
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1. British Manufactures! 
and Staple Articles. 

1 .—Manufactures of Wool 
Broadcloth, Spanish 
Stripes, Habit, and 
Medium cloths, 

Woolens not described, ... 
Long Ells, .. 

Camlets. ... 

Bombazettes, 

Bunting, .. 

2. — Manufaelures\of Cotton, 

Lotigcloth, white, . 

do. Gray and twilled,] 
Cambrics and Muslins, ... 
Chintzes and Prints, ... 

Handkerchiefs,. 

Ginghams, Pulicates, 

Dyed Cottons, Velve¬ 
teens, Silk and Cotton 
Mixtures, and all kinds 
of Fancy Goods, ... 
Cotton Yarn and Thread,... 

3. —Miscellaneous Articles ,| 
raw and manufactured. 

Clocks and Watches, in- 'j 
eluding Telescopes, 
Writing Desks, and I 
Dressing cases, Hard- , 
ware, Ironmongery, 
Cutlery, Perfumery ,&c.J 
Glass and Glassware, 

Iron in bars, rods, hoops, &c 
Lead, pig, 

Tin Plates, ... 

Steel, ... 

Smalts, 

Wine, Beer, and Spirits, 

II. Products of India and 
other Countries 
Betel Nut, 

Bicho de Mar, 

Birds-nests, 

Cloves, 

Cochineal, . 

Cotton, viz:—Bombay, 
Bengal, 
Madras,.. 


Cfiang 

Pieces 

Chang 


Pieces 


Doz. 


15,402 'j 
960 

62,110 

259,010 

57,011 

26,501 

9,368] 


66,16d 

256,513 

1,353 

5,330 

16,208 


Value $86,000 
Peculs 21,039 

Value $7,920 


Peculs 


Value 


Peculs 


Catties 


5,500] 

27,504 

4,948 

269l 

420, 

30 

$20,368 


12,048, 

1,218 

205| 

274 

2,400] 


Elephants’ Teeth, 
Fishmaws, . 
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Miscellan’s J | 
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‘ Peculs 482,088 


Catties 

jFccula 
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$113,280 

169,937 

356,152 

92,923 

23.650 

12,100 

185,265 

641,115 

4,195 

14,444 

18.650 


86,000 


525,975 


7,920 


5,500 

100,000 

31,667 

3,110 

2,175 

1,225 

20,388 


$2,414,671 

34,450 

45,690 

92,700 

4,000 

3,000 

4,769,641 

10,500 

47,000 
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Ginseng, ... . 

Catties 

1I,h61 1 


24 

Guin Olibanum,. 

Peculs 

249 



Do. not further described, 

Value 

$5,912 

W 

25 

Homs, Bullocks <fc Buffalo, 

Peculs 

135 

2. 

«♦ 

26 

do. Unicorn' or]Khinoceros, 

it 

5 

s- 

29 

Mother-o'-pearl shells, ... 


159 

8P? 

30 

Tin in blocks, . 


1,092 


8 t 

31 

Nutmegs, . 

tt 

83 


g F 

32 

Pepper, . 

tt 

678 
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Putchuck, . 


702 


cLS 

34 

Rattans, . 


3,320 


" s 

35 

Rice and Pulse, 


32,711 


33? 

36 

Rose Maloes, . 

Catties 

4b2 
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38 

Sharks'-fins, . 

Peculs 

5,399 
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Skins & Furs, viz :-Ox-hides 


1541 


j! 


Otter and Rabbit Skins, 

No. 

13,706 


r*1 


Woods Sandal, 

Peculs 

26,496 




Snpan, . 

tt 

a,(top 


a.B 


Ebony, 

tt 

133 




III. Miscellaneous Im¬ 




It 


ports, f and Articles 




J; s 


not in the Tariff, 






Including Camphor, Coal,' 





H 


Copper-ware, Canes. 





5 g 


Coral, Dragon’s-blood, 





J5* 


Feathers, Glue, Mats, 
Oil Essential, Sea-horse 


Vsl*e 

$39,185 


CO 

o 


teeth, Soap, Stationery, 





§■ 


Tortoise-shell, White 







Lead, &c., dkc , ... ^ 




j 


Total of Imports in British Ships, ... 


At the Exchange of 4s. 2 d. per Dollar,. 


515 


6,320 

2.500 
5,012 
4,300 
2,000 

600 

19,930 

4,000 

4,070 

4,300 

9,710 

56,500 

355 

119,200 

1,200 

5,700 

209,000 

4.500 

l,2oO 


39,165 


$7,902,244 
£\,6467301 


REMARKS.—The preceding Returns have been compiled from the entries in the 
books kept at this Consulate, and the quantities specified are those that have paid 
duty.—The Weights and Measures stated are those in use at Canton. 1 catty is equal 
to 11 pound Avoirdupois, and 100 catties correspond with 133£ Pounds in England. 1 
chang is 4 English yards nearly.—The value given has been computed upon the aver¬ 
age prices of the year in the Canton Market.—The Spanish dollars have been reduced 
to sterling at the average excnange of the year. 

It will be seen from the above paragraph that this Table in¬ 
cludes only such articles as have paid duty. The total importation 
of opium is omitted, and the value of some of the articles given in the 
table may safely be doubled to arrive at the real quantity introduced 
into the country. It is impossible to ascertain the exact importation. 
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No. Ill —A Kiilkn oftlio quantities and value of Merchasiiise EXPORTED 
Imhii ilu- PUKTOl' l.'A.NTOiNjin 169 Uritish i vessels of 73,543 tons hurdrn, 
and f»3 H .iiifkonjr Lorcluis of 4,525 tons, from the countries and places 
iimJennenlmiied, during the year ending 31st December, 184'). 


o. in 
'aritf 

Denomination of Articles 

Quantities 


I Raw Produce. I 


2 

A mi seed star, ... j 

Peculs 700 

10 

Canes, . 

1 

Mille 53 

12 

1 

Cassia Lignea, 

Pels 10,416 


Cassia Buds, 

„ 156 

13 

China-root, . 

« 2,416 

22 

Galnngal, . 

„ 1,121 

28 

Hartal or Orpiment, 

„ 395 

34 

Marble Slabs, 

„ 1,350 


Quicksilver, . 

„ 533 

45 

Rhubarb, ... 

„ 7?r» 

46 

Silk, raw, . 

„ «I7'5 


Do. coarse or refuse, 


52 

Sugar, raw, 

„ 9,876 

55 

Tea, .. 

II. M A*t*F ACTURED 
Articles 

„ 345,315 

4 

Bangles or glass armlet 

Boxes 488 

5 

Bamboo ware, 

Peculs 14 

6 

Brass leaf, 

Boxes 402 

8 

Bone and Hornware, 

Catt. 1,445 

14 

China ware, 

Pels. 1,764 

56 

Cegars, 

„ 1,095 

16 

Copper, Tin, and ) 
Pewter ware, ... ) 

„ 209 

H 

Crackers & Fireworks, 

„ 1,018 

20 

Fans (of all sorts,) 

Catts. 4,955 

21 

Furniture (of all kinds) 

Pels. 915 

24 

Glass and Glassware, 

Val $3,300 

25 

Glass beads, . 

Boxes 1,676 

26 

Glue, 

Pels. 2,565 

27 

Grass cloth, 

Catts. 4,698 

29 

Ivory, M.-o’-pearl,<V ) 


36 

Tortoiseshell-ware, ) 

„ 2,456 

30 

Kittisols, 

Lacquered ware, ... 


31 

Boxes 3,009 

35 

Mats, . 

Pels. 434 

38 

Nankeens and co* ) 

„ 3,952 


lored Cloth, ... 5 

„ 81 

o 

Oil of Aniseed, 

„ fie 

42 

(Jil of Cassia, 

77) 


I Estimated 

To what Countries and ! Value in 
Places Exported Spinisli 

* Dollars 


Great Britain, Bombay 
Great Britain, Hambgh. 
f Gt. Britain Hain-'j 
1 burgh, Singapore, ! 
j Bombay, Calcutta, j 
^ Madras, S. America J 

G. Britain. Hamburgh 

'I Bombay, Calcutta, 

| Madras, 

Bom., Cal., Mazatlan 

] London, Liverpool, f 
)► Bombay, Calcutta, J 
j Madras J 

f G. Britain, India, 3 
J Australia, the Cape, I 
| South America, j 
[ Halifax, Ac., J 


Bombay, Calcutta 
London, Bom., Cal. 
Bombay 

( Bombay, Calcutta, ) 
( Monte Video $ 

1 London, Liverpool, 
Singapore, Bombay^ 
Calcutta, Madras I 

S Bombay,Madras, S. ) 
America, the Cape $ 
f London, Liverpool,' 
j Bombay, Calcutta, 
j Madras, the Cape, 
^S. Amer., Australia j 
Bombay, Calcutta 
Do. 

J Calcutta, Madras, ) 
( South America J 
( Great Britain, India ) 
( South America ) 
C London, Hamburgh } 
< Bombay, S America > 
( Bombay, Calcutta y 
( G. Britain, India, > 
( the Cape, California ) 

} Great Britain, Bom C 
> hav, Calcutta, Sin- J 
) g.ipore ( 


$G,600 
Si,Goo 

H3,t;r,o 


2,200 

6,660 

3,100 

3.200 
3,100 

r>7,«Oo 

23.500 
5 19,000 
341,000 

44,050 

9,335,700 

$10,463,360 

5,850 

2.200 
12,730 

1,800 

18,000 
14,300 
4,000 

7,075 

7,450 
20,100 

3.300 
25,150 

19.500 

12,750 

4.300 
28,6o0 
26,000 
30,000 

5,900 

7,£20 
12,900 


Digitized by LaOOQle 
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No. III .—Return of Exports into Canton .— Continued. 


41 

43 

44 

46 


47 

50 

52 

53 
59 

61 


[Paper of all sorts, 

| Preserves, . 

Rattan work, 

Silk thread, Organzine, 
Ribbons, 

Silk Manufactures, 
Silk & Cotton mixture,| 

Soy, . 

Sugar, 

Sugar Candy, ... 
Trunks,. 


Vermilion, ... 


3,052 
3,933 
321 

Cats. 10,900 
359 
52,811 
31,235 

Pels. 


'j Great Britain, India f 
i S America, Califor- J 
f nia, the Cape, Ham- ] 

J burgh, Singapore ^ 

| S. America, India | 

> Great Britain, India ( 

S South America ( 
1,571 London, Cape, Bombay 
9,876! London, Bombay 
A non' ( Bombay, Calcutta, ) 

, \ Sydney, M. Video ] 
322 ^ thej^ape, S. ^ 


, 574 j 

III. Miscellaneous Exports and 
Articles not in the Tariff, 
Including Alum, Arsenic, Cam-"I 
plior, Capoor Cutchery, Drugs, | 
Drums. Caps, Clothes, Artifi- 
cial Flowers, Glue, Gold thread, | 
Gold and Silverware, Hemp, ! j 
Incense Sticks, Indigo, China j 
Ink, Lamps, Oil Paintings, Pic- j 
lures on Rice Paper, Salt Fish, j J 
Stoneware, Shoes, TileB, Silk j 
Umbrellas, and Vermicelli, &e. J 


America, California $ 
India, Bombay. } 
Calcutta, Singapore > 
Monte Video ) 


Value $70,000 


Total of Exports in British Ships, 

At the Exchange of 4s. 2 d per Dollar, 


34,609 

55.600 

13,500 

50,150 
J ,800 
316,800 

46.700 
It3,(»00 
50,000 

33.700 
8,500 


53,500 


70,000 


$11,485,935 
1 £2.392 903 


RF.MARKS.—The preceding Returns have been compiled from the entries in the 
hooks kept at this Consulate, and the quantities specified are those that have paid duly. 
The weights are those in use at Canton. 1 catty is equal to If pound Avoirdupois, anil 
1 Pecul or 100 Catties corresponds with 133$ pounds in F.ngland.—The Value given has 
in most instances been computed upon the average prices of the year in the Canton 
Markets j aud where this lias been found impracticable, an approximate estimate lias 
been 3 ubtituted.—The reduction of the Spanish dollars into Sterling has been made at 
the average exchange of the year. 


No. IV.—Synopsis of the Return of Tonnage Dues, Import and Export 
Duties paid at Canton by 216 British vessels of the burden of 89,124 
Ions, in the year 1849. 

Tonnage Dues.$52,047, at 4s. 2d. exchange £10,843 

Import and Export Duties .. .. 1,263,128 Do. Do. £263,152 

JOHN BOWRING, 

H. B. M. ConsuL 


No. V —Synopsis of Return of British Shipping at the Port of Shanghai, for 1849. 
89 Vessels arrived, amounting 1o 30,812 Tons ; cargo valued at £974,302 
HU ,, departed ,, to 32,*75 ,, „ £1,4:18,480 
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No. VI— Return of the Quantities and Value of Merchandise IMPORTED 
into the PORT OF SHANGHAI, in 89 British vessels of 30,812 tons, from 
the countries and places undermentioned, during the year ending 31st De¬ 
cember , 1849. 


13 


. ! 

Tariff Denomination or Article 


I. British Manufactures 
and Staple Articles. 

Manufactures of Cotton :— 
Longcloths, Gray, 

„ White, 

Twills, . 

Colored Cottons, 

Diaper, 

Muslins, 

Fancy, 

Chintz, 

Printed Handkerchiefs, 

Velvets,. 

Drills (American,) •• 
Sheetings, do. 

Cotton Yarn, 

Manufacture* qf Wool -— 
Broadcloths, 

Long Ells, 

Camlets, 

„ Dutch,.. 

Lastings, 

Miscellaneous Articles, Raw 
and Manufactured :— 

Iron, Nail Rod, 

Ironware, 

Tin, 

„ Plates, 

Lead, . 

Flints, 

Glass and Glassware, 

II. Products of India and! 
other Countries. 

Wood *:— 

Sandal, 

Sapan, •• 

Camaga, 

Mangrove Bark, 

Timber, •. 

Miscellaneous :— 


Quantities 


From what 
Countries sad 
Places Import- 


14 


47 


30 


19 

20 


46 


35 

34 

32 

4 
30 

5 


Estimated Value 
in Sterling at 4s. 
5d. the average 
Rate of Exchange 


£424,856 

193,538 

1,977 

9,070 

27 

103 

6,984 

7,991 

1,914 

3,811 

9,685 

2,699 

12,246 



Rice, . 

Rattans, 

Pepper, .. 

Bicho de Mar, 

Shark fins, 

Birds-ncsts, •. 

Sundries, 

III. Carrying Trade. 
Sugar, 

Candy, 


JC974.302 
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No. VII.—A Synoptical Table of the IMPORT TRADE from Foreign 
countries, at the PORT OF SHANGHAI, during the year ending the 
31st December, 1849, specifying the Description and Quantities of Com¬ 
modities as well as their estimated value, and distinguishing the na¬ 
tional character of the skips in which they were Imported. 



Quantities and in what vmscls 
Imported 


Estimated 
Value in 
Sterlimr 
at If 5 d 
Ext lungo 

Description or Commodities 

99 British 

1 

& American 

3 Spanish 
‘i Bnn.. n 

1 Fruntui 

U Dutch 

7 P rinruese 
l ^ume»e 

Aggregate 

Quantities 

Imported 

Cotton. 

Longcloths, Gray . Pieces 

817,935 

45,513 

8.000 

871,498 

£452,051 

* White,-.. „ 

338.052 

0,382 

1,950 

316,301 

197,677 

Drills ( American),. „ 

20.855 

91.200 

112.055 

61,979 

Domestics,. „ 

5,947 

61.126 

.... 

67.073 

31,1.56 

Dyed Cottons,. „ 

15,500 

200 


15.820 

9,222 

Fancy „ . „ 

9,855 



9.C55 

6,981 

Chintzes, . „ 

13.100 

600 


13,760 

8,355 

Printed Handkerchiefs- Doz, 

8,008 



8jm 

1,914 

Velvets, . Pieces 

1,872 



1,872 

3,811 

Cotton yarn, . Pcculs 

2,576 



2,576 

12,246 

Muslins, . Pieces 

208 



268 

103 

Jeans (American), . „ 


3,450 


3,450 

1,904 

Twills, . „ 

1,330 


1,330 

734 

English Gray Drills,... „ 

2,513 

.... 


2,513 

1,213 

Woolens. 






Spanish Stripes, . „ 

20.084 

1,798 

756 

29.238 

129,134 

Long Ells, . „ 

23.950 

1,700 

120 

25,776 

41,987 

Camlets,. „ 

4,409 

400 

.... 

4,809 

21,239 

do Dutch,. „ 

360 

200 

60 

620 

3,171 

Woolen Mixtures,. „ 


350 


350 

350 

Lasting*,. „ 

190 



190 

198 

Metals. 






Spelter,.Peculs 


1,212 


1,242 

1,782 

Iron, Nail Rod,-. . • 

3,918 


3,918 

2,595 

Tin, . ” 

314 

.. • 


314 

1,248 

Tin Plates, .. • Cases 

82 



82 

176 

Lead, . Pcculs 

250 

2^50 


2,800 

3,654 

Ironware, . Cases 

2 



2 

22 

Woods. 






Sandal, . Pcculs' 

7,879 

1.299 

1.662 

10.810 

13.2.31 

Sapan, . „ 

5,277 

2,702 

3,747 

11.726 

7,017 

Camaga and others,... ,, 

1,932 


1.932 

619 

Mangrove Bark, . „ 

3.101 


552 

3,713 

819 

Timber, . Value 

1,464 

.... 


1,151 

1,454 

Sundries. 






Rice,.Pcculs 

113.990 

32,198 

28.668 

171,876 

84,960 

Rattans,. „ 

7,103 

2,240 

882 

10.285 

13.167 

Sugar,. „ 

38 314 

5.383 

4,772 

48,169 

22.233 

Pepper,. „ 

1,050 

1,200 


2,256 

2.989 

Bichc de mer,. „ 

180 

146 

1,744 

2,070 

14.299 

Glass and Glassware. •• Cases 

1,120 


467 

1,587 

2,600 

Indigo, . „ 

Liquid Indigo. „ 



1,008 

1,008 

3.116 

Miscellaneous,.Value 

£J 5,210 

£21.029 

£19.564 

£58,833 

58,883 

I £974,302 

£161,978 

£70,052 

1 

£1,209,332 
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No VIII.— Rktlrn of the quantities and value of* Mkkc h an disk EXPORTED 
from SHANGHAI, tn J4 tiriltah Vessels of 32,875 tons, to the undermen¬ 
tioned places, during the year ending 3lst December, 10*19. 


No. in 
Tariff. 

Denomination of Article. 

Quantities. 

38 

Nankeens,. 

Pieces 12,000 

46 

Silk, Raw ;— 

Tavsaam,..) 


Tsitlcc.V 17,217 bis. 

Sorts • ) 

Peculs 13,781 


Silk piece goods,. 

Cases 130 


56 Teas :— 


Congou,...- ■ • • 13.106,0(58 

Souchong..133,M3 

Fiowery Pekoe. • • 76.323 

Twankay.33,083 

Ilvson....MR.613 

Hvson Skin...--273.953 


W5,535,572 lb. 


Young Hyson • • • 378,62!) 

Imperial, .69.561 

Gunpowder.,. • • -350,695 

Sorts.723,353 

Hemp,. 

Miscellaneous... 


(Oil and Bean Cake, 


! 


1 


| Estimated 

To what Countries value in ster. 
Exported. Iingat4«. 3d. 

_ 1 exchange 


London, Liverpool, ) 
and Hongkong ) 


£1,060 


972,155 

2,893 


London, Liverpool,} 
Cork, Hongkong, C 
Canton,& Sydney ) 


415,844 


Amov. 


1.039 

4.630 

10.509 


j £1/138,480 


REMARKS.—The preceding Returns have been compiled from the entries in the 

Books kept at the office, and the Quantities specified are those that have paid duty_ 

The Weights and Measures stated are those in use at Shanghai. 1 catty is equal to H 
pound Avoirdupois, and 100 cnttics correspond with 133$ pounds in England. A chang is 
4 English yards nearly.—The value given has in most instances been computed upon the 
average prices of the year in the Shknghhi Market; and where this has been found 
impracticable, an approximate has been substituted. The reduction of Spanish dollars 
into sterling has been made at the average exchange of the year, of 4s. 5d. per dollar. 

No. IX —A Synoptical Tabl* of the Export trade to Foreign countries, 
from the port of Shanghai, during the Year ending the 3lst December’ 
1049, specifying the Description and Quantities of commodities, as well as’ 
their estimated value , and distinguishing the national character of the skips 
in which they were exported. r 




Quantities and in what ybsssls 
Export so 

Argregaio 
Quantities 
Ha pur led 

R*rima tod 
raiurt in 



M Britik 

19 3m*rk«i» 

9 ~9panith 

1 Brrmrn 

1 Prut iian 
3 Uulrh 

1 Svimttt 

Stirling. 

at 2«. Ad. 
Exchange 

Nankeens,. . 

•Pieces 

12,000 

45,650 

1,800 

60,450 

£6,194 

Silk, Raw, — Tavsaani.. 

y 



Tsatlee.... 

> Peculs 

13,781 

644 

11 

14,436 

1,023,082 

Sorts,. 

) 



Silk Piece Goods,. - •• • 

• • Cases 

130 

1.626 


1,756 

49.472 

Tea,.. 

• • lbs 

15,536.572 

.... 

4,416.932 

445.53.3 

20398037 

628.967 

Cotton, Raw, . 

• Peculs 

521 


521 

1,265 

Wool,. . 



191 


191 

100 

Hemp. . 

• • Value 

£1.039 

£11.192 



1.039 

Miscellaneous... . 


£4.680 

£1.000 


22.1 T2 

Oil cake, & c. (( ’hinesc cargoes) 

£10,509 

9.931 

£1,774 


22.207 

Total. - 

£1,138.430 

i £299.931 

; £12,215 


£l.7M,656t 
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No. X -.Return of the NUMBER and TONNAGE of MERCHANT VES¬ 
SELS which arrived at and departed from the PORT OF SHANGHAI, 
during the year ending 31 at December, 1649, distinguishing the countries to 
which they belonged. 


ARRIVED 


Under what colon 


British, • • • • 
American,.. 
[Spanish,.- • • 
Prussian,- • • 
Bremen,.- • • 
Dutch,. 
Portuguese,. 
Siamese,* • • 


DEPARTED 


No. of Shi. • 

Tonn.igo 

L’ nd“r what Ci*l' r« 

No. .>7 

89 

30.812' 

British... 

94 

25 

10,252 

American,. 

25 

3 

770 


3 

1 

474 

Prussian.. 

1 

2 

440 

Bremen,. • . 

2 

2 

660 

Dutch.... 

3 

4 

368 

Portuguese.. . 

4 

1 

250 

Siamese,.. 

1 

127 

“44,026 


133 


.8 th 
',252 

770 
474 
420 
,105 
368 
2 a0 
>‘ 2,.»74 


No. XI — IMPORT of OPIUM into WUSUNG for the Years 1847, 1848, 
and 1849. 


Description 


I 

I 


1847 


law 


1849 


Malwa,. 

Patna,. 

Benares,. 1 

ChtiU 
12 864 
3.4H6 

140 

Valve 

$5,999,232, 

2,263,408! 

86,800 

1 Chests 

11,7251 
5,178 1 
57 | 

1 Value 
|#8,793,750 
2,975,625 

1 31,920 

1 Cheats 1 
1 14,721 
| «|260 

[ Value 

i $9,274,230 
4,130,000 

Total,.. 

16,5'JO 

$8,349,440 16,960 ,$l 1,801,\‘9..j 

22,981 | 

$13,404,230 


No. XII.—A Rrto Rif of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize exported 
from AMOY in 37 British Vessels of 11,106 tons, to'the countries and 
places undermentioned, during the year ending 31st December, 1649. 


No. in Denomination 
Tariff. of Article. 


Quantities 


j To what Countries 
and places Exported 


7 


14 

30 

35 

41 

43 

46 

48 

52 

53 

55 

56 

61 


Unemi- T 
mem led > 
articles j 


Tiles large and small 239,541 in numberj 

Granite,.I 2,646 pieces 

Bricks, .' 30,000 in numberl 

Chinavvare all kinds 22,267 bund &bas| 

Kitty sols,.26,3 (, 2 bundles 

40 „ 

383 

319 tubs’& box j 
52 bales I 
936 boxes j 


Mats, . 

Paper of all kinds,.. 

Preserves,. 

Silks,. 

Shoes,. 


jSugar,. 

Sugar candy,, 

Tea, . 

Tobacco,. 

Vermilion, .. 
Iron ware,.... 

Rice,. 

Vermicelli, .. 


4,328 peculs } 

576 „ 6l tubs 
112 chests, 5 pis. 
1,916 „ 

10 cases 

2,602 tubs & pkg 
43,779 bags & pis j 
1,610 cases j 


Straits 

i* 

>» 

ii 

•i 

ii 

ii 

Hongkong | 

i» 

Straits 

ii 


Shanghai 

Straits 


Woods, Mushrooms, Oil, Combs, Joss-stick, Paint. Salt. dte. 

Exch. at 4s. Ad. Exports, £45,297.10 6 Stg. Total, 


I Reported or 

I Estimated 
Value in 
dollars 

s ~ 

14,687 00 
6,230 00 
105 00 
25,882 00 
9,8o9 00 
JO 00 
2,275 00 
1,444 50 
9,555 00 
809 00 
8.140 00 
, 4,382 00 

147 00 
16,810 00 
400 00 
6,021 00 
75,137 no 
5,7«9 00 
21,233 00 

$2U9,0657,(T 
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No. XIII. A Rf.turw of the quantities and value of Merchandise IMPORTED 
into the PORT OF AMOY in 67 British vessels of 17,957 tons, from the 
countries and places undermentioned, during the year ending 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1849. 


No. in 
Tariff 

Denomination 
of Articles 

Quantities 

J From what Countriei 
and Places importec 

Reported or 
Estimated 
Value in 
Dollars 

3 

Betel Nut. 

1,047 bags, b. dtc 

Straits 

?,575 00 

4 

Bicho-de-Mar, •• 

1,868 „ 

n 

28,465 00 

6 

Birds' Nests, •• 

708 cats. bxs. 6lc 


5.970 n0 

6 

Camphor, •• 

4 peculs 


3,500 00 

10 

Cochineal, 

28 cases 


1.400 00 

12 

Cotton, •• •• 

16.697$ bales 

India rid Hongkong 

487,884 00 

13 

White Shirtings, 

23,510 pieces 

England vid „ 

81,400 00 


Gray do., 

43,911 „ 


143,714 00 


Drills,. 

2,400 „ 


6,700 00 

n 

Gray Twills, 

1.960 „ 


5,700 00 


White do., 

3,100 „ 


8,250 00 


Nankeens, •• •• 

200 „ 

r 

450 00 

fj 

Chintz,. 

2,279 „ 


8,916 00 

tf 

Turkey Red Cloth, 

2,400 „ 


9,100 00 


Velvets, 

32 cases 


5,300 00 

h 

Red spotted Cambrics, 

600 pieces 


3.000 00 

Cotton Yarn,-- 

2,214 bales 


160,295 00 

16 

Cutch, 

139 bales and pis. 

Straits 

200 00 

17 

Elephants’Teeth, •• 

6 in number 


80 00 

19 

Flints, 

1,156 pis., bask tons 

England vid Singapore 

1,173 00 

20 

Glass, 

186 boxes 

1,450 00 

21 

Garnbier, •• 

110 baskets 

Straits 

50 00 

30 

Tin.. 

630 pis. slabs bask 

n 

2,900 00 

tt 

Rod Tron, «• 

200 bundles 

f9 

1,000 00 

» 

Lead &. Sheet Lead, 

46 „ dc rolls 

tt 

1,000 00 

Iron, •• 

1,950 bundles 

n 

1,200 00 

82 

Pepper, black dc white 

2.063 bags and pis. 

tt 

9,213 00 

34 

Rattans, 

9.423 bund, and „ 

tt 

3,802 00 

35 

Peas, 

.‘108 bags 


575 00 

n 

Beans, 

3,266 „ and pis. 


3.281 00 


Rice, 

3,727 „ „ 

Arrakan 

5,180 00 

„ 

Pulse,. 

25 bags 

Straits 

50 00 

38 

Sharks’ Fins. 

12 baa bgs dz, bis. 

tt 

458 00 

39 

Skins Hides, 

3,581 ,, bis. pls.sks. 

tt 

4,616 00 

47 

RedWood, 

20 pieces 

tt 

125 00 

» 1 

Garroo „ 

11 baskets 

tt 

70 00 

tf 

Sapan „ 

2.180 pieces 

tt 

710 00 

it 

Sandal „ 

23,‘ 7 59J pis. logs, dto 

tt 

21,685 00 

>t 

Iron „ 

457 pieces 

tt 

40 00 

it 

Teak „ • • • • 

183 logs 

„ 

160 00 


Birrh „ 

6 .. 

tt 

2,40 0 00 


Midding,, 

436 piece* 

» 

200 00 

„ Grangy „ 

40 

„ 

20 00 

Mangrove Bark, 

16.400 bun., and pis. 

„ 

5.860 00 

47 Long Ells. 

1.280 pieces England vid Hongkong 

14,580 00 

„ Spanish Stripes, 

808 „ 

it 

17,970 00 

,, Bombazettes, 

19 trusses 

it 

1.900 00 

„ Camlets, 

510 pieces 

tt 

6,050 00 

'iteun. 

) Dried meats.shrimps, sugar, medicines') Straits and Shanghai 

46,800 00 

n-ra-lil 

xtfclw 

s oil cake, bean cake, oysters, feathers, > , 
S cockles, salt nork. dec.. dzc.. dzc.. S 

Total. 1, 

Rich. 4*. 4d imports. £246,225.19.2 ?tg. | 

% 1,136,427 00 


T. H. LAYTON, 

Consul. 
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No. XIV.—Synopsis of the Arrivals and Departures at Amoy under all flags 
during the year 1849. 


Arkived. | Departed. 


Flags 6l 
numbers 

Tonnage 

Value of 
Imports 

Flags <&, 
numbers 

Tonnagej 

Value ot 
Exports 

67 British 

17,957 

1,136,427 50 

37 British 

11,1<'6 

209,n65 50 

3 American 

1,733 

61,988 68 

1 American 

536 

3,205 81 
19,451 52 

11 Spanish 

1 Danish 

1,964 

104 

61,043 59 
5,940 00 

11 Spanish 

1,964 

2 Prussian 

600 

40,094 5c' 

2 Prussian 

600 

13,304 64 

6 Dutch 

1,585 

73,221 66 

3 Dutch 

515 

14,553 00 

2 Siamese 

670 

35,212 96 

1 Siamese 

270 

1,129 00 

1 Bremen 

120 

5,780 00 

1 Bremen 

120 

4,080 00 

35 Portuguese 

2,928 

76,778 80 

11 Portuguese 

892 

14,751 68 

128 ships, &c. 

27,663 

1,496,487 77 

67 ship lurchas 

16,003 

279,541 15 


Total value of Imports at As. Ad. exch. £324,2118 0.4 
do. do. Exports „ „ 60,567 4.11} 

Increase in total trade in 1849, £172,390 2.1 If 


No. XV.— A Return ofthe quantities and value of Merchandize IMPORTED 
into the PORT OF NINGPO to the countries and places undermentioned, 
during the Year ending the 31st December, 1849. 


No. in 



From xchat Coun- 

Estiina ed 
Value in 
Spanish 
Dollars 

the 

Denomination of Articles 

Quantities 

tries and 

Tariff 


Places Imported 

47 

I. —Manufactures of Wool. 
Camlets,. 

Pieces 31 

Hongkong 

465 

13 

2 — Manufactures of Cotton 
Longcloth, White, 

„ 450 

n 

1,350 


„ Twilled, 

„ 520 

n 

1,560 

I 

„ Gray, 

„ 3,100 

n 

7,750 

8 

Clocks, ~ . 

Value $116 

Shanghai 

116 

20 

Glass and Glassware, 

„ 805 

99 

805 

34 

Rattans, . 

Peculs 474 

H.kong 6l Sha. 

2,370 

35 

Rice, . 

„ 2,740 

Hongkong 

5,754 

46 

Woods : Red Wood, 

III. Miscellaneous Arti * } 

m 60 

»» 

Hongkong and 
Shanghai 

J20 


cles not enumerated in > 
the Tariff. ) 

Value$3,650 

3,650 

Exch. at As 1 Ad. per Dollar, 

, £5,187 

Total Imports, I 

$23,940 


No. XVI. A Return ofthe quantities and value of Merchandize EXPORTED 
from the PORT OF NINGPO to the countries and places undermentioned, 
during the year ending the 3Ut December, 1849. 


No. in 
the 

Tariff 

Denomination of Articles 

Quantities 

To xchat Coun¬ 
tries and \ 

Places Exported 

Estimated 
Value in 
Spanish 
Dollars. 

1 

16 

32 

Alum, . 

Copper, . 

Mats, ... . 

Unenumerated Articles, 

Peculs 2,110 H.kong & Sing. 

„ 40 Fuhchau-fu 

Value $100 Hongkong & 

„ $435| Singapore 

2,110 

1 ,200 
mo 

435 

' Exch. ax <ts. Ad per Dollar, £833 1.8 Total Exporj™, 

| .*3.«4 5 


N.ngpo, 31 it December, 1849. G. G SlLi.lN A.Y Consul. 
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Art. II. Letter to the Editor of the Repository upon Dr. Legge's 
argument of the word for God in Chinese. By A Looker-on. 

To the Editor of the Chinese Repository , 

Sir, —I happened to see only yesterday a copy of Dr. Legge’s remarks 
on my letter to you. As to the error in transcribing Locke’s words to 
which he alludes, I do not know whether I am to blame or you : in 
a rough copy which I happen to have by me, I find the expression 
rightly quoted. Very possibly, however, in writing a second copy, 
I may have made a mistake Would Dr. Legge allow me to ask him, 
since he is so particular as to the least word, what he means on 
page 71 of his last pamphlet by “ eliminating” the truth? When I was 
a boy, I remember I was taught that to “ eliminate” an unknown 
quantity from an algebraic equation meant to get rid of it, to banish it: 
I am not aware now of any other sense in which the word is used : 
surely, therefore, Dr. Legge would not have us “eliminate” the truth ! 

I shall not allude to Dr. Legge’s remarks upon my former views. 
I do not myself hold them now, having been convinced (at least very 
nearly so) by the arguments I have heard since, and as much as any 
other by Dr. Legge’s own pamphlet, that Shin , and Shin alone, is a 
proper translation for the word God. I think it would be difficult to 
find a piece of reasoning more sophistical than that by which Dr. 
Legge tries in his first pamphlet to show us that God is a relative term. 
He does not tell us that “ God ” satisfies the conditions necessary to 
be satisfied in order that a word may be considered a relative term; 
he says, “ I have no hesitation ” in adding to the list that of “ God 
and creatures,” but he does not state that it has the qualifications of 
the class of relative terms. To do this he must show the nature of 
the relation that is implied. I presume from his words quoted above, 
that this is that of creation: is the word God then the same as creator ? 
“ Creator and creatures ” are correlatives; are “ God and creatures” 
the same idea in other words? If so, does Shdngti translate that 
relation ? I would remark that this must be shown. Pater in Latin 
expresses a particular relation ; Father in English expresses the same; 
we therefore translate the one by the other: does Shdngti then tran¬ 
slate the word God. if it means creator? It will not do to say God is a 
relative term, and Shdngtl is a relative, therefore God will be best 
translated by Shdngtl; we must show that the same peculiar relation 
is implied in both, and Bishop Boone conclusively shows that this is 
not the case, as far at least as the idea of creation is concerned. 

Again : Dr. Legge’s reasoning to show that “ God ” can not be a 
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generic term appears equally illogical. He points out a remarkable 
property of certain nouns not applicable to generic nouns, with one 
exception (this has been ably handled by others, but at present f waive 
the question of its accuracy), but he does not say that this is what 
constitutes the class of non-gmeric nouns, —in logical language, the 
differentia, or even aproprium of the class; indeed the admission of 
an exception prevents this supposition. Now, no doubt it is true that 
flying is a property of birds, but it is also one of some kinds of fish; 
if I were to infer, therefore, from an animal flying that it was a bird, 
1 should clearly be reasoning illogically. So this test may be a re¬ 
markable property of non-generic terms, but it must be shown that 
necessarily it is peculiar to them (and this not by numerous examples, 
but from their very nature), and the acknowledged exception of the 
word “ man ” prevents the possibility of this. 

In syllogistic form, Dr. Legge’s reasoning will stand thus (I may 
remark that I use the word “ non-generic, >f because Dr. L. applies the 
test to several classes of nouns as well as relatives) :— 

Non-generic terms satisfy this test; 

But God satisfies this test: 

Therefore God is a non-generic term. 

Now the logician will at once see that here there is an “ undistributed 
middle term. 1 ’ As, however, some of your readers may not be familiar 
with the technicalities of logic, the fallacy of the reasoning may be 
shown by a parallel case: 

Birds are flying animals; 

That fish is a flying animal *, 

Therefore that fish is a bird! 

Lastly, Sir, it is not God we wish to translate; it is Elohim and 
Thcos. It must be shown, therefore, that these are relative terms, 
and Dr. Legge’s test of course fails to do this. When the people of 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 11.) said that “ the gods (hoi theoi) are come down 
to us in the likeness of men,” I would ask Dr. Legge did they not 
mean that there were two classes (or genera) of beings— gods and 
men , they themselves being in one class, and the Apostles in the other? 
“ True,” it may be replied, “ but the relation of worship was supposed 
to exist between the two classes, as shown by the conduct of the 
priest and people.” I have no objection to grant this, but it must be 
remembered that if this constitutes God a relative term, it also con¬ 
stitutes men one (for they are clearly correlative in the passage), and 
Dr. Legge l believe, has not yet stated that man is a relative term. 
Again, in Isaiah xliv. 17, we find the prophet showing the absurdity 
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of idolatry by the different uses to which different parts of the same 
tree was put; one part served to give the man warmth and to cook his 
food, and “ the residue thereof he maketh a god” (El); now of these 
two parts, one would be called a fire , the other a god , and 1 can not 
see why the latter should be a relative term and not the former; the 
fire gives heat, the god gives blessings, as supposed; if the man sits 
before the fire, he receives heat, and if he kneels before the god, he 
fancies he gets blessings; but I do not think that Dr. Legge will tell 
us that fire is a relative term, and yet I can not see any great differ¬ 
ence between the heat-giver and the blessing-giver. 

Whether these views have been advanced by others or not, I do 
not know; if you think them worthy of insertion in the Repository, you 
will oblige, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 

19th September, 1650. A Looker-on. 


Art. III. Translations and Notice of two Mongolian Letters to 
Philip the Fair , king of France , 1305. By Mr. Meadows, 
Consular Interpreter, Canton. 

All the readers of the Repository know something of the crusades, 
and all have heard of Genghis Khan, but many probably do not know 
that the great-great-grandson of this conqueror had “ friendly rela¬ 
tions” with the kings of France and England, and that “ official com¬ 
munications” were exchanged in order to concert an attack on the 
Mohammedan sultan of Egypt by a combined army of Christian cru¬ 
saders, subjects of England and France, and of heathen Tartars, vas¬ 
sals of the emperor of China! Such is a historical fact, one recorded 
by old chroniclers, ridiculed in later times by Voltaire, but proved to 
be true by the sinologue R6musat, who found in the royal archives at 
Paris, about 500 years after they were written, two letters in pure 
Mongolian from Tartar viceroys of Persia, sealed with Chinese seals, 
one of which was undoubtedly bestowed on the holder at his investi¬ 
ture by his sovereign-lord, the emperor of China. 

These letters, which substantiated much that had previously been 
held for fabrication, were received and answered by Philip the Fair. 
Others sent at the same period to England were received and answer¬ 
ed by the first and second Edwards, and might possibly still be found 
in some of the English archives. 
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I subjoin a translation of those discovered by M. R^musat, following, 
however, not his renderings, but those into Germau by the Mongolian 
scholar Dr. Schmidt of St. Petersburg, which are more correct; and 
probably only more faithful versions of the originals, because of a 
vagueness and obscurity in one or two places. He published a pamphlet 
on the subject, entitled Philologisch-kritische Zugabe zu den zwei 
Mongol ischen Origin al-briefen der Konige von Persien Argun und 
Oldshaitu, to which brochure, to the M6moires, &c., of Rlmusat, and 
to D'Ohsson’s Histoire des Mongols, 1 refer the reader who would like 
to acquaint himself fully with the events that led to the subjoined leu 
ters. A short summary only is here given. 

The Mongolian people, at the birth of Genghis Khan, was composed 
of several tribes or clans who occupied a mountainous region on the 
present confines of China and Russia, not far from Kiakta, now the 
common mart of these two nations. There they seem to have fought 
among themselves as bitterly as did the clans of the Scotch Highlands 
in former days. Genghis was born chief of one of these clans, but 
his father, the old chief, dying when the heir was only 13 years of age, 
it was instantly pounced upon and dispersed by its enemies. Genghis 
himself was taken and cangued, but contrived to escape by getting 
to a small lake, and lying with his cangue round his neck, under water, 
his nostrils only above the surface, while his enemies were seeking for 
him on the banks. By dint of hard fighting during 30 years, after 
several reverses and many narrow escapes, he succeeded not only in 
re-establishing his own clan, but in subduing, first all the other 
Mongolian clans, then all the other races of Tartar nomads; from 
which time his life was one continued scene of successful warring. 
Hardy and courageous, rigidly just by nature, essentially barbarous 
by training and habits, he was eminently fitted for the career he ran. 
Before his time, among the Tartar hordes, “ nothing,” he said, “ was 
more common than theft and adultery, the child did not obey his 
parents, husbands had no confidence in their wives, wives were not 
submissive to their husbands, and robbery escaped with impunity; ” and 
his rigorously enforced code punished theft and adultery with death. 
Conversing one day with his generals, he asked them what they 
thought the chief pleasure of man. They all mentioned hunting. “No,” 
replied Genghis, “ the greatest enjoyment of man is to conquer his 
enemies, to drive them before him, to seize what they possess, to see 
the faces of the persons dear to them bathed in tears, and to press in his 
arms their daughters and their wives.” His formidable, easily-moved, 
ever-ready, armies were not even encumbered with Sir Charles Napier’s 
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6*iS Translation of Two Mongolian Letters . 

bits of soap, the Tartars being forbidden by one of his laws to wash their 
clothes, which must be worn till used out—a law doubtless strictly ob¬ 
served by himself. He was a ferocious, brave, inexorable, sagacious, 
dirty savage. Like several other great conquerors, he latterly believed 
himself to be a special instrument of the Divine will. That he was such 
an instrument, though not for purposes of vengeance as he supposed, 
there can now be little doubt. For when he died, his dominions extend¬ 
ed from the Baltic to the Japanese sea, embracing on the west Rus¬ 
sia, on the east Corea. His sons and grandsons, following up his con¬ 
quests, extended the Mongolian sway over the entire Asiatic continent, 
excepting the two peninsulas of India and Arabia, and over all Euro¬ 
pean Russia, while their armies devastated Poland, Hungary and 
Silesia. European prisoners and soldiers in these armies, and adven¬ 
turous merchants like Marco Polo, spread in Europe reports about an 
empire of incredible extent, wealth, and population at the extremity of 
Asia. This led to the memorable voyage of Columbus; which, again, 
led to the existence of a new state, destined far to exceed in wealth and 
grandeur that he went to seek, and the establishment of which was a 
great step towards the ultimate civilization of the world. 

Argun, a great-great-grandson of Genghis, ruled in Persia and the 
adjacent countries, where, though himself but a viceroy, a vassal of 
the Grand Khan or Mongolian eniperorat Peking, he numbered among 
his subject states the Christian kingdom of Armenia. The Mongols, 
heathens at bottom, were nearly indifferent to all forms of religion, and 
like the Chinese of the present day, ready to invoke the name of God 
whenever it suited their purpose. Their sway was therefore preferred 
by the kings of Armenia and Georgia to that of the proselyting Mo¬ 
hammedans of Egypt and Arabia, the inveterate enemies of Christiani¬ 
ty, to whom they must have fallen a prey at the time European ardor 
for crusades began sensibly to cool, had not the Mongolian power just 
then opposed a check to these rival conquerors. They consequently 
gave themselves much trouble to get the Mongols and crusaders to act 
in concert, and the letter of Argun is one of the results of their efforts. 

It says but little, and led to nothing at the time, but it has neverthe¬ 
less considerable historical and literary value. It is curious, among 
other things, to observe from it how powerful the influence of the un¬ 
varying Chinese literature has been throughout Asia. This letter, 
written by a Tartar ruler of Persia 600 years ago, is modeled so strict, 
ly on Chinese forms that it might, iri so far, have been issued from a 
Chinese yamun of the present day. The writer in a letter sealed with 
a seal conferred by his sovereign lord speaks as an undoubted siq erior 
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to the Ring of France, whose title he places low in the page, and to 
whom he conveys, with sufficient plainness, the intimation that it was 
his duty to have sent in the tribute of a vassal. 

The seal bears the inscription ^ ||| ^ ^ flf “ Seal of 

Supporter of the State and Pacifier of the People/' Rgmusat's transla¬ 
tion is “ Sceau du Ministre d'etat, Pacificateur des peupleswhich 
I am obliged to think erroneous. From his own remarks it seems 
plain that he has mistaken the construction. The phrase ||j 
does form a portion of some customary titles; but here the words 
l|gj| and -|jr are both verbs, holding parallel relations to their res¬ 
pective objects and and an exactly similar relation to 

During the reigns of Argun's successors, Gaikhatu, Gazan, and 
Oldshaitu, the Mongol armies began for the first time to suffer reverses. 
Syria was alternately occupied by them and the fcrces of the Egyptian 
sultans, but on the whole the fortune of war was against the Mongols, 
whose position in Persia became less secure. This may account for 
the more civil tone of Oldshaitu's letter. Argun merely answered 
briefly and haughtily in the affirmative to an overture made him : Old¬ 
shaitu commences a correspondence, and writes in a style of solicita¬ 
tion, though even he is careful to place the title of the sovereign he is 
addressing lower than his own. This letter says as little as the other; 
but they were doubtless merely intended as the credentials of the envoys 
sent with each, and who were empowered to treat of affairs in detail. 

With respect to the seal, Rlmusat says “ it verifies a fact which is 
perhaps not otherwise known; that Khodabendah # recognized, like the 
first princes of his dynasty, the supremacy of the khan or emperor of 
all the Tartars, who reigned at Peking. It has been asserted that 
Gazan, on coming to the Empire, had caused the name of the grand 
khans of Tartary on the coin current in his states to be effaced, and 
that he had declined to recognize these princes. If that be true, his 
successor must have himself renewed the bonds, whieh attached him 
to the head of his house, since he makes use under solemn circum¬ 
stances, of the seal which he had obtained of him, and the inscription 
of which in Chinese characters proves at once his authority and his 
vassalage." The inscription, which is as usual in the ancient seal 
character, decipherable only by those who have made them a special 
object of study, he transcribes as follows:— 

* The Persian name ol Oldshaitu. 

(57 
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and translates it, “ By a supreme decree, seal of the descendant of the 
eniperor, charged to reduce to obedience the ten thousand barbarians 
(Par un decret supreme sceau du descendant de Vempereur charge de 
riduire d Vobtissance Its diz mille barbares). A tier taking the precau¬ 
tions that every disagreement with an accurate scholar like Rlmusat 
requires, I am compelled to give a different interpretation to the in¬ 
scription. Even allowing his transcription into Chinese characters of 
later times to be correct, his translation is a very forced one, separating 
as it does the fifth from the sixth character. But it is not correctly 
transcribed by him. Good native scholars, supported by the opinion 
of the first seal engraver in the city of Canton, a man of some note in 
his line, declare the fifth character to be ^j]not The ancient 

seal form of Tpp has not indeed the thick lines at the bottom given in 
R£musal’s facsimile, but our experience of the impressions of Chi¬ 
nese official seals on letters has taught us that too much vermilion 
on the seal constantly transforms its thin lines into thick ones in the 
impression. 

The fifth character being the whole reads idiomatic Chinese; 
and may be rendered u Seal of the Emperor truly decreed [by 
Heaven], for bringing to harmony the ten thousand barbarians 
that is to say the seal which the Emperor, whom the true decree 
of heaven has made such, uses when he writes for the purpose of 
bringing the barbarian nations into concord. It is usual that the in- 
sciption on a Chinese official seal should be explanatory of the duties 
of the holder, or of the business the documents to which it is affixed 
are written on. Thus when an insurrection in the empire becomes se¬ 
rious, a special officer is usually commissioned to suppress it, who gets 
the “ Seal of the General charged to reduce the rebellious to order,’* 
or some similar one. This was given to general Yihshrtn sent to 
Canton during the English war, while Yihking in Chehkidng held 
that with the inscription “ Seal of the awe-spreading general.” Now 
the reader will perceive how much better the new rendering of the 
inscription now under discussion agrees with the tone of Oldshaitu’s 
letter than that of R^musat. He lays great weight on “concord,” 
but says nothing of “ obedience.” On the other hand my rendering 
makes the holder of the seal Hwdngti or Emperor, a title which no 
Chinese emperor would consent to give to a foreign sovereign. How 
then came this seal into the hands of the Persian ruler? The most 
credible solution of the problem this question raises seems to be the 
following: Those persons (probably Persian chroniclers) who R6m- 
musat states, as above, to have asserted that Gazan, the predecessor 
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of Oldshaitu, refused to acknowledge the supremacy of ihe Chinese 
emperors, were correct: Oldshaitu followed his example; and the 
seal was not given him by any emperor of China but made by himself. 
This solution appears to reconcile all inconsistencies, accounting, 
among other things for the absence at the beginning of the letter of 
the phrase occurring in Argun’s “ by the auspices of the Emperor;” 
which R6musat renders “ par le grSLce du khakan,” and of which he 
says, “ Fommission est surtout singuli6re dans uuc pi&ce marque6 
d’un sce.au accorde par le khakan.” Old usage, which makes us 
still keep to Latin and Norman-French mottoes, may h ave determined 
Oldshaitu to continue the use of the Chinese seal characters, already 
in his day very ancient. Resides, it may be remarked here that one of 
the tutors provided by their father Argun for his elder brother Gazan 
was a learned Chinese; from whom, or from some colleague of whom, 
it is hardly too bold a presumption to assume that he also received 
instruction. 


Lettf.r of Argun. 

By the power of the eternal God, and the auspices of the Emperor 
Argun : Our word :— 

King of France! Thou hast delivered to us through thy envoy Mar 
Bar-ssvema Sachora, the following message: “ When the troops of the 
Il'khan take the field against Egypt, we shall set out from hence to 
join them.” 

Approving of this, thy delivered message, We now declare that We, 
trusting in God, will set out in the end of the winter month of the tiger 
year (1290), and on the fifteenth of the first spring month will encamp 
at Damascus. If thou, thy word truly holding, seudest thy troops at the 
time, and to the place fixed, We will, if We, by the help of God, con¬ 
quer these peoples, deliver Jerusalem over to thee. Should the fixed 
period and place of meeting not be attended to, and the troops march¬ 
ed uselessly about, would that be proper? And if one is afterwards 
at a loss how to act, what advantage will one obtain? Further, it 
were well if thou, offering tribute by envoys of different tongues and 
languages, didst send in presents of the agreeable and rare things of 
France, together with pictures of various colors. How it is to be 
ordered must be decided by the power of God and the auspices of the 
emperor. Thus informing you, We send Miiskaril* Cliurtshi. 


5’uppov.l to bp ihp •* Binqnar.T' of the old writers 
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Our letter is written in the ox year (1280), on the sixth day of the 
last half of the first summer month, during Our residence at Kundtiian. 
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Littkr or Oldshaitv. 

Oldshaitu, Sultan, Our word. 

King of France, Sultan! It can not hare escaped you that you, 
the sultans of the Frankish nations, all from early times have lived 
in friendship with our noble great-grandfather, grandfather, father, 
and eldest brother, and that they, although distant, regarding each 
other as near, have mutually sent envoys with presents of greeting, 
iu order to make various communications. Now as We have by the 
power of Qod ascended the great throne, let Us in nothing alter or de¬ 
part from the policy of the former noble personages, Our grandfather, 
noble father, and brother, in what respects the established administra¬ 
tion of the territories, agreed on by the former noble personages, but 
regarding the same as ou oath, knit the friendship still closer than be¬ 
fore, and always send envoys reciprocally to each other. These are 
Our thoughts. 

Through the inciting words of bad people we, elder and younger 
brothers, have lived in mutual illwill. Now having obtained from God 
one heart, we descendants of Genghis Khan, who have warred 
against each other for forty-five years, and in particular Temu Khan, 
Toktogha, Chabar, and Togha, have reconciled ourselves; and 
have united the people and reestablished friendly intercourse from 
the land of the Chinese where the sun rises, to the Talu lake. We 
have agreed that all shall fall united on any one among us who might 
think differently. And now how should We abandon your ways of 
friendship with the noble personages, Our grandfather, father, and 
brother. Thus informing you, We send the two envoys Mamuluk 
and Turnon. It has been reported to Us that you, the various sultans 
of the Franks live in concord; and truly what could there be better 
than concord! That we now by the power of God will fall with 
united force upon all opposed to concord, that may God know! 

Our letter is written in the seven hundred and fourteenth year (of 
the Hejra), on the eighth day of the last half of the first summer 
month of the serpent* year (1305). 


* Each of the Chinese characters known as ti cki terrestrial branches, 

used in the names of their cycle of sixty years, has a certain animal approriated 
to it as a rat, an ox, a tiger &c , whose names, though never used in authorised 
or standard Chinese works to denote time, are frequently so employed by other 
nation* of Eastern and Central Asia. 
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A'ntr. —T!ie wonts inclosctl in pnreutliPsiK in the text of tlioHP letters arc in¬ 
serted from Schmidt* copy as Lite modern orthography of the same word with 
that which precedes it. 


Art. IV. Pagodas in and near Canton; their names cuul time of 
their erection . 

The term pagoda t now usually applied to the lofty hexagonal storied 
towers common near Chinese cities, is said to be derived from the 
Sanscrit word bhagavati , or ‘ holy house.’ By the Portuguese and 
French writers, the word is still used todesignnte temples of all kinds 
in India, Siam, and China; the lofty, storied pagodas being called 
toircr*. Many of the temples in India have lofty pyramidal structures 
attached to them, as in the famous pagoda at Tanjore, and the applica¬ 
tion of the term to the Chinese structures was easy and appropriate. 
English writers, however, have looked chiefly to the towers in China 
as resembling the Hindu buildings, while continental travelers seem 
to have paid more regard to the general purposes of the latter establish¬ 
ments, and have called the temples in China pagodas. This distinc¬ 
tion needs to be attended to in reading hooks on China, for a large 
proportion of the pagodas here have no temples attached to them. 
Whether the tali t)v or Chinese pagoda is derived from the Indian 
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is a question which has been discussed at some length; we are 
inclined to think that it is indigenous, and that even the unimagina- 
tive Chinese architect would have produced something better than the 
simple nine-storied pagoda if he had tried to imitate the ornate pyrami¬ 
dal edifice of the Hindu. The similarity between the two is too slight, 
and the purposes for which they were erected too unlike, to lead us to 
suppose that one was copied from the other. The Chinese tdh is 
somewhat connected with the Budhist faith, and a few still have mo¬ 
nasteries near them; but they are so much more closely related to 
the geomantic notions of this people, that they are not now much 
associated with the Budhists. The remark of Rev. Mr. Milne, in refer¬ 
ence to the Tower of Ningpo, “ that the presence of such an edifice 
not only secures to the site the protection and favor of heaven if it 
already bears evidences of enjoying it, but represses any evil influences 
that may be native to the spot, and imparts to it the most salutary and 
felicitous omens,” at once explains their purpose, and discloses the 
motive which has impelled the Chinese to erect such apparently use¬ 
less buildings. 

The number of pagodas in China is unknown, and there is some 
variety in their height and mode of construction, but their general as¬ 
pect is marked with the same uniformity that attaches to everything 
architectural in this country. De Guignes has given drawings of seven, 
which he visited in his journey to Peking; the highest among them 
was near Kdutang chau in Sh&ntung, and was eleven stories high. 
This writer seems at a loss to account for the fact that those erected 
near small towns are lower and smaller than those in cities, and sup¬ 
poses there may be some proportion demanded by usage between the 
size of the pagoda and the town; but the difference is owing probably 
entirely to the greater wealth of the city. This author mentions one of 
seven stories near Yingchau fu in Kiangsu nearly uniform in size to 
the top, the stories of which were merely divided by three rows of 
black bricks. He also speaks of many pagodas of five and seven 
stories in heightindeed no district town or prefecture is considered 
to be complete without one of these felicitous structures, and they are 
probably as numerous as the district towns, though in many cases a 
cheap brick edifice of five stories is made to insure whatever of good 
luck the tdh can bring. 

The following account of the pagodas in the vicinity of Canton by 
a visiter to one or two of them, we introduce in connection with the 
preceding general observations, assured that our readers will be in¬ 
terested in its notices of these structures, which arc such prominent 
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objects of sight and curiosity to every one who comes up the Pearl river 
to the City of Rams. A notice of an attempt to repair two of them 
will be found in Vol. IV., page 189, to which we refer the reader in 
connection with these notices. 

“It was a cloudy fresh morning in the month of May, when 1 left 
Whampoa in company with a friend to visit the Second Bar Pagoda. 
The tide was in our favor, and as we rapidly drifted by the ships, and 
found ourselves beyond Blenheim Reach and going down the river, 
the boatmen began to throw out hints of the proximity of pirates, river 
thieves, and other evilminded people ; but not a word would we hear of 
all their misgivings. After a couple of hours 1 rowing we left the boat 
in a creek at the foot of the hill on which the pagoda stands, and went 
ashore at a farmhouse. The workmen in this establishment were a 
hearty set of fellows, and received us with loud protestations of good¬ 
will asking us a variety of questions, and replying to our inquiries 
with much good humor. Their dwellings and the buildings for stor¬ 
ing the grain, and the farming utensils, were arranged on two sides 
of a well made threshing-floor, above two hundred feet long. Many 
boats, apparently connected with the farmstead, lay in the creek, pro¬ 
tected by a stout fence of wattles from marauders going up and down 
the river. The whole boat population came into the floor, and after 
a few friendly words, we left them to proceed on our way. In passing 
through an avenue of fine plantain trees, which lay between the 
floor and the hill, I was led to observe the sagacity of the Chinese in 
planting this succulent vegetable in a spot where it would have plenty 
of nourishment in the driest weather, at the same time that its roots 
served to strengthen the bank, and its fallen leaves manure the adja¬ 
cent fields. 

“ The pagoda stands on a bluff hill of old red sandstone; the side 
towards the river is quite precipitous, a narrow path leading up to the 
top. About half, the way up this path, we reached a ledge a rod 
or more broad, and came to more quarries similar to those at the base, 
but much more extensive. These excavations showed that the Chi¬ 
nese were well acquainted with cutting out freestone. Myriads of tons 
had been removed, and the walls had been in most cases left perpen¬ 
dicular ; iu their general aspect, they strongly reminded me of those at 
Silsilis on the Nile, though here the effects of moisture and vegetatiou 
had concealed most of the rubbish. 

“ As we mounted the brow of the hill, the landscape began to open 
upon us, and to increase in beauty as well os extent, so that by the 
vol. xix. no. x. 08 
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time we had reached the foot of the pagoda, we were fully repaid for 
the toilsome ascent, and the discomfort of getting wet and missing 
our path. The pagoda stood alone ; not a building, nor anything was 
near to show that habitations had ever clustered around it; while the 
old citadel wall a few rods off indicated that this place had not always 
been thus lonely. The larger portion of the hill was covered with plats 
of vegetables and a few fields of rice, raised for the most part on 
numerous terraces, which gave the impression of former agricultural 
labors far greater than the present. 

“We mounted by the stairs in the walls to the eighth story, meeting 
here a disjointed human skeleton, the remains of some poor wretch 
who had probably gone up in this lonely tower to die. The prospect 
around us was magnificent and picturesque in a high degree. From 
our lofty point of view, Lintin 1. and the city of Canton were both visi¬ 
ble, and the pagodas at Whampoa and Canton stood like guardians of 
the Inner Land. On the east, lay the wide expanse of the Pearl river, 
here called the Sea of Lions, and more than a mile wide; its further 
shore was once the scene of mortal strife during the late with England; 
and its now peaceful waters were once illuminated by the lurid flames 
and explosion of the ship Chesapeake, on which and the raft before it, 
the Cantonese had fondly trusted for defense against the invaders. 
South, the barren hills about the Bogue shut out most of the prospect; 
but on the west and southwest, a plain stretched farther than the eye 
could reach, rendered picturesque by a succession of rice-grounds and 
other fields, villages embosomed in groves, and canals and rivulets run¬ 
ning in every direction, whose course was apparent in many cases only 
by the masts and sails of boats peeping out of the rice fields; the whole 
showing the industry and thrift of the people. Hills bounded the 
horizon on the north, affording a pleasing transition from the plains in 
the other direction. Probably more than a hundred villages were in 
sight, and it was a melancholy reflection that all their industrious 
inhabitants were ignorant of the God who had spread out this fair 
expanse of fertility and beauty for their use. 

“ The stillness around us was the more pleasant in contrast to the 
noise of the Factories at Canton, and the feeling of repose which this 
quiet induced was deepened by the sight of the deserted citadel just 
below us, suggesting the toils and cares of its former human inmates— 
now all gone. Curiosity was excited to learn something of this ruin, and 
on since looking into a local topography, I have found a few notes 
respecting it and the pagoda, (usually called the Lien-hwd tah , or Wa¬ 
ter Lily pagoda,) which may interest other visitors, as they have me. 
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“ * The S9dh Li (Stone Whetstone) hill is about & li east of Golden Goose 
hill; it is 2000 cubits or so high, 10 li broad each way, and surrounded by 
water, which runs by it on eaoh aide, this hill rising abruptly in the centre. 
Below it is the Sea of Lions, and on its east is a stone precipice, rising high 
and steep, which resembles a lion in its form; in its boeom is a cave in which 
six or seven men can be seated, and a rill runs many hundred feet down it; 
this hill thus forms the defense of the Bogne. At this place there is a cliff 
called Kin-Umgi or the Variegated Porch, because it can be paced along 
like a corridor for a hundred paces or more, and visitors go there and sit, 
sometimes getting their garments wet by the spray of the streamlet. The 
geomancers say that it is by five [hills like] beasts which here lock up and 
obstruct the flow of the waters, that the great sea is warded off from the 
entrance—a circumstance of great importance to the good luck of the capital. 
In the time of the Ming dynasty, P&ng and Koh, two scholars in the district 
of N&nh&i, took upon them to require rental of this hill, and invited traders 
to come and cut stone, which wounded the pulse of the ground, and caused 
sorrow and evil to the literary people around. In the year 1566, five fcfipii* 
of the district, named Li, Lid, Lin, Li&ng, and Tsui petitioned the government 
to prohibit the quarrying of stone, and then they erected a pogoda of nine 
stories on the summit, called Skih-li /jj J|| or Stone Whetstone pagoda ; 
it is situated below Whampoa I. and above Tiger 1. In the days of K&nghi, 
when the coast-people were removed into the interior, this place was fixed on 
as a limit, and a brick citadel was accordingly erected on the boundary 
line, with a camp and signal-fire tumuli; it is now called the L:en-hw& eking, 
or Lily Flower citadel. Since the second year of Tsungching, in A.D* 
1630, for a period of a hundred and more years, the quarries in this hill had 
been repeatedly opened and shut up; but latterly miscreants of the place in 
combination with the traitorous merchant L&u, surreptitiously got stone there 
as they pleased, the underlings of government receiving bribes therefor, 
and preventing any one from interfering—thus making the leak in the dam 
still wider. But in the 29th year of Kienlung, A.D. 1765, Doctor Ling and 
others petitioned their excellencies the provincial officers, who ordered two 
tablets to be erected, one in the citadel on the hill and the other in the 
literary chancellor's office in Canton, prohibiting stone to be taken from the 
quarries.’ 

“ From this it appears that this ruin is connected with one of the 
strangest freaks of despotism recorded in Chinese annals—that of 
ordering all the inhabitants of the coast to remove thirty miles into 
the interior to escape the ravages of a pirate from whom the imperial 
forces could not protect them. This event happened about 1665, so 
that this wall has stood not far from 180 years; not a vestige of the 
fire tumuli spoken of are to be seen, nor did we find the tablet ordering 
the quarries to be shut up, though perhaps a little search might 
bring it to light. The area inclosed by this wall is a few square 
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rods, and several piles of brick in it, covered with weeds, show where 
buildings once stood. The pagoda is built of brick throughout; 
one beam stretches across the eighth story to support a pillar which 
once projected beyond the top several feet, and was intended to call 
down good influences from heaven. The total height is 150 feet. It 
would be a difficult affair to reach the top, and I suspect none of the 
numerous visitors whose names are cut in the walls at the lookout 
window have ever undertaken it. 

“ At the southern part of the hill is a small cave, and a solitary 
Budhist, in the true ascetic spirit of his faith, has taken up his abode 
in it with a number of gilded idols, whom he serves. The inhabitants 
of a small town on the southwest no doubt furnish him food and praise 
enough for his support and eucouragement in addition to the produce 
of his own gardening, to make his life comfortable. Not far from 
his cell is a singular well or shaft sunk in the rock about forty feet, but 
though there is water in it, one can not be sure it was dug for a well; 
perhaps this is the place where the stone-cutters 1 wouuded the pulse 
of the ground/ as the preceding account mentions. 

11 We returned to our boat by a path which wound around the inland 
slope of the hill, enjoying the varied prospect before us. The frequent 
presence of foreigners in this region on shooting excursions after the 
wild fowl which abounds in these low grounds, has rendered the in¬ 
habitants well acquainted with them, so that no one who is disposed 
need hesitate to refresh himself with a visit to the Second Bar Pagoda. 

“ As we approached Whampoa, its pagoda formed a prominent 
object of view, and as it is equally known by name with the other, I 
make a short extract from the same topography in explanation of its 
erection. Like that it is built of brick in an octagonal form, but the 
walls are thicker, and the stairs do not ascend regularly, but are cut in 
alternate flights on opposite sides. The floors or timbers which mark¬ 
ed the several stories inside, and connected these stairways, have long 
since disappeared, so that now' it is necessary to bring a stout plank 
to lay across from window to window as one goes up, pulling it up 
after him as the ascent is made. The pagoda rests upon a substantial 
stone plinth, each of its eight sides being marked with one of the 
mystical diagrams of Fuhhi—in the eyes of the builders, doubtless 
considered to be essential to the prosperity of the building. It is finish¬ 
ed off circularly inside instead of angularly to correspond to the 
outside; the height is not far from 180 feet. The native accout^#? 
the Uni Ngdu tdh jffjj ^ J^or ^hampou Pagoda is as f()^C\v;s:— 
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u In the southeastern part of the district of Pwanyli, thirty li from Canton, 
an island rises out of the river, about a hundred cubits high, having three 
hillocks on it, like guitars in. shape. In the reign of Wanlih of the Ming 
dynasty, A. D. 1508, Kwoh Pi, Wkng Hioh-tsang, and Yfcng Sui-ytin, officers 
of the Imperial Banqueting House, requested permission of the lieutenant, 
governor and treasurer to build a nine storied pagoda, which standing 
prominently in the midst of the waters, would greatly add to the view. They 
named it HM-ng&u tdh , or the Sea Whale pagoda ; on the north a hall was 
built for Shkngti, and at its side a monastery called the Hai-ngku sz\ The 
governors Tai Yku and Chin Tk-ko, with the two fuyuen Ku and Lid, Iso 
subscribed for its erection.' 

“ The buildings here mentioned are now deserted by the priests, and 
so dilapidated, that they are hardly inhabitable; while the grounds 
about them, the walls, gateways and everything else, show neglect 
and poverty— weeds having taken the place of flowers, and disorder of 
neatness and regularity. Ruin and solitude seem to be more in harmony, 
however, with these relics of olden time, and notwithstanding the zeal 
of some devout people, it is likely that the pagoda and its precincts 
will gradually become more neglected and ruinous, though it does not 
show symptoms of immediate falling. 

“ From the Whampoa pagoda the Halfway pagoda stands in a wes¬ 
terly direction, by the side of a small creek, called Lob creek by the 
seamen, through which they sometimes pass to shorten their way in 
going up to Canton. This pagoda is surrounded by fields and habita¬ 
tions, and has not the neglected air of the other two, though like them 
its brick walls are crumbling, and low shrubbery on the projecting 
rooflets shows the progress of dilapidation. Its stairways are built like 
the Whampoa pagoda, and it is about the same height. I also subjoin 
a short extract concerning the Chih Kang tdh from the same work 
which has furnished the preceding :— 

“ ‘ The Red Stone Knoll is more than ten li south of Canton; it is red like 
cinnabar. The geomancere say there is a precious thing below it In the 
days of the Tang dynasty, a man from the Fu-nkn kingdom ^ ^ jj|j 
(Annum ?) wished to buy it for ten thousand pieces of money, but the prefect 
replied, ‘It is the hill which protects the southern region, and can not be 
parted with.' In the reign of Tienki of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1621-28) 
Li Shi-wan, a scholar of the district of Nanhai, took the lead in building & 
pagoda on the top of it in order to protect the river entrance to the prefecture 
and city; it is commonly called the Chih Kang tdh ^ jjjjJ ^ or Red Knoll 
pagoda. There was once a Budhist temple and pavilion to the God of Lite¬ 
rature near it, and scholars often collected there to study and write, but these 
ure now till destroyed.’ 
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“ The two pagodas within the walls of the city of Canton are not aa 
conspicuous to persons coming up the river as their height would 
indicate, in consequence of the intervening city walls, masts, flagstaffs, 
&c., which partly hide them. They are seen to good advantage, how* 
ever, from the hills north of the city. The Kwdng t&h or 

Plain Pagoda, as it is commonly called, is remarkable, as it shows the 
wealth and power of the Mohammedans in Canton at the time it was 
erected, about a thousand years ago. The Mohammedans still reside 
in its neighborhood, and maintain a mosque for their religious services, 
which surrounds the base of the pagoda, it rising like a minaret from 
the centre. The Manchti garrison is also stationed in this quarter. 
The account of the Plain Pagoda given in the Kw&ngchau CAi is very 
meager:— 

“ ‘ The HiM Sking v? or Remembering-the-Holy Monastery, 

is situated within the city, and was built during the TAng dynasty by fo¬ 
reigners ; it can be ascended by circuitous stairs. It is 165 cubits high. In 
the days of Ming, Abdallah, a foreign officer lived here with seventeen families. 
On the summit was a golden cock, which turned with the wind, and every 
year the foreigners used to go up to the top of it during the fifth and sixth 
moons about four o’clock in the morning, and call out with a loud voice, 
praying to the weathercock. In 1386, a tyfoon threw down the golden cock, 
which was carried to the imperial treasury, and a copper one put up in its 
place; this was thrown down, and a [wooden] gourd put up, which was again 
thrown down in 1670.’ 

u If this notice is complete as regards its erection, it shows that the 
structure must be very solidly built, to have resisted the effects of 
climate and time; and though a few shrubs can be seen growing on 
the upper part, it is not ruinous. Not far from it stands the Hwd 
fAA or Flowery Pagoda, as it is called for distinction’s sake, 

but as no foreigner can go in and see these erections, I can only give 
the native account, from which it appears that the Flowery Pagoda is 
a very ancient edifice, though not so old as its fellow:— 

M ‘The7Vtng Wein' ^ (i. e. Placid Intelligence Monastery) is 

situated in the northwest part of Canton, under the jurisdiction of the NAnhAi 
magistrate. In the time of the Eastern Han (A.D. 25-190), the Longevity 
Monastery was erected on the spot, and a niece of the Imperial house of Lid 
dwelt there as a nun. In the reign of Tatung (A.D. 537), the lama TAnyti 
erected a pagoda here to hold a relic, and called the edifice the Precious Dig¬ 
nified Monastery; this was recorded in a tablet put up about the year 620 by 
WAng Poh. In 988, the name was changed to Tsing Wei; at this date the 
pagoda was dilapidated. About the year 1090, Lin Sid, the deputy district 
magistrate of Paukl in Shensi, took the lead in giving fluids for rebuilding it 
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Ho had fixed the limits of the ground, when & god appeared to him in a dream 
and told him to make the place broader; so he made it 45 cubits broad; on 
digging, he came to an ancient well, and found nine rings spread around the 
wall just where he had measured to build, and a huge tripod in which were 
discovered three swords and a mirror shining as bright as a newly buried Bud- 
ha's tooth; under these the foundations of the old pagoda were recognized. 
He collected laborers and procured tiles, and raised it 907 cubits, calling it 
the Tsing Wei monastery and Thousand Budhas' Pagoda. In the reign of 
Shaushing (A.D. 1095), the minister Su Tungpo coming here called the 
monastery the Six Banians; and in 1374, half of it was taken down to erect 
a granary; two years after, the abbot Kienyii built a Budhist temple on the 
east side of the pagoda, and changed the gate of the monastery to the east, 
ordering the priest Kin-pien to fast there very strictly. At present, the 
monastery receives the rental of about 940 acres. Next to the K w4ng~hau sz*, 
or Bright Filial monastery, this is the most ancient in Canton.' 

“ A native friend tells me that the banians mentioned in this notice 
still exist, but I suppose this assertion is to be taken like the legend 
given of the mulberry tree near Cairo, under which the Virgin rested 
when she came into Egypt from her flight out of Judea—namely, that 
other banian trees stand where they did; for since the famous poet 86 
Tungpo came to Canton, it has been sacked twice, and almost burned 
to ashes. These trees are, I think, cherished for the sake of the poet, 
and it is pleasant to find that in China too, genius can hallow spots 
in the eyes of posterity. The Hw& tdh is a good deal out of repair, 
and the citizens are no longer allowed to ascend it as formerly to 
enjoy the prospect, lest accidents occur. 

“ These five are all the pagodas visible when ascending the Pearl 
river, but according to the same work from which I have before 
quoted, there are fifteen others in this department alone, of which I 
have seen only the one near Hiingsh&n town, a lofty spire nearly 900 
feet high perched on a hill fully 500 feet above the river, and forming 
one of the most conspicuous objects in th it region. On asking a na¬ 
tive friend the reason why none have been built during the present 
dynasty, he says the fung»skwui doctors, or geomancers, now decry 
them as bringing ill luck, and that they have gone out of fashion in 
these days. People now erect wan tah ^ ^ or literary pagodas, 
three stories high, and dedicate them to the God of Literature, whose 
image is usually found enshrined in them. This, he remarks, indicates 
the literary taste of the present day, but I tell him I think it proves 
the poverty and want of spirit of the people nowadays to be content 
with a wan pih or mere writing-pencil, which these are modeled after 
and usually called, while their ancestors put up solid structures two 
hundred feet high, and calculated to last a thousand years.” 
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Art. V. Version of the Old and New Testaments in Chinese: 
proceedings of the Protestant missionaries at the several ports , 
and of their delegates at Shanghai, relative thereto ; Resolutions 
adopted August Isf, I860. 

From the Committees of Delegates, now engaged at Shanghai on the 
revision of the Chinese version of the Sacred Scriptures, we have re¬ 
ceived two Resolutions, with permission to lay the same before our 
readers. Before doing this, however, we will bring down the narrative 
of proceedings, relative to the work, which has so long been an object 
of interest to many, viz., an improved version of the Holy Bible. This 
work, it will be remembered, was undertaken by Protestant raissiona. 
ries of various denominations, assembled at Hongkong in 1843. De. 
legates, elected in pursuance of measures then adopted, assembled at 
Sh&ngh&i in June* 1847; and finished their revision of the New Tes¬ 
tament at their session on 24th of July, as mentioned on page 464, 
having had the work in hand somewhat more than three years. This 
may seem a long time, yet perhaps not, if the nature and difficulties 
of the work be duly considered. In writing as above, “ finished 
their revision, 11 we do not understand that the Delegates have no more 
to do in endeavoring to improve the version; and we will revert to it 
again after giving some account of what has been done with reference 
to a version of the Old Testament, and introduce the two Resolutions 
alluded to above. 

The plan of having the work of preparing the improved version of 
the Sacred Scriptures in Chinese, apportioned to the missionaries at 
the several stations, having failed in a great measure with regard to 
the New Testament, it was not deemed advisable to adopt the same 
plan with regard to the Old Testament Entertaining these views the 
Committee of Delegates, engaged on the version of the New Testa¬ 
ment at Shanghai, passed the three following Resolutions, December 
18th, 1849:— 

“ 1 si. That the plan of having the existing translations of the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures portioned out for revision among the local committees of stations, re¬ 
commended at the original meeting (at Hongkong in 1843), with reference to 
the New Testament be not adopted with regard to the Old,—because, on 
trial, that plan has been found to consume much time and to be productive of 
but little benefit, it being (as the secretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society remarked) beautiful iu theory, but unsatisfactory in practical appli¬ 
cation. 
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“2d. That the work of revising the versions of the Old Testament in Chi¬ 
nese be placed in the hands of a Committee of Delegates, who shall be ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose by the several local Committees hereinafter to be 
mentioned, and who shall be the Anal judges of the version. 

“3 d. That the Protestant missionaries, who are interested in the original 
plan of revising the Chinese versions of the Sacred Scriptures, and located 
at the following places,—viz. Canton, Hongkong, Amoy, Fuhchau, Ningpo, 
and Sh&ngh4i—be recommended to form local Committees at their respective 
stations, which local Committees shall be entitled each to send one or more 
delegates at their option; it being understood, however, that the delegate 
or delegates from any one local Committee shall only be entitled to one vote.” 

These three Resolutions were immediately communicated to the 
missionaries resident at the abovenamed places; and, consequent 
thereon, delegates were elected. It was also determined, by reso¬ 
lutions passed by a majority of these six stations, that Sh4ngh&i should 
be the place of meeting, and the time the first of July 1850, or as soon 
after that date as practicable,—it being deemed proper that the dele¬ 
gates employed on the New Testament should complete their work, 
before those for the Old should commence their sessions. At length, 
the work on the New Testament being nearly completed, the first of 
August was agreed upon as the day for the meeting of the delegates, 
elected to form the Committee for the preparation of the version of the 
Old Testament. Accordingly, so many of those delegates as were pre¬ 
sent at ShAnghVi on that day, assembled and organized themselves 
into committee; and immediately proceeded to their work on the Old 
Testament. 

On the two following Resolutions, both passed the same day by the 
two Committees (the one on the New Testament and the other on the 
Old), we offer no remarks, further than to note the fact, that thereby 
the two Committees are relieved from any further discussion of or 
action on, a most perplexing question. The meetings, at which these 
resolutions were passed, were held at the residence of Dr. Medhum. 

“Shanghai, August 1st, 1850. 

“ Present, Drs. Medhurst, Boone, and Bridgman, and the Rev. Messrs. Stro- 
nach and Milne; the following passed unanimously: 

“ The Committee of Delegates, engaged on the version of the translations of 
the New Testament in Chinese, having now completed their work, the words 
and Ilvsufux being left untranslated, according to the resolution of the 
Committee of Delegates passed in 1847, do hereby Resolve, 

“That the version, as it now stands, be offered to the Bible Societies of 
Europe and America, and to all and every one of the Protestant missionaries 
at present engaged, or who may hereafter be engaged, in the work of evan¬ 
gelizing China; with the understanding that all parties who shall make use of 
vul. xix. wo. x. t>9 
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this version shall refrain from altering the text, as now given out by this Com¬ 
mittee, who reserve to a majority of their own body the right to make any 
alterations therein: this last restriction, however, not to extend to those who 
differ from us with respect to the rendering of the word Bcmt7i£«, which is to 
be left open to various renderings, according to the Resolution of the General 
Committee passed in 1643. 

“ The vote of the members of the Committee of Delegates, being equally 
divided on the rendering of the words 0io$ and llvfvpa, this version must 
either leave their hands with the blanks that have been left for these words, 
or be laid side as useless, unless an appeal be taken to some other parties 
to fill these blanks; to which appeal this Committee can not agree. Under 
these circumstances, being fully persuaded that several parties will issue on 
their own responsibility, versions that differ in the rendering of the words 
and IIvfufMc, and believing that said diversity of rendering will cause less 
injury if all parties use the same version, instead of having different versions 
as well as various renderings of these important words: 

“The Committee of Delegates resolve, as before mentioned, to offer the 
version as it now stands, to the Bible Societies of Europe and America, and 
to all the other parties abovementioned, throwing upon said parties all the 
responsibility of any action with respect to the version thus offered to them, 
which they may severally deem it best to take for the spread of the Gospel 
in China, the Committee of Delegates feeling themselves released from any 
further responsibility with respect to the rendering of the words 0spc and 
Kvivpa by their inability to come to any decision in regard to it in their body. 

“True Copy, E* C. Bam om a if, Recording Secretary." 

“ Shingliii, August 1st, 1850. 

* Present, Die. Medhurst, Boone, and Bridgman, and the Rev. Messrs. Stro- 
nach, Milne, Shock and Culbertson, the following was passed unanimously : 

M A paper, stating the grounds on which the Committee of Delegates for the 
version of the New Testament had agreed to offer to the Bible Societies of 
Europe and America, and to all the Protestant missionaries in China, their 
version of the New Testament in Chinese, with the words 0«oc and IlviufM 
untranslated, having been read, Dr. Boone proposed the following Preamble 
and Resolution, which being seconded by Mr. Stronach, was unanimously 
carried: 

“ Whereas, a majority of the Committees at the local stations having deter- 
minded, that the rendering of the words El, Eloah, Elokim and Ruach, shall 
be excepted from the decision of the Committee of Delegates appointed for 
the revision of the translations of the Old Testament in Chinese, it is there¬ 
fore, 

“ Resolved, that this Committee, with a view to place the rendering of the 
words God and Spirit in the Old Testament on the same basis as they have 
been put in the New Testament, will offer each successive portions of the Old 
Testament, as it shall be completed by them, to the Bible Societies of Europe 
and America, and to all the Protestant missionaries in China, leaving the 
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word* Ely Eloah, Elohitn, and Ruach, when they correspond to the words 
God, a God, Gods, and to the word Spirit, untranslated; throwing upon (he 
abovementioned parties all the responsibility of taking such action with respect 
to the version of the several parts of the Old Testament thus offered to the n, 
as they shall severally deem best for publishing God’s holy word among the 
Chinese. 

“The Committee in making this offer of their version to the Bible Societies, 
and to the Protestant missionaries in China, wish it to be distinctly under¬ 
stood, that they shall expect all parties who publish editions thereof to refrain 
from altering the text given out by this Committee, who reserve to a majority 
of their own body the right to make any alterations therein. 

u The Committee feel themselves as a body released from the responsibility 
of making any decision with respect to the rendering of the words Etehim and 
Ruach, by the action of the majority of the local Committees, by which action 
the right to render these words is withheld from this Committee. 

“True copy, E. C. Beid«man, RteonKngSeerdary. n 

There is yet one other Resolution which we are able to lay before our 
readers; it will bring up the point to which we alluded above. It was 
passed at a full meeting of the Delegates, April 2d, 1850:— 

“ Resolved, that as we proceed with the revision, copies of each book, 
when completed, shall be sent to such of the local Committees as request 
them,—it being understood, that the missionaries at said stations defray the 
expense of transcribing their respective copies, and also that they do not pub¬ 
lish the same without the consent of this Committee.” 

The “ revision ” here spoken of is of the version of the N. T., 
preparing and revising which has engaged the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee for nearly three years. In a preamble to the above resolution, 
the object of sending copies of each book to the local Committees is 
stated to be, 11 that suggestions and criticisms may be elicited for con* 
sideration previously to the separation of this Committee.” Now as 
all the delegates forming the first Committee have been elected mem¬ 
bers of the second, the period for their separation will, we suppose, 
terminate only with the completion of the entire work. We draw at¬ 
tention to this point, because, if we have taken the correct view of 
the case, the delegates for the version of the New Testament, while 
they, by their resolution of August, “ offer the version as it now stands 
to the Bible Societies, &c.,” do still “ reserve to a majority of their 
own body the right to make any alterations therein.” This is an im¬ 
portant provision, for by it any one, interested in the improvement of 
this version of the New Testament, will have opportunity to bring to the 
notice, and urge on the attention of the Committee every and all “ criti¬ 
cisms and suggestions” he may think worthy of further consideration. 
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Tenets of the Budhists. 

Manuscript copies of the version of this New Testament are already, 
wc presume, in the hands of most of the missionaries now in China; 
and we understand that it is the purpose of different parties to put it 
immediately to press, said parties filling up the blanks so as to ac¬ 
cord with their own respective views. This early printing of the ver¬ 
sion will not we hope, prevent it from receiving the closest possible 
examination by all the missionaries, with a view to further improve¬ 
ments, ere the separation of the Committee. We rejoice to know that 
several very able and competent judges have declared themselves high¬ 
ly pleased with the version. A variety of opinions however, there 
doubtless will be; and it will be strange indeed if all are favorable. 
We say, Give it a full and fair trial; and to such as have the ability, 
we say, Improve it all you can. Whoever will point out its errors, 
and bring forward suggestions requisite for their correction, will do 
good service. 

We have also received a copy of the following Preamble and 
Resolution adopted by the Committee of Delegates on the New Tes¬ 
tament, Shanghai, August 11th, 1S50. 

u Whereas a diversity of opinion exists respecting the intention of this 
w Committee in regard to criticisms and suggestions which may be may sent 
u to them for the improvement of their version, after it shall have been put to 
u press; and whereas all the Delegates forming this Committee have been 
u elected members of the Committee on the Old Testament, therefore un- 
M animously 

“ Resolved, that this Committee will give all due attention to the criticisms 
u and suggestions, which may be sent to them, as well after as before the 
“ version is put to press; and that they do not propose to put the version out 
“ of their hands, dually, till such time as the Committee on the Old Testa- 
u inent is prepared to take the same step in regard to its version.” 


Art. VI. Tenets of the Budhists , and laws respecting their idols in 
Siam. By A Correspondent. 

Budhism is a system of atheism. According to its religious teachers 
and their sacred books, they have no God, no supreme Being who 
made the world, whom they fear or venerate, or who will call them to 
account, or reward or punish them for their deeds. Reward follows 
merit, and punishment follows wickedness, as a certain consequence. 
Hence an accumulation of good deeds such as building temples and 
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feeding priests, secures either in the present or some of the numerous 
future states of being through which they are to pass, a reward of hap¬ 
piness; while wickedness, such as taking animal life, will be followed 
with a sure penalty of suffering, either in the present or some future 
state of being. But no God, nor intelligent agent, has any part in award¬ 
ing these premiums and penalties; they follow as a necessary sequence. 

Godama, the last god of the Budhists, according to their own chro¬ 
nology, died B.G. 543. He is said to be the 25th Budha, and the 4th 
of the present kalpa , or world. One more Budha, viz., Maitree , is 
expected during the present world. Godama was of princely birth; 
his native place was on the banks of the Ganges, some three or four 
hundred miles from its mouth. Near his birth-place are the present 
Patna and Benares—two places famed for the production of opium. 
Thus the same district may claim the honor of furnishing the world 
with two specifics for putting people to sleep. One reduces its votaries 
to a temporary dream of happiness from which they soon awake to 
real misery; the other promises its disciples, as the reward of their 
meritorious services, an absorption into nothingness ! The Budhists 
do not imagine that Godama himself in any sense is now existent, but 
verily believe that when he died, his intellectual being which had till 
then, constituted his identity throughout the various stages of his 
transmigratory existence became absolutely extinct . The disciples of 
Budha, now including so many millious of the human race, have no 
god to fear, no god to worship, no god to punish or protect them,— 
since, according to their own theory, Godama, more than two thousand 
years ago, passed into absolute annihilation. 

The images of Budha represent a human figure in a symmetrical 
form with a sleepy countenance, having the toes as well as the fingers 
all of equal length, and the ears extending to the shoulders. These 
are made of iron, or brass, or of bricks and mortar, of the size of a 
man and in a sitting posture; the images vary in.size from those of a 
finger’s length to some so immense that they might class with the won¬ 
ders of the world. One has been seen in Siam which measures one 
hundred and thirty feet in length , and is made in good proportions, 
lying in a reclining posture, and gilded from head to foot. At times 
more than a hundred of these gilded images, six feet high, are found 
surrounding a single temple, with one 40 or 50 feet high within. 

The Budhist priests wear a yellow robe, shave their heads, and collect 
their meals in person by going at early dawn from house to house with 
a rice-pot to receive from the people their food already cooked, which 
they eat before the middle of rite dny. They may take tea and fruits 
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after high noon, but not rice ; and they may eat animal food, but must 
not take animat life. They may make their own garments, row their 
own boats, &c., but are not allowed to engage in remunerative employ¬ 
ments, nor hold offices of government They live a life of celibacy, 
and some of them perhaps a life of chastity. They preach, or tell 
stories, at funerals or festivals, when invited at private houses, for 
which they receive pay. They also preach at the houses of the nobles 
when invited, as well as at the temples, and recite prayers at the temples 
morning and evening. 

These prayers are recited from books written in the Bali, or sacred 
character. The Bali is a dialect of the Sanscrit, and has been em¬ 
ployed by the Budhists since the time of Godama, in like manner as 
the Sanscrit has been used by the Brahmins. The Budhists* sacred 
books are said to number 3,683 volumes, and contain 84,000 sections. 
They are written on the palm leaf by means of the stile, each leaf be¬ 
ing 4 inches wide and 24 inches long, written on each side. Twenty, 
four of these leaves make a volume, or more properly a bundle , since 
they are bound or tied together by means of a string passing through 
the centre of each leaf. One of these volumes may be read in about 
an hour. The word Bali has by some been supposed to mean the tert f 
but among the 3,683 volumes, all written in this sacred character, 
some are doubtless commentaries on original works, and both text 
and commentaries are included in the list of Budhistical sacred books. 
The Bali language is writteu in a different character in different coun¬ 
tries. In Camboja, Laos and Siam, it is written in the Cambojan cha¬ 
racter; in Burmah, in a different character, and in Ceylon with still 
another; but in all of them, the language and its pronunciation is 
essentially the same. Few of the priesthood understand more than 
the sound of the words, not troubling themselves about the significa¬ 
tion. During the life time of Godama, Budhism found its way into 
many of the central countries of India, and numbered among its sup¬ 
porters men of wealth and power. About two hundred years after his 
death, it was driven by Brahminical persecution to seek an asylum in 
the island of Ceylon, which has long been regarded as its stronghold 
and headquarters. It is now the prevailing religion of China, Annara, 
Camboja, Laos, Siam, Burmah, &c. 

In Siam, no other faith is allowed among the people by government, 
and the laws respecting the usage of the images of Budh, and tlie 
penalties for injuring them are severe. The following extracts from the 
code of laws (Section on Theft and Robbery,) show the reverence 
attached to them:— 
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Tenets of the Itudkisls, 

Sub-Sect. 47.—If any malicious thief shall steal an image of Budh, whe¬ 
ther made of gold, silver, precious stones, pinchbeck, nickel, copper, or lead, or 
any other material; and go and sell it, or destroy it, or has not vet succeed¬ 
ed in selling or destroying it; if he can be apprehended, let him be examined 
and all his Friends and accomplices, and if found guilty, let each be flogged 
60 lashes; let the feet and hands of all his accomplices be cut off, and then 
fined 700^900 cowries out of respect to the image of Budh. As for the thief 
himself, let him be slain to pay for his wickedness, and thus finish it 

Sub-Sbct. 48.—If a thief steal an image of Budh, and use various devices 
for getting off its ornaments, as washing, smelting, 4lc m let him be put into a 
furnace and treated in the same wav a a he treated the image, and thus pay for 
his wickedness; and make thorough work of it 

8ub-Sbct. 49.—If any thief strip a Budbist image of its gold or gilding, 
let him be taken to a public square, and a redbot iron rubbed over him till ho 
is stripped of his skin as he stripped the image, and thus pay for his crime. 
If a thief scrape off the gold, or ornaments of a Budhist image, pagoda, tem¬ 
ple, or sacred fig-tree, and on apprehension, it be proved against him, let his 
fingers be cut oft or at least let nim be flogged 60 lashos. If lie is not flog¬ 
ged, let him be fined double the value of restoring the image, &c. If he de¬ 
stroys such things repeatedly, let him he publicly exposed by land and water 
for three successive days, then let his head be cut off, and his breast cut open 
that none may follow his example. If those whose business it is to guard the 
images, abet the thief in his depredations, and it can be proved against them, 
let them be put to death; but if those guardians have been slaves for several 
generations let them be flogged 60 lashes, fined to the limit of their means, 
removed, and other guardians appointed in their stead. 

Sub-Sbct. 50.—If any malicious person steal articles belonging to Budh, 
his law or priesthood, such as jewels, rings, silver, or gold, clothing, or other 
things which have been dedicated to Budh, his law or priesthood—if he steal 
them to sell, or steal the sacred books to sell; let him be punished as other 
thieves, then placed in the pillory and exposed, that his example may not be 
followed; let him be flogged 60 lashes, his fingers cut off, and he fined four 
times the value of the stolen articles. 

Sub-Sbct. 51.—If the relatives or servants of any person who strips off the 
gold or ornaments of any image of Budh, or any pagoda, or temple, or conse¬ 
crated shed, or priest’s dwelling, or cut down a sacred banian tree; whether 
those relatives be rulers, or common people or slaves, if they are aware of his 

f uilt, and do not bring and deliver him up to the authorities, let them bo 
rought to the Court that they may be punished as transgressors liable to 
eight kinds of penalties:—vix. 1. to be put to death; 2. to have their mouths 
cut off; 3. to have all their goods confiscated, and themselves made to cut 
grass for the elephants; 4. to be flogged from 25 to 50 lashes; 5. to be dis¬ 
abled from all civil functions; 6. to be fined fourfold; 7. to be fined two¬ 
fold ; & to be fined one fold. Either of these penalties to be inflicted at the 
discretion and direction of the sovereign. 

Sub-SccT. 52.—If any maheious person stealthily destroy any priest’s 
dwelling, bridge, or consecrated shed, let him be obliged to repair the dam¬ 
age ;—and then flogged from 30 to 60 lashes, and delivered over to his master 
If he dig into or undermine a Budhist image, a pagoda, or temple, be is liable, 
to punishment in three ways; l. to be killed; 2. to have his fingers cut off; 
3. to be flogged sixty lashes.* J. T. J. 


*The aboye extract is taken from the Siamese Code in 55 Vols., written on 
the black book and sold for 120 ticals (about $72) ; the work is now printing 
at the Mission press at Bangkok at the expense of a Siamese nobletnan, and will 
be furnished in the printed form for about 20 ticals, the whole contained in 
two volumes. 
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Art. VII. Corrections in the Inscription on the Syrian Monument , 
erected in a. n. 781, contained in Vol. XIV. 

In our fourteenth volume, pp. 202-222, a copy of this inscription 
was given, taken from Kirclier's China Iliustrata . Recently, by the 
kindness of William Lockhart, Esq. of ShSnghdi, we have obtained 
what purports to be a copy of the Inscription, printed from the stone 
monument itself: if such be the fact, then of course this copy is a 
facsimile of the inscription. Dr. Lockhart's copy was given to him l»y 
some of the Roman Catholics. In Vol. XIV., there are three transla¬ 
tions ; and as we suspected at the time, there are some errors in the 
Chinese characters; we now give a list of them, noting the places 
where they occur. We also improve this opportunity to correct a few 
other errors, which we have detected in the same notice. In the 
heading on Vol. XIV. page 201, the monument is said to have been 
erected in a. d. 718 ; the date given on page 222, a. d. 781, or the 3d 
year of the reign of Kienchung is the correct one. 

In the introductory note on page 201, it is stated that there are 28 
lines in the inscription of 26 characters each, which would make 728 
characters; but there are in fact, according to this impression, 1,764 
Chiuese characters on the monument, besides the names of the priests 
in Syriac. The heading given from Kircher on the top of page 202 is 
wanting in the copy before us. The corrections are as follows:— 
Corrections in the Chinese text. 

Vol. XIV. Page 202,3d column from the right hand, and 10th charac¬ 
ter from top; for JJpjj read |pj. in the proper name Aloah. 

Page 204, 3d column, 6th character, for read JQ ; the first is 
an incorrect form of the second. 

Page 208, 3d column, 1 Ith character, for jjj^ read jjj£; the trans¬ 
lation ie correct, “ 9th year of Chingkw4n,” i. e. A.D. 636. 

Page 208, 6th column, 9th character, for ^ read j the transla¬ 
tion is correct. 

Page 210, 5th column, 21 st character, for read ^ ; the trans¬ 
lation would then read, “ The country produces a cloth that can be 
cleansed by fire.-' 

Page 218, 6th column, 18th character, for read ; the trans¬ 
lation is correct. 

Page 220, 4th column, 22d character, for read ^ ; the version 
is correct. 
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Page 202,2d column, 10th character, for j 1 ^ read P|j|; and iu the 
next column, 4th character, for fit read ; the first alteration also 
occurs on page 208, 1st column, 1st character. 

Page 204, 1st column, 3d character from bottom, for read ; 
5th column, 5th and 6th characters, read ^ §||. 

Page 206, 3d column, 3d character from bottom, for read ;|||; 
7th column, 3d character, for read jfo ; and change the sentence 
“ Anxious to make it clear and manifest,” to “ Its practice illustrates 
it clearly.” 

Page 208, 1st column, 6th character, for read fa. 

Page 210, 3d column, I6th character, for ^ read ; same co¬ 
lumn, 3d character from bottom, for sit read ® ; 5th column, 
1st character, for ^ read which shows that “ Shtip&u ” is not a 
proper name, and the rersion should read, “ On the north by hills 
bearing all precious things.” Same page and column, 10th character, 
for ft read 

Page 214, 3d column, last character, for M read )}4 : 4th col. *2d 
character, for ^ read ™ ** 

216, 4th column, 16th and 17th characters, for ^ read 

Page 218,2d column, 6th character, lor ^ read M ; same co¬ 
lumn, 14th character, for read Jfk- 

Page 220,3d column, 15th character, for read ; the version 
u * n reason joining all that was possessed by former kings,” should 
read, “who wore his crown [better than] former kings.” Same 
page, 4th column, 14th character, for read ; 5th column, 2d 
character, for read ; same column, 10th character, for read 
jj§£; same column, 12th character, for read jg|; 7th col 2d char., 
fot jj|§ read |j|, but the first seems to be the correct reading. 

Page 222, 3d column, 5th character, for read ; the whole 
sentence may now be read, “ and in the recesses of the moon (i. e. 
the palace) all were assembled.” 

Page 222, 4th. column, 19th character, for ^ read ^; same 
column, 22d character, for g* read ; and in the translation, in¬ 
stead of “ Word,” read “ Illustrious.” Same page, 6th column, 13th 
character, for frf read and leave out the word “ special ” in the 
version. 

In all these corrections, where no change in the translation is no¬ 
ticed, the alteration of the character does not affect the meaning, or 
else the translation is already the right one. 

VOL. xix. no. x. 70 
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In Dr. Lockhart's copy, taken from the stone, the groundwork is 
black, the characters standing out in white relief. The dimensions of 
this black-ground, showing the size of the engraving, are sixty-six in¬ 
ches long, and thirty-four and one half inches broad. In the Latin ver¬ 
sion, the words ft ^ |P[ ffi pBJ are rendered “ veritas Dominus 
holooy what the Nestorian Christians intended by these words is not 
very clear; if the first and second, Chin chu, were, like Tien chu t in¬ 
tended for Elohim , the remaining three might be considered as in ap¬ 
position. We are not aware that the Nestorians ever attempted to tran¬ 
slate the Bible, and we are left in doubt, therefore, whether they intend¬ 
ed Chin<M and Aloah to stand in apposition or not. When we made 
the translation given in Vol. XIV., we supposed that Chin chA was to 
be regarded as the Tien chti, and Aloah as a transfer of the proper 
name Jehovah. 


Art. VIII. Topography of the province of Kdnsuh; its boundaries, 
mountains , lakes , rivers , divisions , cities, population , productions, 
historical notices, S^c. 

When Du Halde compiled his geographical notices of China, this 
province formed part of Shensi, and was ruled by a deputy stationed 
at L&nchau fu, and the nomadic tribes within its borders were kept in 
subjection by garrisons at important points. 8iuce that time, the in¬ 
crease of the population and the quiet of the region, has led to a 
division of the province, and the substitution of civil for military juris¬ 
diction, though the garrisons have not been withdrawn. The words 
KdnSuh mean Voluntary Respect, and are obtained by com¬ 

bining the names of the two departments Kdnchau and Suh near the 
termination of the Wall. Since the division, the limits of Kfinsuh 
have been extended across the Desert of Gobi to include Bsrkoul and 
other towns lying in the valleys of the Tien-sh4n. Its extreme points 
extend from lats. 32J 8 to 46° N., and longs. 86° to 106° E.; the out¬ 
line is irregular, not unlike an hourglass in form, the neck of which 
is at Kinchau fu. The longest line which can be drawn in the pro¬ 
vince, from lake Ayar in the nothwest to Pingliing fu, is upwards of 
a thousand miles; in Kinchau fu at Yungch&ng hien, between the 
R .Edsinei and the Kilien Mis., the breadth is hardly forty miles. 
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Topography of the Province of Kansuh . 

The total area is computed at 400,000 square miles, of which one 
third lies within the Great Wall, and the remainder includes the De¬ 
sert and the department of Barkoul. Probably one half of K&nsuh 
is a wilderness, unsusceptible of cultivation, and traversed by caravans 
and wandering hordes of Sunites and other Mongols. 

It is bounded on the north by the Great Wall, which separates it 
from Inner Mongolia, by the Dzassaktu khanate, and by Kur Kara- 
tisii, a part of 111; east by Shensi and Mongolia; south by Sz’chuen 
and Koko-nor; and west by the latter and Harashar, a district of the 
Southern Circuit of Ilf. It is probable, however, that these limits are 
much better defined on the Chinese maps than they are in these wastes 
themselves. 

The mountains in Kinsuli comprise the lofty ranges of the Peh-ling 
and the Kilien in the eastern part, and the Tien-ahin in 

the western. The Peh-ling is a name applied by foreigners to 

the range which extends from the Bayankara eastward through the 
south of K&nsuh into Shensi, forming the watershed of the Yellow and 
Y&ngtsz’ rivers, and which bears many names among the Chinese. 
Some of its peaks rise above perpetual snow. The Kilien is a well de¬ 
fined range, inclosing the valley of the Azure Sea on the north, and se¬ 
parating this vast depression from the Desert, and the shut up valley of 
the R. Edsinei. Many of the conspicuous peaks of both these ranges 
bear particular names. The Tengkiri jj|| j|| Mts. (Tokty or 
Erin-kabirgan Mts.) constitute the eastern portion of the Tien shin 
or Celestial Mts., no part of which rise as high as the peaks further 
west. Arable tracts exist in some parts, and a vast number of small 
streams flow through their valleys, and lose their waters in the desert 
on the east side. 

The rivers of Kdnsuh are numerous; all of them are tributaries of 
the Yellow river, or else inland streams having no connection with the 
ocean. The Yellow river enters the province at Kweiteh ting, and 
flows in an easterly and northeasterly course to Ninghii fu, a distance 
of about 600 miles. Its confluents during this part are the Tatung 
and Chw&nglang ho on the north, and the Tahii and T4u ho on the 
south, all of which join it within fifty miles west of L&nchau. Be¬ 
sides these four, the Tsult ho and Tsing-ahwui ho, which flow in be¬ 
tween the capital and Ninghii, are the only branches of the Yellow 
river in Kdnsuh. The southern departments are watered by the nu¬ 
merous branches of the King and Wei rivers, which drain off the su¬ 
perfluous waters of the Peh-ling into Shensi; the Knshwui 
(Bitter-water R ) and Malien ho ^ are the ,ar K es ‘ of ,hose 

headwaters. 
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North of the Kilien Mts. are two rivers, each over 200 miles 
long, the Edsinei and Purunki, which lose themselves in desert lakes. 
The Edsinei or Etzina river flows from the northern acclivities of 
the Kflien east of the Pass of Ki&yii, in many streams, the whole 
of which, north of the Wall, at last combine into two, the Edsinei 
Tola “d tllcse finely one, which falls 

into the Sobo and Sogok lakes, both called Kii-yen hii Jit 
on the Chinese maps. The upper streams flow through a fertile re¬ 
gion, and the cities of Kanchau, Suh and Kiut&i lie on them; but 
beyond the Wall, the towns are few. One of the roadii to Barkoul 
runs north along the eastern bank to the lake, and there are several 
settlements of Mongols in the bottom lands. 

The R. Purunki |^| j|f ^ runs westerly. It takes its rise 
in a marshy depression between the Wall and Nginsf, where many 
small streams unite and flow west for about 70 miles, when their wa¬ 
ters are nearly doubled by the R. Sirgalzin jj§| |§§ S§ ff| ||§ jnf; 
this has a course of about 80 miles from the southeast. The unit¬ 
ed stream, after running about 80 miles further, loses itself in lake Kara 
fjjjjj in long. 93° E. Between the R. Purunki and R. Tola, there 
are two short rivers running parallel with each other about fifty 
miles north, which lose themselves in two small lakes, the Alak-nor 
and Altan-nor IClfi The valleys are 
fertile and cultivated. Besides these streams in eastern Kfinsuh, 
there are scores of small ones running among the valleys of the Teng- 
kiri Mts., but only two of them empty into lake Ayar. 

Lake Ayar |$Pj 3jf| ||J lie* in the extreme northwest, north 
of the Tengkiri Mts. in lat. 45° N. and long. 86° E.: it is about fifty 
miles long and twenty broad. The R. Loklun JS ^ fjflj jflj era P- 
ties into it after a course of about 200 miles. The great Lake Lop 
IP Iff Wi 18 P* ace< * within the confines of K4nsub on Chinese maps; 
this sheet of water receives the Tarim river, the largest inland stream 
in the world. Lake Lop occupies an extensive depression in lat 41° 
N., and long. 87° E., on the western side of the desert; it is surround¬ 
ed by marshes and small lakes, and lies in a region of wild desolation. 
Near Barkoul, there is a lake about a hundred miles in circuit, called 
Lake Barkoul £ ^ |j|; the region around it is fertile and well 

peopled. Two8mall lakes south of Lake Kara, called the Great and 
Little Serteng ^ JJj^, complete the list of lakes in K4nsuh. All 
of them are probably salt, and none of them are connected with the 
ocean. 
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The Desert of Gobi divides K&nsuh into two portions totally unlike 
in their productions and climate; and even in population, language, 
manners, and government, there is almost as great a difference as in 
natural features. That part lying within the Great Wall is Chinese 
in all its characteristics, that beyoad the Desert is still Mongolian and 
nomadic, despite of the civilizing tendencies and efforts of the Chinese 
sway. The former is under a civil government, the latter is still es¬ 
sentially a military rule; but during the last fifty years, the process of 
assimilation and concord between the heterogeneous materials has pro¬ 
bably been more rapid than during the two centuries preceding. The 
whole province is now subdivided into fifteen departments, comprising 
sixty-five districts, according to the following list 

I. Ldnchaufu ^ ^fj fjvf. or the Department 
of Lanchau, contains seven districts, 
viz., 1 ting, 2 chau, and 4 hien. 

i *1$ Kuuliin, 5^3^ Tsingyuen, 

Yint&u chau , 6 JPf jfj Ho chau, 

3 $$ Kin hien, 7 ffll j§§ Siunhwd ting. 

4 M M Weiyuen, 

II. Pinglidng fu , or the Department 

of Pingliang, contains six districts, 
viz., 1 ting, 2 chau, and 3 hien. 

1 Pingli&ng, 4 §£ Wi Yencha ting, 

2 ^ Hwating, 5 Lungteh, 

3 g] g Kuyuen chau, 6 ^ Tsingning chau. 

III. Kungchdng fi || or the Department 
of Kungchdng, comprises ten districts, 

viz., 1 ting, 1 chau and 8 hien. 

1 Mil LungBf, 6 #£ $ Min chau, 

2 ^ !i Chdng hien, 7 jfe ^ j£ Tduchau ting, 

3 'J$l j]| Ningyuen, 8 Nganting, 

4 1ft Fuhkidng, 9 |J ?|§ Tungwei, 

5 jSj jfp Siho, 10 ^ Hwuining. 
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IV. Kingydng fu ffjr $f> or the Department 

of Kingyang, comprises five districts, 

viz., 1 chau and 4 hien. 

1 & Nganhwa, 4 J|[ ft Hwan hien, 

jE f Chingning, 5 & Hohshwui. 

HjjL jffj Ning chau, 

V. Ninghid fii || fff, or the Department 
of Ninghid, comprises five districts, 

viz., 1 chau and 4 hien. 

1 M Ninghia, 4 Chungwei, 

2 $ Ningsoh, 5 j$ Pinglo. 

3 jl j\\ Ling chau, 

VI. Sining fu ® IJjsf, or the Department of 
Sining, comprises five districts, viz., 2 ting and 3 hien. 

1 jS f|t Sining, 4 f|$ {ft Chenpeh, 

2 A 18 Tatung, 6 fl ^ 98 Kweiteh ting, 

3 G $5 $ H Payenjungkih 

VII. Lidngchcmfu ^f| jff or the Department 
of Li&ngcnau, comprises six districts, 

viz., 1 ting and 5 hien. 

1 S Wuwei, 4 § Chinfan, 

2 ^ # Pingfan, 5 || Yungchang, 

3^]^ Kulang, 6 ^ ^ §j§ Chwfinglang ting. 

VIII. Kdnchaufd ^|*J jff, or the Department 
of Kanchau, comprises three districts, 

viz., 1 ting and 2 hien. 

1 $ Chdngyih, 3 fk f$ gg F6-i ting. 

2 \U ft Shantan, 

IX. Chiiist f& fj|| {?§ or the Department 
of Chinsi or Barkoul, comprises four districts, 
viz., 2 ting and 2 hien. 

1 ^ fho, S ^ « B H&mih ting or Hami, 

2 pf" pT Kitai, 4 Tu-lu-fan ting or Turfan. 
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X. King chau Sffl. or the inferior Department 

of King, comprises three hien districts. 

1 f l Lingtdi, 3 ^ Tsungsin. 

2 g& Chinyuen, 

XI. Kidi chau ^ or inferior Department 

of Kiai, contains two hien districts. 

1 jt Wan hien, 2 $ $ft Ching hien. 

XII. Tsin chau % or the inferior Department 
of Tsin, comprises five hien districts. 

1 $j g Li&ngt&ng, 4 % % Tsin-ngdn, 

2 Hwui hien, 5 jfg Tsingshwui. 

3 f$ % Li hien, 

XIII. Suh chau }jj| jfti or the inferior Department 
of Suh, contains the single district of 

j§£ $ $$ Kautai hien. 

XIV. Nganst chau jg or the inferior 

Department of Ng&nsI, comprises two hien districts. 

1 Sfc Tunhwdng, 2 jjj H Yuhmun. 

XV. Teh-hwd chau ft #| or the inferior 
Department of Tehliwa or Oroumtsi, 

contains three hien districts. 

1 % |j£ Fauk&ng, or it ^ $ Fauk&ng ching, 

2 H Ch&ngkih. ° r $$ Ningpicn ching, 

3 $ ^ Suil4i, or ^ K 4 ngkih ching. 

Garrisoned Towns in TehhwA chau. 

Suining ching or Manas 

Kinghw4 ching jpj ft ^ or Kutup i Vf B) ^ 

Kungning ching or Oroumtsi Jf| ^ 

Kai-ngan ching ^ $ or Tsimusah 7 ^ jl 

Fauyuen ching £ 4$ or Kfi-ching gfef % Old city. 

Muh-lui ching *s#t 

I. The department of Ldnchau extends along the southern bank of 
the Yellow river, for about 120 miles, and includes the valleys of the 
Tahid and Tau rivers north of Kungehaug fu ; the area of the depart- 
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ment is probably five thousand square miles. The provincial capital 
is situated in lat. 36° N. and long. 103° 55' E., near where the Yellow 
River turns to the northeast. The Great Wall approaches the town 
on the opposite side of the river, and in former times this point was 
regarded as the strongest post to oppose the incursions of the nomads. 
Lftnchau is a great mart for skins, felt cloths, brick tea, and rhubarb, 
which are brought here to exchange for other commodities. 

II. The department of Pinglidng lies on the borders of Shensi, 
south of Ninghii fu and east of Kungch&ng, including many of the 
headwaters of the R. King. The chief town stands on this stream not 
far from Mt. Kungtung tyg? a peak of the Peh-ling, and the source 
of the river. The region is very rough, but affords much arable land 
and good timber for the use of man. The climate is mild, and the 
pleasant streams which irrigate the country, together with the fine 
scenery, render it a desirable location. 

III. The department of Kungchdng is one of the largest in the pro¬ 
vince, extending along its whole southern border from Koko-nor on the 
west to near Shensi on the east, having L4nchau fu on the north. The 
ranges of the Min Mts., a spur of the Peh-ling, extend into the depart¬ 
ment from Sz’chuen: these hills are so rough as to render access to the 
towns rather difficult, thus proving one source of their security. They 
afford musk, rhubarb, metals of various kinds, and drugs. The chief 
town lies on the river Wei, and the upper waters of this stream take 
their rise in the prefecture. The Chinese say the tomb of Fuhhi is 
in Kungchang,—an older artificial monument than one will hardly 
credit can be found in China, as it would be over 4500 years old. This 
department and Pingliang fu rather belong to the province of Shensi 
in the character of their productions and climate than to Ktasuh, the 
difference in these particulars being great on the two sides of the 
mountains. 

IY. The department of Kingy&ng lies in the extreme east of the 
province, on the borders of Shensi, in the valleys of the R. Malien, a 
large branch of the R. King. The chief town is pleasantly situated 
at the junction of the Ilwan yjjj and J4uyuen J|| , two 

streams which combine to form the Mftlien. It is surrounded by a 
strong wall and deep ditches, which with the forts placed on the con* 
tiguous eminences, and the river on two sides, make it a very strong 
position. The productions of this and the two preceding departments 
are wheat, millet, gold, silver, varnish, wax, salt, cornelian stones, 
musk, felt carpets, drugs, and timber, the surplus of which fiuds its 
way down through Shensi to a market or to Peking. 
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V. The department of Ninghid lies in the northeastern part of the 
province between the Great Wall and Shensi, along the shores of the 
Yellow river. This town was once the capital of Tangut, and for five 
hundred years after the decline of the Ting dynasty, i. s. about A.D* 
850, was one of the leading towns in this region. It is about five miles 
in circuit, and access to it is rendered difficult by its position on an 
island in the Yellow river, which here finds its way by many channels 
through a large depression, in which the labor of man has been great¬ 
ly assisted by the waters of the liver to render it a very productive re¬ 
gion. The Holan Mts. form its boundary on the west, and serve to 
ward off the harsh winds of the Desert, but still the climate of Ning- 
hii is very severe for lat. 3S°—snow sometimes falling in April. The 
town is the mart of trade for the tribes wandering through the De¬ 
sert, who bring their herds and skins here to exchange for manufac¬ 
tures. Marco Polo visited Ninghii, which he calls Egrigaia, and 
speaks of it as a large trading-place, front whence merchants carried 
the camel’s hair cloth manufactured there to Cathay and other parts 
of the world. Three towns under its jurisdiction were held at the 
time by Nestorian Christians. A large number of towns still exist 
in this region, proving the fertility of the district. A general of 
division, supported by generals of brigades and a large body of troops, 
is stationed on this frontier city, to keep in subjection the Mongols. 

Vf. The department of Swing extends westward of Lanchau fu to 
Koko-nor, north of the Yellow river, and along the banks of the R. Ta¬ 
tung, occupying one of the most fertile parts of the province. The chief 
town lies at the junction of the Sluing and Peh-chueu ^ J|| jpj* 
rivers, and is the residence of the superintendent of the Mongol 
tribes of Koko-nor, who resort to this place to dispose of their surplus 
produce, and receive the stipend allowed them by the government. 
The road leading to Tibet through Northern China passes up the val¬ 
ley of the T£tung, and diverges from Sining westerly by the Azure 
Sea. The road beyond the Sea lies partly over numetuus large moun¬ 
tain masses, furrowed by narrow glens, and partly over rocky ana 
sandy table-lands, the whole forming a desert region in which only a 
few mountaineers of the Hoshoit tribes are met with, and where the 
traveler finds no other accommodation for forty days’ journey than 
what their tents can afford him. Sining is the entrepdt of the rhubarb 
which is collected on the mountains, and here are found even many 
luxuries brought by the caravans from Hami across the Desert With¬ 
in the limits of the prefecture, a large number of settlements are met 
with of the uomadic Mongols, who have settled down to an agricultural 
VOL. xix. no. x. 71 
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life, and ruled by their own officers. Sfniitg ft is mentioned by Marco 
Polo under the name of Singuy, as a large city inhabited, like the sur¬ 
rounding towns, by a mixed population of Nestorians, idolaters and 
Mohammedans. 

VII. The department of LUngehau extends north of Sfning be¬ 
tween the Kflien Mts. and the Great Wall, haring K6nchau fu on 
the northwest, and Linchau on the southeast The region is watered 
by several short streams running northward through the valleys, and 
losing themselves in the Desert beyond the Wall. The chief town is 
of considerable sise, and the number of villages shows that these inter¬ 
vals are fertile and the climate salubrious. Lftngchau fu seems to be 
the place called Erginul by Polo, who speaks of many towns attached 
|0 it 

VIII. The department of Kdnsuh lies between the preceding on 
the east, and Suh chau on the west, like them both shut up in this 
Thermopyla of China, having the Desert on the north and the moun¬ 
tains on the south. K&nchau has increased in population and wealth 
under the Manchfis, and the manufactures of woolen stuffs and felts 
for the consumption of the Eleuths, Hoshoits, and other Mongolian 
tribes, have attracted a large trade. Wool, rhubarb, drugs, and the 
produce of herds, are the chief articles of traffic. K&nchau has al¬ 
ways been one of the most important places in this region, as the fer¬ 
tility of the valleys has induced multitudes to settle near it Marco 
Polo and his relatives lived here a year; he oalls it Canpicion, and 
says it is *' chief and capital of the whole province of Taugutthere 
were three large and beautiful Christian churches in his day. He also 
mentions a city named Ezina, twelve days northward of it, the last 
town met in crossing the Desert on the road to Karakorum. 

IX. The department of Chinsi lies in the northwest of Kfosuh, be¬ 
yond the Desert, Hami, the most southeasterly town in it, is 320 miles 
from Ki^yii kw&n. The towns in this extensive region are comparative¬ 
ly few, and we refer the reader to Vol. IX. page 115, for a description 
of their position and inhabitants. Chins! fu is better known under the 
name of Barkoul; south of it is the fortified place of Palikwan es 

called in Chinese works Hwuiniog ching ^ by which 

names it is better known abroad thau by the local ones. 

X. The inferior department of King has been detaohed from Ping- 
li&ug fu; it is a small section lying on the R. King near where it 
flows into Shensi. The country, though hilly and cold, is well culti¬ 
vated, and in its productions resembles the departments on its west 
and north. 
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XI. The inferior department of Kidi has been set off from Kung- 
ch&ng fu in order that its officers might exercise a closer scrutiny over 
the mountaineers on the borders among the Min Mts. It is a rough 
region, producing quicksilver, musk, timber, deer’s horns, and drugs. 

XII. The inferior department of Tsin has been, like the preceding, 
set off from Kungchdng fu. It lies between King chau and Kidi chau, 
along the frontier of Shensi, in the valleys of the R. Wei; and in its 
productions and appearance resembles those two prefectures. It has 
a denser population, and carries on some trade with Shensi. 

XIII. The inferior department of Suh lies west of Kanchau fu, in¬ 
cluding in its limits the important pass of Kiiyti kwan |||^ 

(i. e. the Pleasant Valley Pass), at the termination of the Great Wall, 
in lat. 97£°, about fifty miles west of the town. Suh chau is a large 
and well fortified town, with numerous bazars, well provided with pro¬ 
visions and manufactured articles. The Chinese live in one part, and 
the Mohammedans in another, the two divided by a wall, and the 
inhabitants placed under a modified separate rule. The trade in 
provisions and garments at this place is very great. At Kidyii kwdn, 
a special officer is appointed to examine every one who passes through, 
and to levy a slight transit duty on goods. Suh chau is called Succiur 
by Polo, and is mentioned by him as a great mart for rhubarb; the 
people were Christians and idolaters. The whole of this region seems 
then to have almost recovered from the devastation and destruction 
of life caused by its conquest by Genghis Khan in A.D. 1227, or else 
the accounts given in De Guigne’s Histoire des Huns of the slaughter 
made by the Mongol troops in Taugut are greatly exaggerated. 

XIV. The inferior department of Ngdnsi lies in the valleys of the 
R. Purunki and Sirgalzin beyond the Pass, including however, in its 
limits the whole Desert between the territory of the Alashan Mongols 
and Lake Lop, as far north as B&rkoul, being nearly one half of the 
whole province. The population chiefly inhabits the few fertile valleys 
between the Kilien Mts. and the Desert, an area about 150 miles long 
and 60 wide; they are said to be numerous and wealthy. The num¬ 
ber of towns in this region is apparently considerable, but of their size 
and importance, we have very little reliable information. Ngdnsf is 
the largest town in the region; Shd-chau *►#( or Sandtown, is the 
outpost towards the Desert on the road going west to Tibet and Lake 
Lop. Marco Polo reached this town first when coming from Lake Lop, 
and describes the passage across as occupying thirty days; water was 
met with in about twenty-eight places, but no food. He thus describes 
the people of Sacchion or Sha-chau:— 
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“ When you have rode thirty days through this desert, you find a city named 
Sacchion, which belongs to the khan. The province is called Tangut, and 
fhe people are idolaters, mixed with some Neatorian Christiana and Saracens. 
Tiio first have languages of their own; they subsist not by merchandize, but 
by the grain which they produce from the earth. They have many abbeys 
and monasteries, all full of idols of various shapes, to which they offer fre¬ 
quent sacrifices and homage. Every mau who has children rears a sheep, 
and at a particular festival at the end of the year, leads them along with that 
animal into the presence of the god, to whom they all perform reverence. 
They cook the sheep and offer it very humbly before the idol, leaving it 
while they make their prayers for the safety of their children. They then 
take tha meat and carry it to the house, or wherever they please, send for 
their relations, and eat it with great joy and respect They afterwards col¬ 
lect the bones, and preserve them with much diligence. You must know 
likewise, that when any one of them dies, his body is burned, and after he is 
carried to the place for this last ceremony, they erect in the middle of the 
path a house of cane, covered with cloths of silk and gold. When the dead 
man is laid before this ornamented house, they place before him wine and 
victuals, believing that he will be similarly honored mtbe other world. At 
the place of burning, too, they cut in paper, men, horses, camels, and coins 
of the size of bezants, convinced that the deceased will possess all these 
things in the future state. On this occasion, all the instruments in the land 
are sounded before the corpse. I must tell you, too, that after death the re¬ 
lations send for the astrologer, who is informed of the day, month, and year 
of his nativity, and then divines, by his diabolical art, the day on which the 
burning ought to take place. If it should be a week, a month, or six months, 
they keep it all that time, and never burn it till the appointed day. During 
this interval, they deposit it in a large box covered with cloth, and so pre¬ 
served with crocus and spices that no stench arises. Throughout this period, 
they daily place meat and drink, before the box and leave it there for some 
time, till they think he has eaten it These sorcerers, too, often tell the re¬ 
lations that the dead body must not be carried out by the main door, but by a 
private one, or even through a breach made in the wall. All the idolaters 
in the world proceed in this manner.”— Murray's Polo , page 247. 

The inhabitants of this region are still Budhists, and still observe 
these rites. The principal productions are melons, hides of wild horses, 
wild sheep, nuts, wild boars, scaleless fishes, 4 great headed sheep/ 
liquorice * fire foxes,’ and pheasants. The town of Yuhmun, or Pearl 
Gate, is just beyond the Pass, on the road northwest to Hami, and is a 
stopping-place to refresh the caravans before they enter the Desert 

XV. The inferior department of Teh-hw& lies west of Chinsl fti on 
the north side of the Tien-shAn, around and east of Lake Ayar. The 
whole formerly belonged to Songaria, and is still inhabited by various 
tribes of that race, intermixed with other Mongol tribes and Chinese 
settlers and troops. The peace which has reigned in these distant 
parts of the empire has been favorable to the increase of population 
and amalgamation of these various raoes, and they are now probably 
favorably disposed towards the Chinese rule. 

The population of Kdnsuh is given at 15,198,125, in the census 
of 1812; this amount probably includes the population of the entire 
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province, but we have no means of ascertaining how many inhabitants 
are found beyond the Great Wall, or even a base for a guess of the 
size of the towns in and across the Desert. 

That part of the province of K&nsuh north of the Peh-Iing to the 
Desert, including Ninghi& and part of Shensi, with the arable portion 
of Koko-nor, anciently formed the kingdom of Tangut, one of the roost 
celebrated names in the history of Central Asia. The people emigrat¬ 
ed to this region from Tibet, bringing with them the tenets of Bud- 
hism, and established themselves along the valleys of the Yellow river, 
and extending their conquests across the Desert, until they presented 
a consolidated government and formidable army to resist the aggres¬ 
sions of the nomads and the power of the Chinese. Their kingdom 
was conquered by Genghis khan, who died very soon after. When 
the Mongols were expelled, Tangut became gradually incorporated 
with China, and the very name has gradually died away. 


Art. IX. Journal of Occurrences ; trade with Cambqja and Singa¬ 
pore ; edict against Christianity by the prefect of Kidying chau; 
honorary portals in Canton; proclamation of the insurgents; 
Lin TsehsU sent to KwAngsi . 

Trade with Camboja in vessels of European construction is gradually open¬ 
ing with Singapore through Chinese merchants residing at the latter port; these 
send cargoes of piece goods hardware, opium, and sundries to Kampdt (the 
only port in Camboja not lorded over by the Siamese or Cochinchinese), and 
receive in return rice, gamboge, pepper, dyewoods, and small sundries of pro¬ 
visions. The exportation of rice can be developed to any amount, by fostering 
Its growth. Owing to the aggressions of its neighbors, the maritime limits of 
independent Camboja have gradually become reduced to this port of Kampdt, 
and a few miles on each side of the river of that name. A person in the employ 
of the king of the country lately reached Singapore to publish a dictionary of 
the Camboj&n language, or to learn if it could be done; and slso to ascertain 
if any assistance could be rendered his master to suppress the piracy which bids 
fair to destroy every vestige of the trade. The preseat limits of Camboja and 
the position of its seaport, are thus described:— 

"The coast of the Cambqjan territory formerly extended from cape Liant, near the 
head of the gulf of Siam, in lat ir 30' N. long. 100'’ 00' E. to Cape St James, on the 
east coast or the Peninsula, in lat 10* 20' N, long. 107* 10* E, comprising upwards of 000 
miles of coast line, which included the mouth of the great river Mekong, and several 
important commercial towns, as Saigong. Cancao or Ahtien, about 20 miles to the south of 
JUmpot, and Chantibon, a city near the frontier of Siam, and now the great naval arsenal 
of that power, owing to the abundance of teak timber in the vicinity. The encroach¬ 
ments of the Siamese on the one hand, and the Cochinchinese on the other, took their 
course along the coast, where fhdlities were afforded for the transport of heavy artillery, 
without the aid of which they would probably never have been able to deprive the 
Cambqans of any portion of their territory $ for in the interior, where heavy guns can 
only be transported along the rivers, the Cambojans retain their independence, the 
boundaries being still the same as they were three centuries ago. At present the wes¬ 
tern limit of Camboja is the seaward base of the mountain range which extends along 
the eastern shore of the gulf of Siam, and terminates near K am pot,—in fact that town 
is situated on its uttermost southern extremity. It its probably owing to the circum¬ 
stance of this range being still in possession of the Cambojans. and thus affording a se¬ 
cure retreat in case of attack from either enemy , that Kampot is the spot at which, thev 
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descend to the tea whenever a caution ofwaiftn invitee them to renew their inter- 
course with foreign countries. The southern bank of the Kampot river is in the actual 
occupation of the Cochinchinese. so that the desire of the Cambojana to have trade 
carried on in English vessels is easily accounted for. The two nations, however, dwell 
in peace with each other just now. The southern boundary of Cambria is the delta of 
the Mekong, or nearly a straight line drawn from the mouth of the Kampot rivor to 
Saigong. To the east it is bounded by a desert tract which extends in a parallel direc¬ 
tion with the left bank of the Mekong: and to the north by the Lace nation, which it 
met with about 14* N. 

“ Kampot is in 1st 10 * 38' N., long, about 104* 40 E. It is situated at the point where 
the coast, after running in a due north direction from the south extreme of the peninsula, 
takes a sudden turn to the W. and S.W., thus forming a bight at the head of which is 
the Kampot river. Its position may easily be recognised by the high land to the north, 
which slopes down and terminates on the western aide of the rivers entrance, the land 
to the sooth being uniformly low. The anchorage is to the S.S.W. of the western 
mouth, in 3 fkthoms, distant about 5 miles. During the N.E. monsoon, when the wind is 
off the land, the water is perfectly smooth; and during the other season ships are tolera¬ 
bly well sheltered from west and S. W. by Koh Dud, a long island which lies to sea¬ 
ward of the Roads j but during this season intercourse with the shore is sometimes sus¬ 
pended by a heavy surf on the bar of the river, which prevents loaded boats from 
coming out”— Singapore Fr vs Prem, Aug. 30 th. 

The following •diet respecting Christianity was issued Aug. 8th, on occasion 
of the arrest ana imprisonment of several native Roman Catholics in KiAying 
chau in the northeast of this province; a foreigner was also imprisoned at the 
same time, but has since been liberated and sent to Canton. 

Wan, prefect of the inferior department of Kik-ying chau, translated to his present 
post from another of tbe same degree, raised ten steps and recorded ten times, puts 
forth a proclamation in earnest language 5 that the hearts of men may be rectified, and 
that the laws may be had in due respect. 

Be it known that there is in the western world a doctrine of the Lord of Heaven which 
originated with Jesus. So long as the barbarians propagate or practice this nmoogst 
themselves, expounding its books and worshiping according to its ritual, there is no 
occasion to take notice of it; but it is not permitted them to enter the Inner Land to 
propagate this doctrine, and natives of the Inner Land who invite men from far places 
to flock hither, who, in league with them, inflame and unsettle the minds of tbe people, 
who inveigle females [to join their sect], or commit any other offenses contrary to the 
law. are punishable under the statute still in force. The provisions of the codo are 
explicit; who shall venture to act otherwise than in observance of it T 

In this department the literary persuasion is held in chief esteem; the character of 
its people stands high; descended from and connected with men in office, fragrant with 
scholarship, they are assuredly not about to desert the learning of tbe sages and wor¬ 
thies of the Central Kingdom to ran wildly after another doctrine. It has come to my 
knowledge, notwithstanding, that the simple unenlightened population of the village of 
Chft-kang and its vicinity have of late invited hither men from afar, and have seduced 
some to link themselves with these; and that females as well have joined [their socie¬ 
ty] : a serious infraction of the laws. It will be my duty to seek out and apprehend 
such persona as may be guilty of so inviting [foreigners], and of connecting themselves 
with them, and to punish them severely, in conformity with the old established law: 
and, farther, to put forth an earnest proclamation. I issue this accordingly, for the frill 
information of the military, common people, and others. 

You should all be aware that Jesus, born in the time of Ngai Ti, of the H&n dynasty, 
ranks no higher than Hwk To, Chuh-yu, and others of the same class: being merely 
skilled to relieve mankind by curing them of disease. His power of breaking seven 
cakes into food for three thousand men, is not either any more than the witchcraft of 
the Rationalists, by which things are shifted from one place to another: in other ways he 
had no peculiar ability. As to nis extravagant title of the Lord who made heaven, be¬ 
think you, the three sovereigns (B.C. 336&E622), the Five Emperors (2169), Ycui,Shun, 
Yu. Tins (1743), Wan, W 6 , (1106), the Duke of Chau, and Rung (Confucius) the Philo¬ 
sopher (600), spread abroad civilisation, as the agents of heaven, during thousands and 
tens of thousands of years: the different countries beyond the sea had from an early date 
rulers and peoples, forms of government, and laws to punish crime: did none of these 
exist until Jesus appeared to create them in the time of the Han T 

It will be found, in the Hti-kmoh 7*4 Chi, that Mary, the mother of Jesus, was the 
wife of a man named Joseph; that he (Jesus) broke off all intercourse with his father, 
and regarding himself as the offspring of his mother, conceived while she was a virgin, 
falsely affirmed that he was her illustrious son created by heaven. The converts to his 
doctrine therefore allowed no sacrifices or obeisances to be performed to ancestors or 
sovereigns, or before any sacred representations of supernatural beings (shin H); they 
distracted the people with doubts, and misled them to believe that there was no heaven, 
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bo law ? no father, no ruler (se. superior to Jesus), And that there was bo auch thing ac 
filial piety or loyalty, no sympathy with one’s kind, and no moral duties: for which 
cause the wrath of heaven was excited, and the judgment of heaven foil upon Jesus j on 
its behalf, the king of Judna seised him. and his gmlt being proved, punished him ac* 
cording to the laws of the realm, by nailing him upon a cross. His Mood flowed until 
his whole form was covered with it j he was unable to move his body j and so in seven 
days he died, and orders were given to the local authorities to have him interred; but 
his vagabond disciples fabricated a report that when he had been three days buried, he 
revived, and after forty days took his flight upwards: this tale was devised with a view 
to delude men by the doctrine they preached, and it. again, resembles that of Sun-ngan, 
who drowned himself when his troops were defeated, and was reported hy his followers 
to have become a water-sprite j or tnat of [the rebels] of the White Lily faction, who 
were put to a slow and ignominious death by being cut to pieces, when their fellows 

S vc out that the body, kulod by a metal weapon, relaxed [its hold of the spirit, which] 
lengaged itself, and ascended to another state amongst spiritual beings. 

The fact could not have been as it is stated j for if it were, how should a body that was 
lord of heaven be yet so little lord of itself,as to let ordinary mortals cause its death by 
binding and nailing it fast t The idle fiction of his disciples, that, as lord of heaven, he 
suffered punishment of sin for the sake of man. is also extremely ridiculous. So, to hide 
the traces of the death upon the cross, the body which was high minister of heaven and 
earth, could do everything but remit men the punishment of tneir sins, and to do this 
was obliged to undergo punishment on their account! 

Then, this doctrine pretends to the encouragement of virtue and the repression of 
vice j but this is the language constantly held by the literati (Confucianists). Its dogma, 
that those who believe m the Lord of Heaven will be made happy, and that after death 


their spirits will ascend to heaven : and that those who do not so believe will be visited 
with misery, and that, after death, their spirits will enter the prison of hell, is of the same 
import as the saying of Wti San-es’, « Those who are good to me are good, those who 
are evil to me are evil.” Suppose the believers in the Lord of Heaven all robbers and 
vicious personsj happiness is to be hereafter bestowed upon them all, while those who 
are not believers, although just men with as tore of merit, are all to be hereafter subjected 
to misery. Never was the foir order of reward for virtue, and punishment for vice so in¬ 
verted and confused. Is it not fetal to what heaven (sc. nature) teaches us to be right T 

Again, the terms u palace of heaven” and "prison of hell” are simply from the 
lowest class of Budhistic works ) [Christians! notwithstanding, vilify the Budhists as 
people for evermore fellen into the prison of nell; if so, who has seen them there ? The 
crucifixion of Jesus alive is like the tree of swords and the mountain of weapons in the 
hell (of the Budhists,) perfectly [incapable] of proof. 

It will next be found that otafl nations beyond the sea, none so much believe in the 
Lord of Heaven as Germany, and yet [its inhabitants are] scattered, [its power] is in 
ruins, and more than one partition of its territory has been made: why, as believing in 
the Lord of Heaven, has happiness not been bestowed upon it f Of those that do not 
believe in the Lord of Heaven, none can compare with Japan: on a quay in their port is 
engraven a crucifix, and every merchant who repairs thither, and does not, as he lands, 
tread on the crucifix, is immediately beheaded as a warning to others j there is besides 
tbis, outside the city-gate, an image of Jesus sunk in the ground, so that it may be daily 
exposed to the insult of being trampled on: and yet this kingdom has endured 2000 
years: why has not the Lord of Heaven visited it with calamity T It follows accordingly 
that tne statement regarding the power to confer happiness or misery is utterly without 
foundation j it will merely make the simple people in this life, leave their ancestors 
without the power of enjoying the oblations of sweet-smelling incense and of the offer¬ 
ings which should be set before them in sacrificial vessels; while after death, they are 
to become Mind ghosts, undergoing in addition the torments of burning till their bones 
are scattered in ashes. What happiness results from such a doctrine f 

Again, aa to the adoration of the crucifix^ the stone tablet of the “ luminous doctrine ” 
says “ [Aloe! signed with a cross to determine the four quarters (sc. of foe heavens):” foe 
professors of this creed, it is not known at what period, thence devised foe tale of [their 
teacher's! crucifixion: but were their tale feet, it would still be quite inexplicable why 
the worshipers of Jesus should adore the instrument of his punishment, and consider 
it so to represent him as not to venture to trend upon it Would it be common-sense, 
if the fetter or ancestor of a house bad been killed by a shot from a fowling-piece, or 
by a wound from a sword, that his sons or grandsons should adore a fowling-piece or a 
sword, as their fether or ancestor ? 

Although an ordinance of a late date did give permission to barbarians to expound 
their religious books to each other, it gave none to them to stray into the Inner Land, 
mixing with its people, and propagating their doctrine amongst them} and if there be 
any passing themselves off as barbarians, or any inviting m m from far places to flock 
hither, leaguing with them to excite and unsettle the puMic mind, inveigling females [to 
become converts], or otherwise offending against foe law, they will be punished, as of 
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old, under the statute, with strangulation summarily, or strangulation after detention in 
prison, or transportation to greater or less distances, or flogging with the hoarier 
bamboo; the law admits of no leniency. But if any guilty persons shall come to the 
authorities and declare themselves to be penitent, ana shall walk over the crucifix, the 
penalty shall in each case be mitigated one degree. The laws of the state are of a 
stern severity, but it has ever been their wont to allow men to repent of their errors. 
If therefore there be any among you, simple people, who have been led astray or excit¬ 
ed as aforesaid, lose no time in waking up, and by coming forward save yourselves from 
fklling into the meshes of the law; but you who, regarding [this command] with an 
unfriendly eye, coutinue to indulge in your own liking, it wul assuredly be my duty to 
seise forthwith and bring to trial ana punishment, as a warning to the doltish and 

S erverse. Families of literary fragrance, and those whose members are in office, or 
escended from officials, must at once draw up rules to be displayed in their ances- 
torial temples, and publicly and conjointly expel from their tribe all sons or brothers 
who may nave adopted this creed, as persons who have of their own accord broken 
communion with their kindred, past and present 5 and they must, as occasion shall re¬ 
quire, report them to the authorities, that they may be subjected to judicial investi- 

K tion s to the rectifying of the natural relations. In the village jurisdictions, the head- 
roughs and inhabitants must be prompt to {detect and to make inquiry j and if there 
be any members (of a society) engaged in propagating this doctrine, they must not leave 
them to entice or excite our population, but must immediately inform against them to 
their superiors, and assist in their apprehension; lest they be involved in their crimina¬ 
lity. By those means the hearts or men will be daily rectified, and the laws more so¬ 
lemnly observed. It is my earnest desire that this should be. Let every one tremble 
and obey. Let none resist. A special proclamation .—China Mail, No. 296. 


Six pai-fang, or honorary portal *, are now erecting in and around Canton to 
commemorate the victory over the English in April, 1849, and the elevation of 
SO to the peerage for keeping them out of the provincial city. One is in Honam 
suburb, three are inside of the city, one is near the southern, and the sixth near 
the eastern gate. They are all made of stone, and built on the usual plan ofthese 
structures, a large gateway in the middle, and a smaller one in each side. Small 
roofs project over the top and side gates, more for ornament than use. The edict 
given in our last volume, page 380, conferring honors on the provincial autho¬ 
rities, is engraved in intaglio on the fVioxe over the main entrance, and on the 

lintel below it is the inscription Yih tdi sih y ung jjjjjj ^ ^ ‘‘Reverently 

to commemorate glory conferred." The names of every village and neighborhood 
which contributed its quota of braves, are inserted in the friexe over the side 
doors. The total force enumerated on the six portals, as having been drafted to 
resist the English it they attempted to enter the city, is 89,598. The total ex¬ 
pense of their erection is about 6,000 taels, which has been defrayed by the 
provincial treasury. 

The insurgents in this province gained a victory over the imperialists during 
the month, having decoyed a detachment into a defile in the hills between 
Tsingyuen and Yingteh, and cut the entire body of 800 to pieces. The insur¬ 
gents seem however, to be retiring, or acting on the defensive. They issued a 
proclamation of their intentions wlien they first appeared from which it is ap¬ 
parent that nothing beneficial can be expected if they should succeed:— 

“ The present dynasty are only Manchus, people of a small nation, but the 
power of their troops enabled them to usurp possession of China, and take its 
revenues, from which it is plain that any one may get money from China if 
they are only powerful in warfare. There is therefore no difference between 
our taking money from the villages, and the local authorities taking the re¬ 
venues. Whoever can take keeps. Why then are troops causelessly sent 
against ns ? It is most unjust! The Manchus get the revenues of the eigh¬ 
teen provinces (China Proper) and appoint officers who oppress the people, 
and why should we, natives of China, be excluded from levying money? 
The universal sovereignty does not belong to any particular individual; and 
a dynasty of a hundred generations of Emperor* has not been seen. AU 
depends, therefore, on obtaining the possession." 

Lin Tschsa has been commissioned by his young master, to proceed from his 
home at Fuhchau to Kwartgsi, in order to concert measures with the authori¬ 
ties to repress the troubles there and quell the insurgents. 
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Art. I. Defense of an Essay on the proper rendering of the words 
Elohim and 0cof into the Chinese language . By W. J. Boons. 
( Continued from page 47S. J 

Haying shown the reasons which forbid us to regard the Chinese 
Tien ^ as the true Ood 9 and also why we can not use the phrase 
Shdngti to render the words Elohim and 0fo*: 1st. because it is a mere 
title, and we want an absolute name; 2d, because it is the distinctive 
title of a false god; and 3d, because it is a compound term, and wo 
want a simple uncompounded term to express the monotheism of the 
Bible; I now pass on to the consideration of the last proposition that 
I proposed to discuss, which reads as follows:— 

( e.) “ Admitting that under the above-mentioned circumstances 
the generic name of the Chinese gods should be used, if such name 
can be found, deny that shin is this generic name, and affirm on the 
contrary that the Chinese have neither a name for any being who is 
truly and properly Qod, nor any generic name of their gods; and since 
the words Elohim and Stog must be rendered by a generic term, we 
have no resource but that of transferring the original word.” 

After making ample trial of Shdngti, Tien4t f and lastly Ti , this 
is the ground taken by Dr. Medhurst and those who act with him, in 
their letter of 30th Jan. 1850. They admit that Elohim and (->*>£ are 
generic terms; they maintain that we need a generic term to render 
these words, and propose to make one for the Chinese, as they have no 
generic term for god in their language. 

The ground taken by Dr. Legge is in every point the opposite of 
that maintained by Dr. Medhurst and his friends, and also of that 
maintained in my Essay; and i think it will aid the reader iii getting a 
VOL. xix. no. xi. 72 
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cleuer view of the whole case to point out this contrariety at this 
stage, before entering upon the defense of the argument of the Essay. 

Dr. L. maintains that the Chinese Shdngli is truly and properly 
God. We maintain that the Chinese know no being who is entitled 
to be called God proprid. Dr. L. maintains that even if Slrfngtf is not 
the true God, this title should be used as the rendering of Elohim aud 
0c'o£; as such a title can properly belong to God alone, and the words 
Elohim and £so* being relative terms—mere titles, which “ do not in¬ 
dicate the essence, nor express anything of the being of Jehovah ”— 
they must be rendered by a relative term. We maiutain, on the con¬ 
trary, that as the Chinese do not know the true God, we must not use 
the name of any individual god, but the general name of their gods; 
that this appellative name must be absolute , and not merely a title , 
because Elohim and are absolute names that do “ indicate the 
essence , and express something about the bcitig of Jehovah.” If it is 
objected that, according to Chinese usage, this general name has never 
been employed to designate the Being we design to call by this name; 
we answer, that the absolute name of a class of invisible beings, who 
among them govern the world, and are sacrificed to and addressed in 
prayer by all persons in the empire, in all places, and at all times—a 
class, who divide among them all the attributes and acts of GOD that 
the Chinese hate known or discoursed about ,—that such absolute term 
“ ought to belong to Jehovahthat to predicate— e.g. the hearing of 
prayer at the same time in every house in China of any invisible Being 
but Him is false; therefore this name of right belongs to Him, and we 
must give it to Him, and maintain that He alone can properly be call¬ 
ed by this name; and this we must do to reduce the Chinese polytheism 
to monotheism. 

Dr. Legge’s view of the character of the word God differs fun¬ 
damentally from mine and from that taken by Dr. Medhurst and the 
other signers of the letter of the 30th Jan., and this difference affects 
our whole systems. If this word is, as Dr. L. contends, only a title of 
office or dignity, the mere exponent of a relation, and not the absolute 
appellative name of the Being so designated; it would seem only ne¬ 
cessary to decide definitely what the relation indicated by this word 
is, and to render it accordingly. If God mean Creator, this is easily 
expressed in Chinese ; if Ruler, T% ^ is ready to our hand: indeed, 
any relationship can be easily expressed. If this too is the character 
of the word God , it can be no objection to the use of the term pro¬ 
posed as its rendering to say, “ The Chinese have never so called any 
Being;”—“ This term will give them no idea what sort of Being the 
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one thus designated is;” the answer would be, the word God “ does not 
indicate the essence, nor express anything of the being of Jehovah.” 
The only question to be asked would be, Does this word or phrase 
clearly express the fact that the being so designated does sustain the 
definite relationship indicated by the words Elohim and @fo$ ? If so, 
then it conveys all the information that the term which renders “ those 
relative words elohim and ” should convey. If Dr. Legge’s view 
of the word God is correct, these answers to my mind would be amply 
sufficient. 

If however, the words Elohim and 0fo$ are the absolute appellative 
names of Jehovah, the reader will agree with me that to render them 
by any mere relative term whatsoever is wholly out of the question; 
and that if no absolute appellative name of the Chinese gods can be 
found, then the ground taken by Dr. Medhurst and his friends in their 
letter of the 30th of January, viz., that we must transfer the original 
term—we must make such an absolute appellative for the Chinese— 
is the true solution of our difficulties. 

I must confess that ever since the question of rendering elohim 
and faoe by the generic name of the Chinese gods has been agitated, 
I have had the strongest impression that they must have such a term 
in their language. That such a people as they should have never con¬ 
ceived of the existence of any gods at all; or that, having the beings, 
they should have no general name for them—both of these things have 
seemed incredible to me; and the more I have inquired into the mat¬ 
ter from the Chinese around me, and looked into their books, the 
more firm has my conviction grown that the Chinese people are poly¬ 
theists, and that Shin is the general name of their gods—let us decide 
by what test we please, who and what the Chinese gods are. 

This is the definite point for our consideration at present, and I must 
be allowed to say that it can only lead to an endless war of words for 
one party to affirm that “ Shangtt is not merely the chief god of the 
Chinese, but is the true God also,” to be denied by the other party, 
while they affirm that shin is the generic name of the Chinese gods, and 
that these shin are not mere spirits but gods; to be denied again :— 
unless both parties will consent to define their terms God (proprife) 
and god (impropri&), and make proof according to their definitions. 

I have urged above the importance of our regarding the word God, 
whether, used propria or improprife, as the name of a Being or Beings 
(as the case may be), and not as the mere symbol of an idea. If the 
views there expressed were correct, they should guide us in the pre¬ 
sent part of our inquiry. To try the points here at issue, viz., Is 
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Sh&ngti the true God (God proprife) t and, Are the Chinese shin gods 
and not mere spirits ? we should determine what are the characteristics 
of a Being, who is truly and properly God; and also of a being, who 
is a god according to the polytheistic sense of the word; and then use 
these characteristics as tests to ascertain whether the Tien of the 
classics and the Chinese shin are respectively God (proprife) and gods. 
Unless we consent to this, our discussions will only lead to endless 
logomachy. 

When we contend that the shin are the gods of jthe Chinese, Dr. 
Med hurst replies that they are mere spirits, not gods; the Chinese 
are polypneumatists, not polytheists. To settle the point, we must 
inquire what is the characteristic difference between a spirit and a 
god? 

The word God, whether used proprife or improprife, is closely allied 
to the word spirit; spirit may be called the genus; God, god, gods, 
the species. This we soon perceive if we attempt to form a defini¬ 
tion of the word God , when used proprife. No matter what attributes 
of power, wisdom, &c., we may ascribe to a being, if this being be 
material or corporeal, he is not God (proprife); to be God he must be 
a spirit possessed of certain characteristic attributes. Let us then 
look into the matter minutely, and endeavor to ascertain, 1st, The 
characteristic difference between a being who is truly and properly 
God, and a mere spirit; and 2dly, The characteristic difference be¬ 
tween a god, gods, as these words are used by polytheists, and mere 
spirits. 

To the question, “ What is God ?” the Westminister Assembly of 
Divines in their Larger Catechism, answer, “ God is a Spirit, in and 
of himself infinite in being, glory, blessedness, and perfection ; all suf¬ 
ficient, eternal, unchangeable, incomprehensible, everywhere present, 
almighty, knowing all things, most wise, most holy, most just, most 
merciful aud gracious, loug-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” 

Melancthon defines the word, ** Deus est essentia spiritualis, intelli¬ 
gent, verax, bona, pura, justa, misericors, liberrima, immensiae poten¬ 
tial et sapienti®, Pater eternus qui Filium imaginem suam ab eterno 
genuit, et Filium imago Paths coeterna, et Spiritus sanctus procedens 
a Patre et Filio.” 

The first article of the Church of England reads as follows: “ There 
is but one diving and true God, everlasting, without body, parts or 
passions, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the maker and pre¬ 
server of all things both visible and invisible. And in unity of this 
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Godhead there be three Persona, of one substance, power and eternity, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

These definitions all agree; for the words “ without body, parts or 
passions" are a mere periphrasis for the word spirit. According to 
these definitions, God is a spiritual being, or essence, possessed of cer¬ 
tain attributes which distinguish Him from all other spirits. Should 
it therefore be affirmed of any being that he is God (proprifc), the first 
question should be, Is he a pure spirit, or a compound, corporeal be- 
iug? Next, Is he a Spirit, “ and of himself infinite iu being, all-suf¬ 
ficient, eternal," &c., &c. ?* 

The Chinese Tien Heaven, the Supreme Ruler, tried by these 
characteristics as a test, is not God (proprife). He is not self-existent 
from eternity; he is not the first principle of all things, the making of 
the heavens and the earth being ascribed to another agency than his 
by Confucius and his disciples, who teach us all that the Chinese have 
predicated of him. This, I think, has beeu sufficiently shown in the 
previous part of this Defense. 

The question then arises, If the Chinese have no being who is tru¬ 
ly and properly God, no word in their language which answers to God 
(proprife), can they have any word that will answer for the rendering 
of Elokim and foot into Chinese? To this question I answer unhesi¬ 
tatingly, Yes; it is quite possible for a people to have had a subject be¬ 
fore their miuds for centuries, to have discoursed and written much 
about it, and yet never to have discovered the truth concerning 
it It is quite possible for a people, who do not know the true God, 
to have thought much about the subject of Deity in general, to have a 
general name for their false gods, and to have sioned greatly against 
the true God, by the worship of these false ones. 

If we look into the argument for the existence of God from the 
general consent of mankind, as it is presented by roost writers, we 
shall find that the passages cited to prove this point, most of them, refer 
to this general view of the subject, and do not show that heathen na¬ 
tions generally have believed in a simple, self-existent, spiritual being, 
the Creator of the world and the author of all other beings. 

Calvin, in his Institutes, writing on this point, thus expresses himself; 
“ Certainly, if there is any quarter, where it may be supposed that God 
is unknown, the roost likely for such an instance to exist is among the 
dullest tribes, furthest removed from civilization; but, as a heathen 
tells us, * there is no nation so barbarous, no race so brutish, as not to 
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be imbued with the oonviction that there is a God.* ” From the use of 
the capital G in both instances in which the word God occurs, we 
might suppose that Calvin used the word here proprife, i. e. to desig¬ 
nate definitely the true God; but his quotations show that this can 
not be the case. These are, 

“ Intelligi decease est deos t qtioniam insitas eornm vel potius inna- 
tas cognitiones habemus. Quae nobis natura informationem deorum 
ipsorum dedit, eadem insculpsit in mentibus tit eos eternos et be at os 
haberemus.” Cic. de Nat. Deor., lib i. c. 17. “ Itaque inter otnnes 

omnium gentium summa constat; omnibus enim inuatum est, et in 
animo quasi insculptum esse deos” lib. ii. c. 4. 

Here the word, in both quotations, which are cited to show that 
there is no quarter in which ** God is unknown ” is in the plural, 
“deos” " dror-urn” “deos” 

Witsius, when commenting on the first Article of the Creed, to 
prove that the heathen derive a knowledge of God from the contempla¬ 
tion of the heavens, quotes the following proofs; “ I shall quote another 
passage from Cicero: 1 Who is so stupid and infatuated/ says he, * as 
not to perceive, after having looked up to the heavens, that there are 
Gods , or to ascribe to the operation of chance works which discover 
so great intelligence that scarcely any one is able, by any art, to trace 
their order and their revolutions.’ But why do I insist on the con¬ 
victions and declarations of individuals? Zaleucus, the lawgiver of 
the Locrians, by a law which he enacted, bound all his citizens to 
acknowledge a Divinity , from the contemplation of the heavens. Ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, * Zaleucus having been 
chosen by the people to frame laws, and attempting to confirm them 
by new sanctions, began by directing their attention to the celestial 
Gods . At the beginning of the preamble to the whole code he says, 
that the inhabitants of the city are required, first of all to believe and 
to be firmly persuaded that there are Gods t and having attentively 
considered the heavens and their astonishing magnificence and order, 
to conclude that they are neither the production of chance, nor the 
workmanship of man. 1 ” 

Here we see that Witsius, to prove that the heathen derive a know¬ 
ledge of God from his works, and that they acknowledge “ a Divinity,” 
quotes sentences in which the existence of Gods is asserted. There 
is very great looseness of expression on this point in almost every 
book into which I have looked Barrow expresses himself much more 
accurately. Ilis words are, “That in the world there are beings im¬ 
perceptible to our senses, much superior to us in knowledge and power, 
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that can perform works above, and contrary to the course of nature, 
and concerning themselves sometimes to do so for the interests of man¬ 
kind ; for these qualifications and performances deserving extraordinary 
respect from us, hath been a constant opinion in all places and times, 
to which sort of beings some one general name hath been iu all lan¬ 
guages assigned, answering to that of God among us. Of such beings 
that there is one, supreme and most excellent, incomparably surpass¬ 
ing in all those attributes of wisdom, and power and goodness; from 
whom the rest , and all things beside have derived their beings , do de¬ 
pend upon, are sustained, and governed; the author , I say, of aU be¬ 
ings, and dispenser of all good; to whom consequently supreme love, 
reverence, and obedience are due, hath been also the general sense of 
the most ancient, most wise, and most noble nations among men; to 
whom therefore, in a peculiar and eminent manner the title of God 
(and those which answer thereto) is appropriated; so that when the 
word is absolutely put, without any adjunct, or limitation, or diminu¬ 
tion, he only is meant and understood; to which sometimes for fuller 
declaration, are the epithets Optimus , Maximus , Summus , Eternus , 
Omnipotens , Dominus , and the like; the Best, the Greatest, the Most 
High, the Eternal, the Almighty, the Sovereign God.” 

Of the almost universal consent of heathen nations to the polytheism 
stated by Dr. Barrow in the first part of this quotation, there can be, 
I think, no doubt; with respect to the second point, I am persuaded 
that a careful examination of what these nations have said for them¬ 
selves, not trusting to what too-indulgent theists have said for them, 
will greatly diminish the number of those who can fairly be set down 
as believing in one Supreme, ” from whom the rest and all things have 
derived their beings.” Such examination will show that the same na¬ 
tion, at different stages of its existence, is to be placed in a different 
category with respect to its explicit belief of a self-existent, intelligent , 
first cause of all things. 

In my Essay, Vol. XVIf. page 70,1 expressed the opinion that we 
now “ meet Shin just where the Greek philosophers found 9s c ; de¬ 
signating any one of a class of beings who are all regarded as proper 
objects of worship.” The correctness of this opinion has been ques¬ 
tioned, and it is of such importance that it demands our consideration. 
Above, (on pp. 423, 424,) we have considered the probability there 
would be of our finding the posterity of any of the rebels who were 
scattered abroad on the face of the earth from Babel, say B.G. 2554, 
retaining a knowledge of the true God, when they come up to our 
notice on the pages of profane history, say in the 8th, 9th, or 10th 
century before Christ. 
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We saw above, that the ancestors of the chosen people, and tlie na¬ 
tions around them, had fallen into idolatry before the time of Abraham. 
These facts are referred to for the purpose of repelling the presump¬ 
tion which many seem to entertain that patriarchal tradition will 
prove so efficacious a means of transmitting this truth, that we shall, 
yea, must, find a knowledge of God (understanding this word pro. 
prife) among every people, in the first records we have of their exis¬ 
tence as a nation. A calm consideration of the circumstances of 
the case, it seems to me, removes any such presumption, and produces 
on the contrary a conviction that we should come to the examina¬ 
tion of (he early documents of any people, when we desire to learn 
what their religious creed was, with minds perfectly unbiased, and 
base our decision wholly upon the facts made known to us. If we 
do this in the case of the Greeks and Romans, we shall, I think, con¬ 
clude that their knowledge of a monadic 0«oc was owing, not to tradi¬ 
tion, but to their philosophy; or, at any rate, if derived from tradition, 
that this tradition was not handed down from the patriarchs, by their 
own ancestors , and recorded by their own poets and other early writers, 
but was gained by their philosophers at a comparatively modern date 
iu their foreign travels. 

If we take Homer, Hesiod, and Orpheus as the oldest Greek au¬ 
thors whose productions have come down to us, how much do we find 
in these writers “ of a Spiritual Being in and of himself” existing 
from eternity, the Creator of the world, and the Author of every¬ 
thing extrinsic to himself? “ In the Homeric poems, Ocean is term¬ 
ed the origin of the gods and of all things, though Jupiter is commonly 
described as the Father of gods and men.”* 

“ Homer represents Father Oceanus as the generator of all things.”t 
In what part of the Iliad or Odyssey shall we find a being called 0ss* 
who is superior to Z*u? f who is self-existent; the Creator of heaven 
and earth and ocean; of Ziu*, and of all the gods? 

“ First in order of time (we are told by Hesiod) came Chaos; next 
Gaea, the broad, firm and flat Earth, with deep and dark Tartarus at 
her base. Eros (Love), the subduer of gods as well as men, came im¬ 
mediately afterwards: From Chaos sprung Erebus and Nyx; from 
these latter ASther and Hemera. Gaea also gave birth to Uranos, 
equal in breadth to herself, in order to serve both as an overarching 
vault to her, and as a residence for the immortal gods; she further 

* Thirl wall’s History of Greece. 

t Brucker, Historia Critics Philosophic, Tom. II. quoted in Elton’s Remains 
of Hesiod. 
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produced the mountains, habitations of the divine nymphs, and Pon- 
tos, the barren and billowy sea. Then Goa intermarried with Uranos, 
and from this union came a numerous offspring—twelve Titans and 
Titanides, three Cyclopes and three Hekatoucheires, or beings with a 
hundred hands each. The Titans were Ocean us, Koios, Krios, Hype¬ 
rion, lapetos, and Kronos: the Titanides, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mne¬ 
mosyne, Phoabe, and Tethys.” Kronos and Rhea intermarry; “ but 
Kronos foreboded to himself destruction from one of his own chil¬ 
dren, and accordingly as soon as any of them were born, he immediately 
swallowed them, and retained them in his own belly. In this manner 
had the five first been treated, and Rhea was on the point of being 
delivered of Zeus. Grieved and indignant at the loss of her children, 
she applied for counsel to her father and mother, Uranos and Gaea, 
who aided her to conceal the birth of Zeus. They conveyed her by 
night to Lyctus in Crete, hid the new-born child in a woody cavern 
on Mount Ida, and gave to Kronos, in place of it, a stone wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, which he greedily swallowed, believing it to be his 
child. Thus was the safety of Zeus ensured.”* And this being is 
henceforth to be the chief god, the Father of gods and men. 

There could surely be no knowledge of a self-existent, understand¬ 
ing Being, who was the first principle of all things, among those who 
could write and believe such a cosmogony as that above given- If 
Homer had believed in the existence of any being who could truly 
and properly be called God, could he have written Oxsavov ft 
yittfiv, xai priftpav Tq&wt — Iliad, XIV. 210. The Homeric and He- 
siodic gods are to us a mere fable, but the whole story to the men of 
their own times was not romance, but history—sacred history. 

“ Homer and Hesiod were the grand authorities in the Pagan world 
respecting theogony; but in the Iliad and Odyssey nothing is found 
except passing allusions and implications, and even in the Hymns 
(which were commonly believed in antiquity to be the productions of 
the same author as the Iliad and the Odyssey), there are only isolated, 
unconnected narratives. Accordingly, men habitually took their in¬ 
formation respecting their theogonic antiquities from the Hesiodic 
poem, where it was ready laid out before them; and the legends con¬ 
secrated in that work acquired both an extent of circulation and a 
firm hold on the national faith, such as independent legends could 
seldom or never rival. Moreover, the scrupulous and sceptical Pagans, 
as well as the open assailants of Paganism in later times, derived their 


* Grate's History of Greece, Vol. 1. pages 5, 6—8. 
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subjects of attack from the same source; so that it has been absolutely 
necessary to recount in their naked simplicity the Hesiodic stories, in 
order to know what it was that Plato deprecated and Xecophano* 
denounced.”* 

It was philosophical inquiry, a better acquaintance with nature, 
more correct views of geography, &c., &c., which led the philoso¬ 
phers of the 5th and 6th centuries before the Christian era, to doubt 
the story of the gods which was so firmly believed by all in the days 
of Homer and Hesiod “ The honor of having first represented God 
as the intelligent cause of the universe is ascribed to Anaxagoras by 
the ancients.. •. .That he maintained an infinite mind to be the au¬ 
thor of all motion and life, is attested by many ancient authorities. 
Plato expressly asserts that Anaxagoras taught the existence of‘ a Dis¬ 
posing Mind, the cause of all things.’ Nou* b Stttxsgfj&v fs xcu wa v/iwv 
aifiog. Aristotle gives it as his doctrine that mind is the first princi¬ 
ple of all things, pure, simple and unmixed; that it possesses within 
itself the united powers of t/nought and motion; and that it gives mo¬ 
tion to the universe, and is the cause of whatever is fair and good. 
Plutarch confirms this account of the doctrine of Anaxagoras, and 
shows wherein it differed from that of his predecessors. ‘ The Ionic 
philosophers/ says he, 4 who appeared before Anaxagoras, made for¬ 
tune or blind necessity, that is, the fortuitous or necessary motion of 
the particles of matter, the first principle in nature; but Anaxagoras 
affirmed that a pure mind, perfectly free from all material concretions, 
governs the universe.* The infinite Mind, or Deity, which his prc* 
decessors had confounded with matter, making them one universe, 
Anaxagoras conceived to have a separate and independent existence, 
and to be simple, pure, intelligence, capable of forming the eternal mass 
of matter according to his pleasure. Thus he assigned an adequate 
cause for the existence of the visible world.” Enfield, , Vol. I. p. 161. 

Here we have, if this account may be relied on, this great truth of 
the existence of an intelligent mind or God, separate from matter, first 
asserted in Greece in the 5th century B.C. The word &$og was much 
older than this. Homer, and Hesiod, and Orpheus had used it. If, as 
used by them, this word designated, when standing absolutely, an 
understanding, spiritual being, who is self-existent and the former of 
the universe, how could any respectable ancient authority u ascribe 
to Anaxagoras the honor of having first represented God (toeog) as the 
intelligent cause of the universe?” 


* Grole’i History of Greece, Vol. I. 
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If this honor is denied to Anaxagoras, and it be maintained that 
Thales and Pythagoras are alsotheists, it will not alter the force of our 
argument that was not used by Homer, Hesiod, and the earliest 
Greeks, as the name of a self-existent, spiritual Being; fbr if this had 
been the general belief in the age of Homer, how can we account fur 
the existence of any controversy with respect to the theism of Thales 
and others of the Ionic sect, and fbr the direct assertions above quot¬ 
ed that Anaxagoras was the first among the Greeks , who conceived 
of mind as detached from matter T 

If the belief in a monadic was the ancient traditionary faith of 
Greece, handed down to them by their ancestors from the patriarchal 
age, and not either the fruit of philosophic speculation, or a tenet of 
foreign importation, how can we account for the treatment of this very 
Anaxagoras and the Greek philosophers generally by the common peo¬ 
ple, who are sure to adhere most firmly to the tradition of their fa¬ 
thers? Cudwoiihsaya, “It is certain the vulgar in all ages have been 
very ill judges of theists and atheists; as for example, Anaxagoras 
the Clazrnnenihn, though be was the first of all the Ionic philosophers 
(unless Thales ought to be excepted,) who made an infinite mind to 
be a principle, that is, asserted a Deity according to the true notion 
of it; yet he was, notwithstanding, cried down for an atheist, merely 
because he affirmed the sun to be * a mass of fire/ or ‘ a fiery globe/ 
and * the moon to be an earth / that is, because he denied them to be 
animated, and endued with understanding souls, and consequently to 
be gods. So likewise, Socrates was both accused and condemned for 
atheistical impiety, as denying all gods, though nothing was pretended 
to be proved against him but only this, that he did teach that those 
were not true gods which the city worshiped, and in the room thereof 
introduced other new gods.”* What is this, but Saying in other words, 
that he was condemned for rejecting the old traditionary gods for the 
new philosophic ones; among whom the monadic Oro* is to be ih- 
cl tided ? 

If 0eo£ when standing absolutely in Homer and Hesiod designates 
God (propri^), and not some particular god, either Ztvf or some other, 
to be inferred from the context, bow can We acoount for the facts men¬ 
tioned above, and for a thousand others that might readily be brought 
forward? 

The truth is, we are prone to read old wi iters with our modern eyer. 
Polytheism Seems infinitely foolish to us>; and it is inconceivable, in 


Cudworth's Intellectual System, Yol. I, page 100 
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Uiis age of philosophy, and among Christian men, bow any could rest 
content without clear and definite views of the first earns* of all things; 
hence, if the ancients talk only of material, physical causes, and keep 
silence about a seif-existent mind, many are impelled by their kindness 
to give them credit for knowing all about such an intelligent first 
cause, and suggest that they only forgot to mention it in their cosmo¬ 
gonies. Others again, if they meet with the word k»teg standing abso¬ 
lutely (in any old writer, as Homer), and can not readily iufer from the 
context what god is meant, immediately jump to the conclusion that 
it is used proprife. They do not stay to inquire whether any such 
Being, as Him whom we call God (proprife), was known and worshiped 
in the Homeric age, (without which fact being established it seems 
over hasty to conclude that the writer had this Being in his mind, 
when he wrote the word 6tog in question) but decide at once that this 
being is designated, because, by 6$eg standing absolutely, Greek wri¬ 
ters of a later age unquestionably did mean the intelligent First 
Cause. 

To jump thus to conclusions without examining the premises can 
serve no purpose but to deceive ourselves. If we wish to ascertain 
whether the Greek word foot is used in Homer as the name of a being 
who is truly and properly God, we must inquire whether he and the 
Greeks of his age knew such a being, and called Him by this name; 
and not content ourselves with merely finding a few instances in which 
this word stands absolutely, and thereupon refer it at once to such a 
Being, without taking the pains to inquire whether Homer knew any 
such Being or not, before we determine that he wrote about Him. 
From the Greek theogonies, from all their early writings, and from 
the gradual manner in which the idea of a monadic Ssog grew clearer 
among the philosophers: from the reception this view met with from 
the common people, and from the fact that it never was popular among 
them even down to the time that Paul preached at Athens, I am satis¬ 
fied that it was not a native traditionary doctrine in Greece, and that 
the word Stog was in use among them, as the name of a class of in¬ 
visible beings superior to men, who were regarded as proper objects 
of worship, long before Anaxagoras, or some other philosopher, first 
used it as the name by which to designate “ a disposing Mind, the 
cause of all things.” This is the reason that induced me to say in my 
Essay, that we find the Chinese shin where the Greek Philosophers 
found Stog, designating any one (as shown by the context or some 
qualifying word) of a class of Beings, who are all regarded as proper 
objects of worship. Whether I am correct or not in the opinion 
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that Stog in the Homeric age meant a god, and if used xaV fgomp, 
designated the Homeric Zsvg, and not the Being who is truly and 
properly God, still I think that the position for which I contend that 
the general name of the false gods of a people should be used as the 
appellative name of such a Being, when He is to be first made known 
to them, can be shown to he correct. That the Chinese are in this 
position has been already sufficiently shown. We have seen that the 
Tien "jr of the Shfi King, worshiped alternately with Ti fffl Earth, 
in the kidu sacrifice can not be accounted God (proprife) and I think 
it is certain that there has no Anaxagoras yet arisen among the philo¬ 
sophers of China, who has clearly taught an intelligent first cause of 
the heavens and the earth, or who has pointed out any Being, who is 
the author of all other beings extrinsic to himself. 

If my idea, however, is correct, that Homer, Hesiod and the Greeks 
of their age, used 6sog, as the general name of their deities, designat¬ 
ing any one of them indifferently by this name, to be determined by 
the context, or occasionally using it when standing absolutely to de¬ 
signate Ziug, the highest Being known to them; then, when the phi¬ 
losophers learned from foreign travel, or from their own reflections, 
that there was an intelligent First Cause, a Being wholly different from 
Zsvg, and one who had not been spoken of before; the question must 
have arisen, by what name He should be called? Anaxagoras called 
his “ Disposing Mind, the cause of all things 1 ' Gsoc, and from this grew 
up the monadic Ssog of the Greek philosophers. 

But whether we may consider this course, viz., that of calling God 
(proprife) by the geueral name of their objects of worship, when He 
is to be first made known to a heathen people ignorant of Him, to be 
sustained by the analogous action of the Greek philosophers or not; 
it can, I think, be clearly shown by independent reasoning to be 
the correct course to be pursued under such circumstances. Be¬ 
cause men fail to discover a “ first cause,” to which they ascribe 
spirituality, free-will, intelligence, omnipotence, &c., we must not 
conclude that they have had no thoughts on the subject of Deity. 
“ No one,” says Morrell, “ will affirm that the earlier ages of the 
world were destitute of any searchings after God. So far from that, 
everything in the mythological period was wondrously gilded with the 
divine. The only thing to be noticed is that men in those ages con¬ 
versed mainly with nature; that they formed their conceptions of the 
nwNtna divina without much reflection, and chiefly from nature; and 
that the argument from this source resulted more frequently than not, 
in polytheism. Can we say that the process was illogical ? I think 
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not. Confine our view to nature only with its endless variations, and 
what is there unnatural in admitting the whole hierarchy of Olympus ? 
Nay, history Snd present experience prove, that under such circum¬ 
stances, the polytheistic hypothesis is by far the most acceptable to the 
human understanding. Even on this ground, however, the chief share 
in the argument is derived from the mind or the consciousness. The 
irresistible belief we have of causation is a primary law of our con¬ 
sciousness, and the first attempt we make to hypostatize the cause of 
the universe around us, is the transference of our own forms of intel¬ 
ligence, and our own personality into the conception of thai vast archi¬ 
tect, or hierarchy of architects, by whom the world was constructed. 
The theistic argument then in which the appeal to nature is the pro¬ 
minent feature, ends at best in the idea of a 

Men thus working out for themselves polytheistic ^ystetas every¬ 
where, we find false gods in possession of the field, and in teachiug 
them monotheism, it is as iu teaching men to become good—we meet 
them in a state the opposite of that to which we desire tn lead them; 
as in the one case se must say, “ cease to do evil, learn to do well,” 
so in the other, the burden of our preaching must be, “ put away your 
false gods; learn to love, honor, and adore Jehovah the true God” 
To enforce this exhortation, it seems plain to me, Jehovah must be 
called by the same name as the false gods who are to be put away. 
He is the tnUh of the very thing of which they are the falsehood; and 
we shall succeed most easily in conveying to polytheists a general 
correct idea of Him, by representing Him as taking the place of alt 
their gods, rather than that of any particular one, however exalted 
that one may be. We stirs/ teach that He can afford them protec¬ 
tion, succor, &c.—yea, and teu thousand times more than all their 
gods put together were ever supposed to afford; that He is the alone 
God, there is no place left for any other: hence, we give Him the 
common name of alt , and write over our system mono-theism. 

While this general name is the best word by which to teach a peo¬ 
ple who have hitherto been ignorant of Him, a knowledge of the true 
God, the use of this word is absolutely necessary to forbid the false 
worship in which they have previously indulged. The great sin with 
which a missionary must charge a polytheistic people, tlie sin which, 
when God |K>urs out his Spirit, and carries home the preached word 
to the hearts of his heathen hearers, they will feel more deeply than 
all others, is that of having worshiped false gods to the dishonoring 
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of (he true God. With this sin we must, here in Chinn, charge our 
hearers; but what conviction of sin could be expected to be produced 
from a sermon or tract charging the Chinese with the worship of false 
Alohos or false 0soi ? Would not their answer be that so far from hav¬ 
ing sinned in this particular, they had never so much as heard there 
were any such beings or things in the universe? 

If we maintained that the Chinese had never had this subject up be¬ 
fore their minds so as to have predicated anything either right or 
wrong about it, then it would be consistent to contend that we must 
either transfer a foreign word, or invent a new Chinese character to 
represent this perfectly new subject: but if we admit that the Chinese 
have worshiped false gods, then we admit that they actually have had 
the subject up before their minds, though under a false aspect, and we 
must inquire by what name they themselves have called this subject: 
for we may rest assured we can best teach them the truth with respect 
to this subject , by predicating said truth of the Chinese name thereof. 

We must teach them what their errors with respect to this subject 
are; so that, being properly instructed, they shall understand that the 
Being designated is one , not many as they have incorrectly supposed ; 
that He is self-existent from eternity, the Creator of all beings and 
things, &c. Now to point out their past errors , to convict them of 
their past sins with respect to this subject , and to warnt hem against 
the false gods they have been in the habit of worshiping, of what 
avail will the use of either of the foreign words, Aloho or 0£o* be ? 
They have never written or spoken of any Alohos or &soi; they have 
never worshiped them; it would be a mere waste of breath to preach 
against false Alohos or false 6s oi. 

1 need not however detain the reader any longer to prove that the 
generic name of god, if such exists in the language of a polytheistic 
people, should be used to render Elohim , if such can be found, for Dr. 
Medhurst and his friends expressly contend for this, and differ from us 
only in denying that the Chinese have such a word in their language. 
Dr. Legge insists upon the use of a native appellative in opposition to 
any transferred term, differing from us only in contending that this 
appellative must be a relative, and not an absolute term. The points 
on which we differ from Dr. Legge have been sufficiently discussed: 
let us now inquire if the Chinese have any generic or absolute appel¬ 
lative name for god in their language. 

As in the case of the word God when used propria, we inquired 
what is the. difference between a being who is truly and properly Gnd 
and a mere spirit, so here we shall inquire what is the characteristic 
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difference between a spirit and a god. I shall pursue this method as 
the shortest course leading to the most direct issue. The skin wor¬ 
shiped by the Chinese are admitted to be spirits: gods are spirits; 
so far we are agreed: the point on which we differ is, are they mere spi¬ 
rits, or are they, in addition to being spiritual beings, regarded by the 
Chinese as something more—as gods 1 To state the matter logically, 
we are agreed as to the genus— spirit; but differ as to the species— 
god. We must therefore inquire, what is the differentia or characte¬ 
ristic of the species, for the genus, plus the differentia, gives us the 
species. In my Essay, I contended that the best mark and distinguish¬ 
ing indication of the differentia or characteristic was, “ supposed to be 
a proper object of religious worship.” If this be the true characte¬ 
ristic, as it is admitted that the skin are spirits, I have only to show 
that the Chinese regard them as proper objects of worship, to prove 
that the Chinese shin are gods, and not mere spirits. 

I may illustrate the propriety of pursuing this method of proof, viz. 
Inquiring what is the characteristic difference between a god and a 
spirit, by taking an analogous case. 

If asked the meaning of the word man , I should answer, It is the 
name of a class of beings.— Qu. What kind of beings, spiritual 
or what? A ns. A class of animals.— Qa. What kind of animal? 
Ans. Rational.—Here then, in the words animal and rational , we 
have reached the characteristics of this class of beings. 

If we were contending whether a word in a foreign language 
should be rendered “ man ” or “ animal ,” the point to which inquiry 
should be directed would be, Are the animals in question rational 
or not ? It would be beside the mark to inquire whether the word, 
in the foreign language, corresponded etymologically with Adam (red), 
—anthropos (to turn the eyes to heaven)— homo (qui ex humo 9 earth- 
derived)—or man (etymology not known); for the derivation of this 
word differs in each language above quoted; nor does that of either 
afford us the slightest hint that our tests would be for genus, animal , 
or for species rational. To state our parallel: If asked the meaning of 
the word God, I should answer, That this word is used for purposes so 
distinct that we must divide its meaning into two classes, viz. proprife 
and iraproprife, and then we shall be prepared to answer in conformity 
to our case above stated. If asked then, What is the meaning of the 
word God when used proprife, I answer: It is the name of a spiritual 
being.— Qu. What kind of spiritual being ? Ans. Self-existent, 
Almighty, &c., &c. If, in the next place, asked the meaning of the 
word god when used improprife, Ans. The name of a class of spirit- 
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ua) beings.— Qu . What kind of spiritual beings? Ans. Spiritual 
beings, other than the true God, who (whether self-existent or de¬ 
pendent) are considered by men proper objects of worship. 

Here, as in the case of the word man , we fix upon our characteristics 
from our knowledge of the two classes we are comparing: the etymo¬ 
logy of the word for God, like that of the word for man, in different 
languages varying so much, and being so uncertain in Hebrew, Greek, 
and English, that we can derive no help from thence. 

The illustration afforded by the word man makes plain the proprie¬ 
ty of our calling for the characteristic test between gods and spirits, 
that our controversy may not degenerate into a mere war of words. 
Unhappily, on the point before us, we are not so agreed as we should 
be, with respect to the test to be employed to ascertain whether a 
given animal was a man or not. 

In his “Reply to Dr. Boone” (Vol. XVII. p. 499), Dr. Medhursl 
says, “ Wewould suggest a different definition, viz., The name of the 
being, or class of beings, to whom the Chinese ascribe the highest 
attributes. For the following reasons: A god is a being possessed of 

divine attributes.Worship is not necessary to his being or his 

nature; he may never be worshiped, and yet be God. 

“ The genus of gods (supposing such a genus to exist) is the class 
of beings possessed of divine attributes. 

“ The generic name for God is the name of the class of beings sup¬ 
posed to possess divine attributes. 

“ The attributes possessed by a divine being are in many respects 
the same in kind with the attributes possessed by other intelligent 
beings, only differing in degree. Thus intelligent beings in general 
possess some power, wisdom, goodness, &c., but a divine being or 
beings must be conceived to possess these attributes in the highest 
perfection. 

“ There are some attributes, however, which are peculiar to a di¬ 
vine Being or beings, such as the originating and governing of all 
things. 

“ Religious worship is the ascribing honor to a being or beings 
possessed of divine attributes; the qualities or the station of the being 
or beings must first be allowed, before worship can be paid. Hence 
the possession of attributes is the primary, and the offering of worship 
the secondary idea of God.” 

I am glad to observe that Dr. M. would make attributes—essential 
attributes, “power, wisdom, goodness, dtc.,”—not relationships, the 
tests of divinity. From his saying, “A divine being or beings must 
VOL. XIX. no. xi. 74 
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be conceived to possess these attributes in the highest perfection," 
and that " those peculiar to a divine being or beings are the originat¬ 
ing and governing of all thitigs” he must have had the word God (as 
understood by us propria) before his mind when he wrote this; for he 
surely could not contend that all the Greek @roi, for instance, had 
“ power, wisdom and goodness in the highest perfection” or that they 
all had something to do with the “ originating and governing of all 
things” Accordingly, on reflection, Dr. M. gave up this view, and 
adopted that of Cud worth, Mosheim, and others, which was presented 
by ine, and in this he was joined by Messrs. Stronach and Milne, and 
his other friends, who signed the letter of the 30th January; for they 
therein maintain (see p. 11) that we must have a generic term, “which, 
while it is capable of being used for the highest being of whom they 
have any conception, includes all worshiped beings, and goes no far¬ 
ther." This is also apparent from the definition which they give of 
the transferred word Aloho, in a subsequent part of this letter; viz., 
“ the name of whatever men sacrifice to and worship." 

Dr. Legge contends that I make “ God" and “ worshiped being" 
interchangeable terms, and styles this “ A blunder, of which the best 
that can be said is that it is a very bad use of the second kind of me- 
tonomy which puts the effect for the cause. The Supreme Being is 
not God because He is worshiped, but He is worshiped because He 
is God." Dr. Legge’s view here is precisely that quoted from Dr. 
Medhurst’s Reply, “ the qualities or the station of the being or beings 
must b ofirst allowed before worship can be paid” Dr. L. seems to 
have fallen into a strange confusion of mind in the part of his argu¬ 
ment quoted above. 

In my Essay, I made the fact of being worshiped a test to ascertain 
whether a given being is regarded as a god or a mere spirit; this is 
very different from saying that “God" and “worshiped being” are 
interchangeable terms. With respect to our proposing “ religious wor¬ 
ship" as the characteristic test by which to distinguish a god from a 
mere spirit, if Drs. Medhurst and Legge are correct in their theory 
of worship, there can be no doubt of it. Dr. M. says, “ Religious 
worship is the ascribing honor to a being or beings possessed of divine 
attributes” If then we find a man worshiping any being, may we not 
use the fact of his offering worship to this being, to infer that said be¬ 
ing is “possessed (in his estimation at least) of divine attributes?" 
And if, as Dr. M. says, “ the qualities or the station of the being must 
be first allowed , before worsfiip can be paid," must we not, where the 
worship is paid, infer the existence (in the brain of the votary, if no 
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where else) of the qualities or station so allowed, in the being wor¬ 
shiped ? 

Or, let us take Dr. L.’s illustration. “The Supreme Being is not 
God because he is worshiped, but he is worshiped because he is God.” 
Now then substitute “a being,” for “the Supreme Being,” and “a 
god ” for “ God,” and what Dr. L. says, will prove the propriety of 
using the test I propose. Remember, our object is not to prove that a 
being who is worshiped is a god (for I am firmly persuaded there is 
only one God in the universe), but that he is a god in the eye of his 
worshipers; and then, with Dr. L.’s statement changed as above 
suggested, the matter will stand thus: “A being is not a god because 
he is worshiped, but he is worshiped because he is (*. e. in the mind 
of his worshiper) a god.” May we not then take the fact that a be¬ 
ing is worshiped to prove that in the opinion of his votaries he is a 
god 1 Instead of putting the effect for the cause, is not this, accord¬ 
ing to the theory of worship of both Drs. M. and L. f from the effect 
inferring the cause ? 

To this explanation of my meaning, Dr. L. thus replies in his Let¬ 
ters at p. 34 :—“ From this, and similar passages, and the general strain 
of iiis Essay, 1 supposed, when 1 published my Argument, that he un¬ 
derstood God as meaning object of worship. I could not otherwise 
make out any connection in his reasoning. I have been given to un¬ 
derstand, however, that bis reasoning is not that God means object of 
worship, or that Shin means object of worship, but that the Shin be¬ 
ing worshiped, are to be regarded as the Gods of China, and that 
therefore Shin is the generic name for God; and God, a God, and 
Gods, ought to be translated by Shin. If it be grauted to him that the 
Shin are to be regarded as the Gods of China, I do not see the 
bridge from that to the conclusion that Shin is to be translated God, 
or that Elohim and <r*£o£ are to be rendered by Shin. We may regard 
rice as the oatmeal of China, but if I were to translate a treatise 
upon oatmeal into Chinese, I should write to little purpose if I spoke 
all through of fan. If the first sentence were, “ Oatmeal is a farina¬ 
ceous food, much used in certain countries,” the Chinese could not 
possibly understand me of anything but rice. Uidcss Shin and God 
have the same meuuing. Dr. Boone’s reasoning is too trifling to he 
examined at length.” 

To judge whether ray reasoning be too trifling or not to deserve an 
examination, the Reader should observe what the question at issue 
between Dr. Medhurst, Dr. Legge and myself is. Dr.’ Legge, says shin 
does not mean what Elohim and 9so<: mean. They are correctly ren- 
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dcred in English by God , and Shin by spirit. We can no more trans¬ 
late Elohim uiid &so$ into Chinese by Skin, than we could translate 
them into English by fepirit.'* This is Dr. L.’s assertion. Mine is, that, 
though Shin does not answer to Elohim and 0sog when these words 
are used proprie (having never been used as the name of a self-existent, 
almighty, spiritual Being), still it does answer to these words when 
used improprife, and should therefore be rendered into English, not a 
spirit, spirits, but a god, gods. The question is, How the Chinese re¬ 
gard the class of beings they call Skin; what are they to them—gods 
or mere spirits? Dr. Legge says they regard them as a class of mere 
spirits; I say, as a class of gods. Hereupon I propose as a test the 
characteristic difference between gods and mere spirits, given by such 
men as Cud worth, Mosheim, and Waterland. I show that, according 
to Dr. Medhurst's theory of worship, and that advanced by Dr. Legge 
himself in the very context in which he charges me with “ blunder¬ 
ing,” and putting “the effect for the cause,” &c., that this test is 
characteristic ; that worship does imply the belief on the part of the 
worshiper of “ divine attributes” in the Being worshiped; and Dr. L. 
instead of pointing out my “ blunder,” and showing how I had put the 
effect for the cause, contents himself with saying, “ Dr. Boone’s rea. 
soning is too trifling to be examined at length.”* 


*The difference between Dr. Legge and myself here, arises from the different 
view we take of the word G> t d. He arguea as if this word were a simple, in¬ 
complex term, the symbol of an idea, and demands a word in Chinese that 
conveys this idea. 1, on the contrary, regarding the word God as a complex 
term, the absolute name of a Being (when used proprte), and of a class of 
beings (when used improprik by polytheists), fancy, that instead of looking for 
the name of this idea , what we want is, just the name of said Being or beings 
as the case may be; so that if a word in any foreign language is proposed as 
corresponding to this word, 1 ask, is the being of whom this foreign word is the 
name , the same as the Being of whom our English word God is the name; if so 
then, the foreign word answers to, or means (if you like) the same thing as 
our English word God means when used proprie : If the question be with res¬ 
pect to the word god, as used improprik by polytheists, when it is the name, not 
of one Being merely, bnt a name common to a class of beings; then I ask, does 
the class of beings of whom this foreign word is the name, answer to the class 
of beings called by us, a god, gods. It is of no importance koto any people 
came to give the name in question to the Supreme Being, or to the class of 
beings of whom we are speaking, the only question of practical importance is, 
Is this word in said language the absolute name of the self-existent first cause, 
the all-wise author of ail things on the oue hand ; or on the other, the absolute 
name of the class of beings of whom we are speaking? 

There is one additional point to which I would advert in this note; the peculi¬ 
arity of the beings of whom we are speaking ; they are mere imaginary beings, 
and not like Dr. Legge ’s oatmeal and rioe. They have no existence except in 
the minds of their bunded votaries; hence it is that we must look into the mind 
of their worshipers, and not to anything in rerum naturd to find our mark or 
test of the differentia between them and mere spirits. The differentia between 
spirits and gods consists no doubt in the one having “ divine attributes ” as Dr. 
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In his Letters, at p. 21, Dr. L. says, “ We worship because of the 
qualities we apprehend in the object of our adoration. These fill us 
with awe, and of that awe, worship is the fitting expression. 1 ’ That 
this is the correct theory of worship will perhaps be denied by none. 
Dr. South, in his Sermon on “ Natural Religion,” says, “ The ground 
and reason of all witrship is an opinion of power and will in the person 
worshiped to answer and supply our desires; which he can not possi¬ 
bly do unless he first apprehend them.” And this, I conceive, to be 
the reason at once why worship is the best test by which to distin¬ 
guish between a god and a mere spirit; and why it is emphatically 
that “ glory ” which Ood will not give to another. To suppose that 
an invisible being can “ apprehend,” attend to, and answer the pray¬ 
ers of all his votaries in all parts of the world, is investing him with 
attributes of infinity, such as omnipresence, omniscience, &c., &c.; 
and when you add to this, what the Chinese predicate of their Shin, 
and what seems to be implied in all religious worship, such a know, 
ledge of the thoughts and purposes of the human heart that the object 
worshiped can not be imposed upon by an insincere worshiper; we 
perceive that the act of worship implies a belief of the existence of 
many attributes in the object worshiped, which can belong properly 
to the true God only, and which it is robbing him of “ his glory ” to 
ascribe to any other being. 

Let us, for instance, take the case of the TsAi Shin, jp|j, god of 
Wealth, who, though not of high rank, is yet perhaps more worshiped 
than any other shin in China. This shin, we may suppose, is often 


Medhurst says, while the others have not. But where are we to look for the 
proofs that the shin possess these attributes ? I answer, To the acts of tbeir 
worshipers, that we mny learn how they regard them, as it is only in their 
minds that they have any existence at all. The proof to be made of the differ¬ 
entia in this case is similar to that in the case of murder, in remarking on 
which Dr. Whately observes u that the differentia which constitutes the species, 
and the mark by which the species are known (in some cases) are not the Name: 
e. g. Murder the differentia of which is, that it be committed ‘ with malice of 
forethoughtthis can not be directly ascertained; and therefore we distinguish 
murder from any other homicide by circumstances of preparation, &c., which 
are not in reality the differentia, but indications of the differentia, i. e. the 
grounds for concluding that the malice did exist.*' So in this case; while we 
admit the differentia to be u divine attributes,” if Dr. Medliurst pleases, we 
propose “ religious worship '* as the “ mark,*’ the circumstance which serves as 
an “ indication of the differentia,** “the ground for our concluding ” that “the 
divine attributes " are possessed by this imaginary being, as he stands complete 
in the mind of his worshiper, the only place where he has any existence. We 
have never proposed religious worship as the only mark of distinction between 
a Being who is truly and properly God and a mere spirit. To make out a 
being to be God proprid, we propose to Dr. Lcgge to show that he is a self- 
existent spirit, tlie author of all other spirits, and of everything extrinsic to 
himself. 
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called on at the same moment by many thousands, who are separated 
hundreds of miles apart The knowledge of human hearts he must be 
supposed to have to attend to, and appreciate all these prayers, and the 
control he must have of all sublunary affairs to enable him to cause 
matters to work together for the wealth of all who worship him, roust 
be most absolute, and imply power little short of infinite. Now it 
would appear that ibis dependence upon any beings without the com¬ 
pass of civil intercourse, this calling upon them for help, this belief in 
their ability to hear and auswer our prayers, is that which constitutes 
the violation of the First Commandment, and which makes the beings 
so regarded gods in the eye of this commandment and throughout the 
Scriptures; and it is this same point that Cudworth, Mosheim, and 
Waterland regard as the distinctive characteristic of the gods of pagan 
Greece and Rome. 

If we are not to contend about mere words, we must agree upon 
some test by which the claim of Shdngtt to be considered the true 
God, and of shin to be the general name of the Chinese gods may be 
tried respectively. I have proposed tests for trying the claims of both, 
not framed by myself to suit my own purposes in this controversy, but 
quoted from the works of the most learned men that have written on 
these subjects. If Drs. Medhurst and Legge do not agree to these tests, 
let them be set aside by argument, and let something definite be pro¬ 
posed in their place. Let them furnish a definition of the word God , 
when used propria, that shall commend itself to the judgment of those 
who are interested in this controversy, and then show that the Chinese 
T'te/t is truly and properly God, according to this definition; or, let 
them give us a definition of the word god f gods , that will not cut off 
the Greek and Roman gods as well as the Elohim of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and I will engage to stand to it. If any other attribute than that 
of being supposed a proper object of worship is necessary to constitute 
a god in the eyes of polytheists, and they will mention it, I think I 
may venture to promise that we will prove the Shin have this or these 
attributes also. But to convince us that worship is the characteristic 
mark of a god, we need only look at the 30,000 gods of the Greeks 
and Romans, and to the Elohim of the Old Testament, and endeavor 
to find anything else that is common to them all. Therefore we say, 
that if we wish to distinguish between mere spirits and gods, the test 
is worship; the worshiped spirit is a god, and this applies even to in¬ 
animate things, to wooden images—a worshiped image is a god, e. g. 
Is. xliv. 17, “And the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his gra¬ 
ven image; he falleth down unto it and worshipeth it, ami saith. Deliver 
me, for thou art my god.'' 
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To prove tliul the shin are the gods of the Chinese, we show that 
the clacs of beings so called have been worshiped from the earliest 
annals of the Empire to the present time; that the highest being 
known to them, viz., 7 r ien heaven, and Ti earth (worshiped at the 
solstices in the highest sacrifice, called kiau) ; the beings who preside 
over the five elements (the immediate producers of all things, styled 
the Five Rulers); those who preside over the land and grain; the go¬ 
vernor of the seas ; the dispenser of wealth; the bestower of longevity; 
the tutelary guardian of their cities; the patrons of every kind of their 
handicraftsmen; in short, every invisible being, who is invoked by 
them in times of either joy or sorrow, is included in and worshiped 
under this general name Shin, 

We show that in explaining the phrase Shangti, the title of their 
chief deity, they make him neither more nor less than the chief of their 
shin, 44 Shangti , the Supreme Ruler, is the Shin of heaven.” 44 Shdng - 
ti is the most honorable of the shin.” 44 Expansive Heaven, the Su¬ 
preme Ruler (Shdngti) is the most honorable of the hundred shin,” 
t. e. of all the shin. “They used the Yen-sz* to sacrifice to Expan¬ 
sive Heaven, the Supreme Ruler (Shangti); this offering did not be¬ 
long to any other shin.” The chief of the shin is thus described :— 
44 The greatest of the celestial Shin is called Expansive Heaven, the 
Supreme Ruler (Shangti). He (this chief shin) is also called the 
celestial, august, great Ruler; also the great onk, or Unity, 44 Tdi 
yih —• ” 4 ' The Great one — is the most honorable of the 

Shin of heaven.” 44 The Shin of heaven (Hen shin ^ jjj||j) is most 
honorable , and (a Being) with whom none can be compared.” 

We show that from the time of Shun, there has been an officer ap¬ 
pointed to superintend the rites and ceremonies used at the worship 
of this class of beings; that of the ceremonies thus used in the na¬ 
tional worship, we are told, “ the principal object of these ceremonies 
is to serve the shin;” and that 44 in regulating their ceremonies, those 
which were used in the service of the shin were considered most im¬ 
portant ” thereby excluding all idea of the existence of a class of 
beiugs who are above this class called shin, and who being worshiped 
with higher ceremonies, are therefore to be considered the gods of the 
Chinese. In the Shu King, we find the phrase 44 shin and men,” just 
as we meet with the phrase 44 gods and men ” in the Greek poets. 

These facts appear to me amply sufficient to sustain my position 
that Shin is the general name of the Chinese gods—the absolute ap¬ 
pellative name for god in the Chinese language, and to show that this 
word answers to the word in the Homeric and Hesiodic poems. 
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While they deny none of these facts, Drs. Medhurst and Legge main¬ 
tain that the Chinese shin are mere spirits, not gods, and to this point 
I must devote the remainder of this Defense. Before attempting how¬ 
ever, to answer their objections, I would only ask the reader to take 
away, in his mind, from the Chinese pantheon all the beings men¬ 
tioned above, who are called shin, and t oho are worshiped under this 
name, and see what place is left for a class of gods after this. And 
if Drs. M. and L. contend that the beings abovementioned are not 
gods, but mere spirits, I here call upon them to point out to us who 
the Chinese gods are; to tell us by whom they are worshiped; what 
officer is appointed by the state to superintend such worship; by what 
general name these gods are called, and where—in what classic, their 
worship is enjoined ? 

When we insist upon the fact that the shin have been worshiped 
from the earliest times, as proof that they are gods in the eyes of the 
Chinese; and we contend, that, as Sh3ngtf, the Wu Ti, and all the 
objects worshiped by the Confucianists, Y uh-hw&ng Ta-tt the chief god, 
and all the objects worshiped by the T&uists, are worshiped under 
this name, therefore the Chinese are polytheists, and shin is the gene¬ 
ral name of their gods: Dr. Medhurst replies, the Chinese are poly- 
pneumatists not polytheists, because of such worship, as the Shin wor¬ 
shiped are spirits, not gods. Here then, unless we can find some cha¬ 
racteristic test to decide our dispute, we may wrangle for ever over 
this point. I propose worship as the test given in the Sacred Scriptures, 
and by able men who have written on this subject, and have attempt¬ 
ed to show the reasonableness of this test, from the theory of worship 
given by both Drs. Medhurst and Legge. 

In answer to this, our opponents point to the Romanists, who wor^ 
ship saints and angels, the Virgin Mary, &c., and say that as they 
are not polytheists, so the Chinese, though they worship great num¬ 
bers of shin, may not be polytheists either. This objection is worthy of 
consideration. The worship of any other being than the self-existent 
God is false worship, is idolatry; but all idolatry is not necessarily poly¬ 
theism. What makes the distinction? The answer is, the worship of 
these objects under the same name with God, thus ranking them in 
the same class of beings with him. The Romanists we know, not only 
never worship any saint or angel, calling them gods, but they make a 
distinction also (a vain one as l think) between the worship given to 
God, and to the Virgin and the saints. But the Chinese in the wor¬ 
ship of their Shangti (who, it is now maintained, is the true God) and 
their shin, make no such distinction. They have no absolute name 
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of a higher class of beings for him; they call him merely the chief, the 
most honorable of the shin, and worship, along with him, all their shin 
under this common name . When in the Chau LI, we read that an officer, 
“ the Tsung Peh,” was appointed to worship the national Shin, fCi, 
Kioci , &c., we find Shfcngtf the first enumerated shin on the list of 
those sacrificed to. When, in the same work, we read of the Great 
Chaplain, we find that this officer’s duty was to superintend the offer¬ 
ing up of the six forms of prayer to the shin (the celestial gods), the 
k'i (the terrestrial gods), and the hoei (the man-derived—the manes). 
Of these six forms of prayer generally, thus offered to these beings, 
the commentators say, they “ were used at the kidu when they sacri¬ 
ficed to Heaven (Shdngti) and Earth, and to the gods (shin) of the 
land aud grain, and at the sacrifices offered in the ancestral temple.” 
Of the second prayer, the “ nien chuh,” that it “ was used to pray to 
Shdngti and the gods (shin) of the land and grain for the bestowal 
of grain.” So it is everywhere; Shdngti is worshiped as a shin, there 
is no special officer appointed for his worship; he is merely honored 
as the chief of the Shin. Now suppose that the Romanists were to 
worship Jehovah and the Virgin Mary, the Apostles and angels, all 
under one common name; would they not be polytheists ? When we 
find Ilau-t'ien Shdngti, the chief object of worship among the Confu- 
cianists, and Yuh-hwdng Shdngti, the chief object of worship amorig 
the Tauists (which are the two native indigenous religions of China), 
both called shin, and worshiped as shin; and that all the other beings 
worshiped in the national rites, or by the Tauists, are called shin, 
and worshiped as shin; we contend that if Hau-t'ien Shdngti is a god, 
and Yuh-hwdng-ti Shdngti is a god, then, if the Chinese have any gods 
at all, and any name by which they call them, these gods are their 
shin; and that this word Shin is the appellative name of these gods. 

But, says Dr. Medhurst, Shungti we admit is a spiritual being, and 
shin in these cases means spirit. Let us test this by a parallel case, 
and see if the word spirit could maintain its meaning if used as shin 
is. “There are six celestial spirits. Jehovah, who is worshiped in the 
temple on Mount Zion, is the first.” “ Jehovah is the spirit of heaven.” 
" Jehovah is the most honorable of all the spirits.” “ The greatest of 
the spirits of heaven is called Jehovah.” “ The Spirit of heaven is 
most honorable, and (a Being) with whom none can be compared.” 
“ There is not a spirit we have not honored. But Michael is not able, 
and Jehovah does not come down to our relief.” Would not this way 
of speaking either bring down Jehovah God—the Supreme Being— 
VOL. xtx. no. xi. 75 
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to the rank of spirits, or carry up the spirits so spoken of, to the rank 
of Jehovah, and if He be God, make them Gods too? 

Again, let us suppose that we learned from the Sacred Scriptures, 
that Jehovah had been worshiped under the name of, and as a spirit; 
that throughout the whole ritual directing the worship conducted on 
Mount Zion, He was regarded as a spirit; that we should observe, 
that, according to this ritual, “ the principal object of the ceremonies 
(there used) was to serve the spirits ,” and that among all the cere¬ 
monies employed, “ those that were used in the service of the spirits 
were considered most important; that the officers appointed were “ to 
sacrifice to, and offer up prayers to the spirits ,” and that there was 
not any passage in the whole ritual which spoke of any priest appoint¬ 
ed to sacrifice to or worship Him under the name of, or as, God; should 
we not think that the words (rod and Spirit had changed places? 

Now this is the case in China. Shin is the highest absolute appel¬ 
lative noun in the language; there is no class of beings higher than 
this class; Shdngtf, the Supreme Ruler, the highest being spokeu of 
in the Classics, is merely the chief one of this class . No officers were 
ever appointed to worship any class of beings called ti, rulers. 
Shdngtf, the Supreme Ruler, was worshiped, but, as we have seen, as 
a shin , the Ruler of the other shin , and not as a being of a distinct 
class, or species from the shin over whom he ruled, as he must have 
been, if the Chinese regarded him as a god, and the other shin as mere 
spirits , beings belonging to a different species . More than this, we 
are expressly told, that “ if Shdngtf were not a shin (observe he might 
still be a ti, a ruler; or a Shdngtt , a Supreme Ruler), it would be of 
no use to pray to him; but if he be a shin, he can not be deceived.” 
Here Shdngtf's being a proper object of worship is ascribed to the fact 
of his being a shin , (not to his being ti, or Shdngtt), and it is in con¬ 
sequence of his being a shin , that he knows the thoughts and purposes 
of the human heart, so that he can not be deceived by an insincere 
worshiper. If shin means nothing more than spirit, and Shdngtf is 
the highest being known to the Chinese, deriving as he does his right 
to worship and his heart-discerning intelligence from his being a shin 
(the word which denotes his nature, and not from his being Shdngtf, 
the Supreme Ruler over the other shin,—his official title), then it 
seems clear that the Chinese can not know of any higher being, or 
class of beings, than spirits, and it is of no use to seek for any word 
in their language meaning a god, gods, not to mention for an instant, 
a word answering to our word Goo. 
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From these considerations it is quite conclusive to my mind that the 
Chinese, because of the worship of their skin are to be accounted poly¬ 
theists, and not polypneumatists. 

But the Chinese are acquainted not only with the objects worship¬ 
ed in their two indigenous religions, viz. Confucianism and Tauism; 
they have encountered men of other religions, and in their books have 
given us an account of the objects worshiped by these foreigners. By 
what Chinese name then do the Confuciauists and Tauists call the 
beings whom these foreigners call gods? 

The answer to this question will assist us much in determining 
what is the appellative name for God in Chinese. For instance, if it 
is maintained that Heaven and Earth, and the beings who preside over 
the land and grain, over wealth, fire, &c., when worshiped under the 
common name shin , are all worshiped as mere spirits and not gods; 
there can be no doubt of the light in which Budha is regarded; no 
one would think of calling him a mere spirit. What then do the Con- 
fucianists call him? 

In the historical work called Kang Kien I Chi jp| o ^ 
or Mirror of History, when describing the introduction of Budhism 
into China, the author says, “ The king heard that in the West 
there was a god (shin) whose name was 
Budha!” The historian quoted in KAnghi's Dictionary under the 
character fuh {ijfc, tells a story of the Emperor Ming of the H$n 
dynasty (A.D. 50), seeing in a dream a golden man flying aboui his 
palace. The next morning, upon inquiring the meaning of it he was 
told by one of his courtiers that it related to Budha. His words were 

^ z=L Wi 'ff $1? PD It I ndia x ^ ere > 9 Budha, that is a 

god (shin)” In the Commentary on the Sacred Edict, he is repeat¬ 
edly called “ Shin Fuh jp|l ^ the god Budha.” The word shin in 
all these instances must be rendered god and not spirit; if then when 
speaking of a foreign object of norship, who is confessedly not a mere 
spirit but a god, they call him shin, why should not we suppose that 
when they call their native objects of worship, Heaven, Earth, &c., 
dec., shin, they mean to rank them as gods also, and not as mere 
spirits? 

We have also accounts of other foreign religions besides that of the 
Budhists. In a work on geography recently published by Sii Sung- 
lung, the lieut -governor of Puhkien province, the author speaks much 
of the religions of the people he describes. Speaking of the Persians 
and Indians, he says, 11 In the high antiquity, in Persia and India, all 
serve 1 the god of Fire (Ho Shin |ijl). Those who served the 
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god of Fire worshiped the rising sun, or igniting faggots, they worship¬ 
ed towards them. For the people considered that if there was no fire 
wherewith to cook, they could not live; and that if there was no bright 
sun, then in the universe there could be nothing seen. Therefore the 
foreigners of these two countries, from a high antiquity, had this cus¬ 
tom. The idea arose from a desire to recompense the root (t.e. to 
acknowledge their god, the sun, as a source of blessing): it was not 
a depraved god ” (sU shin) i.e. a being who afflicted them with cur¬ 
ses, but a benignant being who sent them blessings. Now the Sun is 
the one being worshiped by the Parsees. Do they regard this being 
as a mere spirit ? Could this author have supposed they regarded it as 
a mere spirit? Speaking of the ruin of Ormuz, our author says 
“ There is an old temple there where the sun, the god of Fire (Ho 
Shin) was honored.” “ The Africans,” he tells us, “ worship trees, 
birds, and beasts as gods (shin), and whoever kills an enemy offers 

him in sacrifice to them.The people of Guiuea worship birds aud 

beasts as gods (shin)” When telling of Hannibal’s swearing eternal 
enmity to the Romans, he says that he swore before \ fa 
Jih-pih-tih-rh, Jupiter, and in a note calls him “ so fung tsung isu chi 
shin 

£ mz&- the god (shin) whom their ancestors 
worshiped.” Thus we see that the word shin is used by this writer 
Just as we would use the word god in English. No one would say the 
Parsees worshiped “ the Sun, the spirit of fire;” that Jupiter was a 
spirit; that trees, birds, beasts, &c., were worshiped as spirits. 

But there are nations with whose worship we are yet more familiar, 
whose religion is spoken of by this writer. In the 3d Section, 3?th 
page of his work, he speaks of the object worshiped by the Jews and 
by all the European nations. By what name does he call this Being? 
His account is as follows:—“ In Fuh-lin (Palestine) i.e. in Judea and 
in the countries to the west of it (Europe), all serve the God (Shin) 
of heaven. The worship of the God (Shin) of heaven commenced 
with Moses in the time of Wuh-ting (B.C. 1720) in the beginning of 
the Sh&ng dynasty. He (Moses) pretends that the God (Skin) of 
heaven descended upon Mount Sinai in Arabia, and delivered the 
Ten Commandments for the instruction of men. The observance of 
the seventh day as a Sabbath commenced from this time, which is 
distant from the birth of Jesus one thousand and several hundred years. 
The (t'ien chu kidu) religion of the Lord of Heaven (the Romish) 
sprung from this; it is not the Romish religion.” 

Of the character of the Being worshiped by the Jews and Euro¬ 
peans, we can have no question; and I think there can be no doubt 
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that this author knew that He who gave the law at Mount Sirlai, and 
who is the alone object of worship of the Jews, the Romanists, and of 
all Europeans, was no mere spirit; and yet he calls Him all through 
this section the Shin of heaven. In other parts he calls Jesus, when 
spoken of as an object of worship, by this name Shin : e. g. the 6th 
Section, at the 39th page:—“ Those who enter the religion of Jesus, 
do not sacrifice to any other god (Shin) * »e si *♦• they do not 
make offerings to their ancestors, but regard Jesus as the Savior of 
the world.” Also Section 2, p. 7., 

“ they do not sacrifice to ancestors but Luh-shi 
(Logos ?); that is, Jesus is the only god (Shin) they serve.” 

These quotations from the work of the lieut.-governor of Fuhkien, 
who is admitted to be a very accomplished writer, are of importance, 
not only to prove that the word Shin is, in some cases at any rate, 
used in the sense of god and not spirit; they are also very important 
to rebut some assertions of Dr. Medhurst contained in his recent pub¬ 
lications. 

In the Letter to the Protestant Missionaries at the Five Ports, signed 
by himself and five others, he asserts that the use of shin to render 
in the N. T. would render “ the whole work unclassical and con¬ 
temptible,” “ provoke the ridicule of every well informed Chinese;” 
that “ it would spoil the work for any efficiency to others;” “ produce 
monstrous difficulties for us to struggle against,” “ involve an ab¬ 
surdity ;” and above all, “ throw obstacles in the way of the reception 
of the truth on the part of the Chinese.” 

That, under all the circumstances of the case, Dr. M. and his friends, 
to carry a particular point should have had recourse to such rhetoric 
as that above quoted, is very much to be regretted. Dr. Medhurst 
has been for thirty years a student of the Chinese language; he is 
known to be an excellent scholar, and he might justly expect that his 
opinions on any matter respecting the Chinese would have great 
weight, not only in Europe and America, but also with his missionary 
brethren in China, especially those recently arrived. This should have 
bound him to particular carefulness in the statements of the facts of 
this great case which he put forth to the public, and to the exercise 
of much caution in the expression of his opinions. Instead of this, 
his statements concerning the facts of the case have been so contra¬ 
dictory (no notice being given to the reader of these contradictions), 
and many of the opinions expressed by him are so manifestly the result 
of irritation, not of calm judgment, that we must warn him not to be 
surprized if, in China at least, and among his missionary brethren, 
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whose knowledge of the language of the country enables them to 
inquire for themselves of 44 well-informed Chinese.” what is their 
opinion of the use of Shin , if his statements and opinions cease to 
have any weight at all. 

On Dr. Medhurst’s contradictory statements with respect to the 
meaning and character of some of the most important words about 
which controversy exists, I have already commented, and shall have 
still further occasion to comment; so that I shall say nothing more on 
that subject at present. But I will here mention some of the circum¬ 
stances connected with the Letter of the 30th Jan., which tend, in my 
mind, to deprive the opinions therein expressed in the intemperate 
language above quoted, of all weight. 

On the 17th of January, Dr. Medhurst, Mr. Stronach and Mr. Milne 
urged Dr. Bridgman and myself to consent to a compromise of our 
difficulties, in order to procure an immediate edition of parts of the 
N. T. The compromise proposed by them was that we should consent 
to their having 5,000 copies with the word 0so$ rendered by 7\ 
on which condition they would consent to our having 5,000 copies 
with 0so£ rendered by Shin. This compromise we rejected: this was 
on the 17th of January, 1850. 

These facts are important, as the sequel will show, to enable the 
reader to estimate, at their true worth, the opinions of Dr. M. and of 
Messrs. S. and M. above quoted. On the 17th of January, they surely 
could not have supposed that the use of Shin to translate would 
render God's holy word 44 contemptible,” and 44 throw obstacles in the 
way of the reception of the truth on the part of the Chinese,” or, they 
could not have consented to a compromise with such a term; and if 
they learned, at so late a stage of our controversy, all these sad 
things about Shin, only after they became provoked with us for reject¬ 
ing their proffered compromise, i.e. between the 17th and 30th of 
January, the judicious reader will readily understand how much, 
opinions taken up under such circumstances, and expressed in such 
language, should weigh with him. 

If the opinions concerning Shin above quoted are correct, no mis¬ 
sionary, as he reverences God's holy word, should have anything to do 
with it as the rendering of 0$ojr; and if every 44 well-informed Chinese'* 
is to be supposed capable of appreciating the 44 ridicule ” its use must 
cause, all those who have used this term for God are to be esteemed 
shamefully culpable for not exercising eveu the commonest care in a 
matter of such extreme importance. I am far from desiring that the 
cause of Skin should stand upon the shoulders of any men ; if it is not 
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sustained by truth and right reason, let it fall, and the sooner the bet¬ 
ter ; but I am unwilling that all who hare used it should be accounted 
guilty of rendering God’s holy word “ contemptible.” It is well known 
that Drs. Morrison, Milne, and Marsbman used this word Shin as the 
rendering of Elohim and ©eo$ in their versions of the SS.; and one 
would have supposed that this fact would have restrained all of the six 
signers from speaking in such language of the use of Shin for God in 
the Scriptures. But in the case of Dr. Medhurst, in addition to 
his respect for the dead and the living who have used this word, we 
should have supposed that some regard for his own past course would 
have prevented his asserting, so broadly and unqualifiedly, that such a 
use of Shin would render God’s holy word contemptible. 

I have before me a copy of a work of his on the Ten Command, 
ments. The First reads thus:—“ Shin spake all these words, saying, 
I am the Divine Lord (Shin Chu thy Shin” & c. The ob¬ 

ject of the First Commandment is thus stated, 

“ Teaches that we should only worship one Shin” Had Dr. Med- 
hurst never met with a ° well-informed Chinese,” when he wrote this 
work, whose opinion he might have asked, and so prevented himself 
from rendering that important part of God’s holy word “ contempti¬ 
ble,” which I am sure the object of his work was to commend to the 
reverence and obedience of the Chinese ? In the Sdn-sz * King , Dr. M # 
uses the word Shin for God throughout. Such sentences as the fol¬ 
lowing occur: ^ ^ God (Shin) is a Spirit (Ling ); ^ 3p. 

j|jj| O, all ye people, praise Shin ; |jj) f\ 9 Shin (God) 
made man ; jjjljl ^ -J - * God’s (Shin) Son, &c., &c. This work 
has been distributed by members of the mission who signed this Letter, 
since the passages quoted from it were published. How can Dr. Med¬ 
hurst and the other signers of this Letter account for their conduct 
in thus distributing this book, if they really believe that the use of Shin 
for God renderc a work 11 contemptible,” and that the calling God by 
this name will “ provoke the ridicule of every well-informed Chinese?” 
And if they were not so fully persuaded of this as to allow it to in¬ 
fluence their own conduct, how could they publish such opinions to 
influence the conduct of others? 

When I read this letter, I could not but ask myself, Do these six 
signers really suppose that Drs. Morrison, Milne and Marshman, 
never met with any well-informed Chinese; or, meeting with them, 
never put themselves to the trouble to inquire what they thought 
of the use of Shin to render the word God ? Do they really mean to 
assert that the result of the many years of hard labor of these zealous 
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men was to make God’s holy book “ contemptible ” in the eyes of the 
Chinese, and to bring upon themselves and their work the ridicule of 
this heathen nation ? Are Dr. Medhurst and those who signed this 
paper with him, the only missionaries now in China who are favored 
with the intercourse of well-informed Chinese? Dr. Medhurst, from 
his whole course seems determinded either to destroy Skin , or his own 
reputation for accuracy. Shin , I am persuaded, is beyond his reach. 

I will not dwell longer on this unpleasant subject; but we surely 
could not have more direct proof that Shin may be used for God, with¬ 
out giving offense to “ well-informed Chinese,” than that furnished in 
the quotations above given from the geographical work, unless the 
intelligence of this high dignitary is to be impeached.* 

There is another consideration which proves conclusively to my 
mind that the shin are, in the estimation of the Chinese, gods, not 
spirits. It is that they call their idols by this name. The Chinese 
are, like the Athenians, “ wholly given to idolatry.” To their idols 
they have built thousands of temples: every street, every house, even 
their boats are full of them: so that Dr. Medhurst, in his work on this 
country, tells us, “ that it was more easy to find a god than a man in 
China.” These idols, whether done in stone or wood, or drawn on 
paper, are called by the people shin. Of this fact any one, who can 
speak the language, may satisfy himself by going into their temples 
and inquiring of the bystanders where the Shin thereof, e.g. of Fire, 


* My object in quoting from this writer is not to produce the impression 
upon the mind of the reader, that according to his opinion the words Elohim 
and should, in our translation of the S. S., be rendered by Skin , or Tien 

Shin ^ for I suppose the writer has never thought of the subject; but 
only to show that he does not hesitate to call the Being who gave the Law on 
Mount Sinai, the Shin of Heaven, and to call our blessed Savior “the only 
Shin worshiped by Christians." Th is au thor calls the Being worshiped by 
Christians, 7Ye«^, Shang Tien J- Sh6ng Ti J- Tien Chu 

Tien Shin »» d Shin fjljh Thus his authority may be 

quoted for rendering this word, when used proprid, by any of these phrases; 
but it should be observed he does not call the Sun worshiped by the Parsees, 
the trees, beasts, and birds worshiped by the people of Africa, or the Jupiter 
of the Greeks Tien or Shangti , but Shin. If then we would choose a word 
that can be employed to render Elohim and @£ 0 f, both when used propria and 
impropri£, and will be guided by this author, we must use Shin; for it was a 
Shin who give the law at Mount Sinai; it is Jesus who is the alone Shin 
worshiped by Christians; and the objects worshiped by Greeks, Parsees, and 
Africans are Shin and not Skangti. —For an interesting account of some old 
temples that were built in the Xth century to the God of Heaven, see Ap. 
pendix B. 
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and inquiring of the bystanders where the Shin thereof, e.g . of Firc f 
Wealth, &c., is. Dr. Bettclheim gives us the following letter from 
an officer of Lewchew about the gods of a temple in that country :— 

44 1 yesterday received your letter. You went to see the Hu-kicoh (Coun¬ 
try-protecting) Monastery, and found it in all respects commodious and 
suitable for a residence. You do not speak now of removing to another lodging, 
but you request us to remove the gods (shin) of the temple, and place them 
outside of it But the abbot of this monastery has told me, in relation to re¬ 
moving these gods (shin), that oil his previous humble application you per* 
milted them to remain as heretofore. Now this temple is the place of prayer 
for the whole country , and consequently of the utmost importance. In case you 
should remain long in it, there would be much inconvenience. 1 beg you to 
wait till another day, when I will choose a place, and lei you know that you 
can move. I send this short note, respectfully hopiug you are happy ; this is 
all I have to say. Hidng Yung-pan, treasurer of Chungshan fu. May 8th, 1846. 
An important communication.” See Jan . JVo., page 31. 

I have before me now a chart of all the shin , (tsung shin 
In the seat of highest eminence I see the representation of a venerable 
old man with a crown on his head; directly over him are written the 
two characters Shangti ^ ; it is the chief god of the Tauists ; 
there are shin of all ranks and sizes around him; Confucius, too, is 
there ; the Wu TiJ^i jjj Five Rulers are there also; every one of 
these shin is represented as a corporeal being, has a human figure; 
and yet Dr. Medhurst now tells us the Chinese Shin are not gods, but 
mere spirits. What! you ask: That old man who sits at the head of 
them all—this stone or wooden thing—do the Chinese really think it 
a spirit; an incorporeal, immaterial beiug? To this, Dr. M. replies: 
44 The phrase 1 wooden gods ’ may occur, but it is evident it is used by 
metonomy for the wooden images of gods; and it would be quite as 
appropriate to speak of the wooden images of spirits, or of saints, as of 
gods.” The propriety of such a figure of speech will depend upon the 
character of the gods of whom these wooden statues are said to be im¬ 
ages. A spirit is, if we understand the word aright, ex vi termini, an 
immaterial, incorporeal being. A material image of such a being is 
very different from that of a god, who may be supposed to be a being 
compounded of spirit and body. The Apostle says in Rom. i. 21, 
44 Their foolish heart was darkened; they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corrupti¬ 
ble man, and to birds,” &c., t.e. they lost the sense of God’s pure spi¬ 
rituality, and conceived of him as resembling men, birds, beasts, &c. 

The Greeks we know made images of their foot, and all polytheists 
we believe h ive doue the same : but these makers of images we faucy 
VOL. xix. no. xi. 76 
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have never regarded their gods as purely spiritual,—incorporeal, im¬ 
material beings. Spiritual beings they were, but not unconi|K>utided : 
they had bodies as well as spirits, so that there was no absurdity in 
their making corporeal images of them. If the Greeks esteemed their 
gods as pure spirits, how could Demetrius have any controversy with 
Paul for asserting that “ They be no gods that are made with hands.” 
The gods of Hotner are certainly corporeal beings—not mere imma¬ 
terial spirits. They ride in chariots, fight iu armor, and are wounded 
in conflict with mortal men; e.g. when Minerva mounted the car as 
the charioteer of Diomed, 

“ The groaning axle bent beneath the toad , 

So great a Hero, and to great a God." 

Diomed and Mars fight: the poet thus describes their encounter :— 
“ Now, rushing fierce, in equal arms appear , 

The daring Greek, the dreadful god of War. 

Full at the chief, above his courser's head, 

From Mars's arm th’ enormous weapon fled : 

Pallas opposed her hand , and caused to glance 
Far from the car, the strong immortal lance ; 

Then threw the force of Tideus' warlike son|; 

The javelin hiss'd; the goddess urged it on; 

Where the broad cincture girt his armor round 
It pierced the God ; his grot it received the wound. 

Mars bellows with the pain, fyc."* 

To speak of the images of such gods as these appears natural and 
appropriate; but 1 can not see what propriety there would be in per¬ 
sons making “ wooden images of spirits, 11 —-of incorporeal, immaterial 
beings. Until therefore Dr. M. brings us an instance of some people 
making stone or wooden images, and worshiping them under the name 
of spirits , we must conclude from the fact that the Chinese make im¬ 
ages of their shin and worship them, that they do regard them as gods; 
and that, because of this worship, they are to be accounted polytheists, 
and not polypneumatists. 

In answer to all that we have urged above to show that shin is the 
absolute, appellative name of the Chinese gods, instances are produc¬ 
ed in which the word can not be rendered god; where, for instance, 
the human spirit—that of a living man—is called shin; and as the 
word in this case can not be reudered a god , the inference is drawn 
that it can not in any instance have this meaning. Dr. L. says, “ If it 

* According to the views of the American Missionary, Homer here seems to 
use the word &6og very unclassically ; but if the Iliad is to be put aside, what 
Greek book shall we consider entitled to rank among the Groek classics ? 
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really mean god in any case, then it always means god." But words 
are not so bound down to a single meaning as Dr. L. would here have 
us to suppose; and in this particular case, the absurdity of supposing 
that different Chinese writers, or even the same Chinese writer, may 
have used the same word for both god and spirit , is not mauifest to 
my mind. I know that Drs. Morrison, Milne, Medhurst, Gutzlaff, 
and a number of other very intelligent Christian men have used shin 
in the sense of God, a god, gods, and of spirit also; and if such men 
as these have fallen into the error of using the same word for God and 
spirit, it is surely too much to suppose it an absurdity to fancy that 
Chinese writers may have used the word shin in the sense of a god, 
gods, and in that of spirit also. I readily admit that to render shin 
god , in the cases adduced by Dr. L “ I felt my heart and god (shin) 
blown aboutand, 11 As 1 write, my god (shin) gallops away to you 
&c* —would be very absurd; for there can be no doubt that by sin 
shin jjj^l in the first sentence, and shin ^ iu the last, the writer 
means his own mind. 

But on the contrary, I contend that the absurdity is equally great 
to suppose the writers quoted above use the word Shin in this sense, 
when they call the Being who gave the Law on Mount Sinai a Shin; 
when they call Jesus the only Shin worshiped by Christians; or Bud- 
ha, the Shin Fah; or say trees, birds, and beasts were worshiped as 
shin . When both classes of facts are considered, the conclusion to 
my mind is inevitable, that the Chiuese use this word shin where we 
would use god and also spirit. I contend, however, that when used in 
the place of the latter word, they do not attach the same meaning to 
the word shin that we do to the word spirit. With us, the word spirit 
means a created, incorporeal, intelligent being: the human spirit we 
regard as such a being. The Chinese, I fancy, do not call the human 
spirit shin from conceiving of it in this way; but on the contrary, 
from regarding it as a part of the eternally existing Shin that belonged 
to the primordial substance of which heaven, earth, man, and all 
things were made. The human shin, therefore, is only a portion of the 
universally diffused divinity. But I shall endeavor to set forth the 
Chinese views of this matter more fully after I have noticed Dr. Med- 
hurst’s answer to the conclusion drawn from the premises stated in my 
Essay, viz., “ That the class of beings called shin, being the highest 
class worshiped by the Chinese, must be regarded as the gods of 
China, and shin as the generic name (or god in the Chinese language.” 
“ In reply to this,” Dr. M. says (See Vok XVII., page 552), <c we 
may observe that we have abundantly proved shin to be the general 
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name for spirits in the Chinese language, including a larger range of 
beings than what are usually termed gods in any country, while it is 
never used for God, par excellence, by any Chinese writer.*' This 
reply only brings out the necessity, above insisted on, of some charac¬ 
teristic test by which to distinguish between gods and spirits. To say 
the skin include “ a larger range of beiugs than what are usually term¬ 
ed gods," is so vague that we can determine nothing from it, as the 
Chinese may have used the appellative name for god in their language 
to include a larger range of beings than any other people have ever 
done. 

With respect to the next point, on which Dr. M. evidently lays the 
greatest stress, that as shin is never used for God par excellence, there¬ 
fore it can not be the generic name for god in Chinese, it appears to 
me a complete non sequitur. It is in effect contending that, because 
an appellative noun has never been used to designate by way of emi¬ 
nence a certain one of the class of which it is the general name, ergo , 
it can not be the generic name of that class. The questions, I con¬ 
tend, are perfectly distinct. Is shin the generic or absolute appellative 
name of the Chinese gods ? And, has this word ever been used to 
designate by way of eminence the chief one of the class: the highest 
being they have ever conceived of? It can serve no purpose but to 
entangle the argument to merge these questions into one. 

We say the class called gods is the highest class of beings acknow. 
ledged by polytheists, therefore the word god is the highest absolute 
appellative noun in the language of said polytheists: in accordance 
with this we show that shin is the highest absolute appellative noun in 
the Chinese language; in other words, it is the absolute name of the 
highest class of beings known to the Chinese, and we conclude that 
this word must either be the name of their gods, or that they have no 
gods. We show that Shdngtt is merely the chief one of this class; 
that he is worshiped as one of this class, and that it is said it would 
be no use to worship him if he did not belong to this class; but, be¬ 
cause it has not pleased the Chinese to use the general name of this 
class when standing absolutely to designate the highest being they 
know, but choose to call him either by his proper name ^ Tien, 
Heaven, or by his title Shdngti ^ the Supreme Ruler, or the 
Ruler on high, Dr. M. contends that shin can not be the generic 
name for god in Chinese. As well might he contend that the word 
jin ^ is not the name of the genus homo in Chinese, because the 
chief one of this genus, he who has most power, to whom the most 
honor and reverence is shown, and whom all the other individuals of 
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this genus in China obey, is never called “ the man ” par excellence, 
but is distinguished either by his proper name, or by some title. # 

To upset the conclusion that skin is the absolute appellative name 
for god tn Chinese, it should be shown who the Chinese gods are ; 
that they are a higher class of beings than the shin, and what their 
absolute appellative name is; this last word being found, the claim of 
shin would be set aside at once. Dr. Medhurst wrote his Inquiry to 
prove that ti ^ was this word, the “ generic for Qod in Chinese.’ 9 
This ground, however, he abandoned in his letter of the 30th January, 
1850, and it has since been most peremptorily overruled by Dr. 
Legge, who says, “ The question * what is the generic term for god in 
Chinese 9 is futile, as there is no such word in any language. It (ti) 
means Ruler. 99 According to Dr. Legge, god is a relative term; he 
goes therefore in quest of an appellative relative, and finds all he wants 
in Shdngti; this, however, can not content Dr. M., who must have a 
generic term, and who all through his writings has regarded the word 
god as an absolute appellative. Having fallen out with shin, and 
being obliged to abandon H as this absolute appellative, there was 
no resource left him but to fly to a foreign language for aid. Ac¬ 
cording to his principles, and that of those who signed with him the 
letter of the 30th January, that we must have a generic term, he should 
1 think, have returned to shin, and adhered to this term, until some 
higher absolute appellative noun in the language was produced, or he 
became convinced that the Chinese have no gods at all; for the fact 
that shin is never used when standing absolutely to designate the 
chief Chinese god, can not prove that it is not the general name of all 
their gods. If the fact could be proved, which it is the object of this 
argument to imply, that because Sh&ngtf, the chief god, is never de¬ 
signated by shin when this word stands absolutely, he therefore belongs 
to a higher class of beings than the class called shin; t. e. that he is 
something more as to his nature than the chief one of this class, then 
indeed there would be great weight in the argument. Dr. M.’s In¬ 
quiry was written to make out this point, as I said, not only for Sh&ng- 


* The argument of Dr. M., that, because shin is never used for God par ex¬ 
cellence, it can not therefore be the generic name for god in Chinese, is based 
upon the assumption that the word for god in every language must first be used 
propria, and then afterwards iinproprio, but 1 think I nave sufficiently shown 
that this is bare assumption The first use of the appellative name for god, 
when standing absolutely, to designate a disposing mind, the author of all things, 
may be long subsequent to the use of this word as the general name of the gods 
of a people, as we hive shown above in the instance of Anaxagoras, who is said 
first to have used the Greek word G*io$ in this way. 
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tf, but for the other shin who are styled ti, rulers; but it is now ad¬ 
mitted that ti is a relative term “ that does not indicate nature/’ and 
the whole argument of the Inquiry of course goes for nothing. Dr. 
l^egge asserts it as his opinion that " there are to the minds of the 
Chinese people three orders of intelligent existences—men, shin or spi¬ 
rits, and Shangti.” If Dr. Legge had proved this instead of merely 
asserting it; if he had shown that the authors quoted by me in my 
Essay, who assert “ That Shingti is the Shin of Heaven “ the great¬ 
est of the celestial Shin “ the most honorable of the hundred Shin/’ 
6lc., &c., were mistaken, and had degraded him by such a classifica¬ 
tion ; and above all, that he was never worshiped among this class , 
and under the name of shin; it would have had more weight than such 
a naked assertion, without any attempt at proof; for I can not consider 
the assertion that “ Shangti is the Lord and Governor of the other 
two,” as affording ihe slightest proof that the nature of Shangti is 
higher than that of the shin he governs. If this be admitted as proof 
of superiority of nature , then I am sure, quite as good an argument can 
be constructed to prove that the Emperor, who is styled Ilwangti 
|p ^ August Ruler, is of a higher nature than the men over whom 
be rules. 

That shin has never been used, when standing absolutely, to de¬ 
signate the highest being known to the Chinese, has been, I believe, 
the greatest hindrance to its universal adoption as the rendering of 
Elohim and 0fo? by the Protestant missionaries now in China. Under 
all the circumstances of the case however, I fancy, that thia word is 
better adapted to our purpose, which is, to teach this people the know¬ 
ledge of the true God, not having been thus applied, than it would 
have been, if by previous Chinese usage, it had designated, when 
standing absolutely, their highest being, their chief god Tien. This 
Tien not being like the monadic 0«of of the Greeks aym7of; not be¬ 
ing the maker of the heavens and the earth ; not a self-existent, inde¬ 
pendent being, who can be regarded as truly and properly God; had 
the word Shin , when standing absolutely, designated this being, we 
should have had to unteach them this meaning of the word, and to 
have taught them to understand by it when so used, not their t'ien , 
but Jehovah, the self-existent, the living and true God. Instead of 
an assistance, such a use of the word xaV o^jv would have been a 
hindrance to us. Being the absolute appellative name of god in Chi¬ 
nese, we should have been obliged to use this word ; and its having 
already been employed, when standing absolutely to designate a false 
god, we should have had the double work, first to unteach, and next 
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to teach. If therefore seems to me that, as among all the Chinese gods 
there is not one who is self-existent, not one who is truly and properly 
God, we may rejoice that the general name of their gods was never 
used to designate any one of them as Shin xaV ; this use of the 
term, when put absolutely to designate a definite individual being, 
being reserved by God’s providence, for his own servants to introduce, 
as the absolute appellative name of Himself, who alone can claim to be 
the God by way of eminence, the alone God. 

Shin never having been used to designate any definite individual, 
the indefiniteness of this term has been felt by many as a great dif¬ 
ficulty in the way of its use to render EloTiim. That the word is thus 
indefinite there can be no doubt, and that our being Obliged to use so 
indefinite a word to rendetr Elohirn is a matter much to be regretted, 
is clear; but this is not so much an objection against shin t as against 
the whole Chinese language, and is, if the Chinese really know no be¬ 
ing who is truly and properly God, just what we might have expected; 
for without a clear apprehension, that among the beings called by the 
“ one general name, answering to that of God among us,” (to use the 
words of Dr. Barrow quoted above p. 575) there was one , who himself 
uncreated and self-existent, was the author of all the rest, and of all 
thiugs beside, we could not expect that this general name would have 
been used to designate any xaV ££°X^ V ’ for such a use has a monothe¬ 
istic force about it, and gives an absolute eminence to this one, which 
nothing but his being the cause of all the others would, we may sup¬ 
pose, suggest, or seem to justify. 

In the Confucian classics their chief god Tien is never so conceived 
of; he is never supposed to have made ti earth, or any of the t'im 
shin ^ jjjljl celestial gods. He is, as we have so often said above, 
merely the chief of his class, and is therefore more appropriately dis¬ 
tinguished from the other shin by a title of office or dignity, than he 
would be by a xaV igoxV v U8e general name of the class (shin) 
just as in the case of the chief among the men in China, who is in like 
manner distinguished from his fellowmen by a title of office or dignity, 
and not by the xaV use of the word jin man : the only dif¬ 

ference being, that whereas Yau or Shun is simply Ti You , the Em¬ 
peror Y6u, or Ti Shun, the Emperor Shun, and their remarks are 
introduced by the phrase Ti yuch ^ Q the Emperor said: Tien 
is called Shdngti , the Ruler or Emperor on high, and he is so imper¬ 
sonal a being in their conceptions, that I do not romeniber a single 
sentence iu which the phrase “ Shdngti yuch -t ^ 0- the Ru,er 
on high says,” occurs. 
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If we compare the Chinese views on the vsubject of deity with the 
views which Dr. Darrow has given as first, those which have " been 
a constant opinion in all place and times;” and secondly, those which 
have been “ the general sense of the most ancient, most wise, and most 
noble nations among men,” we shall find that the Chinese agree in 
every particular with the first class, but have never attained to the 
second. E. g. they have believed, to use Dr. Barrow’s words, " that in 
the world, there are beings imperceptible to our senses, much superior 
to us in knowledge and power, that can perform works above and 
contrary to the cause of nature, and who concerning themselves some¬ 
times to do so for the interest of mankind; for these qualifications 
and performances deserve extraordinary respect from us;” and they 
have to this “ sort of beings given one general name” (shin) “ as hath 
been in all languages assigned, answering to that of god among us.” 
But they have never gone on to the second class described by Barrow; 
they never believed that "of such beings there is one, supreme and 
most excellent, incomparably surpassing in all those attributes of wis¬ 
dom, and power, and goodness, from whom the rest and all things be¬ 
side, have derived their beings, do depend upon , are sustained and go¬ 
verned by; the author of all being , and dispenser of all good, to whom 
consequently supreme love, reverence, and obedience, is due;” and 
in consequence of this they have not, as " the wisest and noblest ua- 
tions among men have done,” appointed "this general name” (God 
or shin) " in a peculiar and eminent manner to this one , so that when 
the word is absolutely put, without any adjunct of limitation or dimi¬ 
nution, he only is meant and understood.” This is the plain fact of the 
case, the Chinese have not used the absolute appellative name of their 
gods, as Barrow says the noblest nations of men have done; the rea¬ 
son I have supposed is, that their highest being wanted the essential 
characteristics (self-existence and omni-causality, as Cudworth calls 
them) of the highest being of these noblest nations. 

But however it may be accounted for, the fact is undoubtedly so, 
and the question is, What are we, under the actual circumstances of 
the case, to do? How are we to teach the Chinese the knowledge of 
such a being, and to lead them on even beyond this, to monotheism. 
I answer, follow the example of these noblest nations; use " the gene¬ 
ral name of this sort of beings, without any adjunct of limitation or 
diminution, when absolutely put,” to designate, not their highest be¬ 
ing, but ours—to designate Jehovah, the true Shin. By this course 
we shall teach an unmistakable monotheism ; the general name of their 
gods is challenged as proper to Jehovah alone; the other shin are all 
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pushed out of existence, they are made to be no shin —nonentities. A 
new distinction is introduced as existing between the members of the 
class comprehended under this common name, in place of the old 
polytheistic one of higher and lower, ruler and ruled—a distinction of 
true and false—a distinction founded on nature, according to the 
words of the Apostle in Gal. iv. 8., “ Then when ye knew not God, 
ye did service unto them which by nature are no gods ” 

Dr. Legge proposes to effect this object by the use of a title of dig¬ 
nity or office, by the use of the phrase Shdngti , the Supreme Ruler. 
But with this phrase, I am persuaded, he will never teach the Chinese 
a real monotheism. He may teach a Divine Monarchy, but this, so far 
from being monotheism, implies, in all the polytheistic systems with 
which we are acquainted, a plurality—a large class of gods, as the 
subjects of this Divine Monarch. 

The affirmation that “ there is only one Shdngti ” will never teach 
monotheism. The assertion “ that there is only one Supreme Ruler ” 
does not push the gods now worshiped by the Chinese out of exis¬ 
tence; it does not introduce the scriptural distinction of true God, or 
no God at all, but only continues the old polytheistic distinction of su¬ 
preme and inferior, recognized here in China from the days of Y£u and 
Shun to the present time, and which ex vi termini , instead of negativ¬ 
ing, implies the existence of the inferior equally with that of the su» 
perior. No title of office or dignity will answer, no word limited “ by 
adjunct” or adjective can be used to declare that there is in reality 
only one of the species spoken of; and therefore it is, that we must use 
the absolute appellative name of the gods of a polytheistic people to 
render Elohim and &sog into their language. The fact that shin has 
never been used xaV to designate their l n ien t should not induce 
us to lay this word aside for the name of a dignity or office, but only 
be remembered by us as indicating how much we have to teach this 
poor, benighted nation. 

That people have fallen into errors on any given subject is no reason 
why we should not call this subject by the same name they do, wheu 
our object is to correct these errors. 

There are two uses of the word Shin that have weighed very much 
against its employment as the rendering of Elohim and tosoe: I refer 
to the fact that the manes of the dead, and the human soul have been 
called by this name. When the circumstances that led to these uses 
are duly considered, it does not appear to me that either use is a valid 
objection to the employment of this word to render &sog. I shall con¬ 
sider them separately. 

VOL. xix. no. xi. 77 
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And first that the calling the manes of ancestors in common with 
all the other objects worshiped, skin, is no argument to prove that the 
word when so used does not mean god, we think will appear from the 
following considerations:—1st That the distinctive name of the manes 
of ancestors is kwei, not shin . 2d. That shin is the distinctive name 
of the objects of worship who reside in heaven (the Olympian deities). 
3d That, when not restricted to this, its appropriate meaning, it is 
then used as the general name of all the objects worshiped in the state 
religion. This appears from the explanation of the uses of this word 
quoted in Vol. XVII., p. 33:—“ If we speak of them (». e. the objects 
worshiped in the national rites) separately, the t'ien shin, celestial 
gods, are alone called shin ; but if we speak of them collectively, then 
the kwei, human manes, and the k*i, terrestrial gods, are both call¬ 
ed shin.** That is, Shin, when thus used, is the general name of all 
the objects worshiped in the national rites. 4th. That the manes of a 
deceased ancestor, when regarded as an object of religious worship, 
should be ranked in the same class with the Chinese Olympian deities, 
so far as this is done, by their all being called by the same appellative 
name, shin, should not surprise us, when we remember the hero-gods 
of Greece and the “ Dii lares et penates” of the Romans. That 
heroism was the idol of ancient Greece accounts to us for the fact 
that Hercules, after death, was ranked among the hot. If we remem¬ 
ber that the whole ethical system of the Chinese turns, not on the duty 
of obedience to l r ien to Ti or to any other god, but on 
filial piety; with this fact on our minds, we shall have as little cause 
to wonder at the Chinese deification of a deceased ancestor, as at the 
Greek deification of a hero; find as little cause of surprize in the faot 
that Hdu-tsih (the ancestor) is classed with Shdngti, among the Shin 
sacrificed to on the occasion of the great drought referred to on p. 46 
of Vol. XVII., as that the Greeks called Z*u?, the father of gods and 
men, and Hercules (the hero), each a 0ro?. 5th. Elohim being a name 
common alike to the true and to false gods, one of the most important 
uses of this word in the Sacred Scriptures is to forbid polytheism. It 
is indeed by its appellative character, and the consequent use that can 
be made of this word to forbid polytheism, that it is chiefly distin¬ 
guished from the word “ Jehovah;” and this is a point of the utmost 
importance for us to keep in mind, while discussing the rendering of 
this word into the language of a polytheistic people. Now it is an 
unquestionable fact that the false worship to which the Chinese are 
most addicted, and to which they are much the most attached, is that 
of their deceased ancestors. Should we not then rejoice, rather than 
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otherwise, that the word by which we must render Elohim (our great 
weapon against all false objects of worship), although it specially de¬ 
signates the Olympian gods, yet, by Chinese usage ready to our hand, 
has had its meaning so extended as to m ike the blow aimed at objects 
of false worship equally fatal to deceased ancestors and the terrestial 
K * t as to the celestial gods themselves? As the Chinese are so inve- 
terately addicted to the worship of their deceased ancestors, should we 
not be obliged to extend, by our explanations, the meaning of what¬ 
ever word we use to render Elohim in the First Commandment, so as 
to include these manes? If this is so, surely it can not be an insupe¬ 
rable objection to the use of Shin, that the Chinese have preceded us 
in so extending its meaning. 

The error of extending this name, the distinctive name of the celes¬ 
tial beings worshiped, to the terrestrial and man-derived, was a poly¬ 
theistic error, one into which the Chinese polytheists naturally fell, 
for it is of the very nature of polytheism to go on from age to age in¬ 
creasing the number of its gods. The other error referred to above— 
that of calling the soul of a living man Shin „ is of much more recent 
date I judge, from all I can learn; and has, I think, grown out of the 
pantheistic system of cosmogony taught in the Yih King . 

As in the previous instance, so here, it is important to remember 
that the original name of the human soul in Chinese is hwan jfy not 
shin |jj||j- f have taken great pains to ascertain if the word shin oc¬ 
curs anywhere in the Five Classics, or in the Four Books, as the 
name of the soul of a living man, and have not been able to find an 
instance of such a use of the word. The calliug the hwan, the human 
soul or mind of man shin, is said to have been introduced by the 
medical men. It appears to me to be a mere reversal of the process 
by which pantheism was conceived. 

The Chinese philosophers, in endeavoring to form a scheme of the 
universe, regarded man as a microcosm, his constitution and nature 
formed their model. This model they conceived to consist of a body 
which had king ^ form, and of a hwan, animus, and a peh, ^ 
anima, which were invisible, and were regarded as the depositories of 
human life, intelligence, powers of locomotion, &c., &c. As we have 
seen (see p. 370), when discoursing of their cosmogony, the Confucian 
system of philosophy assumes the existence of two eternally-existing 
principles, li and ki . Of these, the philosophers of this sect affirm that 
h neither 44 wills nor wishes, plans nor makes;” but that 44 fn can 
collect together, make and do,” 44 can ferment and settle, and generate 
things.” The A*t, primordial substance, is viewed under the two 
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aspects of yin and y&ng; i. e. as passive or active. Of the yin k'i, or 
primordial substance which has vis inertia, they say hod is the 
ting ^ spirit; and of the y&ng k'i, or primordial substance which 
moves, or is active, shin is the ling ^ spirit. They also say that 
the shin is the hwan ^ soul of the y&ng, active principle; and 
that the kwd is the peh anima, of the yin, the passive principle. 
These last explanations of the shin and kwd throw much light upon 
the subject, and seem to point very clearly to the source from whence 
these philosophers borrowed the ideas on which their scheme of cosmo¬ 
gony was founded, viz., the compound being man. 

Having thus conceived of a primordial substance possessed of a 
spirit or soul, and of an anima, like unto the microcosm man, they 
fancied they had now an agent suited to the work to be performed • 
and accordingly, to this compound primordial substance, so inform* 
ed by shin and kwd, —this yin yang ehi k'i Kg Hi ^ 9—, is 
ascribed the making of the heavens and the earth and all things. E. g 
“ Heaven and earth are only a thing or creature of the Yin and Y&ng. 
they are what the yt/i-ed and yang-ed k'i temzn, (*. e. the 
primordial substance of which they predicate Yin and Yang, passivity 
and activity) generated of old.’* See July No., p. 378, also yip. 338-370. 
Man’s distinction above all other things arises not from his having an 
intelligent, moral, accountable, immortal spirit, unlike to that of the 
beasts which perish, and wholly different from anything possessed by 
the inanimate beings around him, but from his having been made 
from the finest parts or particles of this primordial substance. l|££ 

, “ but man, having obtained its most 
subtle or finest part, is most noble.” All things being made from 
this one compound, primordial substance k'i, according to this system, 
it follows that Heaven, earth and man, and all things, are composed 
of the finer or grosser parts of this k'i, as to the material part of them ; 
and that they also share one common shin and one common kwd, viz. 
the kwd and shin which are inherent parts of the eternally-existing, 
compound, primordial principle k'i. Hence ue read, “ The spirit 
of the great one above ^ Jt * 8 informing divinity or spirit 
(Shin) of the wide expanse; the spirit of Heaven and earth is the 
informing divinity or spirit (Skin) of the Yin and Yang, the active 
and passive principles of the primordial substance; the spirit of men 
and beasts is the informing divinity or spirit (Shin) of flesh and blood : 
that in which they are the is the possession ofthe same Shin divinity 
or spirit, ( £ ft £ but that in which they differ is (observe, 
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not k i % 8ubMance - bu ‘ merely) hingjff form.’* Quoted in the 
Pei Wan Yun-fu under the character Shin. 

GhO f.i-taz’ affirms that “the human heart is the same as the heart 
of birds and beasts, grass and trees." A commentator on the 10th 
Sect, of the Chung Yung says, '< The kwei and shin of my own person 
(wh shin chi kwei shin £. % £ jf$) are the kwei and skin 
who are the objects of sacrifice (/si sz’ chi kwei shin 5jP *V 

and the kwei and shin who are the objects of sacrifice, are the 
kwei and shin of the mechanism of nature; ” i. e. the kwei and shin 
who preside over the mechanisn of nature. 

Of this Kwei and Shin, Confucius, in the 16th Sect, of the Chung 
Yung affirms that, though invisible and inaudible, yet “ they pervade, 
or are consubstantiated with ($g $) all things, without a single ex¬ 
ception. The critical commentator explains the phrase “pervade 
all things ” as follows“ ti wuh flg ffyj means ti hi wuh fg 3f- $y 
consubstantiated with things; but n ol that the things first existed and 
afterwards the kwei and shin; but that the kwei and shin first existed, 
and afterwards the things; and after the things had their existence, 
none of them could be divested of the kwei and shin. The kwei and 
shin are in the midst of things, and constitute (as it were) the bones 
of things. The kwei and shin are the hosts, and things are the guests. 
Between heaven and earth (i. e. in the universe) there only is this one 
k'i (compound primordial substance); that which enters into every 
atom and fibre (in the universe) is this ym-ed and yang ed k'i; and 
which envelopes heaven and earth as in a net, is this same ytn-ed and 
yring-ed k'i.” 

In the Commentary called the Wang Ta-chuen, we have the follow* 
ing explanation :—“ The kwei and shin are without form; therefore if 
you look at them, you can not see them: they are without sound; 
therefore, if you listen you can not hear them; but the production of 
things is never without [the presence of] the k'i the primordial 
substance; and this k'i (the ydn^-ed k'i, or active principle is here 
meant) is the ^ fulness of the shin, or is pervaded all through with 
shin (t. e. an inherent ling ^ spirit o* hwan ^ soul). There is 
nothing [produced] without peh and this peh (the ytn-ed k'i, or 
passive principle is here meant) is the fulness of the kwei , or is per¬ 
vaded all through with kwei ( i . e. an inherent ling, or peh), hence 
man is said to be a congregation of kwei and shin ^ 

These boei and shin are made the authors of physical and moral 
effects: and also of the intellectual phenomena of the human mind. 
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Physical“ all the production and changes of heaven and earth (t. e. 
that take place in the world), such as the flourishing and decaying of 
the blood and spirits of human life, the blooming and withering of 
plants and trees, with the living and dying of all kinds of things , are 
never without the ktoei and shin t i. e. are invariably to be ascribed to 
the ktoei and sAi/t.” Critical Commentary on 16th Sect, of Chung 
Yung. Moral:—“ They (the kwei and shin) cause all the men in the 
Empire with evenly adjusted [minds] and pure clean [hearts], and 
arrayed in suitable apparel, to offer to them sacrifices.” Confucius, 
Chung Yung, Sect. 16. The “ all men,” who are the subjects of this 
moral influence, and whose minds are here said to be influenced by 
this kwei and shin to bring their sacrifices, are explained to mean 
“ all men, from the son of Heaven to the common people.” 

The intellectual phenomena of the human mind are ascribed to k*t t 
the primordial substance, and not to li the other eternally-exist¬ 


ing first principle. E. g. “ 


that which we call the discerning fa¬ 


culty and the power of consciousness of the animal spirits and of the 


human mind, are both derived from (k'i) the compound primordial 


substance.” 


What account do the men who teach this scheme of cosmogony 
give of the htaan jjjjj or human soul 1 Chu futsz 1 says, " kwan chf, 

the human soul is the shin of the 
primordial substance.” We have seen above that men, birds, beasts, 
&c., have the same shin with heaven and earth, the yin and ydng % 
&c., &c., and that the only difference among them is in form; and 
that the kwei and shin of the human body are the same as the kwei 
and shin who preside over the mechanism of nature. In their letter 
of the 30th of January, Dr. Medhurst and his" friends urge it as their 
second objection to shin that, “ It is applicable as well to the spirit 
of man, and the living principle in irrational animals and plants as it 
is to the highest being of whom the Chinese have any conception.” 
According to the view of the Chinese pantheists, every pulse that 
throbs through universal nature is owing to the influence or energy of 
the shin; and this shin being inherent in every particle of matter, is 
expressly declared to be omnipresent, fit ££ To contend 

whether this eternally-existing, universal agent, that lies at the foun¬ 
dation of all life, vegetable and animal, and that set the primordial 
mass in motion, is to be called Spirit or Divinity, would be a mere 
logomachy, if we oould not show that shin is used by the Chinese 
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polytheists as the name of their gods. By the phrase “ a spirit/’ as 
1 have said above, we understand a created, immaterial intelligent be¬ 
ing. The humau soul is such a spirit; but the shin of Chinese cosmo¬ 
gony is no such being as this : it exists before things, and it. is an in* 
herent part of the eternally-existing primordial substance, of which 
heaven and earth, men and all things, are made, and which therefore 
all things share by their very constitution. To show therefore that the 
Chinese call the human mind shtn, as well as hwan , by no means 
proves this word means merely spirit , and never god or divinity. How 
the Chinese came to give the names kwei and shin to these innate vital 
energies of the primordial substance, we have no account; but we 
may suppose that they regarded the words Await soul, and peh anima, 
as not sufficiently dignified to serve as the names of this universal soul 
and anima, and so they borrowed the names of the objects of worship 
of their polytheistic countrymen, and called them kwei and shin. m 

This opinion is confirmed by the fact that pantheists have always 
strongly objected to being classed with atheists, and that to prevent 
this, they have everywhere used the appellative name of the objects of 
worship of their theistic countrymen, as the name of the spirit, soul, 
divinity, or whatever you may choose to call it, which pervades their 
7o «rav. The Greek pantheists all did this : all the German and French 
idealistic pantheists of the present day do the same, and Spinoza calls 
his universal substance God. It is only on this principle, I think, that 
we can account for the assertion quoted above, that the kwei and shin 
of the human body are the very same as the kwei and shin who are 
worshiped; and that these again are the same as the kwei aud shin 
who preside over the mechanism of nature; ». e. the kwei and shin of 
the pantheistic cosmogonists. 

If we compare the views of Deity held by these Chinese cosmogo¬ 
nists with the views of the Greek philosophers, we shall find them very 
similar to those of the predecessors of Anaxagoras, who believed that 
the world was fe'p^uxov, en-souled, or animated with a living soul; and 
who all “ confounded the Infinite Mind or Deity with matter, making 
them one universe.” 

I will not pursue this subject any farther, but will only say, I am 
fully persuaded, that all the instances that have been quoted, in which 
the word shin is used for the human mind, or in a sense analogous to 


* 1 am strongly under the impression that I saw this very reason assigned for 
calling the universal hwan and peh, shtn and kwn , in Ch<i Hi's Yo Lui or his 
Hwoh-hwan; but I made no note of it at the time, and can not now lay iny 
hand on the passage. 
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our word spirit , have grown up out of this pantheism of the yin and 
yang; and I can not think, when all the circumstances of the caae are 
considered, that the use of shin by these writers as the name of the 
universal informing spirit or divinity wherever found—in heaven, 
earth, man, birds or beasts,—is a good argument against the use of 
this word to render Elohim and 0s of. It is a circumstance which’ 
rather serves to show that shin is the name of the subject on which we 
wish to set the Chinese right; for all these uses of the word that have 
grown out of pantheism, are, to iny mind, orily so many evidences of 
the groping of the human mind in China after the truth on the great 
subject of Divinity. The polytheistic uses of the word afford eviden¬ 
ces of the same thing; and the fact that both pantheists and polythe¬ 
ists have called the name of their highest agent or agents shin 9 is, I 
Contend, the highest kind of evidence that shin is, in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, the general name of the subject on which we want to enlighten 
the Chinese, and is therefore the very word we are in quest of. 

Having now considered the principal arguments which have been 
adduced by the several parties who have discussed this question 
atill though very inadequately, at a length, which I fear has been 
tedious to the Reader, I shall conclude by testing the fitness of each 
of the three terms that have been proposed, to effect the great object 
we have in view, which is to remove from the m inds of the Chinese 
all the errors and superstitions on the subject of Deity into which they 
have fallen, and to build them up in the knowledge and love of the 
true Qod. It is very important for us to remember that the subject is 
not a uew one to the Chinese, it has been before their minds and oc¬ 
cupied their thoughts for generations ; the thousands of temples that 
have been erected to their objects of worship are monuments of the 
errors into which they have fallen, and it is upon the ruins of these 
that the temple of Christian truth must be built. 

The first proposition we shall bring to this test is that of rendering 
the word 0sof, by the Hebrew word Eloah, transferred by the three 
Chinese characters A-lo-ho JJpJ 5j|| =pj. 

This proposition first claims our attention, as embodying the deli¬ 
berate conclusion to which three of the Committee of Delegates have 
been led after a three years’ careful examination of this controverted 
subject. It challenges our attention, too, from the circumstances un¬ 
der which they adopted this foreign term. According to their pub¬ 
lished letter it was after full consultation with (< the most intelligent 
Chinese to whom they had access ” that this step was taken. The 
parlies had had a long experience of Shangtf, that of many, many 
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year?, and both Tien-ti and ti had been tried for many month?; and 
that too at a time when all the powers of their minds were given to 
the consideration of this subject. These circumstances invest the 
opinion of such men (one of them the oldest Protestant missionary in 
China), given at such a period of the controversy, with great weight. 
The terms in which they speak of this transferred word, and the argu¬ 
ments with which they urge its adoption on their fellow-missionaries 
laboring at the Five Ports, show that all doubts, with respect to the 
course to be pursued, have been removed from their minds, and that 
they have attained a situation, which they think warrants them to re¬ 
sort to both intimidation and encouragement in addressing their bre¬ 
thren. Their proposed term is one, “ against which no believer in 
Divine Revelation dart raise his voice." ! ! ! Speaking of their plan 
of transferring the Hebrew word, they say, “ We can not go wrong in 
so doing. It is sanctioned by the Scriptures: we are therefore right 
in employing it, unmistakably and incontrovertibly right. We free 
ourselves hereby from all mixture with Chinese superstition .” 

The missionaries who “ have but recently come to the country ” are 
dissuaded from forming an opinion of their own upon the subject, un¬ 
til '* a thorough knowledge of the Chinese classics, and extensive inter¬ 
course with the people,” put them in a (it position to do so; ad interim, 
these three Delegates, together with the three friends who join them 
in their Letter of 30th January, offer the persuasive influence of their 
own example. “ Those who have enjoyed (say they) the most of these 
advantages (t.e. who have the most thorough knotoledgc of the Classics, 
and who have had the most extensive intercourse with the Chinese) 
are the first to abandon native terms.” 

I do not think these expressions at all in good taste from any of 
the parties who signed this letter, and most especially not from those 
who had but recently come to China, and I have not quoted them for 
the purpose of exciting the reader's admiration, but to show how de- 
terininately the minds of the signers of this Letter are made up to ad¬ 
here to the course they have adopted. Being “ unmistakably right ” 
they are resolved to adhere to Aloho through evil report and good 
report, and stand pledged to this term, as (irmly as solemn convictions, 
published iu strong unhesitating language, can pledge men to any 
course. 

It is however, I believe, now well ascertained that notwithstanding 
this proposition came before them so highly recommended, and that 
too in such confident language, there has been no single missionary 
iu China induced to follow the lead of the six signers of this Letter. 

VOL. xtx. no. xi. 78 
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The transfer of a word having been suggested both in London and 
New York, the unanimity with which all the missionaries in China, 
the six abovementioned excepted, have joined in protesting against 
this course, will no doubt excite much surprise in Europe and Ameri¬ 
ca. The missionaries who propose this transfer are clever men; they 
have made abundant trial, as I said before, of Shdngti , Tien-ti and ti; 
why then do all the missionaries refuse to follow them ? These mis¬ 
sionaries are practical men, who are guided by sound common sense 
in conducting their work, and these six signers, disgusted with “ the 
Chinese superstition ” mixed up with the native terms they had been 
using, forgot to take counsel of a friend so plain and unpretending, 
when they sat down to write their Letter. 

The case seems to be a plain one to those who are familiar with the 
facts as we see them here in China, and who are willing to be guided 
by common sense. Demetrius complained of St. Paul, “ That not 
alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, he had persuaded 
and turned away much people, saying that they be no 0eoi, which are 
made with hands,” &c. Can we suppose that such an effect would 
have followed from the Apostle’s preaching, if St. Paul had contented 
himself with telling the Ephesians that the Alohos made with hands 
were false Alohos? 

If in preaching against the false gods worshiped by the Ephesians, 
St. Paul had used the word Aluho instead of 0soi, and Demetrius and 
his friends had seen the people standing aloof from their 0soi on this 
account, they would, as a matter of course, have denied that the 0eoi 
they made were Alohos, or that the Apostle was preaching against 
them; if St. Paul in answer to this denial asserted that they were Alo¬ 
hos, then it would have been surely pertinent to ask, Why in speaking 
to Greeks, he did not call them by their Greek name 0*oi ? 

Now here in China it is notorious that there are a multitude of be¬ 
ings who are worshiped by the whole nation from the Emperor down 
to the meanest peasant. To these beings they have built thousands 
of temples, and like the Greeks have made images of them that are 
met with at every comer of their streets. No one will deny that in 
the Chinese language there is a name common to all these objects. 
We ask then, Why, in the name of common sense, should the Chris¬ 
tian teacher, when preaching in Chinese against these objects, lay 
aside their common Chinese name, and call them Alohos? Will this 
word effect more in his mouth in China, than Aloho would have dooe 
from the lips of St. Paul at Ephesus? 

( To be concluded in next number ) 
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Art. II. Journal of Occurrences: defeat and dispersion of the 
insurgents , and memorial respecting them; sailing directions for 
entering the port of Sh&nghdi; visit of H. M. Str. Reynard to 
Lewchew; death of Rev. C. Fast near Fuhchau fu; the death 
of Lin TsehsQ. 

The insurgents , which have caused so much remark, and not a little fear 
among the citizens of Canton during the past half year, are now reported as 
having been completely dispersed, and the leaders fled, leaving their deluded 
abettors to shift for themselves. If we could get credible accounts of the 
proceedings of these insurgents, it is probable tnat we should have most har¬ 
rowing details of their cruelties and exactions upon the people, and learn to 
our surprise how savage and merciless such raids and risings are among 
the Chinese. 

Governor Yeh left the provincial capital early last month, with a body of 
troops, amounting in all to over two thousand. He was afraid to approach 
the enemy too near, but sent out detachments, one of which was inveigled 
into some mountain defiles and defeated, as mentioned on page 568. It was 
in reference to this untoward event, and to the general conduct of the war, 
that the high provincial authorities forwarded the following memorial to 
Court, for the translation of which we are indebted to the China Mail. 

Memorial of So ? Governor-general of the Two Kwang, and of Yeh, Governor of 
Kwangtung, detailing the capture of certain of the roving banditti: 

After the slaughter of two hundred and thirty-two during their flight through the dis¬ 
trict of Tsing-yuen. the rest had passed into the minor district of Fab-king, where 
thirty had been taken alive; subsequently to this, as an action with them was com¬ 
mencing, the regulars were thrown into disorder by the precipitate flight of ihe country 
people (volunteers), who not being disciplined had broken into their ranks ; the banditti 
opposed to them had availed themselves of this, and, in the melee, several officers civil 
and military were surrounded; these having now rejoined the force in the field are 
denounced by the memorialists, who had deprived them all, for the time being of their 
insignia of rank, as in duty bound; reinforcements of regulars and militia were still be¬ 
ing moved up by separate routes, to check the Anther advance of the banditti, and to 
exterminate them;—upon their respectfbl representation of all which particulars, look¬ 
ing upward, they implore the sacred glance. 

Upon the 24tn of the 7th moon (31st August), your servants had the honor to report 
that upwards of three hundred banditti had been taken by the authorities ofthe different 
districts and cantonments in which they had been giving trouble: and that on hearing 
of their offering resistance to the law in the neighborhood of the Lokia cantonment in 
Yingteh hien. an express had been sent to the ti-tuh, and the Judge had been directed to 
move forward a force of regulars and militia to cooperate with him. 

The Judge Ki Suh-ts&u has since reported, that the banditti, after no very long stay 
at Lo-kia, had gone on to the southward, and made directly for the market-town of 
Kwkn-tsien in the Tsingyuen district. The acting district magistrate, Ma Ying-kiii. 
had issued a proclamation to the country people to excite them to zeal in the gooa 
cause; and these, combined with the regulars and militia, on the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of the 7th moon (3d, 4th, 5th September), killed at Kw&n-ts'ien, thirty-two, amongst 
whom were two chiefb, Hwang Kwan-lien-shih, and Liu Pih-lien; at Shang-yoh village, 
twenty-three, including the chief Lu Ta-tsih-pei (Broadback); at the town of Sz'-kiu, 
forty-one, including the two chiefs Liu*Aling and Hwang Hioh-tsiun ; on the hills of 
Hoh-tien, thirty-eight, including the two chiefs Ho Atu and Hwa Mei-skn; at the town 
of Kwan-chwhng, thirty-nine; at Ki-sh&n, and Yang-ting, fifty-nine, amongst whom 
were the two chiefs Lui Fi-tsz' (the Fat) and Ch6 Hung-yuen:—making a total of two 
hundred and thirty-two killed, and amongst them nine cniefs. The banditti having fled 
as fhr as the town of Shih-kioh in Fah-kang, Hia Ching-yuh. the acting magistrate of 
that district, together with LI Ming-yung, the jailer, led on some regulars and militia, 
who killed a large number that showed nght, and took thirty prisoners. The banditti 
dismayed at this, broke into different boaies, and fled and nid themselves in various 
places, some higher up, some lower down, the Luh-hu hills, on the confiues of Ying¬ 
teh and Fali-kang. 
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About thii time the expectant prefect, Shi-poh had brought up three hundred mili- 
tia, and Sa Sung-ah, commanding the advanced brigade of the force under the Tituh, 
three liundred regulars and these joining two hundred regulars of the San-kiang 
brigade, which were already in the field, stationed themrelves within the walls of the 
town or Foh-kong district Information here reached them that the party of banditti 
which had been lying in Sin-ch6 for some ten days, were preparing once more to issue 
from their lurking-place snd recommence their disturbances; upon which the Judge 
in concurrence with the tituh. detached the takn-tsihng, Tsi Ching-ngih, acting ad¬ 
jutant-general to the tituh, and K'ang Ki-siu, ex-commandant of the Tsingyuen brigade, 
with nve hundred regulars, to make a circuit and take the enemy in rear. As they 
were making these arrangements on the 12th of the 8th moon (17th September), a 
thousand (or more of the country people of the vicinity of Hwang-tien iu Fah-kaxxg, 
volunteered to form their advanced guard, and aid in the attack. The civil and mili¬ 
tary authorities and their subordinates accordingly put themselves at their head, and 
led them on with the troops to give battle to the banditti; but just as they reached the 
neighborhood of the town of Snui-f an, the latter opened a fire of musketry and artil¬ 
lery, which so alarmed the villagers that they fell back in great confusion, and from 
their want of discipline broke into, and disordered the ranks of the regulars: these 
and the militia had killed some ten of the banditti with their fire, but the paths in 
which they were moving were so narrow, that they could not extend their front with 
sufficient rapidity; the subaltern Wu Kia-yu was killed on the spot, dying in the ranks, 
and Hiung Ying-yung, another subordinate to him, was severely wounded. Shi-poh and 
the rest did all in their power to bring their troops up to fight; but the banditti swarmed 
on in numbers so great, that the expectant prefect, Shi-poh, the police inspector Ku 
Han, and the subalterns Tailing Chau-mang, Hang Ta-tsiuen, Hwang Shun-tsiuen, the 
sergeants Yhu Lien-fah, W6ng Tinp-siniig, Hwang Hiung-tai, and the sergeant-elect 
Sin Mau-fang, were all surrounded. Some few of the troops and militia at the same time 
fell upon the field and some were wounded. Shi-poh loudly reviled the banditti, and 
plunging into a deep torrent, was severely ifijurpd in the head, face, hands, and feet 
The banditti were awe-struck and did not venture to kill him, and on the 15th (20th Sep¬ 
tember) he and [the officers who had fallen into their hands] all returned into camp.— 
At the time they (the Judge. &c.) were writing, the different parties of banditti weraxfis- 
nersing one moment and uniting the next; they had not however any particular station, 
out were appearing and disappearing on the confines of contiguous districts, roaming 
here and there and hiding in tne numerous defiles of the ten thousand hills of the coun¬ 
try. It would therefore be necessary so to reinforce the troops and militia that they 
might be ready to take steps, as opportunities should occur, to check the advance of the 
different bands and exterminate them. 

Sucl was their report; and seeing that these gangs, which had moved fiankwise across 
the western border of the province, would now have difficulty in returning by the way 
they came, from the increased strictness with which all the passes by land or water were 
guaraed; and that they were hemmed in on every side, and all driven into the depths 
of the hills; it appeared to your Majesty’s servants, that, unless the troops and militia 
were well reinforced, the banditti might work their way into impracticable positions, 
where their destruction would be still harder to achieve; and it therefore became their 
duty to intercept their supplies, and by cutting off their communications, so that they 
could not force people to act under them, to keep them in a state of blockade, until the 
troops could penetrate [into their fastnesses] ana attack them. Your servants have ac¬ 
cordingly detached from the city three hundred of the Governor-general’s division, four 
hundred of the Governor’s, and one hundred of the brigade of the prefecture of Kwang- 
chau, while the Tituh Siang-lin, has sent on four hundred more of the brigade of the de¬ 
partment of Hwui-chau, and one hundred of that of the cantonment of Yung-ngkn (a dis¬ 
trict. therein); and being still apprehensive lest the above force should not be adequate 
to the occupation of all the approaches, your servants have called out two thousand tried 
and able-bodied men to serve as militia. The above forces will proceed (or are proceed- 
inr), one body after another, [to a point where] they will receive their orders From the 
Tituh, who, in concert with the Judge, will adopt, according to the nature of the ground, 
measures for the defense of the country, or advance to destroy. They are on no account 
to adhere to any preconceived notions which might induce them to shun danger or to 
Ikj oversparing of expense: nor are they to be misled by idle rumors, nor are they to 
color, be it ever so little, the facts which they may witness, and so leave uneradicated 
the root of future evil, if such of the civil and military officers, and of the troops and 
militia employed, as are zealous and exert themselves, be immediately recommended 
for promotion, to encourage others; and those who show themselves afraid of risk, sus¬ 
pended. denounced, and punished; rewards being distributed with good fkith, and punish¬ 
ments inflicted with certainty,—this matter will soon be brought to a conclusion. 

With reference to the expectant prefect Shi-poh, his determination to sacrifice him¬ 
self, not yielding though surrounded, is an extenuating circumstance ; still he sustained 
a defeat by his want of caution in advancing, and it would not be expedient that hia rash 
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mismanagement should be punished one whit the less severely on account of his high 
reputation earned by the many meritorious acts of his past lifej it is our duty, notwith¬ 
standing these, therefore, to denounce him in severe terms, and to request that his in¬ 
signia of rank be taken from him for the time being. 

The petty magistrate Ku Hhn, the subalterns Tsiang Chku-kang, Hwang Ta-tsiuen, 
and Hwang Shun-tsiuen, sergeants Yfcu Ting-fUi, Wang Ting-siang, and Hwang Hiung- 
toi. and the seraeant-elect Sin Yung-fang, who were surrounded at the same time as 
Shi-poh, have &U been temporarily deprived of their insignia, but it is not expedient that 
they should be allowed to withdraw themselves from this troublesome business, and 
they ore therefore charged to continue at their posts and endeavor to redeem their cha¬ 
racter ; and as they shell be found to show a sense of shame and exert themselves or the 
reverse, a report will be presented, when the whole affair shall have been settled, for 
your Majesty's further decision concerning them: but as regards the tsan-tsikng Tsi- 
ching-eh, the acting adjutant-general to the Tituh, and the ex-commandant of the Tsing- 
yuen brigade, Kiang Ki-siu, who were detached with troops by circuitous routes to at¬ 
tack the enemy on both flanks, it is not yet apparent whether the engagement of one of 
these corps with the enemy, before they hod joined company, took place in consequence 
of an unacquaintance with tne roads through which they had to march, or whether there 
was on intentional delay [on the part of the rearmost coips] j the truth will be, with 
permission, shortly ascertained, and each of the parties disposed of according to his 
merits. 

The above are the particulars of the movements of the troops and of the defeat sus¬ 
tained by the civilians and military denounced j this joint statement of the same em¬ 
bodied in a respectful memorial, your Majesty’s servants dispatch by an express courier. 
Prostrate they implore your Majesty’s sacred glance thereon, and instructions as to 
whether their conduct has or has not been that which it should. A respectful memorial 

The wary and cowardly fuyuen contented himself with guarding all hie 
defenses, and running no more hazards of defeat, until the outrages and levies 
of the insurgents had so exasperated the inhabitants of the districts into 
which they had come that the gentry gathered their braves, and on the 24th 
of this month attacked the u thieves ” m conjunction with the imperialists. A 
slip issued in Canton soon after, thus noticed the result:— M Letters have 
come to the provincial capital from Yingteh and Tsingyuen, saying, that 
from the 24th to the 30th of Nov. the government troops had daily entered 
the hills, seizing and pursuing the insurgents to the Black Stone country. For 
two or three days they fought together with thundering clamor. The insur¬ 
gents were defeated, more than a thousand taken prisoners, 13 large guns and 
over 500 small arms captured, with spears, swords, and other warlike imple¬ 
ments without number. The accounts of their defeat, of the people running 
together to pursue them, and the rancor exhibited in destroying them, according 
to the most credible accounts, are proofs of the hatred they nave aroused. Of 
course, Gov. Yeh took the whole glory of the victory to himself, though he is 
notorious among the citizens of Canton for his cowardice, and has throughout 
shown the most dastardly fear. 

The following directions for entering the port of Shanghai are taken from 
No. 3 of the North China Herald. They will form a good addition to the 
surveys given in VoL X. page 383 by Capt. Bethune of the M Conway,” and 
in Vol. XII, page 427 by Capt Wellesley of the “ Childers,” both which 
they explain, and render more satisfactory. They are given in a communica¬ 
tion addressed to the editor:— 

The directions given by the surveying officers are, I think, too vague to be of 
much use in practice to strangers; particularly, in giving courses and distances 
to be made good, when there are no marks available, and the strength and di¬ 
rection of the tide are constantly varying. The Admiralty Chart of 1843, drawn 
from Collinson’s survey, is very correct; and every vessel bound to Shanghai 
should be provided with it. The following remarks, I think may prove of ser¬ 
vice, as the result of several years' acquaintance with the place, in all weathers. 

Vessels bound to Shanghai should make the Barren Islands or Saddle Group 
in the northerly monsoon, as being the most weatlierly land fall; but in the 
southwest monsoon, it is more advisable to steer for Monte Video, a bold pre¬ 
cipitous island, about forty miles more southward. If late in the day, anchorage 
should be caught under the Saddle Islands, which afford shelter in botli monsoons. 
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Leaving the Saddle Islands, keep the North Saddle bearing about S.E. by E. 
to pass Gutzlaff Iat a distance of about fifteen or sixteen miles; and no stranger 
ought to enter the river without seeing Gutzlaff, until some mark be erected 
for the North Sandhead. Thus far, the tide sets N.W. by W. and S.E. by E., 
from one and-a-half to three and-a-half knots; but it is affected greatly, both in 
direction and velocity, by the prevailing wind. 

Steering on to the north-westward, bring Gutzlaff to bear S.S.E., and sink it 
on that bearing, which will be at a distance of about twenty-two or twenty, 
three miles ; after which steer N.W. AW., and if the low land is not soon seen 
on the port bow from the mast head, keep more westerly by the lead, which is 
here a safe guide. The deepest water is near the north bank, which should 
always be approached with caution, as it shoals very suddenly. When the first 
point bears W. by N. or W., the water deepens to six fathoms; this point should 
be passed about two miles off, as the bank extends a long way out, and there 
are several knolls off it, on which ships have touched. Having passed the point, 
gradually close with the shore to a mile, and keep it about that distance, until 
the beacon at Wdsung is seen. If working up from the Saddle Islands, do not 
bring Gutzlaff to the eastward of south, until fifteen or sixteen miles to the 
northward of it. when it may be brought to bear S.S.E., and you will then be 
on the edge of the South bank. You may now stand to the westward, nearly 
into the vessel's draught, bearing in mind that the flood sets W.S.W. round 
the S.E. edge of it, and the ebb contrary. All vessels should keep as near as 
possible to this bank, and not wait for a shoal cast to tack when standing to 
the north-eastward. 

I think the defect in the directions hitherto given, is chiefly, that vessels are 
not advised to get hold of the South bank as soon as possible. 

From the Saddle Islands to WOsung, the tide generally sets N.W. by W. 
and S.E. by E. when fully made, if no cause, such as N.E gales or heavy rains 
interfere ; but the flood makes first to the southward, then S.W., and N.W. at 
the entrance of the river ; the ebb making North, passing by N.E. to S E , and 
it is at turn of tide that most caution is necessary, to avoid being set out of the 
channel. I have found the set of the ship pretty correctly by the deep sea lead, 
and have, on several occasions, gone up the river at night by its guidance. 
Having passed the first point, which the “ Conway's " surveyors mention to be 
distinguishable by a large tree (although I could never make out any tree 
there sufficiently remarkable) y —work up from three-quarters of a mile to two 
miles off shore, and do not wait for a second shoal cast on the North side. The 
narrowest part of the channel is where the house on Blockhouse Island bears 
N.E. by E. It is here about a mile and-a-quarter wide. 

When the ships at Wbsung are open, a peaked tower near the town of 
Paushan-will be seen to the westward; and on the embankment in front of it, 
a beacon, which must be kept a little open to the southward of the tower, until 
another large beacon at the entrance of the Shanghai river is on, between two 
joss-poles behind it, painted red, and bearing W.S.W. This last is an excellent 
mark for the channel, which is very contracted. The beacon may be brought 
a little open on each side of the poles, and the water shoals gradually on each 
side ; but the tide does not set exactly fair through. 

Chinese pilots are in attendance here in sanpans, although with a fair wind 
they are not required, as Collinson's Chart of the Shanghai river is very good. 

The foregoing remarks apply to vessels or a heavy draught; say eighteen feet. 
Small craft may use much more freedom, closing with the South bank when 
Gutzlaff is twelve or fifteen miles off to the southward, and working up with the 
lead for a guide, never coming over half three fathoms to the north-eastward. 
The southern shore is to be depended on all the way; but when within ten 
miles of Wrisung, the bank is very steep, and should not be approached under 
three-quarters of a mile. 

I offer the following suggestions for rendering the navigation of the Yang- 
tsz' ki*ng comparatively safe and simple, which may be effected at a trifling 
cost, considering the valuable trade of Shanghai. 

There is, off the southern end of the North Sand, a spit or patch, having four 
aud five fathoms close to on each side, which is the principal danger on enter- 
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ing the river; and every vessel wrecked hitherto, with one exception, has been 
on this spit. I would therefore recommend that a Light vessel should be placed 
in the bight, between this spit and the main bank, where, with good heavy 
ground tackle, she would ride out any weather. A vessel of one hundred and 
twenty tons strongly built, on the principle of the Light vessels at the Sand* 
heads of the Hoogly, would be large enough. She should be fitted with a li.rht, 
to be distinguishable from a ship’s light or those that the fishermeu often 
show; and visible at least seven miles distant. 8be should be supplied with 
two good coir cables, as well as with chains, in order to enable her to ride to 
the high sea that sometimes occurs; and she should also be provided with a 
life boat, and a European should continually be on board, sufficiently acquaint¬ 
ed with the river, and with the indications of the weather, to worn vessels by 
signal or otherwise, of approaching danger. 

In addition to the light, i would place a buoy off the N.W. end of the spit, 
and another off the South end, which, I think, are all that would be necessary 
in any ordinary weather: but in standing in from sea, I am decidedly of opi¬ 
nion that a stranger should not attempt to run in, unless certain of getting with¬ 
in the bar, if there arc indications of bad weather; but rather, he should seek 
anchorage among the islands, or else put to sea for the night; the former would 
be preferable in heavy weather, for unless a good sailer, a vessel would not 
fetch up again in the N. E. monsoon. The tides arc so strong, and at times so 
uncertain in direction, that the best acquainted persons can not hope to keep 
a correct reckoning at night; and it would prove very rough riding, should a 
ship attempt to anchor between Gutzlaff I. and the North Sands in a gale. 

I think it quite useless attempting to erect a beacon on the Snnd, with the 
means that would be available here; as the tide runs with great velocity, and I 
am not aware that any part of the patch has less than nine feet water on it. 
The flood often comes in with a heavy bore or roller, when a southerly wind is 
blowing; and I do not think that a sufficient foundation could be formed to 
justify the expectation of a beacon standing the combined action of the wind 
and tide. 

No doubt a beacon might be placed on the North Sand itself, where it dries, 
in many ways ; for instance, by sinking a foundation in iron tanks ; but it would 
be at a greuter distance from the channel;—it would cost more to keep a light 
oil it, and altogether it would be less useful than a floating light. 

A Young Salt. 

A visit to Lcipchtto was made Oct 3d ? in H. B. M. screw sloop Reynard, 
Capt Cracroft, by the Bishop of Victoria, in order to ascertain tne position 
and prospects of Dr. Bettclheim, and for the captain to intimate to the au¬ 
thorities of the island that the British Government regarded him as a British 
subject, 44 and would be displeased at any attempt to expel him from the 
island by a system of persecution or annoyance.” Several interviews were 
held between the native officials and Capt Cracroft. and each party gave an 
entertainment The Reynard is the first steamer which has visitea countries 
under Japanese rule, and an account of her and her visit has probably ere 
this reached Yedo. It is to be hoped that the personal situation of Dr Bet- 
telheim will be improved bv this movement on the part of the British authori¬ 
ties, and his family allowed to supply themselves with the necessaries of life. 
It is remarked by the China Mail as a singular circumstance that the Japanese 
authorities at Lewchew have cooperated with the Chinese government in 
reference to Dr. B., so as to induce Gov. Sti, the imperial commissioner, to 
urge H. M.’s Plenipotentiary to remove him (Dr. B.) from Napa by force. 

The death qf the Rev . C. Fast, a missionary of the Swedish Missionary 
Society at Upsal is mentioned in letters received from Fuhchau, and the 
circumstances attending it detailed. We understand that the authorities at 
Fuhchau have taken energetic measures to apprehend the miscreants, and 
have sent the police to the village near Kinpai pass to arrest the guilty par¬ 
ties. By means of the servant mentioned in the notice below, who identified 
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some of the piratical crew, they c onvict e d the gmhy parties and beheaded fire 
of them, and homed the honsea of those implicated. The villagen are reported 
to have for the most part fled from the place after the visit of the police. The 
acting British consol. If r. Sinclair, reported the event to the authorities, but it 
appears they had already taken their measures. We think that it was unwise 
lor these two gentlemen to use fire-arms as they did, and it is not so certain 
that the dacoits had the intention to take life, as this notice intimates. The 
notice of the attack on Mean. Fast and Elgquist is thus given by our cor¬ 
respondent:— 

44 On the evening of the 12th of this month. Rev. Messrs. Fast and Elgquist, 
in a small boat with three rowers, weot down the river to the receiving ships for 
the purpose of exchanging their bills. The latter took with him a servant boy, 
of perhaps fifteen or sixteen years. After visiting one of the vessels the next 
morning, and passing to the second, tbeir boatmen inquired, 44 Have yon got 
your money yet?” This was deemed a strange question, bat replied to in the 
negative. On leaving the second vessel on the morning of the 13th, the 
inquiry was repeated and answered in the affirmative. Daring the stay of the 
brethren at the vessels, the boatmen went ashore, and when they were questioned 
as to the reason, replied that they went to buy some small articles they needed. 
The gentlemen however proceeded in the boat to return home. On nearing the 
Kinpai pass, not more than two or three miles from the vessels, about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, the boatmen were observed to be inactive, and were 
urged in vain to row faster. Soon after a sail boat came in sight a short dis¬ 
tance ahead, apparently bound np the river. The wind being light, the row¬ 
boat soon came np with the sail boat (it seems right alongside), when those on 
the latter instantly hooked on and commenced a fierce assault with atones and 
spears. Messrs. E. and F. both seemed to feel that the pirates intended U> put 
them to death, and that they themselves must fight for life. Mr. F. put his 
head out from under cover and fired a pistol. Mr. E. rushed oat to resist the 
attack, and fired twice upon the pirates. He soon called on Mr. F. to fire a 
pistol lying by his side, but the latter replied that be waa unable. Soon af¬ 
ter he either fell or was thrown overboard ; unable to awiro, he sank and was seen 
no more. Mr. E. finding resistance useless, dropped overboard, dove deep, and 
swam some distance down ; then swam ashore. For a time he waited, hoping 
to see something of Mr Fast; then wounded and weary, wandered about to 
find the vessels he had left His fear of being discovered by those on shore, 
protracted bis wanderings, and it was not till near evening he reached the shore 
opposite, and was received on board. 

44 In the meantime, the pirates, numbering it is said some 30 or 40, took the 
boat, boatmen, and booty to a village just below the Pass on the south side. They 
threatened the life of the servant boy on account of a severe injury one of their 
nrnnher had received, but finally released him and the boatmen. On their re¬ 
turn all were taken into the custody of the government either on suspicion of 
being accessory to the piracy, or to furnish evidence in the case. 

44 Mr Fast’s body has not been seen since. The wounds received by Mr. Elg- 
nuist have not proved serious. Mr Fast had greatly endeared himself to hia 
it\ low-laborers by his kind and social disposition, and by the simplicity and 
fervor of his Christian character. Eminently exhibiting Christian love out of 
a warm and sincere heart, he hat left a precious memory behind in the hearts 
of his associates.’* 

Tht death of Lin TtthsU, whose appointment was noticed last month, died 
on his way to Canton on the 22d inst at Pruning hien in the department of 
Chditchau in the eastern part of this province. He was 67 years old at the 
time of his death, and had taken a conspicuous part in the foreign politics of 
his country during the last ten yean of his life. In the death of his 
majesty llicnfung has lost one of his most faithful servants. 
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Art. I. Defense of an Essay on the proper rendering of the words 

Etohim and 0eog into the Chinese language. By W. J. Boone. 
(Concluded from page Q\Q.) 

Ip, however, the adoption of this proposition is urged on the ground 
that the Chinese have no word answering to the word God when used 
propriO; I answer, the transfer of the appellative name of God does not 
do away with, but only removes the difficulty one step. Who is this 
Aloho? the Chinese must immediately ask: Is he a man, or a shin, 
or a Fuh (Budha); or to what class of beings does he belong? If you’ 
answer, He is the only true and living Shin, or that he is the Shiingti 
who has been for thousands of years worshiped in the national rites, 
of what use is the clumsy intervention of this foreign word ? These 
two considerations seem to settle the claims of Aloho: it offers us no 
advantages for teaching the Chinese the knowledge of the true God, 
and it is wholly useless in attacking their polytheism. Nevertheless’, 
when this word was proposed by Dr. Medhurst and Messrs. Stronach 
and Milne, Dr. Bridgman and I immediately withdrew all opposition 
to their obtaining funds from the Bible Societies to make the experi¬ 
ment, which they are now so confident is the true solution of all our 
difficulties. We did this that we might put an end, if possible, to our 
sad controversy, and leave the case to a fair experiment of this new 
expedient. We felt constrained, however, at the time we communi¬ 
cated to the Bible Society the fact of our withdrawal of all opposition 
to Dr. M. and his friends having funds to print our common version 
with the transferred term, to suggest our firm conviction that it would 
never do any good, and that it would be ultimately abandoned. Our 
VOL. XIX. NO. XII. 79 
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opinions remain unchanged. The determination of the great majority 
of the missionaries not to accept of a transferred term is already put 
beyond all doubt; and Dr. Medhurst and Messrs. Stronach and Milne, 
and the three other signers of the Letter of January, to judge from 
their letter , are just as determined that they wilt use their “ unmis¬ 
takably, incontrovertibly right " term Aloho . Their language leaves 
us no room to hope they will ever abandon this term, and it is nothing 
more than due to these three Delegates to say that their’s has been the 
chief labor of making this version of the N. T. It would seem there¬ 
fore right that they should have funds to print it in a form in which 
they can use it, unless principle forbid, or it can be shown that the 
allowing them to do so would injure the Savior’s cause. I am far 
from pleading their cause against the great majority of their brother 
missionaries who are opposed to a transferred term; but I am satisfied 
principle does not forbid the patronizing of two non-antagonistic ver¬ 
sions ; and under all the circumstances of the case I should hope that 
less evil would result from following this course than any other. 

The second term we shall bring to our proposed test is Shdngti . 
This term comes forward under the disadvantage of having been 
abandoned, not only by the three members of the Committee of 
Delegates abovementioned, but also by the majority of the mission¬ 
aries who were in the habit of using it previous to the commencement 
of this controversy. To compensate for this disadvantage, it has 
gained the able advocacy of Dr. Legge. 

Dr. L. is as resolute in favor of Shdngti as Dr. M* and his friends 
are in favor of Aloho. Before he reached his present position, he tells 
us he was led to see “ that God was not a generic, but a relative 
term." That which induced others to abandon Shdngti , viz., its not 
being the generic term for god in the Chinese language, has attracted 
him. Shdngti , he confesses is not the absolute appellative name for 
God in Chinese, and he urges its claims on the ground that it is a 
mere relative term, and therefore answers to the word God which is 
also a mere relative term. Let us then inquire how the use of this 
comjwund, relative term will answer in teaching the monotheism of 
the Bible, and in combating the Chinese polytheism. Dr. Legge 
asserts "There is only one Sh£ng Tf, Supreme Ruler;" but we may 
safely say, There is no monotheism tanght in this assertion. It is an 
assertion that might have been made in Greece and Rome, without en¬ 
dangering the existence of a single one of their thiny thousand gods, 
as it would have only asserted the supremacy of Zsu$ and Jupiter 
respectively. 
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This phrase is compounded of an adjective and an appellative noun , 
and therefore will not convey the idea that the being so called is wholly 
snigeneris; but will, on the contrary, only affirm that he is the supreme 
one, or greatest of the species called by this common appellative, 
and thus it will not exclude the existence of the others of the species 
implied by the u.«e of the appellative noun , but only the existence of 
two “ supreme ones ” of said species. Now the monotheism taught 
in the Bible is, that there is but one God, t. e. there is absolutely (if 
I may so speak) but one of this species: the assertion, therefore, that 
“ There is but one supreme Ruler ” will never answer to convey this 
meaning. It will not prevent the Chinese from recognizing the ex¬ 
istence of any number of other ft, for it only declares that there is but 
one u supreme fi,” and on the subject of their gods, it says not a word. 

This phrase shdngti labors under the double disadvantage of not 
answering to the word god , whether understood proprife or improprife ; 
for the being called by the Chinese Shangti , differs in essential 
characteristics , from the being we Christians call God; on the other 
hand, it is not the appellative name of the Chinese gods, and can not, 
therefore, be used as the word Elohim in the O. T. is, to forbid the 
reigning polytheism. 

But apart from the objections to the phrase Sh&ngtf, on the score 
of its past uses, it is a most unsuitable phrase to be chosen as the basis 
for making, by our usus loquendi, a word in all respects like to our 
word God . Being a compound phrase, the qualifying force of its 
adjective will resist its conversion into a simple word like the word 
God; being a relative term, it is unfit for many of the uses to which 
Christians apply the word God — e. g. to speak of His eternal, neces¬ 
sary, existence &c. Implying office merely, and not nature, it is 
wholly unsuitable to express the doctrine of the Trinity, or that of 
the divine nature of our blessed Savior. And lastly, we insist upon 
the fact that Shdng-tt is the distinctive title of a definite Chinese god, 
and this god is a false god. # Dr. Legge may affirm that “ the Shtag- 
ti of the Chinese people is God over all blessed for ever; ” but unless 
be proves that this Sh&ngtl existed from eternity, and that he made 
the heavens and the earth , we must on the contrary declare with the 
prophet that “ the gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, 

[* On page 281, we asserted “that Sh&ngti is a proper name;” and alao on 
page 2 *6, remarked that Shftngtt became a proper name for God as used in 
the preceding article. This last is called by Or. Legge in his Letters, the 
“ proton pseudfls which has led many missionaries astray;” and the first assertion 
a mere dictum, f -r which no proof is giver. We think the proof for both these 
rein irks is amply given by Or. Boone in these paragraphs — Ed. Chi. R<p ] 
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even they shall perish from the earth , and from under these heavens : •• 
also with the Psalmist, that “All the Elohim of the nations are tltlim 
(vanities, nothings), but Jehovah made the heavens:” and, as it is 
clear that ShSngtf is one of the Elohim of the Chinese, we must 
insist he is here called by the Psalmist an elelim t unless Dr. Legge 
proves he is the very Being who made the heavens. We can not, we 
dare not, use Shangtl. We can not exhort men to worship him, and 
we shall only eucounter the ridicule of the people, if we call their 
(shin) gods kid shdngtx , i. e. false supreme rulers. 

The third term to be brought to our proposed test is Shin . This 
word being the absolute appellative name of all the Chinese gods, and 
also the name by which the Chinese pantheists call the life-giving 
principle that pervades their 7o «rctv, brings up the whole subject 
on which we desire to enlighten the Chinese; all we want therefore is 
to teach them the true and proper ideas they should connect with this 
word Shin. 

To prove that this term will be efficient in condemning the Chinese 
polytheism, we ueed only say that all the missionaries, who have 
attacked this many-headed hydra in China, have used this term for 
that purpose. On this point, therefore, we need not dwell, but will pro¬ 
ceed at once to test the suitableness of the word Shin for teaching the 
Chinese the monotheism of the Bible, and we shall endeavor to do this 
by showing how we can, using Shin, remove from the minds of the 
various errorists we here meet with, the errors into which they have 
fallen on the subject of Divinity. 

Let us first take the Polytheist (or polypneumatist, as it now pleases 
Dr. Medhurst to call him), and see what the effect would be of set. 
ting his views right with respect to the word shin. Suppose him a 
common plebeian or a merchant, and that we were to meet him making 
offerings to the Tsai shin , the god of Wealth; and that upon asking 
him why he worshiped this being, he were to answer, “ That I may 
prevail upon him to assist me in getting wealthshould we not do 
well to say to him, What you are doing is entirely right, viewed in one 
respect. You can not, by any exertions of your own, iusure the suc¬ 
cess of your trading; you do well to rely upon the protection and 
blessing of a superior being to help you to get wealth; but you Chi¬ 
nese make a mistake, when you go to seek help from the shin. You 
suppose that there is a shin who presides merely over money getting, 
a nd you call upon this Tsai shin , god of Wealth, that he may help you 
to grow rich; for protection from fire, you make offerings to the Ho 
shin, the god of Fire; for protection at sea, you call on the Ildi shin; 
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and so too, you put e?ery town, every district, under some tutelary 
shin , and to every occupation you give a patron shin : the idea run¬ 
ning through all this (we might say to him) is right; man is a weak, 
dependent being; he must look up to, and depend upon a superior; 
but you are in great error as to the proper object to whom you should 
apply for aid. There is but one Being who cau really aid you; in 
our holy book, He is called Jehovah. He it is who presides over all 
human affairs: the administration of them is not divided out as you 
suppose among a number of shin; He himself is the alone Shin. He 
is the Shin of wealth; pray to him to aid you in your business: He is 
the Shin of the sea; call upon him in time of danger: He is the Shin 
of fire; pray to him, &c., &c. In this way we shall avail ourselves 
of whatever knowledge of divinity in general exists in the mind of this 
individual, at the same time that we turn to good account whatever 
devotional feeling he may have connected with the word shin; which 
is a matter of great importance. The feeling, we tell him, is correct; 
the ofject he calls shin: we have no right to complain of his calling 
it by this or any other name; but his conception of the object —of this 
shin —is wrong; it must therefore be changed—elevated. Now to do 
this, to keep the subject on which we would enlighten him before his 
mind, it is surely wise to adhere to his word shin, and to predicate of 
this word the truths we would teach him. We should instruct him to 
put all his shin of wealth, fire, sea, &c., together, as the first process 
to help him to rise; and then tell him that Jehovah, the true Shin, 
can afford him ten thousand times more protection and blessing than 
all he ever fancied all his imaginary shin put together could afford; 
that He is in truth the only Shin, the Self-existent, the Almighty, the 
Holy Shin, &c., &c. 

Let us next take the other great errorist, the Pantheist, and set him 
right with respect to the meaning of this word shin. Jle too, as we 
have seen, predicates his errors on the subject of divinity of this word. 
With him, shin is the informing divinity, spirit, or soul, of the primor¬ 
dial substance whose revolutions made the heavens and the earth. 
Heaven, earth, man, animals, and plants, all share this universal shin: 
it is the living principle of all things. This shin is evidently no creat. 
ed spirit, as we regard the human spirit, and all spirits (save God) to 
be; but a divine power that co-existed with the eternally-existing pri¬ 
mary matter. How are we to set this pantheist right? Tell him that 
in some respects he is right, and has the advantage of his polytheistic 
countrymen in his views of the great subject, they in common call 
Shin. He has a great advantage of them in the unity with which he 
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invests his Skin. We therefore tell him he is right in conceiving there 
is but one Shin, in making Shin the principle of life, and in ascribing 
to the influence of this Shin every pulse that throbs through universal 
nature; but that he greatly errs in his conception of Shin. It is not 
the name of a mere principle of life—of the soul of the world; but of 
the Lord of life,—of the Creator of the world, of Jehovah—the only 
true and living Shin. 

If we teach the Chinese correct views of this single word shin, we 
seal the fate of polytheism, pantheism and atheism. One shin (call him 
Spirit or Ood) hearing prayer in every house in Chinn, knowing all 
hearts and ruling over all things, causing the grass to grow and the 
clouds to rain, &c., &c., is one God, is monotheism—the fourth and 
only other theory on the subject of theism we can think of. Shin is 
the word the Chinese use when speaking of the first: it is the word by 
which we must teach them the last. 

This term is a strong contrast to Shdngti, the other native term 
proposed. It is simple; whereas Shdngti is a compound phrase. It 
is the genera] name of the Chinese gods; whereas Shdngti is the 
definite title of the chief of said gods. These characteristics—its 
being the Chinese name of the general subject—an absolute appella¬ 
tive—a simple, uncompounded term—render shin exactly the term 
from which to make, by our usus loquendi, a word exactly answering 
to the word God. 

It has no qualifying adjective to restrict its meaning, and to with¬ 
stand the formation of the usus loquendi we desire to establish. It is 
not like Ti, the name of a relationship, which is common to God and 
men; but is the absolute name of a being, or class of beings (accord¬ 
ing to its context), who are possessed of a nature superior to that of 
men. Being an absolute appellative noun, we shall in using it as the 
name of God, have no difficulties made by the term by which we desig¬ 
nate Him, when we speak of his self-existence from eternity : mean¬ 
ing nature and not office, it will well express that wherein the Oneness 
of the Three Persons consists, and the Divine nature of the blessed 
Savior. It is the general name of the false gods here worshiped, and 
is therefore the term to be used for negativing the existence of all 
these false gods—the first thing that is necessary to be done to clear 
the way for the truth. 

Shin, we admit, is not by its previous usus loquendi, the name of 
the Being whom we adore: unhappily the Chinese have no knowledge 
of this Being; but they have some knowledge of the general subject 
of Divinity; they have thought and written much on this subject, aud 
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with the gods (though not with God) they have had most extensive 
dealings; and there can be no doubt, we think, that they call this 
subject Shin, and that they have worshiped these gods under this name- 
If therefore we succeed in teaching the Chinese around us correct 
views of Divinity in connection with this word Shin, we may rest as¬ 
sured that monotheism will spread. This word is in every one’s 
mouth. Thousands are constantly making clay shin, wooden shin* 
paper shin: tens of thousands of others are manufacturing incense, 
candles, imitation sycee, &c., &c., for the worship of these shin. 
Let it then go forth that we solemnly assert, what it now so shocks 
Dr. Mcdhurst that we “ should stand up before God and man,” and 
assert,* what he himself has asserted thousands of times, that M there 
is in truth only one Shin and let a few thousand Chinese, in any 
given city, sincerely believe this, and then what a stir we shall 
have! 

The word Shin —the native name of this subject—brings the doctrine 
taught by us home to every man’s daily thoughts, practice, and occu¬ 
pation. The native Christian, as taught by us, asserts that “ there is 
only one Shin;” his polytheistic fellow-countryman laughs him to 
scorn; he can show him thousands of Shin in the very city in which 
they both live. “Aye; but the holy apostle Paul says they be no 
Shin that are made with hands: I can show you the very place in the 
holy Book.” How, if when he turns to Acts xix. 2(5, instead of 
Shin, he finds Aloho or Skdngti? And if with a view to bring the 
matter home to some Chinese Demetrius, our native Christian would 
be justified in telling him, “ the Alohos St Paul was there speaking 
of were just such sAtn as you are now making;” if, I say, he would 
be justified in making such an assertion, why can not we now so write 
it down in the Acts, that the Apostle may speak out plainly for himself 
to all who read the sacred Book 1 

May the great Author of all truth lead us all to see the truth of the 
matter that is now controverted among us, and enable us so to use 
the proper Chinese appellative of Himself, that his “ Name may 
speedily be known ” to this great nation, and all their false gods and 
idols be put far away from them! And to Him, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, we will ascribe all the glory, both now and for 
ever. Amen. 


* Sec Proper mode of translating Ruach, page 20. 
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Appendix. 

(Note A. referred to on page 573. J 

Sixce the port of my Defense in which I discuss the question whether God 
is a relative or absolute term was sent to press, Dr. Legge has published a 
series of letters, in which he has written at much length on this point I 
trust the reader will therefore pardon my calling his attention to this subject 
again in a note. I shall only comment on three points in the Doctor’s letters. 

1st. “ Some people seem to apprehend a lurking heresy in the opinion that 
Elohim, with the words by which it is rendered in Greek and English, is a 
relative term; whereas the difficulty is to find critics and scholars of any note, 
who have not in substance at least maintained the same thing.” And on a 
lower part of the same page, “ I do not believe that a single writer of eminence 
can be brought forward to controvert my position that Elohim is a relative 
term,” &c. 

The Doctor’s attempt to express the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, 
regarding the word God all the while as a mere relative term which does not 
express anything about essence or nature. 

3d “ The view of Elohim as a relative term exhibits the doctrine of the 
Trinity in its scriptural simplicity, and establishes the Divinity of Christ on 
its proper evidence .” 

On the first of those points, we beg the reador to notice that the West¬ 
minster Divines and Melancthon (no mean names 1 should suppose in Dr. 
Legge’s eyes), are so far from regarding the word with Dr. L. as a mere relative 
term that “ does not indicate the essence,” but expresses only the relationship 
that Jehovah sustains to his creatures, that neither of them take any notice 
of this relationship at all in their definitions of the word (quoted at^. 415 above); 
but on the contrary say, M God is a Spiritual Being, or essence, possessed of 
various essential and eternal attributes.” Howe also, one of the most eminent 
of the Nonconformist divines, in his “Living Temple,” in like manner gives 
a definition of the word God, to preface an elaborate argument to prove the 
existence of the Deity, without making any mention of the relationships which 
He sustains to his creatures. His words arc so much to the point that I shall 
give them at some length:— 

“ And first for the existence of God; that we may regularly and with evi¬ 
dence make it out to ourselves, that he ie, or doth exist ,.it is requisite that 

we first settle a true notion of him in our minds ; or be at agreement with our¬ 
selves, what it is that we mean, or would have to be signified by the name of 
God, otherwise we know not what we seek, nor when we have found him. And 
though we must beforehand professedly avow, that we take him to be such a 
one as we can never comprehend iu our thoughts, that this knowledge is too 
excellent for us, or lie is more excellent than that we can perfectly know him; 
yet it will be sufficient to guide us in our search after his existence, if we can 
give such a description, or assign such certain characters of his being, as will 
severally or together distinguish him from all things else. For then we shall 
be able to call him by his own name , and say, this is God : whatever his being 
may contain more, or whatsoever other properties may belong to it, beyond 
what wc can yet compass in our present thoughts of him. And such an account 
we shall have of what we are inquiring after, if we have the conception in our 
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minds of an etemol, uncaused, independent, necessary Being , that hath active 
power, life, wisdom, goodness, and whatsoever other auppos&ble excellency in 
highest perfection orlrfnalty in and of itself. Such a being we would with com¬ 
mon consent express by the name Gad 

Here we see Howe too, in this definition, takes no notice of the various 
relationships which Jehovah sustains to his creatures, and which the word God , 
being the absolute appellative name of Him is used in the sacred Scriptures to 
designate sometimes the one, and sometimes another. He makes no mention 
of these relations, because he justly regards them as not necessary to a proper 
definition of this word, it being the name of the etemnl, uncaused, independent, 
necessary Being, who was God before any of these relations subsisted. 
These relations may or may not be mentioned in a definition of the word God, 
but I have never seen a definition of the word, in which the nature of the 
Being designated was not mentioned; and doubt if such a one can be quoted 
from any good writer. 

Voltaire, in giving Newton's view as quoted by Dr. L. in his Letters, p. 27, 
is careful to state these essential attributes, and that before he makes mention 
of any of these relations; his words are, M Newton was deeply persuaded of the 
existence of a God, and he understood by that word not only a Being, Infinite , 
Almighty, Eternal, and the Creator, but a Master, who has established relations 
between Himself and his creatures ;” (observe, not was con.*t ; tuted God by 
this relationship, but being God, himself established this relation;) u for,” adds 
Newton, M without this relation, the knowledge of a God is nothing but a barren 
idea.” Here I would again observe that Newton does not sny that this in¬ 
finite, eternal Being, without this relation would not be God, but ratlier 
clearly implies the contrary, stating only that a knowledge of this relation is 
necessary to our welfare. 

According to the common consent of mankind, the word God, whether 
understood propri6 or improprid, is an absolute term, and not the mere expo¬ 
nent of a relationship as Dr. Legge contends it is. St Paul speaks of these 
who were “ by nature no gods.” Cicero wrote u De Natura Dcorumwould 
he have used the word “ natura ,” if writing De — Impcratorum ? In every 
Christian work on theology we take up, we shall find something said “ of the 
nature and attributes of God.” Hesiod has given us a Theogony, or generation 
of the gods; and it is just as plain that he regards the gods throughout this 
poem, as a genus—a race of beings, as that he regards men in this light He 
constantly couples the names of the two races together. Love is M Sire of 
gods and men.” “ They (the Fates) of men and gods the crimes pursue.” 

They are expressly spoken of as a race. 

“ The Muses (he says) bade me praise 
The blessed race of ever living gods.” 

“ They send forth 

Their undecaying voice, and in their songs, 

Proclaim before all themes the race of gods, 

From the beginning.” 

VOL. XIX. NO. XII. 80 
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•* And the Earth 

And the huge Ocean, and the sable Night, 

And all the sacred race of deities 
Existing ever." 

“ The lovely race 
Of goddess Nereides, rose to light&c. 

Elton's Remains of Hesiod. 

Dr. Legge*s doctrine is that the words M Elohim and of themselves 
tell us nothing of the nature of the Being, or Beings which they represent,** 
and that Shangti, w Supreme Ruler,” tallies exactly with these words. 

How would it accord with the picture drawn of the Olympian deities by 
Homer and the other Greek poets, to regard them as a mere assembly of 
rulers ? All rulers, or rather all Shangti, Supreme Rulers!!! If such was 
u the assembly of the gods,” what becomes of the sovereignty of ? The 
Goddesses, what are we to make of them ? Are they M Supreme Ruleresses ? ” 

Dr. Legge lays much stress on the etymology of the word Elohim ; but 
etymology is a very uncertain guide to the character and meaning of words. 
Every work on logic is full of warnings against our being misled by sophis¬ 
tries derived from this source. It is wholly conjectural, and there is no other 
field perliaps in which learned men have so indulged their fancies. If a 
serisus doubt once arises, there is no means of setting it at rest; the most 
that can be contended for is that my conjecture is more probable than your’s. 
And even where the etymology is manifest, it is of comparatively little service, 
as it is the subsequent use which determines the character and meaning of a 
word much more than its root In this case, from Dr. L.*s own showing, there 
is so much diversity of opinion among the learned, the only safe inference to 
be derived from their conflicting opinions is, that no satisfactory conclusion 
on this point can ever be arrived at, none certainly which one can afford to 
make the basis of an argument 

But suppose Dr. L.’s view to be conceded—that the radical idea is power, I 
can not see how this will show that the word is a mere relative term; power 
being one of the essential, eternal attributes of God, as this word denotes an 
intrinsic perfection, not an outward relation like that expressed by the words 
dominion, ruler, Sic. Fueret’s view of the word El, given by Dr. L. (Letters, 
p. 20), shows how compatible such a derivation is with our regarding the 
word God as an absolute term. He says, “ Robustus, powerful, brave. It is 
used (6) for God, on account qfhis very powerful and excelling nature ” (not 
because of his sustaining any relationship), “ and with the article harEL, the 
Omnipotent, who is over all things, as in the phrase d-Elokim (God of gods), 
that is, superior to all false and feigned gods in his strength and power," (not 
a being sustaining a superior relationship, or having a more exalted office, but 
of a more excelling nature, of u strength irresistible, and power infinite.”) 

The Omnipotent, the powerful One, the Almighty, the Omniscient, &c., arc 
very different to the words Ruler, King, Sic. ; and if Dr. L. can succeed in 
establishing the etymologies for which he contends, it will afford him no aid 
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in proving that we must render EloMm by a term that is the mere exponent 
of a relationship. Power is an essential attribute of the Deity, possessed from 
eternity before the worlds were made; Shkngti,“ Supreme Ruler,” can derive 
no aid from their etymology. 

Dr. L. quotes Calvin as agreeing with him in the character of this word, 
and seems to have persuaded himself that even Athanasius uses the term 
God just as a relative term; and his conclusion is, that there are not three 
beings, who sustain the relation of God, but only one; not three spirits who 
are each a God, but one Spirit (observe not one God), Jehovah namely, in 
whose essence there yet exist, “ by a natural and eternal necessity, three in¬ 
telligent and active subjects, who are made known to us as the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit” I have not the works of Athanasius, and never read 
them; I can not therefore say whether Dr. Legge represents him correctly, 
when he thus speaks of him as regarding the word God as a relative term, 
and the Persons of the Blessed Trinity as sustaining “ the relation of God.” 
I content myself therefore with merely calling the attention of the learned in 
Europe and America, who are taking an interest in this controversy, to his 
statement, who no doubt can vindicate this noble defender of the orthodox 
faith from the views here erroneously ascribed to him by Dr. Legge. 

Some of Calvin's works I have at hand, from which it is very plain that Dr. 
Legge is mistaken if he supposes that Calvin agrees with him in regarding 
the word God as a mere relative term. The proof of this I will present below. 

I shall next offer a few remarks on Dr. Legge’s attempt to express the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, using the Athanasian formula, and regarding 
the word God as a mere relative term, which does not express anything 
about essence or nature. According to Dr. L^ that which constitutes the 
Supreme Being God, is not the possession of a Divine nature, but the sustain¬ 
ing of a given relationship. 

I am most happy tQ find that Dr. Legge, however, makes the unity of the 
Godhead to consist in oneness of substance, and not in unity of office or 
dignity; as from his words, “ the view of Elohim as a relative term exhibits 
the doctrine of the Trinity in its scriptural simplicity ,” his defining a relative 
term as the name “of a dignity or qffice common to many individuals,” and his 
views generally on the character of the word God, I had feared he did, and 
as I believe, all have done, who have regarded this word as Dr. L. does, as 
a mere relative term. On this subject Dr. Legge is happily very explicit He 
says, “ the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; does 
it not seem then tliat there are three Gods ? It seems so, yet the Father, Son, 
and Spirit are ‘ one in substance so that there are not three Gods, but one 
God.” Dr. Legge then gives a statement of his views which shows 
that one can regard the word God as a mere relative term that does not in¬ 
dicate essence, and yet believe tliat the three Persons of the sacred Trinity are 
of the same divine nature or substance; but he has not shown us how this 
orthodox doctrine is expressed in the formula he has quoted, if the word God 
tells us nothing of the nature of the Being represented. 
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When we say in the Athanasi&n Creed, “the Father is God,” we mean by 
it, as Waterland says, that He is possessed of “all perfection,” that He is 
possessed of the “ Divine nature; ” by which phrase we understand “ the sum 
of the Divine perfections; n we mean that all the essential attributes, necessary 
existence, eternity, omnipresence, omniscience, &c., &c., are predicable of 
the Father. Next, when we say “ the Son is God,” we mean that he is 
possessed of “ all perfection,” possesses the same Divine nature, has the same 
essential attributes, &c.; and so of the Holy Spirit And lastly, when we 
say, “ they are not three Gods but one God,” we affirm that there is only one 
Being possessed of this divine nature, having these essential attributes; that, 
to use the words of the Athanasian Creed, “the Godhead of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one.” # 

There can be no doubt the same thing is meant when we affirm in the 
words of this Creed, “they are not three Gods, but one God,” as when it is 
said just above “ the Godhead is all one.” Godhead (from God and hade, 
state) means simply the state or condition of being God: hence, this word 
is defined by Johnson and Webster as, “Godship; deity, divinity, divine 
nature or essence.” If God meant ruler, the noun formed from it would mean 
the sUte or condition of being ruler; if no nature is indicated by the word 
God, but only a relationship, the words Godhead, divinity, &c., would only 
mean the state or condition of being or standing in that relationship to others: 
they would not “ indicate essence or nature.” 

I can not here refrain from adverting to Dr. L.’s very remarkable views of 
the Divine nature, £ e. that in which it consists. 

lie says, Letters, p. 56, “ Dr. Boone believes that the idea of a Divine na¬ 
ture lies in the word God. Now the nature of God is spiritual; 4 God is a 
Spirit,’ was the account given by God himself manifest in the flesh. The 
peculiarity by which God, as he is revealed to us in the Scriptures, is distin¬ 
guished from all other spiritual Beings as to nature, is, that in his infinite and 
incomprehensible spiritual essence there exists a Trinity of hypostases, or, as 
we term them in English, Persons. This is the only divine nature. And the 
idea does not lie in the word God. 1 * Following up this very peculiar notion of 
what is meant by “ the divine nature,” his rednetio ad absurdum is, that, if the 
word God indicates nature, then none but Trinitarians have any idea of God. 
When enumerating the peculiarities that distinguish God from all other spiri- 

* To show that this method of viewing the word God as expressing 41 the Di¬ 
vine nature ” is not peculiar to the Athanasian Creed, and to the writers of the 
Church of England, 1 will here append Knapp’s statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity : See Art. 4. §33, 2. 41 The doctrine of a Trinity in the Godhead includes 
the three following particulars {rifle Morns , p. 6‘J, § Hi): via., (a) There is only 
one God—one divine nature; § 16, (b) but in this divine nature, there is the 
distinction of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as three (called subjects, persons, 
and other names of similar import in the language of the schools); and ( c ) these 
three have equally and in common with one another, the nature and perfections 
of supreme Divinity.—This is the simple doctrine of the Triuity, when stripped 
of relined and learned distinctions. According to this doctrine, there are in the 
Divine nature Three inseparably connected with one another, possessing 
equal glory, but making unitedly ouly Os* God ” 
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tual brings, Dr. L. might have mentioned that He is necessarily existent; 
whereas the existence of all other spiritual beings is contingent and depen¬ 
dent upon Him: that He is almighty, while they are of a weak and feeble 
nature; that He is omniscient, omnipresent, &c., &c. Knapp explains this 
matter very clearly in his 3d Article u On the Natuek and Attributes of God.” 
His words are, u The nature of God is the sum of all the Divine perfections; 
the attributes of God are the particular distinct perfections or realities, which 
are predicable of the Divine nature (predicata Dei necessaria ob essentiam ei 
tribuenda, Morns, p. 58, not 1). The Divine attributes do not therefore differ 
materialitcr from the Divine nature, but only formatter (i, e, the difference be¬ 
tween nature and attribute is not objective, or does not appertain to God him¬ 
self; but is subjective, formal, or as the older theologians say, secundum nostrum 
concipiendi modum). The attributes of God are merely our notions of the 
particular distinctions, which taken together compose the Divine nature. We 
are unable to take in the whole object at a single glance, and are compelled, 
in order to accommodate the weakness of our understanding, to consider it 
in separate portions. 9 Jhrt 3d, § 18. 

We must here carefiilly distinguish between the sense of the word u attri¬ 
bute, 9 as applied to the essential attributes of God, and the logical use of this 
word, as the opposite of u substance, 9 i. e. u a predicate which may be present 
or absent, the essence of the species remaining the same. 9 See this point illus¬ 
trated by St Augustin, De Civ . Dei, XI. 10. M Propter hoc itoque natura dicitur 
simplex, cui non sit aliquid habere, quod vel possit amittere, vel aliud sit ha- 
bens, aliud quod liabet, 9 &c. This reasoning Hagenbach declares identical 
with the proposition of Sclileiermacher, M that in that which is absolute the 
subject and the predicate are one and the same tiling. 9 Which agree ex¬ 
actly with the views of the Divine nature and attributes presented in the quo¬ 
tation from Knapp. But to return to our argument 

There is another point which clearly manifests the sense in which the word 
Cod is used in the Ath&nasian Creed and other Christian formulae, in connec¬ 
tion with the Trinity: I refer to the two natures of Christ To express the 
divine nature , the words God and Godhead are used indifferently, just as the 
words man and manhood are used to express the human nature: thus in the 
Second Art of the Church of England, M the Son, which is the Word of the 
Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, of 
one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin, of her substance: so that two whole and perfect natures, that is 
to say, the Godhead and manhood, were joined together in ono Person, never 
to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man. 9 The words 
are too clearly defined here to allow of mistake; “ very God and very man 9 
express the two natures called above the Godhead and manhood. 

The Westminister Divines use language almost identical; they say, “ so that 
two whole perfect and distinct natures, the Godhead and the manhood, were 
inseparably joined togethor in one person, without conversion, composition, or 
confusion. Wliicli person is very God and very man , yet one Christ 9 
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Confession of Helvetia, “ And John saith, * In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and God was the Word.* Therefore the Son 
is co-equal and consubstantial with the Father, as touching his divinity ; true 
God, not by name only, or by adoption, or by special favor, but in substance and 
nature It would be tedious to quote the other Confessions drawn up by the 
Reformers in the 16th century. It will be sufficient to say they all agree in 
stating that Christ was possessed of two perfect natures, the Divine and the 
human, and that therefore he is very God and very man. 

The words of all the Confessions on this subject are remarkably similar, 
being all derived from the decision of the . Council of Chalcedon. The expo¬ 
sition of faith put forth by this Council was designed to guard against both 
Eutychion and Nestorian errors. After recognizing the Nicene and Constan- 
tinopolitan creeds, they say, “ Following, therefore, these holy Fathers, we 
unitedly declare, that one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, is to be ac¬ 
knowledged os being perfect in his Godhead (dso7vj7i), and perfect in his humani¬ 
ty (dvdputfo/VjJi); truly God (0s6v aXrjSdg ) and truly man (avdpfcHtov dknSdf)." 
The Athanasian Creed uses the word God in like manner to express the divine 
nature of the Person Christ; “ the Son of God is God and man, God of the 
substance of the Father, begotten before the worlds ; and man of the substance 
of his mother, bom in the world; perfect God and perfect man; equal to the 
Father as touching his Godhead; and inferior to the Father as touching his 
manhood. Who although he be God and man; yet he is not two, but one 
Christ” Whatever Dr. Legge may persuade himself as to the agreement of 
his views with those of Athanasius, it seems to me that if he will give this 
Creed, that bears his name, only a cursory glance, he can not contend that“ the 
term God ” is used therein “just as a relative term, and that its conclusion is 
that there are not three beings who sustain the relation of God , but only one.’ 
On the contrary, he must acknowledge that it teaches that the three Persons sus¬ 
tain not a common relationship to their creatures, but are of the same nature 
—of one substance. 

It is a favorite idea of Dr. L. that they who contend that God is an absolute 
term, “confound the being of Jehovah with the name God.” His own view 
is, “ He whom we call God, existed from everlasting, but not as God, It was 
in consequence of the act of creation, that He began to sustain the relation 
which is signified by that term ?” And he thinks that no scholars or critics 
can be found who disagree with this view. In the Athanasian Creed above 
cited, we read that “ the Son of God is God and man ; God of the substance 
of his Father, begotten before the worlds .” According to this, Christ is de¬ 
clared to be God, not because of his having a common dominion or qffice with 
the Father, but to be “ God of the substance of the Father ;” not to have be¬ 
gun to sustain “ the relationship called God ” when he created all things, but 
to have been God before the worlds were made. Dr. Legge may declare that 
the word God is used incorrectly in this Creed, and in all the other Creeds and 
Confessions from which 1 have quoted, but if he will carefully examine these 
documents, I am persuaded he will not contend that the word God is used in 
them as a mere relative term ; or that he can express the doctrine which they 
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teach, with respect to that wherein the oneness of the three Persons consist; 
or the doctrine of the two natures of Christ, by the use of the word God, as 
they teach it, using this word, if the word God u of itself tells us nothing of 
the nature of the Being represented.* This was my objection to the use of 
the word Ti, Ruler (and the objection holds good, no matter by what adjec¬ 
tive it may be qualified), not that those, who use this term as the rendering of 
the word God, can not hold tho orthrodox doctrine on the subject of the Trini¬ 
ty ; but that they can not express it by the use of the relative term Ti, Ruler. 
God and man, very God and very man, Godhead and manhood, can not be 
expressed by the words Ruler and man, very Ruler and very man, Rulerehip 
and manhood; and the addition of the adjective “ supreme * will make no diffe¬ 
rence in the character of the noun, I will here mention that my Chinese 
teacher, when I was making a version of the Communion Service, and the 
sentence u our Savior Christ, both God and man,* was under consideration; 
upon being asked How it would answer to render u both Ti and man ?” with¬ 
out my ever having said one word to him on the subject, objected to it on the 
ground tliat the word Ti did not refer to nature; and there was no antithesis 
between the words ti ruler, and jin, man, for many men had been tL 

The character of the word God in the documents I have quoted is too 
clear to admit of any controversy, but Dr. Legge, seeing that their views can 
not be made to agree with his, may contend that this word was alike misun¬ 
derstood by the early Councils and the Protestant Reformers; let us therefore 
turn to the inspired writers from whom the early Fathers and the Protestant 
Reformers derived their views. The first verse of the Gospel of John is a 
locus clossicus for determining the character of the word ©so*. u In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. w The word God being here the 
predicate of the sentence u the Word was God,” this sentence afTords us an 
admirable opportunity of testing the point at issue between Dr. L. and myself. 

If Dr. Legge is correct in his position, that the word is a mere relative 
term, then the Evangelist here asserts that the Word “in the beginning** 
sustained a certain office, dignity, or relationship because qf which he is called 
God; on the contrary, if I am conect, by the word God he here affirms that 
the Word, u in the beginning * was possessed of M the Divine nature,** u of tho 
sum of the Divine perfections.** 

The apostle asserts two facts: 1st, that M in the beginning ** the Word “ was 
with God; ** 2d, that at that same time u tho Word was God.** If then, by the 
phrase “ in the beginning,” we understand from eternity, before the world was 
made, the whole question as between Dr. L. and myself is settled: for first, 
we have a Being called God, with whom the Word was “in the begin¬ 
ning,” that is before there were any creatures: this Being therefore could not 
have been “ constituted God by the act of creation second, we are told “ the 
Word was God,” existed u as God,” “ in the beginning,” t. e, from eternity. 
Unless then Dr. L. denies tliat the phrase M in the beginning” has the mean¬ 
ing we have attached to it, he must admit the incorrectness of liis theory tliat 
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“it was in consequence of the act of creation that He whom we call God, 
began to sustain the relation which is signfied by that term.” 

With respect to the meaning of «v ap^, Knapp says, “ ’O Xayo* existed 
sv apx?i, viz. xMtyiou (Bereshith, Gen. i. 1. 1 . e. oh etemo). Did lie exist before 
the creation of the world lie must be God; for before the creation nothing but 
God himself existed.” Art 4. § 37. 

Pearson, “ ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.* Where ( in the beginning ’ must not be denied unto 
the third proposition, because it can not be denied unto the second. Therefore 
• in the beginning, or ever the earth was, the Word was God,’ (Prov. viiL 23.) 
the same God with whom he was. For we can not conceive that the Apostle 
should speak of one kind of God in the second, and of another in the third pro¬ 
position; in the second of a God eternal and independent; in the third of a 
made and depending God.” 

Watcriand “The Word is here (John L 1.) said to have been God in the 
beginning, that is before the creation; from whence it is further probable that 
he is God in the strict and proper sense. This circumstance may at least be 
sufficient to convince you that the relative sense which you contend for is 
not applicable. He could have no relation to the creatures before they were 
made; no dominion over them when they were not; and therefore could not 
be God in the sense of dominion or office.” VoL I. p. 316. 

KuinocL “ Initio rerum, ante mundum condilum extitit Logos. Ev «px»J 
scL 7ou xotfpou.respondit Heb. Bereshith, Gen. L 1. quern locum Johan¬ 

nes respexit;” &c. 

Thotudt, Ev saine ** bereshith, in the beginning , and means when 

the world commenced, and time with it—then, already the Word was.” 

I will pause longer on this point, as there will probably be no difference 
of opinion among those who take an interest in this controversy with respect 
to the meaning of sv apx*J» but will proceed to cite some authorities to show 
that the word God, in the sentence “ the Word was God,” predicates that the 
Word was possessed of the Divine nature; and this because Dr. L. expresses 
the belief “ that not a single writer of eminence can be brought forward to con¬ 
trovert his position that God is a relative term.” I will commence my quota¬ 
tions with Calvin, as Dr. L. has quoted him to sustain his views. Commenting 
on this sentence in the 1st verse of John*s Gospel, he says, “ That there 
may be no remaining doubt as to Christ's Divine essence, the Evangelist dis¬ 
tinctly asserts that he is God Arius showed prodigious wickedness when, 
to avoid being compelled to acknowledge the eternal Divinity of Christ, he 
prattled about I know not what imaginary Deity; but for our part, when we 
are informed that the Speech was God, what right have we any longer to call 
in question his eternal essence 7”— Calvin in loc, 

“ For as tjie names of God, which have respect to external work began to 
bo ascribed to him from thpipxistcncf^q^ tliq jyq^k (as when he ip.^fdjpd the 
.Creator of heaven $nd c^rfh), so piety ,does, ^uot, ^ccognizc or admit,any, name 
wliich might indicate that a ciiauge had takcu place in God lihusclf Nothing 
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therefore is more intolerable than to fancy a beginning to that Word, which 
was always God, and afterwards was the Creator of the world.” Christian 
Institutes , Book I. Ch. 13. § 8. 

44 Theodoret disputeth with great earnestness that God can not be said to 
suffer. But he thereby meaneth Christ’s Divine nature against Apollonarius, 
which held even Deity itself passible. Cyril on the other side against Nestorius 
as much contendeth, that whosoever will deny very God to have suffered 
death, doth forsake the faith. Which notwithstanding to hold were heresy, if 
the name of God in this assertion did not import as it doth the person of Christ, 
who being verily God suffered death, but in the flesh, and not in that substance 
for which the name of God is given him.” Hooker , Book V. Ch. liil § 4. 

44 In N. T. clari&s adhuc Deus vocatur (Io. L 1.) Sermo erat Deus, quod de 
Deo secundario et factitio, ratione muneris intelligi nequit ut vellent Jtdver- 
sarii, sed de vero Deo ratione natures; quia non dicit iyfoslo, ut v. 14. quando 
loquitur de incarnatione, quod prifo notasset; sed fy erat ad ejus exislentiam 
cetemam designandam. Deinde to modo debet esse Deus, quo potuit esse in 
principio ante rerum omnium creationem, v. 1. tanquam ejus author, v. 3, hie 
autem nemini nisi Deo summo competit” Turrettin, Vol. I. p. 312. 

44 The Father is called God, so is the Son, John LI. In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God With God os to 
his person, God himself as to his essence .” Bishop Beveridge's Works” VoL 

vn. p. sa 

44 No epithet or attribute is more proper to God, than that a/wviof 06o$r, God 
eternal . Hence is our Lord said by St Paul, before he did assume the form 
of a servant, and became like unto men, to have subsisted in the form of God, 
not deeming it robbery to be equal to God (or to have a subsistence in duration 
and perfection equal to God); so that as he was after his incarnation truly 
man, partaker of human nature, affections, and properties; so before it he was 
truly God, partaking the Divine essence and attributes . Thence he is often in 
the Scriptures absolutely and directly named God; God in the most proper and 
most high sense: In the beginning was the Wordy and the Word teas with God, 
and the Word xoas God, saith St John in the beginning of his Gospel (the 
place where he is most likely to speak with the least ambiguity or darkness); 
the same Word, which was in time made flesh and dwelt among us, did before 
all time exist with God, and was God.” Barrow's Works , Vol. II. p. 281. 

44 Preterea vero et illud est in promptu, eandem notionem subesse vocabulo 
©sou in hac enunciation©, quam in proximo antecedents et sequente, atque adeo 
Servatorem eodem sensu, et did et esse 06ov, ac 06o* is dicitur, apud quern 
fuit, eique Divinitatem et tribui hoc loco et tribuendam esse, non aliam et 
diveream ab ea, qua summi Dei est, sed plane eandem.” TiUman, Comment • 
tn loc ;. 

Doddridge paraphrases the sentence as follows: 44 The Word was God him¬ 
self, u e. possessed a nature truly and properly Divine.” 

Whitby , 44 And the Word was God. He was, so say the Socinians, by 
office, not by nature, as being the Legate afldJAmbassador of God; ” and then 
contests this point at much length. 

vol. xix. no. xu. 81 
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Scott. “And what can we understand by this testimony, ( the Word was 
God,’ but that he was possessed of the same Divine nature and perfections 
with the Father ? ” 

Henry. “The Word was with God. (1) In respect of essence and sub¬ 
stance ; for the Word was God, a distinct Person or substance (subsistence ?), 
for he was with God; and yet the same in substance, for he teas God.” 

Poole. “ The Word was God; this speaks of the oneness and sameness of 
his essence with that of the Father. The term God, which in the foregoing 
words is to be taken Personally for God the Father, is here to be taken essen¬ 
tially, as it signifieth the Divine Being.” 

Burkxtt. “ Learn hence, 3d, his Divine essence. The Word was God. Here 
St John declares the Divinity, as he did before the eternity of our blessed 
Savior. The Word was God, say the Socinians, that is a god by office, not by 
nature, as being God’s ambassador.” 

Tholnck. “ By Gso$ the Evangelist wished to designate that Divine essence 
in which the Son was equal to the Father.” 

Erasmus, “-dicere vult; Verbum particeps erat Divince essentue. 9 * 

In the former part of this pamphlet, I have shown that the ancient Councils 
and the Protestant Reformers of the 16th century agree in regarding the word 
God as the absolute name of Jehovah, indicating his essence. In addition 
to this I show that Tertullian, Pearson, Waterland, Usher, Stillingfleet, 
Bloomfield, Stuart, Hodge, and Tholuck, agree in this view; to these I have 
now added the name of almost every Commentator whose works are within 
my reach. I can not fancy in what quarter Dr. L. has pushed his inquiries to 
assert, as he has done, his firm conviction, that not “ a single writer of emi¬ 
nence can be brought forward to controvert his position that Elohim is a re¬ 
lative term.” 

But to all this, Dr. Legge replies, “ I have carefully counted the number 
of times in which Elohim is used in the O. T. The word is used in all 2,555 
times.... .With relative force apparent, 1,476 times; with the definite article, 
357 times; and simply (i. e. standing absolutely), as in the first verse of Gene¬ 
sis, 722 times.” 

Before Dr. Legge expects us to lay any stress upon these numbers, he should 
have shown that the absolute name of a Being, or the absolute appellative 
name of a class of beings, can not be used * with relative force apparent,” as 
the word Elohim is in the O. T.; or else his numbers all go for nothing. In 
some languages, the phrases “my man” and u my woman ” are used to desig¬ 
nate the relationship of husband and wife (or, as it is commonly said in Eng¬ 
lish, man and wife), and yet no one would question the fact that the word man 
in these languages was an absolute, appellative noun. If the question was 
raised, to what class of beings does this individual belong, it would bring out 
an answer that would at once settle the point Ana. “ He is a man.” Here 
the word mm, being the predicate of the sentence, tells us of what nature the 
being in question is; as we saw above the word God declares in the 1st verse 
of St Jolui j Gospel, and in the sentences, “ Very God and very man,” &c. 
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Take another instance: Suppose & lady called her husband, or her son, 

“ my Charles; ** and that upon reading a memoir of her, we should find that 
the phrase, “ my Charles” occurred 1476 tiroes, whereas the word Charles 
stood absolutely only 722 tiroes: what would be thought of the inference that 
this word M Charles ** was a mere relative term, which signified husband or son, 
the reader being left in doubt which was the definite relation indicated, as Dr. 
L. is with respect to the relation designated by the word God. Those who 
consider the word God as an absolute appellative noun, find no difficulty at 
all in accounting for the use of the word God in these 1476 cases, where 
Dr. L. says it “is used with relative force apparent; 9 * for the Being whose 
absolute name it is, stands in many relationships to us, several of which rela¬ 
tionships (it is worthy of remark) and not one only, this word is used to 
designate. 

In a preceding part of this paper, I endeavored to show from this fact tliat 
the word God can not be a mere relative term:—e. g. we can say “God is 
the Creator; God is the Supreme Ruler; God is our Preserver; &c., predi¬ 
cating every relationship which the Supreme Being sustains to us, of the word 
God, without any sense of tautology or impropriety. Could we do this if 
the word God were not the absolute name of the Being designated, but a 
mere title expressing any one of these relationships. If this was the character 
of the word, should we not have tautology when we predicated that relation¬ 
ship of the word: e. g. of the relationship designated by that of Creator to 
creatures, as Dr. L. says it is on p. 5 of his Argument, to say that God is our 
Creator is equivalent to saying “ the Creator is our Creator: ** the same if the 
relationship designated is that of “ Supreme Ruler,** or any other whatsoever, 
there would be a tautology if we predicated this relationship of the word God 
Now as we have no such difficulty in predicating each and every of the rela¬ 
tionships, in which we stand to the Supreme Being, of the word God, this word 
can not be a mere relative term—the mere exponent of any given one of these 
relationships. 

But that which Dr. L. fancies will reduce the advocates of the absolute 
character of the word God to a complete dilemma, is the 245 instances in 
which the word M is applied away from him,** e. t. Jehovah. He says, if “ ©so- 
and Elohim express anything of the Divine nature, how is it that they are 
applied, away from Jehovah, to angels, judges, and to Moses ? When Jehovah 
says to Moses, ‘ I will make thee a God to Pharaoh,* he promised what he 
actually did. But did he make Moses from being a man to become actually 
of the nature of God ? Did he convert the unity of his human existence into 
a trinity of Divine existences ? 1 dare not pursue the subject farther to its 
impious consequences.** 

It is to be hoped that Dr. L. succeeded in filling his own mind with due 
horror at the impious consequences that must follow from regarding the word 
God as an absolute term, but I very much doubt if a single reader has shared 
these feelings with him. If, when Dr. L. declares, that, “ when Jehovah says to 
Moses, ( I will make thee a God to Pharaoh,’ he promised what he did,** he 
means to assert that the word God is used proprii , and not metaphorically, 
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anil tint we nrc to understand from the sentence above quoted, that God 
promised to make Moses really and truly a God, the consequences are quite as 
serious on Dr. L.’s theory as on my own. He says the correlatives are w God and 
creatures;” the Supreme Being* is “ constituted God by the act of creation;” 
‘‘God is a relative term expressing a relation of which the one party could 
only be the Supreme Being.” Now then, did Jehovah make Moses and Pharaoh 
to stand to each other in the relation of Creator and creature ? By what act of 
creation was Moses constituted God ? If the party sustaining the relationship 
called God “ could only be the Supreme Being,” was Moses changed into this 
Being ? These absurdities are inevitable if the word God is here to be 
understood proprid; but if we admit that it is used metaphorically, then the 
fact that Moses is called a God presents no difficulty to our regarding this 
word as an absolute term; for I have above given instances of the absolute 
nouns “ man ” and “ woman,” to express the relation of husband and wife; 
and these words are also used by way of metaphor to express the qualities 
which distinguish men and women: e. g. when we exhort a boy to “ be a 
man,” or call a man “an old woman;” and yet no one would contend that 
because of this usage the words “man” and u woman” have ceased to be 
absolute appellative nouns. 

If Dr. L. had paused a moment to reflect upon the character of the absur¬ 
dity with which he wished to press his adversaries, he must, it seems to me, 
have seen that, if the word was to be understood proprid, the difficulty was 
equally great on either supposition; and that, if used metaphorically, the 
ditficulty was at an end for botlu 

This point, viz. that the name God is a mere relative term, on which Dr. 
L. relics, and which lie admits is essential to the success of Shdngti, was 
much relied on, to sustain their views, by Dr. Clarke and his fellow Arians, 
who, in the early part of the 18th century disturbed the peace of the English 
Church, and brought on the most able discussion with respect to our Lord’s 
Divinity that has been held in the English langugc. To show the similarity 
of Dr. Lcgge’s views to those of these writers, and at the same time to give a 
conclusive answer to them from one of our most sound and learned Divines, 
I will quote a few paragraphs from Watcrland’s Works. 

“ Dr. Clarke would indeed persuade us, that the proper Scripture notion of 
God is dominion; and that therefore any person having dominion, is, accord¬ 
ing to the Scripture notion, truly and properly God. This shall be exnmined ; 
but it will be convenient here to set down the Doctor’s own words. • The word 
9 so£, God , has in Scripture, and in all books of morality and religion, a relative 
signification ; and not, as in metaphysical books, an absolute one : as is evident 
from the relat’ve terms, which in moral writings may always be joined with it. 
For instance, in the same manner as we say, my Father, my King, and the 
like ; so it is proper also to say my God, the God of Israel, the God of the win- 
verse, and the like : which words are expressive of dominion and government. 
But in the metaphysical way, it can not be said, 4 my infinite substance,’ the 4 in¬ 
finite substance of Israel ,’ or the like. He repeats the observation (p. 290J ; 
and is very positive that the word God in Scripture is always a relative word of 
office, giving the same pretty reason for it as before. This shall be carefully 
considered, and the manner of speaking accounted for in the sequel. 

44 I shall only observe here, by the way, that the word star is a relative word, 
fur the some reason with that which the Doctor gives for the other. For, the 
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‘■tar of your God Remphan' (Act* vii, 43.) it a proper expression: but in 
the metaphysical way, it can not be said, the ‘ luminous substance of your God 
Remphan.' So again, mater is a relative word; for it is proper to say, the wa¬ 
ter of Israel: but, in the metaphysical way, it can not be said, the fluid substance 
of Israel ; the expression is improper.* fey parity of reason, we may make rela¬ 
tive words almost as many as we please. But to proceed: I maintain that 
dominion is not the full import of the word Ood in Scripture; that it is but a 
part of the idea, and a small part too; and that if any person be called Ood , 
merely on account of dominion, he is called so by way of figure and resemblance 
only; and is not properly God, according to the Scripture notion of it. We 
may call any one a king, who lives free and independent, subject to no man's 
will. He is a king so mr, or in some respects: though in many other respects 
nothing like one; and therefore not properly a king. If by the same figure of 
speech, by way of allusion or resemblance, anything be called Ood, because re¬ 
sembling God in one or more particulars, we are not to conclude that it is 
properly and truly God. 

“ To enlarge somewhat farther upon this head, and to illustrate the case by a 
few instances. Part of the idea that goes along with the word Ood is, that his 
habitation is sublime, and ‘his dwelling not with flesh.* Dan. ii. II. This 
part of the idea is applicable to angels or to saints, and therefore they may thus 
far be reputed Ood: and are sometimes so styled in Scripture, or ecclesiastical 
writings. Another part of the complete idea of God is giving orders from above, 
and publishing commands from Heaven. This was in some sense applicable to 
Moses; who is therefore called ‘a God unto Pharaoh:’ not as being properly 
God, but instead of God in that instance, or that resembling circumstance. 
In the same respect, every prophet or apostle, or even minister of a parish, 
might be figuratively called Ood. Dominion goes along with the idea of God, 
or is part of it; and therefore kings, princes and magistrates, resembling God in 
that respect, may, by a like figure of speech, be styled Gods: not properly ; for 
then we might as properly say, God David, God Solomon, or God Jeroboam, 
as King David, &c.; but by way of allusion, and in regard to some imperfect re¬ 
semblance which they bear to God in some particular respects; and that is all. 
It belongs to God to receive worship, and sacrifice, and homage. Now, be¬ 
cause the heathen idols so far resembled God, as to be made objects of worship, 
See., therefore they also, by the same figure of speech, are by the Scripture de¬ 
nominated Gods, though at the same time they are declared, in a proper sense, 
to be no Gods. The belly is called the God of the luxurious (Phil. iii. 19.), 
because some are as much devoted to the service of their bellies, as others are 
to the service of God ; and because their Insts have got the dominion over them. 
This way of speaking is in like manner grounded on some imperfect resem¬ 
blance, and is easily understood. The prince of the devils is supposed, by most 
interpreters, to be called the 1 God of this world,' 2 Cor. iv. 4. If so, the rea¬ 
son may be, either because the men of this world are entirely devoted to his 
service, or that he has got power and dominion over them. 

“ Thus we see how the word Ood, according to the popular way of speaking, 
has been applied to angels, or to men, or to things inanimate and insensible; 
because some part of the idea belonging to God has been conceived to belong 
to them also. To argue from hence that any of them is properly God, is mak¬ 
ing the whole of a part; reasoning fallaciously, a dicto secundum Quid, as the 
schools speak, ad dictum simpliciter. If we inqure carefully into liie Scripture 
notion of the word, we shall find, that neither dominion singly, nor all the other 
instances of resemblance, make up the idea, or are sufficient to denominate any¬ 
thing properly God. When the prince of Tyre pretended to be God (Ezek. 
xxviii. 2), he thought of something more than mere dominion to make him 


* It is very obvious to perceive where the impropriety of such expressions lies. The 
word substance , according to the common use or language, when used in the singular 
number, is supposed to be intrinsic to the thing spoken of, whose substance it is: and 
indeed to be the thing itself. My substance is myself: and the substance qf Israel is Israel. 
And hence it comes to be improper tr join substance with the relative terms, understand¬ 
ing of it something extrinsic. 
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go; he thought of strength invincible, and power irresistible: and God was 

E leased to convince him of his folly and vanity, not by telling him how scanty 
is dominion was, or how low his office; but how weak, frail, and perishing his 
nature was; that lie was man only, and *not God,' ver 2, 9,and should surely 
find so by the event. When the Lycnonians, upon the sight of a miracle 
wrought by St. Paul (Acts xiv, 11 ), took him and Barnabas for gods, they did 
not think so much of dominion , as of power and ability beyond human : and 
when the apostles answered them, they did not tell them that their dominion 
was only human, or that their office was not Divine, but that they had not a 
Divine nature; they were weak, frail, and feeble men, of like infirmities with 
the rest of their species, and therefore no Gods. 

If we trace the Scripture notion of one who is truly and properly God, wo 
shall find it made up of these several ideas ; infinite wisdom, power invincible, 
all-sufficiency, and the like. These are the ground and foundation of dominion , 
which is hut a secondary notion, a consequence of the power: and it must be 
supreme dominion, and none else, which will suit with the Scripture notion of 
God. It is not that of a governor, a ruler, a protector, a lord, or the like; but 
a sovereign Ruler, an almighty Protector, an omniscient and omnipresent Go¬ 
vernor, an eternal, immutable, all sufficient Creator, Preserver, and Protector. 
Whatever falls short of this is not properly, in the Scripture notion, God ; but 
is only called so by way of figure; as has before been explained. Now, if you 
ask me why the relative terms may properly be applied to the word God, the 
reason is plain ; because there is something relative in the whole idea of God; 
namely, the notion of Governor, Protector, &c. If you ask why they can not 
be so properly applied to the word God in the metaphysical sense, beside the 
reason before given, there is another as plain; because metaphysics take in only 
part of the idea, consider the nature abstracted from the relation , leaving the 
relative part out.'* Waterland's Works, Vol. I. p. 33—35. 

The word God, as I intimated in the first part of this Essay, does not stand 
for a single idea, but for an assemblage of ideas, some of which relate to the 
nature of the Being so called, and some to the relations he sustains. When 
used metaphorically, any one of these may form the basis of the metaphor; 
if, ltowever, we desire to give a full definition of the word when used propria, 
we should mention both classes; those which refer to nature (such as neces¬ 
sary existence, wisdom, power, &c., &c.), being however M the ground or 
foundation ” of the relative, the mention of them is indispensable in all defini¬ 
tions of the word, as I have observed above; the mention of the relative is not 
indispensable as we have seen, because we may contemplate God as existing 
from eternity, before there were any beings to stand in any relation to him. 

Dr. Legge, when he insists that God is a mere relative term, which tells 
us nothing of the nature of the Being indicated, discards the whole class of 
fundamental ideas, and gives us a word which can not be used to express the 
doctrine of the Trinity as the word God is used in the Creeds of the Catholic 
Church; which can not be used as the word God is in the documents I have 
quoted, to teach the Divine nature of Christ; in short, a word which differs 
from the est* used in St. John’s Gospel, and by orthodox Christian writers 
from tho beginning. He must therefore be wrong in his view of the word. 

This note has already extended to great length, but I must say a word to 
Dr. L.*s statement that we can not with the word Shin express the doctrine of 
the Trinity. He asks, “ Does the word God standing absolutely, without 
definitive of any kind, denote a Being who is possessed of a Divine nature; 
or the Being who sustains the relation of supreme dominion ? If the former 
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be taken, die Athanasian formula is equivalent to * The Father is A Being 
who possesses a Divine nature, the Son is A Being who possesses a Divine 
nature, &c.’ ” 

It is difficult to persuade oneself that Dr. L. is serious in all this. To his 
question, however, I will answer that the word God denotes the Being who is 
possessed of the only true Divine nature that exists, which Being sustains to 
his creatures the relationship of Supreme Ruler, and many others also. 

If the word God , as used in this formula, is an absolute term denoting 
nature ; then, as Dr. L. admits that skin denotes nature and ti does not, the 
inference is that the word skin is a suitable one to express the Trinity, and 
that ti and its compounds are not But Dr. L. insists that if we attempt to 
state the doctrine of the Trinity in Chinese, by the use of this word, it will 
be u the Father is a Shin,” &c., &c. In answer to this, we have only to inform 
the English reader that tho Chinese has no article, and that the phrase 
Th Ifr may without any violation of Chinese grammar be explained to 


mean the Father is the one only true and living Shin, to remove all apprehen¬ 
sion from his mind on this score; and as we, who advocate the use of Shin, 
are monotheists, the reader may rest assured that we will tell the Chinese that 
although they have heretofore supposed “ that there were shin (gods) many, 
and cku (lords) many, that to us there is but one Shin — M that the Father is 
this Shin, the Son is this Shin, and the Holy Ghost is this Skin, J} and that 
there is yet, as we said above, M to us, but one Shin .” 

Dr. Lcgge must know that there is nothing easier than for us to say this in 
Chinese, and if he believes that the unity of the Godhead consists in a oneness 
of nature, I should be glad to know why the fact that the word Shin is an 
absolute appellative noun, unfits it to express the u Scriptural doctrine” of the 
Trinity. If he regards the Divinity of the Savior as M a mere relative divini¬ 
ty,” and is prepared to stand to his position that “ the view of Eloliim as a 
relative term, exhibits the doctrine of the Trinity in its Scriptural simplicity, 
and establishes the Divinity of Christ upon its proper evidence ,” then I can 
easily understand why he should maintain that we can not with Shin (an 
absolute term) express the doctrine of the Trinity in its Scriptural simplicity 
but if he regards the Divinity of the Savior as absolute, if he regards him as 
u the very and eternal God,” as M very God and very man;” if he believes, as 
he tells us on p. 57 of his Letters, “ that the Father, Son, and Spirit are 1 ono 
in substance/ SO that there are not three Gods but one God then I can not 
understand what difficulty he can possibly see in the way of his expressing 
the doctnne of the Trinity in its Scriptural simplicity by the use of an absolute 
appellative noun, 

I should be glad to see Dr. L. reconcile his views above quoted, viz., that 
w the Father, Son and Spirit ore ‘ one in substance SO that there are not three 
Gods, but one God, ” with the opinion that we must use a mere relative term 
which does not indicate essence or nature to express the doctrine of the Trinity 
in its Scriptural simplicity, I should like him also to point out what difficulty 
there can be in expressing that wherein the oneness of the Trinity consists 
by the use of a term signifying nature , if that oneness consists in nature. If 
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hk answer is that the difficulty consists not in the absolute cluiracter of the 
word sfem, but in the fact of its being an appellative noun, this militates direct¬ 
ly against his position that a relative term alone can express this doctrine in 
its Scriptural simplicity; besides he has told us that relative nouns, as well as 
absolute, are appellative; which being the case, we should be glad to know 
why an absolute appellative must give place to a relative appellative in our 
teaching the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity ? 

If to this Dr. L. replies, 44 Some relative terms are similarly construed, 9 * 
t. e. either with or without the article; that is the reason why we must have a 
relative appellative: our answer is. In Chinese there is no article; in this re¬ 
spect there is no difference between Shdngti and Shin; and in English, his 
favorite phrase and the word God, tried by this test, can not be reconciled: 
he can not with 44 grammatical propriety ” say, 44 Supreme Ruler made the 
world.** Argument, p. 4. 


(Note B., referred to on page GCO.J 

While we arc engaged with this author, I will call attention to some very 
remarkable temples mentioned by him. He says, 44 In China, at the time of 
the former Fived ynasties (A.D. 1X17—050), there was a temple to 4 Him Skin,' 
or 4 Ydu Shin' and another to 4 the Fire, Him or Foil Shin,' During the 
Tang dynasty (A.D. (520—904), there were religious books from Persia. The 
fourth year of Tim-pau (AJ). 745), the Emperor commanded the two Persian 
monasteries to be changed into Ta-tsin (Romish) monasteries (Nestorian ?). 
We have also & Tablet giving an account of the spread of the King kiau 
(Illustrious religion) in China, written by King Tsing in the second year of 
Kien-chung (A.D. 781). Now to explain the character Him, or Ydu 
it is from shi ^ and from f ten ^ and is the god (Shin) of Heaven, whose 
religion arose in Palestine ;• which originally was on the eastern borders of 
the Roman empire (Td-tsin ),f That which is called the “Foreign Fdu,** is 
the 44 Ydu Shin," which is the same as the Shin of heavenj and belongs to the 
Roman empire as I suppose^ and is the origin of the religion of Jesus. With 
respect to the religion of the God of Fire (Ho Skin jpj]) it came from 
Persia, and has no connection with the Roman Empire (Ta-tsin); should we 


* Fuh-lin , i. e. Judea. Moses first established this country: Jesus was a des¬ 
cendant of his. 

t Ta-tsin is the country of Rome in Italy or Roman empire. The Chinese 
observing that the men thereof in height and size were very like themselves, 
called it Ta-tsin , but the natives themselves did not call it by this name. 

t 44 The character You J||f (or Hien , as others read) was originally made by 

the Chinese men; the people of the west have not a common mode of writing 
with Chinese men; how then came they by this character His astonishment 
seems to arise from this Chinese character’s being given on the Temple as the 
name of the foreign God. 

§ Palestine, from the time of the H&n dynasty, began to serve Rome ; but 
from the time of the Tang dynasty it was captured by the Arabiaus. 
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say that it (the religion of tho god of Fire) was the same with the * Ho Yduf 
this would he to confound the god of Fire with the God of Heaven: to say that 
the religion of the Persians comes from the Roman Empire ( Ta-tsin) is like 
the erroneous derivation of my family from one of another surname. The Tab¬ 
let about “ the (King kidu) Illustrious Religion w (i. e. that described on 
the Syrian Monument) is still more erroneous. The King kidu is the religion 
of the fire worshipers: in the Tablet it is said, ‘ a bright star proclaimed the 
happy event f * he suspended the bright sun in order to break open the abodes 
of darkness; at mid-day he ascended to heaven: ’ all which refers to the 
sun’s fire. It being also said in the Tablet, 1 he determined in the form of the 
cross to establish the four quarters ;* and, * once in seven days they have ser¬ 
vice,’ implicates it with the Tien-cku kidu (Romish religion). When it speaks 
of the three-one, mysterious bodied, uncreated, true Lord Aloho, I do not 
know what man ( fa A) is referred to. And the composition of the whole 
piece is in the exaggerated style of the dregs of the Budhists: it (the King 
kidu) is not the religion of Fire; it is not that of Heaven (t. e. the Ncstorian); 
it is not that of Budlia: we are entirely at a loss to know by what name to coll 
this religion; for the Persians sacrificing to the god of Fire was an ancient 
custom that originated among themselves, and the religion of Budha prevailed 
in India, its (Persia’s) eastern neighbor. The religion of the God of Heaven 
prevailed in the Roman empire (Td-tsin) its western neighbor. From the 
time of the Tang dynasty, the Tien-chu kidu of the Roman empire (Ta-tsin) 
flourished more extensively, and a clever foreign priest (King Tsing , the writer 
of the Tablet it is to be supposed) united the three religions, and made out of 
them one, to which he gave the name of King kidu, “ Illustrious religion ” (or 
he may mean to insinuate that the priest meant it should be understood as the 
religion of King this being his own name), in order to exalt himself. In 
China the origin was not known, the people therefore followed his story and 
honored and believed in it, exactly according to what Chung Li says, ( You 
only like to hear what is strange.’ 

It is also said in the Tablet, that in the twelfth year of Ching-kw&n (A.D. 
639), Olopun, a man of great virtue, ofthe Roman Empire (Ta-tsin), has brought 
sacred books and images from afar, and presented them at our capital. This 
Oiotuk (misprint, I presume for Olopun) coming from the Roman empire (Ta 
tsin) was no doubt of the 7\en-chu kidu (Romish religion); and his sacred 
books were the Holy Books and Gospels that have been transmitted to us 
from Europe: the images were those of Jesus on the cross; but we do not 
hear that, at that time, they had those images. With respect to that which 
is called King kidu, its depending upon (being derived from ?) the religion of 
the Persian god of Fire, and having its images, dresses, decorations, &c., from 
the Budhists—this is what I can not explain. 

u From the time of the Tang dynasty, the Budhist religion has flourished: 
the temples of the Foreign Ydu and of the Fire Ydu, and the religion of 
Persia and of Ta-tsin, have all not been again seen. According to western 
writers, in the northern country of Africa, called Abyssinia, the Ta-tsin “ Ro- 
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man,” (perhaps Nestorian) religion still exists; it still is also the name of the 
religion of the Persian fire-god.” 

Tho three temples abovementioaed are objects of great interest to us, and 
I trust we shall be able to learn from what source His Excellency obtained 
his information, and thus get access to a fuller account of them. 

The character is explained ts the name of a foreign god, sc, jjjlj) 
in the following Dictionaries:— 


It is read by all HUn : the ]£ $ 58 alone reading it also Y&u. If our 


author is correct in saying that this Shin was the same as the Shin who gave 
the law at Mount Sinai, then I think there can be but little doubt the charac¬ 
ter should be read Y&u, as the Being designated by the builders must in that 
case have been I AH, t. e. Jehovah; for the Nestorians could not have built 
a temple to any false god. 

I have translated Td-tsin throughout “ Roman empire,” as the author so 
explains it himself. It may mean (though I doubt it) Judea, in the Syrian 
Monument, but this author does not so understand it He can make nothing 
of the Monument at all, as the reader will perceive. Because in the Tablet 
it is said, “ a bright star proclaimed the happy event,” and that, u Persians, 
seeing its brightness, came with presents,” he concludes the people mention¬ 
ed were Parsoes, or worshipers of fire. 


Art. II. Souvenirs dun Voyage dans la Tartaric, le Thibet , et la 
Chine , pendant les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1846. Par M. Hue, 
pritre missionaire de la Congregation de St.• Lazarc . 2 to mss. 
Paris, 1850. 

[The arrival of MM. Hue and Gabet in Canton, in Sep. 1846, from Tibet is 
noticed in Vol. XV, page 526 (though the former is there called Evariste), and 
the hope is expressed that the public may be favored with some account of 
their journey. This has at length been done, in two volumes, under the title 
given above. An account of the commencement and course of M. Hue’s journey 
is given on pp, 617-624 of the last volume of the Repositoiy, in an extract 
from a letter written by liimself in the M Annals de la Poi; ” in the absence 
of a fuller notice, and not having the volumes themselves, we have inserted 
the following article from the number of Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, 
for September, 1850. In doing so, we have inserted the Chinese characters 
for some of the towns on the route, and added a few topograpliical notes, 
which arc put in brackets.— Ed. Ch. Rep. ] 
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The French mission at Peking, which flourished under the first 
emperors of the Tartar-Manchu dynasty, was broken up and almost 
totally dispersed, by the frequent persecutions of Kicking, who ascend¬ 
ed the throne in 1799. The missionaries themselves were either put to 
death or driven out of the empire, while the converts hastened beyond 
the Great Wall, to search for peace and tranquillity in the deserts of 
Mongolia, where the Mongols permitted them to cultivate, here and 
there, small tracts of land. 

After the lapse of some time, the missionaries succeeded in gathering 
together the scattered members of their flock, and took up their abode 
with them in the “Grass-lands” (ts&u-ti j|| fy); and in 1842, the 
Pope nominated an apostolic vicar to all Mongolia, whose residence 
was at Si-wan,• a Chinese village north of the Great Wall, and one 
day’s journey from Siuen-hw& fu ^ In the year 1844, two 

missionaries, Messrs. Hue and Gabet, were commissioned by the said 
vicar of Mongolia to explore, and, if possible, to determine the extent 
and limits of the vicariat! And it is to a journey undertaken with 
such strange objects in view, that we are indebted for one of the most 
remarkable narratives of travel in “ Tartary, Tibet, and China,” 
that has appeared since of the days the “ Lettres £difiantes et Cu- 
rieuses,” or of more modern and authentic narratives. But while we 
have, in the pages of Hue, the merits of a Du Halde, a Barrow, a De 
Guignes, and a Turner, with, in some respects, advantages over al 
his predecessors; whether it is that so much is really marvelous in 
those remote and central lands, or that such isolation and remoteness 
beget a superstitious love of the strange and the wonderful, it is im¬ 
possible to peruse the narrative of this last wanderer in Tartary and 
Tibet, and not be reminded of those incredible statements which 
were so much criticised in Renaudot's translation from the Arabic, 
till confirmed by Marco Polo; or to see revived before us that which 
has been deemed romance and exaggeration in Mendez Pinto, Juan 
Gonzales de Mendoza, and Athanasius Kircher, and for recording 
which even Du Halde has been taxed with credulity. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to separate the true from the exaggerated, and the 
romantic from the hyperbolic, in what relates to China. A knowledge 
of Eastern manners and habits—of the subserviency and pliability of 
the missionary character, not in all, but in the generality of cases—and 

[* SiuenhwA ffi is the chief town of the department of the same name, lying 
within the Wall Biwan is in the inferior department, or circuit of Kaupeh tftu, 
which includes a vast region inhabited by Mongolian shepherds, who settle on 
the ts&u-if, or grass-lands found in the Desert.] 
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of the ready duplicity and presumptuous vanity of Orientals, will best 
assist the reader in eliminating the real from the unreal, and the graphic 
from the too-highly colored. 

The history of the Roman Catholic missions in China is, it may be 
here observed, a very remarkable one. The labors of the first mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Jesus in these countries were recorded in letters, 
written to the father-general of the Inquisition, published at Rome as 
early as in 1586, and again in 1591. In 1601, Luis Guzman published, 
at Alcala, the “ Historia de las Missiones,” &c. In the same year a 
Dutch history of the missions was published at Dillingen; and a French 
account appeared at Lille in 1617, and at Paris the same year. This 
latter work, by Father Ricci, was one of the best of its time; but the 
Jesuit was true to his calling: when ordered to make a general geo¬ 
graphical map of the world for the emperor, he contrived to place 
China in the centre. 

Numerous works continued to make their appearance, recording the 
labors or special travels of the Jesuits during the seventeenth century. 
Among the most remarkable of these was the now rare and valuable 
workofNavarrete, 44 Tratado Historico, Politicly Moral de la China,'* 
published at Madrid in 1676. The author being sent to Rome, to 
remonstrate for the Chinese missionaries against their customary mode 
of conversion, they induced the Inquisition to suppress the second 
volume, and to prohibit the third from going to the press. The works 
of Father Leoomte, “Nouveau* M6moires sur PEtat present de la 
Chine/ 1 published in Paris in 1696; and that of Father Le Gobien, 
41 Histoire de PEdit de PEmplreur de la Chine en faveur de la Religion 
Chr6tienne, et un Eclaircissement sur les Honneurs que les Chiuoia 
rendent h Confucius et aux Morts,” published in Paris in 1698, were far 
too liberal and comprehensive for the age in which they appeared, and 
were burnt by order of the Parliament of Paris. It is quite evident, 
that in the latter part of the seventeenth century the Chinese were in 
advance in toleration over those who pretended to preach to them. 
The works of Fathers Gobien and Lecomte were reprinted in 1701-2, 
and were the foundation of Du Halde’s great work. The most valu¬ 
able work published by the Jesuits on China, 44 M6moires concernant 
V Histoire,” &c., in sixteen volumes, did not appear till 1775, and 
following years. 

Tibet and Central Asia are still almost terra incognita. Modern geo¬ 
graphers and philologists, as DeGuignes, D’Anville, Malte-Brun, R6- 
rausat, and Klaproth, are all at variance as to where Karakorum, the 
capital of the vaunted but imaginary Prester John, and of his conqueror. 
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the mighty Ghengis Khan, is situated; and few have lived to tell the tale 
of their visit to H’lassa, “ the Land of Spirits,’* the Mone-Duh, or 
" Eternal Sanctuary,” of the Mongols. We have a so-called journey of 
an Englishman, in the suite of the Dalai or Tala Lama, printed in 
the Minerva for the year 1792; and an account of the beginning and 
present states of the mission to Tibet was published at Rome in 
1742. Mr. Turner published his well-known account of his ambassy to 
the court of the Grand Lama in 1800—without comparison the most 
valuable work that has yet appeared on Tibet; but still so little ia 
known, that Bell, in his valuable “ System of Geography,” appeals to 
his readers upon the impossibility of giving anything beyond a very 
general account of a country so little known, and so inaccurately repre¬ 
sented in the very best of modern maps. 

The last journey of the Lazarist missionaries, who have in our times 
succeeded to the Jesuits, was more successful than any of its predeces¬ 
sor. Starting from a small Christian establishment, situate in a re¬ 
mote district beyond the Great Wall of China, it assumed to itself the 
extravagant and ambitious objects of determining the unexplored limits 
of a nominal Mongolian vicar-generalship; and it records in a style 
which, as before remarked, more than reminds one of the works of the 
Jesuits of old, the experience, the observations, and the occurrences 
of actual times. This is truly the romance of olden travel and olden 
pilgrimages, revived for the especial amusement of a generation 
greedy of novelty and adventure. 

Far away as the Lazarist settlement may be, it does not appear to 
be altogether destitute; for previous to the departure of the mission, 
camels had to be sent for, the property of the mission, but at that time 
pasturing amidst the Mongol tribe (or kingdom, as M. Hue calls it, 
from the chief of the tribe being designated as u>6ng, or king) of 
Naiman ^ J|i. The missionaries awaited the camels at the pass 
called Pia-lia Kau, in the territory of the tribe Ouniot ^ 

This is a country, according to M. Hue, once inhabited by the Coreans, 
and amidst which ruins of great cities, and of castles, resembling those 
of the middle ages, are still to be met with. It is a very stormy district; 
and the reverend father declares that he saw hailstones weighing twelve 
pounds! Such storms destroy a whole flock of sheep in a few moments. 
In 1843, a piece of ice is said to have fallen as large as a millstone. 
The first day’s journey introduces us to a Tartar hostelry, which, to 
avoid repetition, had better be described at once:— 

A Tartar inn comprises an immense square space, inclosed by long poles inter¬ 
laced with wicker-work. In the midst of the square is a mud hut, never more 
than ten feet high With the exception of one or two miserable chambers to the 
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right and left, the interior is one vast appartemenl , which Berves at once as & 
kitchen, a refectory, and a dormitory. When travelers arrive, they repair at once 
to the appartement , essentially dirty, stinking, and full of smoke. A long and 
wide kang awaits them. A kang is a kind of oven, which occupies three-fourths 
of the room. It is only about four feet high, and the roof is flat and smooth *, a 
reed matting covers the floor, and upon this rich people spread cloths of felt. 
Three immense coppers are buried in glared earth in front of this oven, in which 
the travelers’ food is prepared. The openings by which these coppers are heated 
are prolonged beneath the kang, so that even during the extreme cold of winter 
the latter is warm. As soon as a traveler arrives, the “ intendant of the trea¬ 
sury ” invites him to ascend into the kang, where he sits down, tailor-fashion, 
with his legs crosswise, around a great table, the feet of which are not more 
than five or six inches high. The lower part of the room is reserved for 
the attendants, who go to and fro, keep up the fire under the boilers, make tea, 
or oatmeal cakes. The kang of these Tartaro-Chinese inns is the most 
animated and picturesque theatre that can be imagined; it is there that people 
eat, drink, smoke, play, scream, and fight. When night comes on, the kang % 
which during day-time has served as a restaurant, an estaminet, and a tap, is 
suddenly transformed into a dormitory. “ The inspector of darkness ” strikes 
a few blows on a tam-tam, and the travelers unfold their counterpanes, if they 
have any; if not. they cover themselves with their clothes, and lie down close to 
one another. When the hosts are numerous, they are arranged upon two.lines, 
their feet touching one another. But though every one goes to bed, all do not 
go to sleep; while some Bnore away in the most conscientious manner, others 
smoke, drink tea, or indulge in noisy conversation. This fantastic picture, half 
lit up by the dull flame of a murky lamp, fills the mind with feelings of fear 
and horror. 

The missionaries adopted on their journey the secular dress of 
Tibetan lamas, or priests, a costume which, if rather theatrical, was 
certainly well adapted to insure them safety and respect. It consisted 
of a yellow gown, fastened on one side by five gilt buttons, and to the 
waist by a long red sash. Over this gown, a red waistcoat, with a 
little collar of violet-colored velvet, was worn, while a yellow cap, 
with a red top-knot, completed the fantastic garb. They were accom¬ 
panied by only one native, a dchiahour , as M. Hue writes it; giaour , 
as it is ordinarily written; but more correctly jawur (infidel). This 
nondescript bore the little euphonious name of Samdad-chiemba. He 
had run away when a mere boy from a lamazary, or monastery of 
lamas, and had been converted by the Lazarists to Christianity. 
They had tents, and also a faithful dog, yclept Arsalan, or the lion, 
whose duty it was to bark on the approach of strangers. When they 
encamped at night, after pitching the tent, the first duty was, as with 
the Arabs, to collect argols, or dry dung, for fuel, or shrub-wood if 
they could get it, to light a fire, and to prepare a soup of water, 
hwamien , a kind of macaroni, and a lump of salt pork. In the morn¬ 
ing, they made tea with oatmeal porridge. 

On their way, next day, they met with an oho —a cairn, or pile of 
stones—dedicated by the Tartars to the spirit of the place. The latter 
make offerings of money, bits of rag tied to branches, &c. When the 
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Chinese go by, they also bow to the spirit, but take care to appropriate to 
themselves any offerings of value. These obos are to be met with at 
every mountain pass, and upon most uplands. Traversing the country of 
Gechekten, which is said to abound in gold and silver mines, M. Hue 
takes the opportunity to relate, that in these countries there are men who 
are endowed with the faculty of discovering mines, which will remind 
the reader of a superstition still existing in our own country; and he 
adds, that such men sometimes gather around them thousands of fol¬ 
lowers, who become addicted to all kinds of crimes and excesses. 

The first town the mission arrived at was that of Tolon-nor, or, “ of 
the Seven Lakes,” called Lama Mtau, or Convent of Lamas, by the 
Chinese; Nadan Omo, by the Manchus; and Tsot Dun, by the 
Tibetans. This city of Tolon-nor is described as being immensely 
populous, and very commercial. Russian merchandise comes there 
from Kiakta. The Tartars are constantly bringing herds of oxen, 
camels, and horses; and take back with them tobacco, cloth, and 
brick tea. “This perpetual afflux of strangers imparts to it a most 
animated appearance. Pedlers run about the streets offering to pas¬ 
sengers different minor objects for sale; merchants invite the passer-by 
with flattering speeches into their shops; while the lamas, with their 
gaudy dresses of red and yellow, seek to win admiration by their skill 
in galloping horses through the narrow streets.” The magnificent 
statues in iron and brass, that come out of the founderies of Tolon- 
nor, are not only renowned throughout Tartary, but in the most 
remote districts of Tibet. The missionaries caused a Christ to be 
cast, after a magnificent bronze model from France, and it was so well 
done, that it was difficult to distinguish between the model and the 
copy. Notwithstanding all this prosperity, the streets are narrow 
and tortuous, and nothing is met with but mud and cloacae. When the 
missionaries arrived at Tolon-nor, they were not long in discovering a 
triangular flag floating before a house. This was the sign of a restaurant: 

We went in, and a long passage led us into a spacious room, in which 
numerous little tables were arranged with much order and symmetry. We eat 
down at one of these, and a tea-pot was instantly brought to us. Tea is the 
necessary prelude to every repast. While occupied in filling ourselves with tea, 
we received the visit of the u intendont of the table.” He is generally a person 
of refined mauners, endowed also with great volubility of speech ; he knows every 
one, and everybody’s affairs. He finished his speech, however, by asking the 
order of service, and he repeated the words in a chant to the M governor of the 
kitchen.” Travelers are served with great promptitude ; but before beginning 
to eat, etiquette demands that the traveler should rise and go and invite one 
after another every one of the guests who may happen to be in the room. 
“ Come, come altogether!” is exclaimed, suiting the gesture to the word; “come 
and drink a little glass of wine, and eat a little rice.” “ Thank you, thank you!” 
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answer those present; “ Come rather and sit at our table, it is we who invite 
you." After this ceremonious proceeding, one’s honor has been shown, as they 
say in the country, and the traveler may take his repast sb a man of quality. 

Everything is done in the Flowery Land with similar manifestations of 
politeness. We learn elsewhere that when robbers accost the wayfarer, 
they do so in the most modest and civil manner possible. “ My elder 
brother,** they say, “ I am tired of going on foot; do lend me your 
horse ;** or, “I am without money, do be so kind as to lend me your 
purse. It is very cold to-day, lend me your cloak. 1 * If the elder brother 
is sufficiently charitable to lend all these things, they say to him, 
“ Thank you, brother;*’ but if not, the humble request is backed by 
blows of a stick; and if that does uot suffice, they have recourse 
to a sword. 

Tolon-nor* is situated in the midst of a pathless country of moving 
sands, across which the travelers had some trouble in finding their way, 
and it was with great difficulty that they succeeded in finding a station 
with water even the first night of their departure. At every station 
at which the missionaries encamped to make their Tartar tea, they 
planted a little wooden cross in token of the spiritual claim to the 
country given to them by the Pope. Tartar tea is made by breaking 
off a little bit of the bricklike masses in which coarse tea is pressed, 
pulverizing it, and boiling it till the water becomes red; a handful of 
salt is then thrown into the kettle, and boiling is carried on till it be¬ 
comes black; a bowl of milk is then added, and the infusion, which 
is the delight of all Tartars, is decanted into an urn for use. The 
conversation between travelers, when they meet in the Desert, is 
characteristic:— 

“ Lamas,” the Tartar addressed the missionaries, “ where is your 
country ?** 

“ We are from beneath the westward heaven.” 

“ Over what countries have your happy shadows passed V 9 

“ We come from the town of Tolon-nor.” 

“ Has peace accompanied you in your journey?” 

* [See Vol. XVIII., page 618. Tolon-nor ^ j^| lies on the 

southern declivity of the In shin, and is probably the entrepbt of trade of the 
Sounites and other tribes which come in from the Desert, as well as of the nu¬ 
merous tribes of Inner Mongolia. The region has been erected into a ting dis¬ 
trict, subordinate to the circuit of Kaupeh, but the whole is under an officer 
living at Siuenhwi. The country around it is inhabited chiefly by Tsakhar 
Mongols, and the shepherds of the imperial flocks. The ruins of cities found 
east of this town, mentioned above, are probably those of Chinese towns and not 
the remains of Corean cities. It is quite erroreous to designate the trbes here¬ 
abouts as kingdoms, merely because their chiefs are styled wdng.] 
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“ Hitherto wo h ive traveled in peace: and you, are you in peace 1 
Which is your country V 9 

“ We are Ktnlkaa from the kingdom of Murgevan.” 

“Have the rains been abundant; are your flocks and herds 
prosperous V 9 

“ Everything is in peace in our pasturages." 

“ Whither is your caravan bound V 9 

“ We are going to prostrate ourselves before the * Five Towers.* ”* 

A sudden storm discomfited our travelers at their next station, and 
but for a Tartar, who brought them a supply of dry argols, they must 
have gone supperless to bed. This Tartar had marched two years before 
against the “ Rebels of the South," as the Chinese called the English, 
but, being a Tchakar, had not been in action. His account of the war 
was truly national. When the enemy appeared, he related, the kitat , or 
militia, was as usual summoned to disperse them; but the enemy were 
marine monsters, who lived in the water like fish, and when least ex. 
pected they came to the surface, and threw out fiery pumpkins (si-kwd, 
so they called the shells). So the banners of Solon were put in motion, 
but they could not stand the heat of the south, and the emperor issued 
his orders that the Tchakar force should advance. A lama was attach¬ 
ed to each troop to protect them from the marine monsters; but when 
the rebels saw the invincible Tchakars advancing, they became terri¬ 
fied, and sued for peace. The Holy M is ter, in his unmeasurable 
clemency, granted it to them, and we returned to our prairies to 
tend our flocks. 

These Tchakars are all soldiers, and they are trooped under eight 
differently colored banners. They are strictly forbidden to cultivate 
the land, and they tend as well as their own flocks those of the em¬ 
peror, which are said to be immensely numerous. The horses alone 
are said to compose 361) herds of 1230 horses in each. This is about 
as good a specimen of Tartaro-Chincse exaggeration as was the ac¬ 
count of hail as large as millstones. These Tartars live in balloon¬ 
shaped huts, and like most pastoral people, are very hospitable. To 
approach them it requires a stick to keep off the ferocious dogs, but 


•The Lamanry of Wfitii, or of the Five Towers, in the province of Shin* 
si, is the most famous place of sepulture of the Mongols. Budha himself is said 
to dwell in an adjacent mountain. Our readers will remember the story told of 
the precaution taken by the Rosicrusians to preserve the secret of the perpetual 
flame ; efur travelers relate something similar of the tombs of Tartar princes, 
whose riohes, buried with them, are defended from sacrilege by a number of 
bows wl4ch shoot arrows one after another at any one who ventures within the 
sepulchre. 
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this must be thrown aside on entering a tent or hut. The females 
shake hands as well as the men; they make the tea, and the childreu 
collect the argols. The men snuff inveterately. They also drink, 
but rarely, Mongolian wine, which is milk that has been first ferment¬ 
ed, and then coarsely distilled. The stench in the interior of these 
Tartar tents is, however, insupportable, and will sometimes turn a 
stranger’s stomach. It arises from the butter and grease with which 
their clothes and furniture are impregnated. It is on account of these 
filthy habits that the Tartars are called by the Chinese, who are not 
themselves inodorous, the Tsau Tah-tsz' t or stinking Tartars. 

On quitting the plains of the hospitable Tchakars, our travelers 
passed the small town of Chaborta, at the period of the festival called 
Yueh-ping.* A tribe of Mongols were encamped here, and their clean¬ 
liness and hospitality are highly spoken of. But it is to be observed 
that the missionaries were here, as elsewhere, looked upon, from hav¬ 
ing adopted the costume of lamas, as learned and holy personages. 
They were constantly expected to cure diseases, draw horoscopes, tell 
fortunes, discover lost property, speak the words of wisdom, and shed 
felicity where their shadows fell. These good Mongols sent their 
children to the tents of the lamas of the West with continual presents 
of milk, butter, cheese, and loads of argols. 

Three days’ journey from Chaborta, our travelers stumbled upon the 
ruins of a walled city—“ an imposing and majestic relic of antiquity,” 
according to their statement, and a memorial of the domination of the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century. Beyond this, they crossed the 
great road from Peking to Kiakta. The missionaries tell us that the 
Russian manufactures purchased at this latter great emporium are paid 
for in brick tea, which is the reason why the Chinese can sell clothes 
in China itself at a price less than they would fetch in Europe, and 
which is the reason, also, why English manufactures find little sale at 
the newly-opened ports of the south It would be necessary, accord¬ 
ing to this view of the case, to take tea in exchange for English goods, 
to enable England to compete with Russia in the Chinese markets. 

Crossing the “ kingdom ” of Afa, our travelers came to the first 
hills, the acclivities of which were shaded with pines; but the plea¬ 
sure derived from the change was materially diminished by meeting, 
at the same time, three very independent-looking wolves. They, how¬ 
ever, soon found refuge in the lamazary of Tchortchi, a holy place, 


* [This occurs in the first half of the 8th moon, or the l&Uer end of August; 
the name yueh-ping means ‘ moon cakes,’ and small round cakes, highly orna¬ 
mented, are sent to friends.] 
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much favored by the emperor, and inhabited by two thousand lamas, 
or monks. These religious idlers live in good houses, and amidst 
every comfort. In the centre of the lamazary is the temple of Bud- 
ha—as usual, an incongruous pile of peristyles, with contorted pillars, 
steps, and terraces, and a central building, where is throned a gigan¬ 
tic statue of a sitting Budha. Although the Mongolian lamazaries 
are not so great nor so wealthy as those of Tibet, still some are very 
considerable; none more so than that of Kuruu, in the country of the 
Khalkas, near the Russian frontier. Thirty thousand lamas are sup¬ 
ported at this great temple, around which pilgrims from far-off distances, 
including the Yu-pt Tdh-t$z\ or “ Tartars with skins like fish, ,,# 
pitch their tents. The Quison Taraba, or Lama-king of Kurun, is a 
person much distrusted, and looked upon, from his power, with a very 
jealous eye by the imperial court. As in the case of the Tala Lama 
of Tibet, the lama of Kurun is supposed, or rather believed, never 
to die. He only transmigrates to another country, to return younger 
and fresher than ever. This is also the case with other lamas, and 
the metempsychosis is always sought for at the great lamazary of 
ITlassa, in Tibet, nor sought long in vain. Among the more cele¬ 
brated of these King-1 amas, after those of H’lassa and Kurun, are 
those of Ninigan Lam an a Kure, of the Blue City, of Tolon-nor, of 
G6-hoGul; aud, within the Great Wall, of Peking and of Wut&i 
liien in Sh&nsf. 

The day after leaving Tchortchi, our travelers were relieved of a 
haunch of venison, which they had purchased in the morning, by a 
voracious eagle, which carried it off at the very moment they bad 
taken their places to discuss the delicacy! Passing from the country 
of the nomadic Mongols to that of the agricultural tribe of Tumet, the 
missionaries experienced what most other travelers have under similar 
circumstances—annoyance at the change. “ Without knowing it,” says 
M. Hue, “ our tastes had undergone an insensible change, and the 
Desert of Mongolia had brought us to a temper friendly to peace and 
solitude. As a consequence, when we again found ourselves amidst 
cultivated lands, in the midst of the agitations, troubles, and strug¬ 
gles of civilized life, we felt ourselves, as it were, oppressed and suffo¬ 
cated by civilization; air seemed to be wanting, and we felt as if we 
were about to die asphyxiated.'* 


'[This designation would be more correct if it read, c Tartars with skins of 
fishes,’' for these nomads from the shores of the Pacific and wilds of Manchuria, 
dress in garments made from the skins of fishes, principally using, it is said, 
those of the sturgeon. J 
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Tumet* i*, however, described as a flourishing country, well water¬ 
ed, fertile, with good houses, fine trees, and no poor. In this country 
is the great city of Kuku-khotu, or Kwei-hw& ching ^ “ the 

Blue City,” composed of two parts, at some distance from one another; 
one the commercial, the other the Manchu Tartar, or military city. 
In the latter, 10,000 soldiers are quartered under a tsi&ngkiun, or 
general of a military division. These troops are all Manchus. 
The reception given to the missionaries by the Chinese of the com¬ 
mercial city, who mistook them for Tartar lamas, was truly charac¬ 
teristic—overstrained politeness, with no small spice of roguery. 
Luckily for them, they escaped all the traps laid out to ease them of 
their money, and succeeded, but not till after many droll adventures, 
in finding a home at the “ Hotel of the Three Perfections, where tra¬ 
velers on horseback or camel are lodged, and all kinds of business 
transacted, without ever compromising success.” Such was the in¬ 
scription which decorated the gateway in large Chinese characters. 
As a specimen of Chinese civilization, even in this remote city, the 
missionaries laid in at this place a stock of furred winter clothing— 
unredeemed pledges from the tting-pii, or pawnbrokers, wfiich abound 
in all Chinese towns. Before leaving the Blue City, we may mention, 
that it is chiefly celebrated for its lainazaries, which are five great 
ones, each supporting two thousand monks, and an infinite number of 
smaller ones, and its camel markets. 

When the missionaries quitted the Blue City, they had been already 
a month on their way to the west. As at Tolon-nor, the streets were 
so tortuous and narrow, and so beset with carts and horses, pedes¬ 
trians, and merchandise, that it was only with the greatest possible dif¬ 
ficulty that they could extricate themselves from the place. The se¬ 
cond day's journey they lost Arsalan. On their way they met with a 
caravan of Turk merchants, composed of ten thousand camels! They 
entered Tchagan Kurun, u the White City,” by night. No hostelry 
would open its doors to their sorry caravan. The Chinese detest 
camels, which frighten their horses, and bear generally poverty-strick¬ 
en Tartars, only fit to be deceived and robbed. Luckily, the bleat¬ 
ing of sheep led them to a Tartar's dwelling, who received them (as 
lamas) most hospitably. This great and fine city does not find a 
place oil existing maps.t It lies close to the UpperHw&ng Ho, or Yel- 


*[The tribe ofTumet occupies a large part of the circuit of KweisO t&u iu 
Chihli. The city of Kuku-khotu has two Chinese names, those of Kweihwi 
ching and Sni-yuen ching; the latter is probably the Manchu city.] 

t [This town, according to the position here given to it, is probably that Call- 
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low River, which at this moment had overflowed its banks, and, ac¬ 
cording to the missionaries, was like a sea, exceeding in width the 
reach of vision. It need scarcely be added, that it was with extreme 
difficulty that the passage was effected. 

Our missionaries had now been six weeks on their journey without 
change of dress, and the sufferings that resulted from the colonization 
of their garments by vermiu was so great, that they set about purify¬ 
ing themselves with mercury. Vermin were, throughout, one of the 
greatest nuisances met with on their journey. It was impossible to 
sit down for a moment in a Chinese house or a Tartar hut without 
carrying away a number of these disgusting insects. The lamas do 
not kill them, but throw them away to a distance. What must be 
their numbers in tbe so-called lamazaries ? 

Beyond tbe Hw£ng Ho our travelers entered upon the sandy steppes 
of the country of the Ortus. On these plains were many goat-like deer, 
hares, gray squirrels, and pheasants, all exceedingly tame. Our poor 
missionaries were saved from perishing, themselves and cattle, during 
a terrible storm that raged while they were crossing those plains, by 
the happy discovery of some artificial grottoes. Passing the lamaza- 
ry of Rach Tchurin, they arrived at the celebrated salt-lake of Dab- 
sun-nor, which at this season of the year was less a lake than a vast 
reservoir of effloresced salt. From this point they took a more souther¬ 
ly course, and passing a range of rocky mountains, they once more 
ferried the Yellow River, and rested for two days at Cha-tui-tse, hav¬ 
ing exchanged for a time the desert and nomadic life for such Chinese 
ease and comforts as were to be obtained at the “ Hotel of Justice 
and Mercy ” ( Ju-i Ting). A few miles beyond this town they crossed 
the Great Wall once more. At their next station, Wang-ho Po, they 
were far from finding the crowd of itinerant cooks, who filled the 
streets of Cha-tui-tse, bearing ragouts of beef and mutton, vegetables 
and pastry. There is a difference in different towns in this respect. 
Here there were nothing but dealers in corn and hay. Here they also 
joined a Chinese caravan, bound to Ning-hi&. On their way, they 
passed through, without stopping, at the third-class town of Ping-lo 
hien One of the guard-houses, common to the high¬ 

ways in China, and to which a room for strangers is always attached, 


ed Sar&rchi by the Chinese, a ting district in the circuit of Kweisd 

in Chihli. It lies uear the Turknn R., a tributary of the Yellow river, which 
empties in just where that stream returns south from its long course through 
flu* Desert Du llahle s mops pluce the town of Chahan at this spot.] 
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offered them a place of repose. These guard-houses are decorated 
externally with rude paintings, representing the god of War, fabulous 
animals, grotesque shields, and all kinds of weapons. Towers used 
as fire-beacons, and a post recording roads and distances, are also at¬ 
tached to these guard-houses. The approach to Ning-hi&, 
with its moss-and-lichen-clad ramparts and numerous pagodas, is de¬ 
scribed as very imposing; but the interior was poor, the streets, as 
usual, narrow, tortuous, and dirty. 

Beyond, however, was a beautiful road, shaded by willow trees, with 
every here and there little shops, and this the length of a whole Hay’s 
journey, where they sold to the numerous passers-by ready-made tea, 
boiled eggs, beans fried in oil, cakes, and an infinite variety of 
sweetmeats. At night they found lodgings in the “ Hotel of the Five 
Felicities,” in the large and unwalled village of Hia-ho Po. A man¬ 
darin tried to dislodge them from their comfortable quarters, but so 
sure were the missionaries of their disguise, and of their intimacy with 
the language, that they refused to inconvenience themselves for the 
petty tyrant, although, at the very time, had it been known that they 
were Europeans, they would have been summarily put to death for 
traveling in the interior. 

After two days’ journey they arrived at Chungwei ffj a pros¬ 
perous, commercial, and clean city on the Hwdng Ho, the populous 
banks of which river they quitted at this point to once more cross the 
Great Wall, and enter into the Tartar province of Alashan, 
which is crossed by a range of moving sand hills. The journey 
across these was one of exceeding difficulty ; and it was with no small 
pleasure that they arrived at night at an oasis in the desert—the sta¬ 
tion of Chlng-lien-shwui, jl|[ or of the Ever flowing Waters! 
The high charges at the hostelries here induced the reverend mis¬ 
sionaries to record, that at this charming village, as elsewhere, there 
was always something that came to assist men in detaching themselves 
from (or rather disgusting them with) things here below. The village 
of the Everflowing Waters, its beautiful verdure and dear accommo¬ 
dations, was exchanged, next day, for K&u-tan-tse, described as a 
village " hideous and repulsive beyond expression.” Every house was 
an inn, but accommodation was even dearer than at Chdng-lien 
shwui. Even water has to be fetched from a distance of sixty H (eigh¬ 
teen miles). But this was not all : the place was said to be infested 
with robbers, and the inns were of two classes ; those where they un¬ 
dertook to fight the robbers, and those where they did not fight. To 
preserve their property, the men of peace were obliged to seek refuge 
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in a house where they undertook to defend the same, at a price quad¬ 
ruple what they would have had to pay elsewhere. The fact appears 
to be, that this was a village of banished malefactors, who were allow¬ 
ed to live there, upon condition of providing for officers on their 
journeys, and they made all who were not in authority pay, by robbery 
or extortion, for whHt was taken from them by their masters. 

The missionaries re-entered China at the gate called that of S in- 
yu-tsin They were asked for passports, but got over that 

difficulty by dint of assurance. Our travelers correct the commonly- 
received opinion as to the magnitude and strength of the Great Wall 
of China. In many places they say it is a mere earthen rampart, at 
others, a few stones loosely piled together. At “ the Hotel of the 
Three Social Relations,” to which they repaired at the next city, 
Chw6ng-l£ng the missionaries were, for the first time, sus¬ 

pected to be Europeans, and worse than that, English spies. They 
got out of this scrape by asking how marine monsters could be 
expected to live on the earth and travel on horseback? At the 
next town, Ho-kiau-f, called, in the maps, Tai-hung fu—a name 
no longer in use, for the Chinese are constantly changing the 
names of their towns—they stopped for some time at ** the Hotel of 
Temperate Climates,” while their jawur paid an eight days* visit to 
the pjj his countrymen jawurs, who dwell in the province 

of Kansuh. 

On the return of the jawur, they crossed the mountain of Ping-ku to 
Uu-y4h Pu 4a TH Old Duck village, where most of the men 
were engaged in knitting stockings. From L&u-yah pu, the missiona¬ 
ries traveled in five days to the great, but not well-populated city of Si- 
ning fu jftj ^ j£f\ The road thither was well kept, traversing a 
fertile cultivated country with trees, hills, and numerous rivulets. At 
Sf-ning fu, Tartars were not allQwed to frequent the public inns. 
Houses of repose (s%6 kid, as they were called^, were provided for 
them, where they were supposed to be gratuitously entertained. After 
crossing the Great Wall upon two more different occasions, our tra¬ 
velers arrived at Tuug-kixu-eul, a smalt, but populous and busy town, 
full of Tartars, Turks, Eluths, and other strangers, who walked about 
armed with swords, perpetually quarrelling with one another. Here 
they were received in a house of repose, it beiug the fourth month of 
their journey, and now mid-winter. 

The missionaries had to wait at this station for the arrival of a 
caravan to cross the wild country of Tangut,or Koko-nor : and in the 
iuterval they busied themselves with studying the Tibetan language 
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and Budhist works under a lama of the name of Sandara, a cousin 
to Samdad-chieraba. To facilitate still further these objects, and 
at the recommendation of Sandara, they shortly afterwards took up 
their quarters at the great lamazary of Kunbun. Hence they re¬ 
moved, after the lapse of three months, to the smaller lamazary of 
Tchogortan, more particularly devoted to the study of medicine, 
whence they finally started for the Blue Sea, where they were to await 
the caravau of a Chinese ambassador going to H’lassa. 

The Blue Lake, called by the Mongols Koko-nor, by the Tibetans 
Tsot-ugon Po, is called by the Chinese Tsing IIAi, or “ Blue Sea. 1 ’ 
Such an immense reservoir of salt-water, being upwards of 300 miles 
in circumference, would appear almost to merit the title of an iuland 
sea. There are no boats on the lake, but there is a lamazary on an 
island which, it is said, can only be reached in winter when the wa¬ 
ters are frozen. The environs of the lake are fertile in pasturage; 
the grass grows up to the height of a camel’s back. M. IIuc says he 
could hear nothing of the Kalmucks, so much spokeu of by geogra¬ 
phers—the name was only to be found in that of a tribe of Koko-nor, 
called Kolo-Kalmuki. These Kolos have a bad reputation for preda¬ 
tory habits.* 

The Chinese ambassy arrived towards the end of October, and was 
increased in numbers by Mongolian caravans, which took advantage 
of the same opportunity of going to H’lassa. The caravan was pro¬ 
tected by 300 Chinese soldiers on foot, and 200 mounted Tartars. 
The first days of the journey, says M. Hue, were all poetry—weather 
magnificent, the road open and good, waters limpid, pasturages rich 
and abundant. The nights were cold, but they had good skins to wrap 
themselves up in. After six days* journeying, they crossed the river 
Puhain Gul, which, being divided into many branches, occupied a 
territory of a league in width. The waters were frozen over, but not 
in sufficient strength to bear. Immersion in these icy waters effec¬ 
tually dispelled the poetry of the journey. Five days further on, they 
came to the river Tulain Gul, where the Chinese escort, who robbed 
the caravan in reality, while the Kolo bandits appear to have existed 
only in imagination, quitted them. The 15th of November they pass¬ 
ed from the magnificent plains of Koko-nor to the Mongolian district 
of Tsaidam, which was arid and stony, and affords salt and borax by 
merely digging wells a few feet in depth. In this region is the moun- 

* [The Chinese maps place no Kalmuks around the Blue Sea; the tribes of 
Iloshoit*, T u r be ills, and Chorus are the principal divisions of the Mongols found 
iu this vast depression.] 
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tain of Burham-bota,* concerning which the missionaries record the 
most incredible stories of its being enveloped in noxious gases, espe¬ 
cially carbonic acid, so that horses and men can only advance over it 
a few steps at a time, and are constantly falling down asphyxiated. It 
is possible that the elevation rising, as the mountain does, out of the 
high upland of Koko-nor, is sufficiently great to affect the brain and 
stomach. Mount Juga, which followed, presented equally formidable 
difficulties in a passage effected amid wind and snow. Our missiona¬ 
ries adopted the more comfortable than dignified alternative of sitting 
on their horses with their faces to the tail, thus literally backing 
through the storm. Mount Juga divided Tartary from Tibet, so the 
Tartar escort left them here, but there were still 2000 armed men be¬ 
longing to the caravan itself. 

Early in December they crossed the Bayan kara, a spur which 
separates the headwaters of the Hwfing Ho from those flowing to the 
Kin-sha Ki&ng. Beyond this they came to a valley where argols were 
abundant, and water was to be obtained beneath the ice—the two 
great luxuries of Tibetan and Tartar travel. Approaching the next 
day the Muru-ussu ^ ^ or “Tortuous Water” one of 

the head-streams of the Kin-sha Kiang ^ jfct. or “ Golden Sand 
R.” they saw a herd of more than fifty wild buffaloes that had got caught 
in the ice, and could not extricate themselves. Eagles and crows had 
torn out their eyes !t This is another heavy demand upon the reader’s 
good faith. Wild horses were also now seen frequently on the uplands. 
As they proceeded on their journey the cold kept increasing. It cer¬ 
tainly was a trying time of the year to be journeying in the uplands of 
Tibet Camels, horses, oxen, and men, all suffered alike. Many 
animals fell victims to the severity of the weather. One young lama 
died by the wayside, looking like a figure of wax in the icy air. The 
caravan began to break up. The oxen could not keep up with the 
camels and horses, and there were not argols enough at the night sta¬ 
tions to support life in the whole caravan. More than forty men were 


* [Klaproth (in Timkowski) speaks of some of these mountains as being infect¬ 
ed with thick fogs, and producing poisonous herbs; and M. Hue may here refer 

to this peculiarity. Mt. Burham-bota lies northwest of the 

sources of the Yellow R ] 

t [This incident will not appear incredible (though it is probably unusual 
even in Koko-nor) to those acquainted with northern regions; on the rivers in 
North America, ice forms so rapidly at times that small steamboats are unable 
to force their way through it, and have been known to be frozen in midstream 
till a thaw liberated thetn. But M. Hue was now traveling on the parallel of 
Alexandria in Egypt!] 
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abandoned in the desert while still alive. This may appear exagge¬ 
rated, but it is not necessarily so. Life is less regarded in the East 
than in civilized countries; and in far less severe climates than that 
of Tibet, a winter journey is often accompanied with a great loss of 
life. 

At the foot of the Tant-la mountains, the fragment of the caravau, 
consisting in all of eighteen persons, to which the missionaries had at¬ 
tached themselves, on the breaking up of the main body, was visited 
by the redoubtable Kolos, who, however, committed no depredations. 
M. Gabet was at this time very ill, and, according to M. Hue, half 
frozen! The passage of the mountains, which lasted twelve days, and 
was cheered by a warm sun shining on snow and rock, proved bene¬ 
ficial to him. 

Beyond the Tant-la chain the soil gradually lowered to H’lassa, 
and the snows gave way to a fresh and abundant verdure. The Kolos 
were also succeeded by hospitable pastoral races. At length they ar¬ 
rived at a large Tibetan village on the Kara-ussu pj^l] ^ ^ 
or “ black water river,” of the Mongols.* At this station the mis¬ 
sionaries sold their camels, which had suffered severely from the long 
journey—one having also been accidentally burnt—for six oxen, 
animals better adapted for the stony districts which still lay between 
them and H’lassa. 

They also changed their company for that of a party of Kartchin 
Mongols, who were conducting a Chaberon, that is to say, a living 
Btidha, to the " Eternal Sanctuary.” This Chaberon was barely eigh¬ 
teen years of age, of a happy, lively disposition, and he seemed to 
view the character forced upon him as one of extreme unpleasantness. 
He would much rather have laughed and galloped about at his ease, 
than have rode in stifT dignity between two grave attendants, who 
never quitted his side. 

As the traveler approaches to within a few days* journey of Hia- 
ssa, houses begin to take the place of black tents, and agriculture 
succeeds to pastoral life. At a place called Pampu, written incorrect¬ 
ly in the maps Panctou, the oxen were exchanged for asses, for there 
was still a very rugged mountain to cross before arriving at H’lassa; 
and at length descending on the other side of this rocky chain, they 
came in sight of the metropolis of the Budhist world. Great white 
houses, terminating in platforms, surmounted by towers, numberless 
temples with golden roofs, and, rising above all, the vast palace of the 

* [The R. Kara-ussu is the head stream of the SaJween R., which disembo¬ 
gues at Maulmeiu. Its entire length is probably over 1600 miles.] 
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Tala lama, imparted to H’lassa a majestic and imposing appearance. 
The missionaries arrived at this Tibetan city on the 29th of January, 
1846, having been eighteen months on the journey we have briefly, 
but succinctly recorded; and they were received in a miserable lodg¬ 
ing, a single room, with a hole for a chimney, a vessel for burning 
argols in the centre, a window-frame without glass, and two deer¬ 
skins for beds. But our missionaries were poor and uncomplaining; 
they had greater miseries awaiting them in their attempt to preach the 
doctrines of Christ in the very heart of the Budhist superstitions. 

H’lassa is not a great town, being barely two leagues in circum¬ 
ference ; nor is it inclosed with ramparts. The houses are large, well 
whitewashed, and the framework painted red or yellow. Inside they are 
filthily dirty. The suburbs are extensive, and embosomed in beautiful, 
shady gardens. The houses are constructed of stone or brick, but in 
the suburbs there are some built of the horns of sheep and oxen. The 
palace of the Tala-lama (from tala , “ sea—M. Hue says Dalai Lama 
is a thoroughly incorrect epithet) is built on a conical mountain, call¬ 
ed Budha-lha /jfjj ||| |xfc. The palace is made up of a number of 
Budhist temples, the central one of which rises up to a height of four 
stories, and is surmounted by a dome, covered with gold, and sur¬ 
rounded by a peristyle, the columns of which are also gilt. A double 
avenue of trees leads from H’lassa to Budha-lha, and is at all times 
crowded with pilgrims. 

The population of H’lassa is composed of Tibetans, Pabuns, Ka- 
tchis, and Chinese. The Tibetans are Mongols, of short stature, who 
unite the agility of the Chinese to the strength of Tartars. The so 
called Pabuns are Hindus, from beyond the Himalaya; they are 
workers in metal. The Katchi are Cashmerian Musstilmen. They 
have a governor of their own at H’lassa, where they are the richest 
merchants and shopkeepers. They keep up a constant intercourse 
between H’lassa and Calcutta. The Chinese at H’lassa are few in 
number, and are either soldiers or government employ6s. 

Unfortunately, our missionaries resembled none of these, and they 
were consequently subjected to so much annoying curiosity, that they 
took the fatal measure of reporting themselves to the Chinese police 
as “ Frenchmen who had come to Tibet to preach there the Chris¬ 
tian religion.” They were not long, in consequence, in being sum¬ 
moned before a regent, who at that time ruled ini the place of the 
usual Chaberon, or incarnation ofilania, who was* a» minor; as also be¬ 
fore the Chinese plenipotentiary, Ktshen, the same who signed the 
treaty of peace with Elliot in 1841. The Tibetan regent was liberal and 
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kind towards the missionaries, and disposed to favor them ; and Ki- 
shen was passingly forbearing to the intruders in the “ Eternal Sanc¬ 
tuary but their departure was not the less mildly but resolutely in¬ 
sisted upon. Everything was done to render their return less irksome 
than their journey thither. A guard of Chinese soldiers was appoint¬ 
ed to protect them, and they had even charge of some of the plenipo¬ 
tentiary’s effects. 

M. Hue collected in H’lassa some hearsays with regard to Moor- 
croft, which differ from what has hitherto been received. The sum of 
these reports was, that that celebrated traveler had dwelt for twelve 
years in the capital of Tibet without being discovered; that at the 
expiration of that period he started on his way back by Ladak, but 
that he was attacked by robbers in the province of Ngari, and put to 
death. 

The theological information collected by the missionaries was, from 
the peculiar position they were placed in, of small import. It is not, 
however, without interest to find them ingeniously advocating the 
cosmopolitanism of the religious dogmas of the extreme East The 
learned, they say, worship only one and sole Sovereign, who created 
all things, who is without beginning and end. In Iudia he is called 
Budha; in Tibet, Samtse Mitchaba; in China, Fuh; and among the 
Tartars, Borhan. The incarnation of the Godhead in the Tala-lama 
of H’lassa, the Bantchen of Teshu-h’lumbu, the Tsong-kaba of Sifan, 
the Kaldan of Tolon-nor, the Guison Tamba of the Grand Kurun, the 
Hobilgan of the Blue City, the Hototan of Peking, and the innumera¬ 
ble other Chaberons, or incarnations, to be met with in different 
lamazarie9, or monasteries, in China and Tibet, no more affect the dog¬ 
ma of one Godhead than the other numerous superstitions which cor¬ 
rupt the popular mind do the fundamental truths of a purely spiritual 
religion. Our worthy missionaries went even further than this; they 
on several occasions assert their belief that in many of the cheats 
practiced by the lamas, as, for example, cutting open the abdomen of 
a living lama, and depositing the contents on the altar, that the devil 
himself plays a part. “ Nous ne pensons nullement qu’on puisse tou¬ 
jour s mettre sur le compte de la supercherie Its faits dt ce genre; car 
d'aprbs tout ce que nous avons vu et entendu t parmi Its nations idold- 
tres t nous sommes persuades que le dtmon y jdue un grand rdle” It is 
not very complimentary to the founder of the apostolic vicarage of all 
Mongolia, that they also devote many pages of research to what they 
call les nombreuses et frappantes analogies qui existent entre Its rites 
lamaresques et le culte Catholique. Rome and H’lassa, the Pope and 
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the Tala-lama, have, they tell ua, affinities that are replete with in¬ 
terest. Strange matter for philosophical reflection, affinities between 
forms of priestcraft so geographically removed from one another! 

The missionaries were ultimately expelled from H’lassa on the 15th 
of March, 1846, and they traveled for several days along a fertile val¬ 
ley, dotted with Tibetan farms. The chain called Lumma Ri, having 
a pass ef easy ascent, separated this valley from the town of Jiamba; 
it was, however, still enveloped in snow. Jiamba, |X where they 
were detained two days, is a commercial and populous city, with two 
Budhist temples of colossal proportions. The missionaries, it is to 
be observed, were now traveling under the protection of a Chinese 
mandarin of the first class, Lt Kwoh-ngan ^ ]||| tJt, “ Pacificator of 
Kingdoms,” and of the lama Jiamchang, or 44 the Musician,” besides 
an escort; and although, at almost every town and every village, some 
excuses for delay and loitering were easily found, more especially in 
the uncertain supply of horses and oxen for the caravan, still, a com¬ 
fortable room, a large fire of argols, and abundance of provision, made 
a very different thing of the return to what the journey to H’lassa had 
been. The only drawbacks were, the severe climate of Tibet, th e 
rude mountains and rapid torrents, and the variable weather. Mahy 
an impetuous torrent had to be passed by a frail bridge of unhewn 
pine-trees, not even lashed together. The fourth day from Jiamba, 
they passed a great lake on the ice, concerning which, a Chinese 
44 Itinerary,” which was originally translated by the Russian mission¬ 
ary, Father Hyacinthe, aud published, with notes by Klaproth, in the 
44 Nouveau Journal Asiatique,” I"® serie, tomes 4 and 6, says that the 
unicorn is met with in the neighborhood. The animal here alluded 
to appears to be a species of antelope, analogous to the animal obtain¬ 
ed by Mr. Hodgson from Nip4l, and called by Dr. Abel, Antelope 
Hodgsonii. Beyond this, a rugged and rocky chain, with rude gla¬ 
ciers aud vast accumulations of snow, had to be crossed. This was 
the H’la-ri, or 14 Mountain of Spirits.” The ascent was effected on 
foot, holding hard by the horses* tails; the descent, by slipping down 
a glacier, which the oxen and horses did on their four feet, rolling 
over and over as they reached the snowy basis; the men, lamas, man¬ 
darins, and missionaries effected the descent in a far less dignified 
posture. Such a pass necessitated a day’s rest at the post of H’larl 
where they were entertained in a Chinese temple called Kw£n-tt 
Mi&u, dedicated to the God of War. 

The arrrival at H'lari J|| furnished materials for a sketch of 
Chinese life, such as, considering the intimacy of the missionaries 
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with the language and manners of the people, are but scantily carried 
through this voluminous work :— 

The day after our arrival at H’la-ri, the liing-Ui, or provisioner-genera], in¬ 
stead of coming to salute officially the staff of the caravan, contented himself 
with sending us, as a visit card, a sheet of red paper, upon which were inscribed 
the characters of his name; and he had intimated by his messenger that a seri¬ 
ous sickness detained him in his appartmunt . Lf Kwoh-ngan said to us, in a 
low voice, and with a meaning smile, “ The lUng-Ui will be auite well when 
we are gone.'* As soon as we were alone, he exclaimed, “Ah! 1 expected this; 
whenever a caravan passes the liing-tti Sz* (the name of the mandarin) is 
very ill; it is a fact known to every one. According to custom, he should have 
prepared for us a first-class repast, and it is to avoid doing this that he pretends 
to be ill. The liing-tai Sz' is the most miserly man known; he is always 
dressed like a palanquin-bearer; he eats tsamba like a barbarian of Tibet; he 
never smokes, he never plays, he never drinks wine; in the evening his house 
is not lit up; he goes to bed feeling his way there, and rises late in the morning 
for fear that he should be hungry too early. Oh! a man like that is not a man, 
he is mere turtle's egg. The ambassador, Klshen, wishes to displace him, and 
he will do well. Have you in your country li6ng-tAi of that kind ?" “ What 
a question ! the lidng-tdi of the kingdom of France never go to bed without a 
candle; and when great men present themselves, they never fail to make ready 
a good dinner." “Ah! that is it; such is the right proceeding! but this Sz' 
mu-chu "—at these words we could not help bursting out into a laugh. “ Ah!" 
said the mandarin, “tnatname appears to you ridiculous. You do not know 
why the liang-tAi Sz* is called Sz'-mu-chu; it is in reference to a curious 
anecdote. The liang-tdi Sz', before he was sent to H'lari, exercised the 
duties of a small mandarin in a little district of the province of Kiing-sf. One 
day two men of the people presented themselves before him and begged that he 
would sit in judgment in regard to a trouts to which they each laid (Haim. The 
judge, Sz’ thus pronounced his verdict— 4 Having separated the truth from 
falsehood, 1 see clearly that this trout is neither thine nor thine ; I declare then 
that it belongs to me. Let my verdict be respected.' The satellites of the tri¬ 
bunal went and took possession of the trout, and the judge had it sold at the 
neighboring market. Ever since then the mandarin, Sz', is called everywhere 
Sz’-mu-chu, that is to say, Sz', the trout." 

Crossing another lake on the ice, they lodged at the thermal waters 
ofTsa-tchu-ka, and next day passed the Chor-ku-la, pp jfj* almost 
as difficult as the H'lari, and beyond which was an extensive upland, 
cut up here and there by ravines and gullies, which looked like so 
many dark and frightful abysses. Some of these had to be crossed by 
the usual pine-tree bridges. The caravan arrived, however, at Alan- 
lo with the loss of only three oxen. Hence they descended by a pine- 
forest to Lank-ki Tsung, a village of wooden houses, the situation of 
which, afler a long mountain journey, appeared extremely beautiful. 
A pass—that of Tanda, more difficult than any they had yet met with 
—still lay before them. Detained at the forest village for some days, 
they fed heartily on venison, pheasants, fresh butter, and a sweet 
tuberculous root—a kind of truffle—dug out of the mountain sides. 
The fare was not bad, but possibly monotonous. The rest of the time 
was spent in prayer, and playing at chess, which the Tartars play as 
is done in Europe, but the Chinese differently. They say ckik for 
check , and mat for mate. The mountain of Tanda was passed, afler 
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three days’ repose, with the loss of only a donkey. Beyond was the 
plain called Pian-pa, and then another mountain-chain called Jak-la, 
and beyond this again the little town of Chobando |jp| ,the 

houses and temples of which, being painted with red ochre, gave to 
it an agreeable aspect. Two days from Chobando, the Suk-chu 
was ferried across, the bridge of pines having given way a few days 
before, and caused the death of two men and three oxen. Beyond 
this was the lake and upland of Wa Ho, the former guarded by an 
enormous toad, that no one has seen but many heard, and which ima¬ 
ginary reptile is venerated as the spirit of the place. The bright sun 
shining upon the snows of the elevated upland, affected almost the 
whole of the party with violent inflammation of the eyes, which was 
for some time the cause of much suffering. Three fatiguing journeys 
remained to be traveled over, and many of the detestable wooden 
bridges to be crossed, ere they reached Tsiando, 250 leagues from 
H’lassa, a distance which they had taken thirty-six days to travel. 

Tsiando capital of the province of Kham J||, is a Chi¬ 

nese military station, situated at the junction of two rivers, and sur¬ 
rounded by mountains. The town is composed of large houses irre¬ 
gularly built and falling into ruins; the population look poor and dirty, 
but, as usual, there is a “ magnificent ” lamazary attached to the town, 
in which two thousand idlers live upon the superstitions of their more 
industrious fellow-creatures. 

A Her three days’ repose, the party once more started across moun¬ 
tain and along river, and over Tibetan bridges—the horror of all Ti¬ 
betan travelers—being often, in the hyperbolic language of the East, 
suspended in the clouds. As they approached Bagung, the granitic 
districts of Upper Tibet were succeeded by a limestone country, in 
the midst of which a mountain, abounding with large caves, particu¬ 
larly attracted their attention. Bagung is described as a mere village 
with a Chinese guard-house* The people of the village, were, how¬ 
ever, the first who refused to supply the caravan gratuitously. The 
authority of the “ Pacificator of Kingdoms ” was totally disregarded 
by these independent mountaineers. They were further abetted in 
this contumacious disposition by Prul-tamba, the chief of the province, 
who was at that time in open rebellion with the Chinese. The party 
paid a visit to this mountain-chieftain, whose abode is described as re¬ 
sembling a feudal castle of the middle ages, with ditch and pont-levis. 

At the next station, Gaya, the Chinese officials were equally refused 
food and transport without payment. At the station beyond this, Ang- 
ti by name, they were detained five days by the illness of the manda- 
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riii, whose legs had swollen from the fatigues of the journey, and were 
daily getting worse. The governor of Angti is described as being 
three feet in height, and carrying a sword twice as long as himself! 
Bomba, as this Tibet mountain-chief was called, was, however, a man 
of rare eloquence, great courage, and both powerful and respected. 
Like most Tibetan mountaineers in this part of the couutry, he at once 
detested and despised the Chinese. 

Beyond Angti was another rude mountain, with its usual 060, or 
cairn, and local genius or spirit, which, when not a gigantic reptile, 
is a red horse or a white horseman, or some other fantastic goblin, 
only to be seen by the privileged few. Beyond this mountain was the 
town and district of Jay a, ^ inhabited by bold mountaineers, who 
despise the yoke of the Chinese, and are perpetually rebelling against 
it. On their way beyond this, they overtook a caravan, the conduc¬ 
tors of which—two mandarins, father and son—had perished on the 
way, and according to custom, the bodies had to be conveyed to the 
ancestral tomb; to facilitate progress, the body of the son was cut into 
four parts. The district of Sha-pan-ku ^ is so called from 
its slate quarries, and its woods of pine, cedar, and cypress are said to 
be more frequented than any part of Tibet by musk-deer. At length, 
at Kiang-tsa, jjx ~fr they came into countries where the Chinese rule 
was better established, and the sick, yet avaricious mandarin was not 
mulcted of his money at every stage. The soil now, also, kept always 
lowering, the mountain chaius were less lofty, the valleys widened, 
and became either more woody or cultivated. The magnificent Kin- 
sha Kiang, or river of Golden Sands, occupied the central valley of all. 
It had here, however, to force its way through frequent narrow passes, 
and to roll over lofty precipces, carrying with it large masses of ice. 
At one station, by the banks of this great river, they had exquisite 
fish for supper, a room impervious to wind, and skins of musk-deer 
for beds—all luxuries for a long time unkwnon to our poor missiona¬ 
ries. Still more delighted were they when, crossing a range of hills, 
the splendid valley of Bathang “ Plain of Cows,” lay before 

them. This great plain, which is met with, as if by enchantment, 
amidst the Tibetan mountains, has a beautiful climate, and is won- 
drously fertile; giving two harvests of rice, maize, wheat, barley, peas, 
cabbages, turnips, ouions, &c., &c., every year. The town itself is 
large and populous; lamas and Chinese are numerous, and there is 
also a Chinese garrison. The temporal power of the Tala-lama of 
H’lassa does not extend beyond this point. Beyoud, the country is 
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governed by vassal chieftains, called t6~sz* '"I* yj. The chief tem- 
pie at B itliang is called B i, or Pa. The caravan was most hospi¬ 
tably received at this city, but the *• Pacificator of Kingdoms” was 
getting daily worse, and the missionaries labored hard, upon his 
approaching decease, to convert him to the Christian faith, but with¬ 
out success. 

The beautiful and warm plain of Bathang had, after a rest of three 
days, to be again exchanged for cold mountain districts, varied with 
forest scenery. In these forests, the common holly attained the size 
of a great tree. The mandarin Lf Kwoh-ngan expired on the third 
day's journey, at a picturesque little village called Samba. The mis¬ 
sionaries deeply regretted the loss of their conductor. His body was 
wrapped up in a white cloth, covered with sentences and images of 
Budha, and duly coffined. Thus, the next day, the caravan took its 
departure with three corpses. The chief being dead, the monarchi¬ 
cal form of government was succeeded by a democratic republic—a 
form of government so perfect, that the Chinese and Tibetans did not 
seem to be at all prepared for it, and everything went wrong, and all 
order was succeeded by a complete anarchy. 

After three days* journey, they luckily arrived at Lf-t*£ng 2|| JJfe, 
or the “ Place of Copper,” where a new mandarin was appointed to 
the government of the caravan ; and at Ta-tsien-lu j|j|, “ the 

Place of Arrows,” they at length reached the Chinese frontier, having 
been three months on the journey from H’lassa.* They parted here 
with their guard of Tibetans with many tears. These good moun¬ 
taineers had shown them every attention and kindness during a long 
and trying journey. 

The next day, their legs being swollen and bruised by travel, they 
got into sedans, in which they were carried at the public expense 
to the capital of the province of Sz’chuen, where they were to be 
solemnly tried by the magistrates of the Celestial empire. The verdict 
of the mandarins is not recorded by M. Hue; but the result is mani¬ 
fest in the fact, that after a few months of unrecorded travel across 


* [Bath&ng, or P&ting, if the post in the southwestern part of Sz’chuen, 
where the trade between China and Tibet centres; but why M. Hue calls 
it the “ Plain of Cows ” does not appear, for that is not the meaning of the 
characters employed by the Chinese to write the name of the town, any more 
than 44 Place of Copper" is the signification of l.iting, the next town ihe 
travelers came to. The power of the Chinese government over the mountain¬ 
eers in this region is probably exercised only so far as they are willing, or 
whenever it is for their advaulage in their feuds against other tribes. The 
imperial map extends the boundary of Sz'chueu as far west as Batang ] 
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China, the worthy missionaries arrived at Macao in the month of Oc¬ 
tober, 1846. Their return to contact with Europeans was uot ren¬ 
dered the less interesting by the report of their deaths, which had for 
some time previously been in circulation in the East, and in the geo¬ 
graphical journals of this country. The missionaries appear to have 
traced the report originally to the Bengal Catholic Herald, published 
at Calcutta; and which, in an article purported to be derived from 
Canton, by date September 12, stated that two unfortunate French 
Lazarists, who had mastered the Mongol language by studying under 
the lamas of native monasteries, had ventured into the interior, but 
had been detected in the remote regions of Mongolian Tartary, and 
had been tied to horses' tails and dragged to death. Happily, the mis¬ 
sionaries were spared to give to the world the very curious work of 
which we have given an epitome. 


Art. III. Resume of the principal occurrences in China during 
the year 1860. * 

Oct. 23d, 1849. Mingteh a member of the Imperial House is degraded and 
banished to Taitsihar from Moukden, for forcibly stopping some saltpetre be- 
logging to government, imprisoning the people in charge, and detaining the 
whole for a ransom. * 

The military resident of Tarbagatai in Di sends in an estimate of 55,000 
taels as the expenditures needed for the coming year. 

Gov.-gen. Sii Kw&ngtsin and his colleague request his majesty’s permis¬ 
sion to appoint an mtendent of circuit over the two departments of Luichau 
and K‘iungchau in the southwest of this province, to keep a better oversight 
and defense of the coasts against pirates. 

^ Majesty s son-in-law is deputed to sacrifice to certain cannon, and 
seven other offices are designated to sacrifice to some 14 red-coated ” cannon. 

Luh Kienying, the gov.-general of the Two Ki4ng reports the collection and 
expenditure of 524|K)0 taels to relieve the distress in two departments in 
Kikngsu, caused mostly, it appears, by the overflow of the Yangtsz’ kiang. 

The sum of 72^74 taels is ordered to be forwarded co Oroumtsi from Kansuh 
for the current expenses of the coming year. 

A decree is issued promoting several officers in Chehkiang for their success 
in destroying pirates; the memorial states their efforts “are not like those 
empty statements of innumerable pirates attacked and sunk, all which are 
stories colored and glossed over.” 

. Nov. Teh-tang-ngeh, commissary-general for three years in ITlari in 
Anterior Tibet, is recommended for promotion. 

Dec, 3d. MM . de Montignv and Klezkowski beat off a piratical junk in their 
passage across the bay of mngchau, saving many lives and a large amount 
of property. 

19th. AU business is stopped in the market-town of Shih-Iung, east of 
the Bogue, by the appearance of a body of vagabonds, two leaders of which 
were seized. 
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Jan. 1,1850. The Government of Hongkong publish her Majesty’s letters 
patent, dated May 1,1840, ordaining the town of Victoria to be called the 
City of Victoria, and erecting the island of Hongkong and its dependencies 
into the Bishopric of Victoria .—See page 56. 

8th. Mr. William F. Gray dies at Hongkong in consequence of a fall from 
his horse. 


8th. An Ordnance passed by the government of Hongkong, defining and 
extending the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over British subjects in and 
out of the colony. 

15tA. An ordinance passed in Hongkong for the better administration 
of justice in criminal proceedings before the Supreme Court 

15th. The gov.-general is requested to order some of the Fuhkien traders 
who have lingered at Macao, instead of moving their establishments to Wham¬ 
poa, to leave that settlement These traders were engrossing more of the 
traffic than their share, but the whole movement of Sii in ordering these 
merchants to remove has entailed considerable loss upon them 

Posthumous honors are bestowed upon the celebrated statesman Yuen 
Yuen, who died Nov. 26th, aged 88. 

23eh The Empress-dowager departed this life, aged over 80 years. She 
was not the mother of Taukwang. See page 110. 

FV6.10th. The troop-ship Apollo with the headquarters of the 59th regi¬ 
ment arrived at Hongkong under the command of Lieut-col. Trevor. Total 
landed, 560 persons. 

13th. Eleventh annual meeting of the Morrison Education Society held at 
Hongkong. 


Proceeding* of the Annual Meeting of the Member* of the Morrieon Education 
Society , held within the Library of tke Club Houee , Hongkong y February 13, 
1850.— Present, Lieut.-colonel Phillpotts, A. Campbell, T. W. L. Mackean, 
C. B. Hillier, T. D. Neave, D. Jardine, P. Dudgeon, A. Shortrede, W. David¬ 
son, D. Fletcher, A. H. Balfour, R. P. Dana, S. J. Hallam, and S. W Williams. 

Mr Campbell, the senior Vice-president, took the chair, and after stating the 
business to be brought before the meeting, called upon the Corresponding Secre¬ 
tary to read the annual report. The report was then read. The Treasurers report 
was next presented, from which it appeared that there was a balance of $215< M0 
due the treasurer by the Society. A lengthened discussion having arisen 
among the menbers as to the present position of the fund, it was moved by Mr 
Dana, and seconded by Dr Balfonr,— 44 That a Committee be appointed to con¬ 
fer with the chairman of the meeting of subscribers to the 4 Morrison Testimoni¬ 
al Fund* held in Canton, July 18, 1849, in order to come to an amicable 
arrangement." Mr Jardine moved the following as a substitute to the proposition, 
which was seconded by Mr Hillier,— 44 Resolved, with reference to the meeting 
of subscribers to the 4 Morrison Testimonial Fund* held in Hongkong, January 
10, 1846, investing the sum of $ 12,000 with Messrs Dent & Co. at interest as 
a permanent fund for the benefit of the Morrison Education Society, for the 
period of three years, that period having now elapsed, this meeting request and 
authorize Messrs Dent & Co. to continue the possession of that fund, and to 
continue to pay the interest to the Trustees, to be employed by them for the 
purpose of the Society as heretofore, until the next annual meeting.*' 

On the Resolution being read, the previous one was withdrawn, and the fol¬ 
lowing offered as an amendment by Mr Shortrede, seconded by Mr Neave,— 
44 That it appears to this meeting highly expedient to ascertain irthe fund, com¬ 
monly called the 4 Morrison Testimonial Fund,' or any part thereof, whether 
principal or interest, can be applied to the payment of the debt due to the 
Treasurer of the Morrison Education Society, or what authority the Trustees 
have over it ; and with this view request Messrs Dent Sl Co., in concert with 
ihe Trustees of the said Society, to enter into an amicable suit before the Chief- 
Justice, in order to settle the question of property in the fund,—the expense of 
conducting the said suit not to exceed two hundred dollars, without the sanction 
rf another general meeting." 
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On taking the votea for the amendment, there appeared Ayes 4,—Short rede. 
Heave, Hallam, Balfour. JVoe* 8,—Jardine, Mackean, Davidson, Williams, 
JH illier, Phillpotts, Dana, Fletcher. The original Resolution was then carried 
Ayes 8, Noes 4. 

Moved by Lieut-colonel Phillpotts, seconded by Mr Williams, and carried 
unanimously,—“ That the Trustees be empowered to take such measures in 
relation to the preservation and occupation of the Society's house on Morrison 
Hill, as shall be compatible with the designs of this Society in promoting edu¬ 
cation among the Chinese, the necessary expense to be defrayed by the Society.’* 
The officers for the ensuing year were then elected by ballot, as follows:— 

President —Rev. E. C. Bridgman, D.D. 

Pice-presidents .—Archibald Campbell, Esq.; Lieut.-col. G. Phillpotts; and 
Walter Davidson, Esq. 

Treasurer —David Jardine, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary. —S. W. Williams, Esq. 

Recording Secretary.—C. B. Hillier, Esq. 

Auditors .—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq.; and Andrew H. Balfour, Esq. M.D. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


21sL At attack made on Mr. Reynvaan at Canton by one of hia coolies.— 
Seepage 112. 

23 d. H. B. M. screw-sloop Reynard destroys two piratical boats near Hong¬ 
kong, and captures 15 men. 

25th, H. I. M. Taukw&ng departed this life, and was succeeded on the same 
day by his fourth son Yihcnu.—Sce p. 165. 

Yen Ingin, acting superintendant of the Yellow river is raised to the 
sacond rank and confirmed in his appointment, for his exertions in preventing 
an inundation by his careful oversight of the embankments and floodgates; 
he is also requested to recommend the more zealous and deserving of his 
subordinates, and M as the river has not overflowed its banks up to the end of 
October, he is to bum ten sticks of Tibetan incense, which will be issued to 
him, in the temple of the Spirit of the Stream.* 

March 4th. H. M. Str. Medea attacks a fleet of pirates in MiFs bay, and 
totally disperses them .—See page 163. 

6th. The Court of the Imperial Guard advised the Crown that the chair of 
the late emperor was to be burned; a quantity of garments for the use of the 
departed in Hades had already been burned. 

19th. Dedication of Seamen’s Bethel at Whampoa. See page 168. 

20th. Ordinance passed in Hongkong for the more effective carrying out 
of the treaties between Great Britain and China in so far as relates to Chinese 


settlers in the colony. 

20th. Ordinance passed in Hongkong to regulate the jurisdiction of magis¬ 
trates and courts of session in Hongkong over offenses committed without the 
colony by British subjects. 

26tk The Board of Rites, in a reply to the Throne, respecting the obsequies 
of the late emperor, state that his late Majesty’s will contained directions, “ 1st 
that no stone tablet commemorating his merits and virtues should be erected; 
2d, touching various matters to be considered; 3d, that he should not be 
sacrificed to with Heaven and Earth; 4th, that his ancestorial tablet of wood 
should not be placed in the state temple of his predecessors.” His son wish¬ 
ed to obey the first two, but hesitated respecting the last two, while the Board 
urge him not to obey the first direction. 

29th. Rt Rev. George Smith, D. D. Bishop of Victoria, arrives at Hongkong. 
See page 232. 

April. During the month an epidemic of a fatal character prevailed in Can¬ 
ton and its vicinity. See pages 288, 843. 

May. The following notice of a Chinese official recalls the manner in 
which officers in European armies rise by purchase;— 
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Kidnftl .—The law requires that persona purchasing the rank of intendant or prefect 
should be proved for one year in the public service, and their qualifications reported 
on by the chief provincial authority. A Chinese of the bordered yellow Banner, in the 
service of the Imperial Household, having purchased a degree, next a clerkship in one 
of the Boards, ana then the rank of sub-prefect, was sent to serve first in the Imperial 
demesnes, and then in Kikngsi in 1836. He lost a step, and was removed to another 
post in 1845, on account of the non-arrival of certain grain junks of which he had 
charge, but repurchased his places by subscribing in aid of the public distress in 
Kikng-sA 5 and from his deputy sub-prefectship rose by purchase to a sub-prefectship, 
and thence to a prefectship. His year of probation having expired since the day on 
which he had the good luck to be chosen for employment by lot out of those who 
wrived at the same time in the province, the said prefect, Yuen-shen by name, aged 54, 
is reported to be hale in body, and of great abilities, sure and experienced, diligent and 
clear-headed, and capable of taking charge of a difficult department It is therefore 
proposed that he succeed to the first prefecture vacant by sickness, death, or discharge 
of tne incumbent, at the disposal of tne Board .—China MaiL 

96 tk H.E. P. A. d& Cunha, governor of Macao, &c., arrives .—See page 344. 
June 7th. The English ship u Elizabeth Ainslie M burnt at her anchors in 
Cumsing moon anchorage; most of her cargo was consumed or spoiled. A 
lorcha left in charge of the wreck was the next night attacked by pirates, and 
a Mr. Richard Hopwood killed. 

13th. The str. Reynard visits the Great Wall, and makes an examination 
of it at Shan-h&i-kw&n, as given in the following communication:— 

This stupendous work of human labor has its eastern termination on the 
shore of the Gulf of Liuutung, about )2o miles north of the Pei ho, in lat. 40° 4' 
Nlong. 120* 2' E. Viewed from the water, the terminus appears to consist 
of a fortress some 300 yards in length, having a large gateway in the southern 
face, close outside of which, and between it and the sea, is a permanent joss- 
house, or temple, while the northern end is surmounted by a modern two-storied 
guard-house ; immediately beneath, the Wall projects seaward. 

At 10 a.m., we landed a large party to the right of the joss-house on a steep 
sandy beach, and were civilly received by a white-buttoned mandarin and a 
small party of soldiers, who informed us we were perfectly at liberty to inspect 
the Wall at our leisure. We therefore soon ascended to it by a broad inclined 
plane outside the fort, and found ourselves on a rectangular platform, about six¬ 
ty feet in length, paved with dark blue-colored bricks. This porlion of the struc¬ 
ture, from its apparent age and condition, seems to have been the original ter¬ 
minus of the main wall; while, owing probably to the receding of the water, the 
beforementioned lower continuation projecting seaward—now a mass of ruins 
half buried in the sand—appears a less durable construction, of much later date. 

The first objects that arrested our attention on the platform were three monu¬ 
mental slabs of black marble—two standing close to the wsll, the third removed 
from its base: a curiously-carved altar-shaped pedestal lay extended on the 
ground. On one of the standing slabs is deeply inscribed tne sentence, u Hea¬ 
ven created earth and sea;" ana on the other, “Only a spoonful."* The im¬ 
port of this latter sentence we were at a loss to conjecture : it may have had re¬ 
ference to the placid waters of the Gulf of Lifiutung; or, perhaps is intended as 
an allusion to the nothingness of this vast structure when compared with the 
works of creation. The fallen monument, having a very long inscription, we 
loft to be deciphered on our return from the survey of the wall, which we could 
no longer delay. 

Ascending again by a broad flight of steps from the platform to the top of the 
fort, we walked past the guard-house (a dilapidated building) down another 


*[The sentences 


and 


— 


are given in the draw¬ 


ings accompanying this account; the latter is a quotation from the Chung Yung, and 
means that the sea is “ only a handful,” and taken in connection with the first, that 
“ heaven created (or spread out) the 6ea and the mountains,” may allude to the sur¬ 
rounding prospect of sea and land. The whole sentence is, “ The waters, though they 
are (or appear like) only s handful, are yet unfathomable, and the turtle, the crocodile, 
the dragon, and other monsters dwell in them.”—Ed. Chi. Rep.] 
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shorter inclined plane, and then along the Wall, which we found, for about eight 
hundred yards, in a very ruinous condition, the first part of it being little better 
than an embankment of sand, broken at intervals by projecting masses of ruin¬ 
ed brickwork. 

At half a mile’s distance from the fort, however, the Wall commences to show 
a better state of preservation: here we found it measure 39 feet across; the plat¬ 
form was covered with mold, and variegated with flowers of every hue. The 
Wall on the Tartar side, at this point, shows a fine well-built foundation of 
hewn granite, surmounted by a slanting brick facing, measuring together 35 
feet in height; above this is a brick parapet, 7 feet nigh and le inches thick, 
divided by small embrasures at irregular intervals, from 8 to J3 feet apart. 

At intervals, varying in distance from SOU to 500 yards, the Wall is flanked, 
on the Tartar side, by towers of brick, 45 feet square and 52 feet high. The one 
we examined was entered from the Wall by an arched granite doorway, (i£ feet 
high by 3£ broad. The construction of this arch is most remarkable, for the 
Chinese have long ceased to use key-stones in their arches. A flight of steps to 
the right, within the doorway, leads up to the flat roof of the tower, which is 
surrounded by a parapet like that upon the Wall. The body of the tower is in¬ 
tersected at right angles by low arched vaults, each terminating in an embra¬ 
sure, of which there are three on each outer face. From the construction of 
these vaults, they seem to have been built for archers and spearmen, and not for 
any kind of artillery; there was no vestige of a parapet on the Chinese side of 
the Wall, except on the low towers on this face, which intervene midway 
between those on the outer, but are not vaulted. 

From this tower, which is the second inland, the wall continues apparently 
more or less in a ruined state for about three miles in a N N, W. direction, over 
a fine undulating country. It then takes a sudden curve to the S.W., passing 
near a large town called Shan-hdi-wei. Thence it ascends directly up a bleak 
rugged range of mountains, about 3000 feet in height, creeping up the side 
like a gigantic serpent, and disappearing over the summit of the ridge. 

The general features of the country about the Wall are very pleasing; the 
land, rising slowly from the sea up to the foot of the mountain range, is well 
wooded, and apparently densely populated on the Chinese side. On the Tartar 
side it undulates gently away into the distance, and appears rich and well cul¬ 
tivated, and dotted here and there with villages, the houses of which have roofs 
exactly similar in shape to those of our omnibuses at home. The only gate 
through the wall in this district is about three miles inland, and is called the 
Sh&n-hiii Kwdn. This we intended visiting, had not the mandarins prevented 
us. We observed, while loitering about the Wall, troops of mounted Chinese 
galloping out from the interior in the direction of the fort; but, supposing they 
were only hastening to have a view of us before we left, we took no further 
notice of them. Before, however, we had proceeded more than one mile and 
a half inland, three mandarins overtook us, and informed us that the TG-tung, 
or General in command at Shdn-hdi-wei, had come down to the fort, and 
that it was his wish we should proceed no further. We accordingly descended 
frorp the Wall, and returned through the fields to the terminus. Here we found 
the General and a numerous suite assembled, with a crowd of mandarins and 
soldiers; and the bustle and confusion occasioned by their presence unfortu¬ 
nately prevented our taking a copy of the inscription on the third tablet, which, 
there is little doubt, would have afforded much interesting information. But we 
were thankful to have seen as much as we did; for had the General arrived a 
couple of hours earlier, our landing at all would have been doubtful. We re¬ 
turned to our boats, therefore, satisfied with the result of the expedition, hav¬ 
ing, perhaps, seen more of this portion of the Wall than any European before 
us; and, as all this part of China is still by treaty a sealed country, it may be 
years before another Englishman enjoys the same privilege. At three p m., the 
anchor was weighed ; nud before dark the Great Wall of China had faded from 
our view .—Illustrated London News, Oct. btk. 

An unsuccessful effort made by Howqua and others formerly belonging to 
the Co-hong to reestablish the monopoly in the sale of teas .—See page 40G, 
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July 2d. An imperial decree relating to the visit of the Sir. Reynard to the 
Pei ho is issued 

" We hare had the honor to receive the following Imperial decree. Officers of the 
establishment of this realm have each of them a particular sphere of duty} [on matters 
beyond it] they have no power to speak, as it is highly irregular: nor may they more 
therein, for it produces confUsion. It was from the liberality of this Government, and 
from the extreme inclination of His Majesty the late Kmperor to love his people and to 
foster the stranger, the permission to uade was accorded to these barbarians; and they 
should have shown the fervor of their tranquillity. In coming therefore as they have 
now done, to Tientsin, and openly transmitting letters to ministers of the Cabinet, they 
have been guilty of extreme disrespect and irregularity, and We command that no answer 
be returned to them, and that the whole occurrence be left unnoticed, ns if it had never 
taken place. And seeing that if it be noised abroad, memorials will be sent up ex- 

f ress from all the places passed by tho barbarians, and [messengers from] Kwangtung, 
ulikien, Chehkiang, Kiangsu, Shantung, Tientsin, and all the coastline will be fainting 
on the road,—much against the dignity (of the state); and as it is moreover said in the 
Record of Observances, that public servants have no intercourse with foreigners, it 
would be for these reasons still less proper that the Cabinet ministers in question should 
open the way to disrespectful courses by acknowledging the letter. As So Kwangtsin, 
the Governor-general or the Two Kwang, manages matters satisfactorily, and is thorough¬ 
ly acquainted with the devilish malice of the hearts of these barbarians, and as Kwang- 
tung is withal the natural channel of their (communications), We command that ml 
business of these barbarians be henceforward referred to SO Kwangtsin for administration, 
and that none of the Governor-generals or Governors along the coast be so irregular ns 
to speak of the same, or so disorderly as to meddle with itj and We command that this 
law be made public as one to be observed for ever. Respect this! ”— China Mail. 

6th. II. E. the governor of Macao dies of cholera. Set page 404. 

8 Uu The roof of Trinity church at Shanghai fell in aunng the night— 
Seepage 4G4. 

17th. H. E. Gov. Bonham and suite return from their visit to Shanghai in 
the M Reynard.” See page 403. 

30 Uu A gale of some severity is felt along the coast at the embouchure 
of the Pearl river. 

The Nanhai hien tells the people that only the gentry and literati are 
authorized to give information against robbers, and warns any who shall wreak 
their vengenance upon any, under pretense that they are in the exercise of 
such a duty, that they shall be most severely dealt with. 

Their Excellencies, the gov.-general and fuytien, issue an “ affectionate ” 
proclamation to all pirates who had not tendered their submission “ to wash 
their hearts and day their faces, to show respectful obedience to the laws, 
and pursue their avocations in peace.” 

August. Bodies of banditti, which have been troublesome in Kwangsi, 
begin to make head against the authorities, and also to come into the western 
departments of Kwangtung.— See page 462. 

Rewards offered by the two disirict magistrates of Canton for the appre¬ 
hension of parties concerned in the desecration of graves, an outrage recently 
committed on the north of the city; these miscreants, or “ hill dogs M as they 
are called, had also been in the habit of extorting money from funerals. 

Aug. 8 Uu The prefect of Kiaying chau issues a remarkable document 
against Christianity.— See page 566. 

Rev. Mr. Le Turdu seized oy the prefect of Kiaying chau in this province, 
and imprisoned; he was soon after sent to Canton and liberated. 

Sept. At the end of this month, the sickness in the British troops at Hong¬ 
kong, which had carried off in all 120 soldiers during 5 months, had nearly 
disappeared. 

10th. An ordinance passed by the government of Hongkong to enable the 
Trustees of the Church to raise a sum of money not exceeding $2000. 

SepL 29th. The English brig Good Success, manned by Chinese sailors, 
while at anchor in the harbor of Tai-ho to the southwest of Macao, refitting 
and procuring water, was boarded by pirates and robbed to the extent of 
$12,000; the local officer offered the supercargo, also a Chinese, $70, if he 
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would report the piracy to have been committed at sea. Three Portuguese 
lore has arrived tiiere some ten days after, and took possession of the vessel 
against the wish of the supercargo, who wished to put her under British pro¬ 
tection, and have her taken to Hongkong by the P. and O. Ca’s Str. Can¬ 
ton, which had also come into the harbor in search of the missing vessel 
Rustonyee Cowasjee. 

Oct 6th. The French ship Albert returns to Hongkong, the Chinese pas¬ 
sengers having killed CapL Page on the way to Lima, and robbed the ship. 
About 40 of them were apprehended. 

20t/u The Portuguese 32 gun frigate Dona Maria IP was blown up 
while lying at anchor in the Typa. The most probable causo assigned for 
this casualty is that the gunner did it, when he went to the magazine to pro¬ 
cure some powder, in revenge for having been that day reprimanded by CapL 
d*As8i8 e Silva, he having been heard to threaten revenge on some one. Over 
two hundred persons, including several Chinese workmen and boatmen were 
killed; of these 188 belonged to the ship. The body of the Captain was 
found, but scarcely any persons survived the explosion. 

Sii and Yeh issue a memorial respecting the attack on the insurgents in 
the western part of this province .—See page 619. 

Nov. 15 th. Rev. C. Fast, a Swedish missionary at Fuhchau, killed near 
the outer anchorage in an attack on his boat —See page 624. 

25 th. Senor Tomas Fleetwood, mercantile asssstant at Amoy, drowned in 
the harbor. 

The southwestern parts of the province are infested with bands of armed 
robbers, collected principally in the department of Lienchau fti, adjoining 
Cochinchina. The prefect of Kin chau sent troops to disperse them, who 
instead of attacking, fraternized with them; whereupon fresh levies were 
sent from Hainan and Luichau fu to the aid of the Lienchau prefect, which 
were also beaten, killed, and dispersed. Cholera broke out in Hainan during 
this and the preceding month, and raged to such a degree that the dead were 
left unburied, and the people fled from the villages. 

Dec. 6th. Died at Canton, Rev. James G. Bridgman, aet 30. a missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. in Canton. Mr. B. was a native of the town of Amherst, 
Moss., and a graduate of Amherst college. He reached China in Feb. 1844, 
and after pursuing his studies in Chinese and in divinity for a season, was 
ordained to the gospel ministry in Canton, May 31st, 1846. (See Vol. XV. 
page 328.) He nad then completed a translation from Latin of Pr6mare’s 
Notitia, winch was published the year following, as stated in VoL XVI. page 
2 66. In May, 1847, Mr. Bridgman took charge of the office of the Repository, 
and continued to supervise the publication of the numbers until Sept 1848. 
Since that date he resided in Canton, engaged in usual missionary labors, and 
in studying the language. He also read works in theology. For the last 
six months, he hod gradually withdrawn much from general society, and 
confined himself chiefly to his house. Those who saw most of him during 
the last few months, observed many symptoms indicating a disordered or 
wandering mind but medical advice was not called in until Nov. 30th, when 
symptoms of cerebral affection were apparent Measures were promptly ad¬ 
opted to relieve the congestion of the bram, yet the next morning, in a paroxysm 
of the disease, he attempted self-destruction. Reason was restored by the loss 
of blood, and he was conscious during the five days he survived. A post mortem 
examination showed a highly congested state of the brain. Mr. B. was highly 
respected by all who knew him for his consistent Christian character, kind¬ 
ness, and uniform gentleness of heart; and in liis death the cause of missions 
has sustained no little loss. 

17 Ui. An ordinance published by the government of Hongkong to prevent 
the desertion of seamen belonging to foreign ships. Also olio to regulate 
proceedings before justices of the peace. 
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